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AttT.  i.  1.  tvdnhoe.  A  Romance.  By  *  th^  AtrMoR  of  Wa* 
vERLEYy'  &c*     3  vols,    tkfinburgfa,  Constable  &  Co. 

2.  The  Novels  and  Tales  of  the  Author  of  Waverlet/;  comprising 
Wavertejfj  Guy  Manneringf  Anti^[uaryy  ttob  Roy,  Tales  of  My 
Landlord,  First,  Second,  and^Third  Series;  New  Edition,  with 
a  cc^ious  Glossary.    EdinbUi-gh,  Constable  &  Co«    1820. 

(^iNcI:  tlie  time  i^tieh  Shakespeare  wrote  liis  thirty-eight  plays 
^  in  tbe  brief  space  of  his  early  manhood — besides  acting  m 
them,  and  drinking  and  living  idly  with  tlie  other  actors — and 
then  went  carelessly  to  the  country,  and  lived  out  his  days,  a 
little  more  idly,  and  appai^ently  unconscious  of  having  done  any 
thing  at  all  extraordinary — there  has  been  no  such  prodigy  of 
fertility  as  the  anonymous:  author  before  us.  In  the  period  of 
little  more  than  five  years,  he  has  founded  a  new  school  of  in- 
vention ;  and  established  and  endowed  it  with  nearly  tliirty  vo- 
lumes ofnhe  most  animated  and  original  composition  that  have 
enriched  English  literature  for  a  century — ^volumes  that  have 
cast  sensibly  into  the  shade  all  contemporary  prose,  and  even 
all  recent  poetry — (except  perhaps  that  inspired  by  the  Genius — *■ 
or  the  Demon,  6f  Byron )-^and,  by  their  force  of  colouring  and 
depth  of  feeling — by  their  variety,  vivacity,  magical  facility^  and 
living  presentment  of  character,  have  rendered  conceivable  td 
this  later  age  the  miracles  of  the  Mighty  t>ramatist. 

Shakespeare,  to  be  sure,  is  more  purely  original  l  but  it  should 
Hot  be  forgbtten,  that,  in  his  time,  there  was  much  less  to  borrow 
—and  that  he  too  has  drawn  freely  and  largely  from  the  sources 
that  were  open  to  him  |  at  least  for  his  fable  and  graver  sentiment^ 
«^for  his  wit  and  humour,  as  well  as  his  poetry,  are  always  hia 
own.  In  our  times,  all  the  higher  walks  of  literature  have  been 
so  long  and  so  often  trodden,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep 
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out  of  the  footsteps  of  some  of  our  precursors ;  and  the  antients, 
it  U  well  knowui  have  stolen  all  (fur  bright  thoughts — and  not  on- 
ly visibly  beset  all  the  patent  approaches  to  glory — ^but  swarm  in 
such  ambushed  multitudes  behind,  that  when  we  think  we  have 
gone  fairly  beyond  their  pla^arisms^  and  honestly  worked  out 
an  original  excellence  of  our  own,  up  starts  some  ue^p-read  an- 
tiquary, and  makes  it  out,  much  to  his  own  satisfaqtion,  that 
heaven  knows  how  many  of  these  busy  bodies  have  been  befoi'e- 
hand  with  us,  both  in  the  genus  and  the  species  of  our  invention* 

The  author  before  us  is  certainly  in  less  danger  from  such 
detections,  than  aijy  other  we  have  ever  met  with;  but,  e- 
ven  in  him,  the  traces  of  imitation  are  obvious  and  abundant ; 
and  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  give  him  the  same  credit  for 
absolute  originality  as  those  earlier  writers,  who,  having  no  suc- 
cessful atithor  to  imitate,  were  obliged  to  copy  directly  from  na- 
ture. In  naming  him  along  with  Shakespeare,  we  meant  still 
less  to  say  that  he  was  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  him  as  to  the 
richness  and  sweetness  of  his  fancy,  or  that  living  veitiy  of  pure 
and  lofty  poetry  which  flows  with  such  abundance  through  eve- 
ry part  or  his  composition.  On  that  level  no  other  writer  has 
ever  stood,  or  will  ever  stand — though  we  do  think  that  there' 
IS  fency  and  poetry  enough  in  these  contemporary  pages,  if  fiot 
to  justify  the  comparison  we  have  ventured  to  suggest,  at  least 
to  save  it,  for  the  first  time  for  two  hundred  years,  from  being 
altogether  ridiculous.  In  saying  even  this,  however,  we  wish  to 
observe,  that  we  have  in  view  the  prodigious  variety  and  facility 
of  the  modern  writer— ^at  least  as  much  as  the  quality  of  his  se- 
veral productions.  I'he  variety  stands  out  on  the  face  of  each 
of  them ;  and  the  facility  is  attested,  as  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare 
himself,  both  by  the  inimitable  freedom  and  happy  carelessness 
of  the  style  in  which  they  are  executed,  and  by  the  matchless 
rapidity  with  which  they  have  been  lavished  on  the  public. 

Such  an  author  would  really  require  ''a  review  to  himself— 
and  one  too  of  swifter  than  quarterly  recurrence  5  and  accord- 
ingly, we  have  long  since  acknowledged  our  inability  to  keep 
up  with  him,  and  fairly  renounced  the  task  of  keeping  a  regu- 
lar account  of  his  successive  publications ;  contenting  ourselves 
with  greeting  him  now  and  then  in  the  pauses  of  his  brilliant 
career^  and  casting,  when  we  do  meet,  a  hurried  glance  over 
the  wide  field  he  has  traversed  since  we  met  befpre. 
^  We  gave  it  formerly,  we  think,  as  our  reason  for  thus  pass- 
ing over,  without  special  notice,  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
productions  pf  the  age,  that  they  were  in  fact  too  remarkable 
'to  need  any  notice  of  ours-^that  they  were  as  ?oon,  and  as 
extensively  read,  as  we  could  hope  our  account  of  them  to  be — 
Qjud  that  in  reality  all  the  world  thought  just  what  we  were  in- 
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efined  to  isay  of  them*  lliose  reasons  certainly  remain  in  full 
ibrce;  and  we  may  now  venture  to  mention  another,  which  had 
ip  secret,  perhaps^  as  much  weight  with  us  as  all  the  rest  put 
ti^ether.  W^  mean  simply,  that  when  we  b^afi  with  one  of 
those  works,  we  were  conscious  that  we  never  knew  bow  to 
leave  off  ^  but,  fiading  the  author's  words  so  mtfch  more  agree* 
able  than  0!ir  own,  went  on  in  the  most  unreasonable  manner 
with  description  after  description,  and  dialogue  after  dialogue^ 
till  we  were  abused,  not  altogether  without  reason,  for  sellii^ 
our  readers  in  small  letter  what  they  had  already  in  large, — 
and  for  the  abominable  nationality  of  filling  up  our  pages  with 
praises  of  a  Scottish  author,  and  specimens  of  Scottish  pleasantry 
9(ad  pathos.  While  we  contritely  admit  the  justice  of  these  im- 
putations, we  humbly  trust  that  our  Southern  readers  will  now 
be  of  opinion  that  the  offence  has  been  in  some  degree  expiated, 
both  by  our  late  forbearance  and  our  present  proceeding :  For 
ivbile  we  have  done  violence  to  our  strongest  propensities,  in 
^sing  ov^  in  silence  two  very  tempting  publications  of  thia 
author,  <hi  Scottish  subjects  and  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  we  have 
at  last  recurred  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  the  only 
work  he  h^  produced  on  a  subject  entirely  English ;  and  one 
which  is  nowhere  graced  either  with  a  trait  of  our  national  cha*- 
lacter,  or  a  sample  of  our  national  speech. 

3elpre  Altering  upon  this  task,  however,  we  must  be  permit^ 
ted,  just  lor  the  sake  of  keeping  our  chronolo^  in  order,  to  say 
a  word  or  two  on  those  neglected  works  of  which  we  constrained 
ourselves  to  fitiy  nothing,  at  the  time  when  they  formed  the  sub-^ 
ject  of  all  other  discf$xtation, 

^  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian '  is  remarkable  for  containing 
fewer  characters,  and  less  variety  of  incident,  than  any  of  the 
author's  former  productions : — and  it  is  accordingly,  m  some 

E laces,  comparativdy  languid.  The  Porteous  mob  is  rather 
eavily  described;  and  the  whole  part  of  George  Robertson,  or 
Stanton,  is  extravagant  and  unpleasing.  The  final  catastro* 
pbe,  tpo^  is  iieedl^y  in\probable  and  startling;  and  both  Sad* 
dietrees  and  Davie  l)eans  become  at  last  rather  tedious  and( 
unreasonable;  while  we.  miss,  throughout,  the  character. of 
the  generous  and  kindhearted  rustic,  which,  in  one.  form  or 
another,  gives  such  spirit  and  interest  to  most  of  the  other  sto-' 
riesr  But  with  all  these  defects,  the  work  has  both  beauty  ancf 
power,  enough  to  vindicate  ita  title  to  a  legitimate  descent  from, 
its  mighty  iathf  rt-«-aud  even  to  a  place  in  ^  the  valued  file  *  of 
bis  productions*  The  trial  and  condemnaticMi  of  Effie  Deans 
are  pathetic  and  beautifi^l  in  the  very  highest  d^ee ;  and  the 
•cencatwi^  the  Duke  of  A^le  are  eqaaliy  faU  of  spirit;  an4 
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strangefy  Compounded  of  perfect  knowledge  of  life  and  ofsti'oii^ 
aiid  deep  feeling:.  But  the  great  boast  of  me  piece,  and  the  gi^eat 
exploit  of  til  e  autbor-^perhaps.the  greatest  of  all  bis  exploits— 19^ 
die  character  and  history  of  Jeaniie  Deans,  from  the  time  she  first 
reprbves  her  sister's  flirtations  at  St  LeonaM%  tiH  ^e  settllis  in 
the  manse  in  Argylesfaire.  The  singtifatr  talent  with  which  he* 
lias  engrafted  on  the  humble  and  somewhtot  coarse  stock  of  a 
quiet  unassuming  peasant  girl,  the  heroic  alfection^  th^  strong 
sense,  and  lofty  purposes^  which  distinguish  this  heroine-^dif'  ra--' 
ther  the  art  with  which  he  has  so  tempered  and  modified  those 
great  qualities,  as  to  make  them  appeaf  noways  unsuitable  to^ 
the  station  or  ordinary  bearing  of  such"  a  pers(Hi,  and  so  order-' 
ed  and  disposed  the  incidents  by  wbien  they  are  called  outy- 
that  they  seem  throughout  adapted  and  native  as  it  were  to^het^ 
Condition, — is  superior  to  any  thing  we  can  recollect  in  .the  his- 
tory  cf  invention  ;  and  must  appear,  to  any  one  who  attentively 
considers  it,  as  a  remarkable  triumph  over  the  greatest  of  aH  di%<^ 
^ulties  in'  the  conduct  of  a  fictitious  narrative.  Jeanie  Deans,  ia 
the  course  of  her  adventurous  undertaking,  excites  our  admira* 
tion  and  sympathy  a  great  deal  more  powerfully  than  most  hero* 
ines,  and  is  in  the  hrgnest  degree  both  pathetic  and  stiblime  ;-^ 
and  yet  she  never  says  or  does  any  thing  that  the  daughter  of  ar 
Scotch  cowfceder  might  not  be  supposed  to  say — and  scarcely 
any  thing  indeed  that  is  not  characteristic  of  her  rank  And  ha- 
bitualf  occupations.  She  is  never  sentimental,  nor  refined,  not 
eFegant;  and  though  acthig  always,  and  in  very  difficult  sittta-^ 
tions,  with  the  greatest  judgment  and  propriety,  nevier  seems  ta 
exert  more  than  that  downright  and  obvious  good  sense  which. 
IS  so  often  found  to  rule  the  conduct  of  persons  of  her  condition^ 
This  is  the  great  ornament  and  charm  of  the  work.  Dtimbie*' 
dykes,  however,  is  an  admirable  sketch  in  the  grotesque  way ;— - 
and  the  Captain  of  Knockdunder  is  a  very  spirited,  and,. 
thotigh  our  Saxon  readers  will  scarcely  believe  it,  a  very  aecu-^ 
iate  representation  of  a  Cettic  deputy.  There  is  less  descrin-' 
tion  of  scenery,  afnd  less  sympathy  with  c^xtemal  nature^  in  this, 
than  in  any  of  the  other  tstles.  •  - 

'*  The  Bride  of  Lamroermoor  *  is  more  sketehyand  roman- 
fic  than  tKe  usual  vein  of  the  author— and  loses,  perhaps^  in  the 
exaggeration  that  is  incident  to  that  style^  some  of  the  d^ep  and 
hearUett  interest  that  belongs  to  more  familiar  sitUatioiis*  The 
humours  of  Cinleb  Balderstone  are  to  our  taste  the  least  success- 
fill  of  this  author's  attempts  at  pleasantry*-and  belong  rather 
to  the  schobl  of  French  or  Italian^  buffoonery,  dian  to  that  of 
English  humour ; — and  yet,  to  givte  scope  to  these  ferorcal  ex- 
hibitions, the  poverty  of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  i4  esragge- 
rated  beyond  all  creoibillty,  and  to  the  injury  even  of  \^  pev* 
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•sooal  dignity*— ^Sir  W*  Asbton  is  tedious;  and  Bucklaw  an4 
his  Captain,  though  excellently  drawn,  take  up  rather  too  nMidi 
room  for  subordinate  agents. — There  are  splendid  things,  how- 
ever, in  this  work  also. — The  picture  of  old  Ailie  is  exquisk^— 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  living  writer. — The  haffs  that 

xoAvene  in  the  churchyard,  have  all  the  terror  and  sublimity, 
and  more  than  the  nature  of  Macbeth's  witches ;  and  tliQ  court* 
ship  at  the  Meonidden's  "well^  as  well  as  some  of  the  immedi- 
atdy  pi>Qceding  scenes,  are  full,  of  dignity  and  beauty. — The 

ricatastrophe  of , the  Bride,  though  it  may  be  £bunded  on  fact, 
is  too  horrible  for  fiction. — But  that  of  Ravenswxx)d  is  magni- 
ficent— and,  taken  along  with  the  prediction  which  it  was 
doomed  to  ^fulfil,  and  the  mourning  and  death  of  BiJderstone, 

.  J3  one  of  the  finest  Con\hinations  of  superstition  and  sadness 
^hich  the  gloomy  genius  of  our  Miction  has  ever  put  together. 
>  Xhe  £^nd  of  Montro^ '  is  ajso  of  tlie  nature  of  a 

.  sketch  or  fragment^  and  Is  stiU  more  vigorous  than  its  conlpa- 
:iiion.«— There  is  too  m^ich,  perh^s,  of  Dalgetty*-or,  ratlier, 
he  engrosses  too  great.a  proportion  of  the  work, — ^tbr,  in  liiiia* 
«el^  we  thi^k  he  is  imitormly  entertaining j; — and  .the  author 

.  has  nowhere  shown  more  afiinity  to  that  matchless  spirit  who 
could  bring  out  his  Falstaifs  and  his  Pistols,  in  act  after  act,  and 
§Atty  after  play,  and  exercise  them  every  time  with  scenes  of 
unbounded  loquacity,  without  either  exhausting  their  humour, 
^r  varying  a  note  from  its  characteristic  tone,  than  in  his  large 
and  reiterated  specimens  of  the  eloqueince  of  the  redoubted 
Hittmaster.  The  general  idea  of  tne  cha^ac^ter  is  fsgniliar 
to  our  comic  dr^n^atists  after  the  jS.estoration — ^and  may  b,e  said 
in  some  measure  to  be  compqunded  of  .Captain  Flueilen  and 
Bobadil;*— hutthe  l^dicrous  combination  xi  the  soldado  with 
the  Divinity istudent  of  Mariscbal  College,  is  entirely  original; 
and  the  mixture  of  talent,  selfishnessi,  courage,  coarseness  and 

.  4X)nceit,  was  never  so  hi^3pily  exemplified.  Nuniei:oiis  as  his 
^speeches  are,  there  is  not  one  that  is  ^ot  characteristic — and,  to 
our  taste,  divertingly  ludicrous.    Annot  Lyle;,  and  the  Children  of 

-  the  Mist,  are  in  a  very  different  manner — apd^arc  full  of  genius 
and  poetry.  .  The  ^bqle  scenes  at  Artie's.  Castle,  and  m  the 
escape  from  it — ^though  trespassing  too  lar  beyond  the  bounds  of 
probability — ^are  given  with  great  spirit  and  effect;  and  the  mix- 
ture of  romantic  incidentand  situation,  with  the  tone  of  actual  bu- 
siness and  the  real  transactions  of  a  camp,  give  a  life  and  inte- 
rest to  the  warlike  part  of  the  story,  which  belong  to  the  fic- 
tions of  no  other  liand.  There  is  but  little  made  of  Montrose 
himself;  apd  the  wager  about  the  Candlesticks — though  said  to 
J^  founded  in  fact,  and  borrowed  from  a  very  well  knpwn  a^cj 
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entertaining  book,  is  one  of  the  few  tkbgs  in  tike  writing  of  Ms 
•uthor,  t6  which  we  are  ponstrained  to  apply  the  epithets  of 
fitopid  and  silly. 

Having  thus  hastily  set  our  mark  on  those  productions  of 
which  we  have  been  prevented  from  speakbg  in  detail^  we  pro*^ 
ceed,  without  further  preface,  to  give  an  account  of  the  Work 
before  us* 

The  story,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  entirely  English  { 
and  consequently  no  longer  possesses  the  charm  of  that  sweet 
Doric  dialect,  of  which  even  strangers  have  been  made  of  late  to 
leel  the  force  and  the  beauty.  But  our  Soi^them  neighboursi 
will  be  no  great  gainers,  after  all,  in  point  of  familiarity  with  the 
personages,  by  this  transference  of  the  scene  of  action : — For  th^ 
time  is  laid  as  fer  back  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I.r— and  we  sus- 
pect that  the  Saxons  and  Normans  of  that  age  are  rather  lel^s 
known  to  them  than  the  Highlanders  and  Cameronidns  of  the 
present.  This  was  the  great  difficulty  the  author  had  to  con- 
tend with,  and  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  subject  with  which 
he  had  to  deal.  Nobody  now  alive  can  have  a  very  clear  or 
complete  conception  of  the  actual  way  of  life  and  maniere  £etre 
of  our  ancestors  in  the  year  1194.  Some  of  the  more  promir 
nent  outlines  of  their  chivalry,  their  priesthood,  and  their  vil- 
lenage,  may  be  known  to  antiquaries,  or  even  to  general  readenfe  jj 
but  all  the  filling  up,  and  details,  which  alone  could  give  body 
and  life  to  the  picture,  have  been  long  since  effaced  by  time. 
We  have  scarcely  any  notion,  in  short,  of  the  private  life  and 
conversation  of  any  class  of  persons  in  that  remote  period ;  and, 
}n  fact,  know  less  now  the  men  and  women  occupied  or  amused 
themselye^r — ^what  they  talked  about — how  they  looked — or  what 
they  habitually  thought  or  felt,  at  that  time  in  England,  than 
we  know  of  what  they  did  or  thought  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  or  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  The  memorials 
and  relics  of  those  earlier  ages  and  reiiioter  nations  are  gready 
more  abundant  and  more  familiar  to  us,  than  of  our  ancestor^ 
at  the  distance  of  seven  centuries.  Besides  ample  histories  and 
copious  orations,  we  have  plays,  poems,  and  nimiliar  letters  of 
the  former  period;  while  of  the  latter  we  have  only  some  vagne 
chronicles,  some  superstitious  legends,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
foreign  romance.  We  scarcely  Know  indeed  what  language 
•was  then  either  spoken  or  written.  Yet,  with  all  these  helpS| 
how  cold  and  conjectural  a  thing  would  a  novel  be,  of  which 
the  scene  was  laid  in  antient  Rome  I  The  author  might  talk 
with  perfect  propriety  of  the  business  of  the  Forum,  and  the 
amiisements  of  the  Circus — of  the  baths  and  the  suppers,  and 
(he  canvas  for  office — ^and  the  sacrifices  and  musters  and 
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blies.  He  tolAi  be  quite  correct  as  to  the  dress^  furniture  and 
iitensils  he  hadbccasion  to  mention ;  and  might  even  engross  in 
his  work  various  anecdotes  and  sayings  preserved  in  contemp<H 
rary  authors.  But  when  he  came  to  represent  the  details  of  indi- 
vidual character  and  feeling,  and  to  delineate  the  daily  oonductf 
and  report  the  ordinary  conversation  of  his  persons,  he  would  find 
himself  either  frozen  in  among  naked  and  ban*en  generalities)  or 
engaged  with  modern  Englishmen  in  the  masquerade  habits  of 
antiquity. 

In  stating  these  difficulties,  however,  we  really  mean  less  to  ac- 
count for  the  defects  than  to  enhance  the  merits  of  the  work  before 
us.  For  though  the  author  has  not  worked  impossibilities,  he 
has  done  wonders  with  his  subject ;  and  though  we  do  sometimes 
miss  those  fresh  and  living  pictures  of  the  characters  which  we 
Icnow,  and  the  nature  with  which  we  are  familiar — ^^and  that  high 
and  deep  interest  which  the  home  scenes  of  our  own  times  and  our 

.  own  people  could  alone  generate  or  sustain,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  he  has  made  marvellous  good  use  of  the  scanty  mate* 
rials  at  his  disposal — and  eked  them  out  both  by  the  greatest 
skill  and  dexterity  in  their  arrangement,  and  by  'all  the  re- 
sources that  original  genius  could  render  subservient  to  such  a 
design.  For  this  purpose  he  has  laid  his  scene  in  a  period  when 
the  rivalry  of  the  victorious  Norman,  and  the  conquered  Saxon 
had  not  been  finally  composed ;  and  when  the  courtly  petulance, 
and  chivalrous  and  military  pride  of  the  one  race  might  yet  he 
^set  in  splendid  opposition  to  the  manly  steadiness  and  honest  bi^t 
homely  simpUcity  of  the  other :  And  has  at  the  same  time  given 
an  air  both  of  dignity  and  of  reality  to  his  story,  by  bringii^ 
in  the  personal  prowess  of  Ccsur  de  Lion  himself,  and  other 
personages  of  historical  fame,  to  assist  in  its  development. — 
Though  reduced  in  a  great  measure  to  the  vulgar  staple  of  arni- 
ed  knights  and  jolly  friars  or  woodsmen,  imprisoned  damsels, 
lawless  barons,  collared  serfs,  and  household  fools — he  has  made 
such  admirable  use  of  his  great  talents  for  description,  and  in- 
vested those  traditional  and  theatrical  persons  with  so  much  of 
the  feelings  and  humours  that  are  of  all  ages  and  all  countries, 
that  we  fretjueutly  cease  to  regard  them — as  it  is  generally  right 
to  r^ard  them — as  parts  of  a  fantastical  pageant;  and  are  often 
brought  to  consider  the  knights  who  joust  in  panoply  in  the 
lists,  and  the  foresters  who  snoot  deer  with  arrows,  and  plun- 
der travellers  in  the  woods,  as  real  individuals,  with  hearts  of 
fie^h  and  blood  beating  in  their  bosoms  like  our  own — actual 
exist^ncps,  in  short,  into  whose  views  we  may  reasonably  en- 
ter, a|)d  with  whose  emotions  we  are  bound  to  sympathize.     To 

'  all  this  he  has  added,  oiit  of  the  prodigality  of  his  high  and  in- 
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yentive  genius,  the  grace  and  the  interest  of  some  lolfy  and 
sweet  and  superhuman  characters — ^for  which,  though  evidrat- 
ly  fictitious,  and  unnatural  in  any  stage  of  society,  the  remote- 
ness of  the  scene  on  which  they  are  introduced,  may  serve  as 
an  apology-T-if  they  could  need  any  other  than  what  they  bring 
along  with  them  in  their  own  sublimity  and  beauty. 

In  comparing  this  work  then  with  the  former  productions  of 
the  same  master-hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  we  are 
passing  in  a  good  depee  from  the  reign  of  nature  and  reality, 
to  that  of  fancy  ana  romance ;  and  exchanging  for  scenes  of 
wonder  and  curiosity,  those  more  homefelt  sympathies  and 
deeper  touches  of  delight  that  can  only  be  excited  by  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  we  live,  and  the  objects  that  are  constantly 
around  ys.  A  far  greater  proportion  of  the  work  is  according* 
ly  made  up  of  splendid  descriptions  of  arms  and  dresses— 
scnoated  and  massive  casde^^-toumaments  of  mailed  champions 
1 — solemn  feasts-r-formal  courtesies,  and  other  matters  of  exter* 
nal  and  visible  presentment,  that  are  only  entitled  to  such  dis- 
tinction as  connected  with  the  older  times,  and  noyel  by  virtue 
of  their  antiquity — ^wbile  the  interest  of  the  story  is  maintained 
far  more  by  surprising  adventures  and  extraordinary  situations, 
the  startling  effect  of  exaggerated  sentiments,  and  the  strong 
contrast  of  exaggerated  characters,  than  by  the  sober  charnis 
of  truth  and  reality, — the  exquisite '  representation  of  scenea 
with  which  we  ure  iamlliar,  or  the  skilfiu  df v^lopmoit  of  affec- 
tions which  we  have  often  experiencedt 

These  bright  lights  and  deep  shadows^-^his  succession  of  bril- 
liant pictures,  addressed  as  often  to  the  cnre  as  to  the  imagtna* 
tion,  and  oftener  to  the  imagination  than  the  heart— this  prefer- 
.ence  of  striking  generalities  to  homely  details,  all  belong  more 
properly  to  the  province  of  poetry  dian  of  protei  and  Ivanhoe  ac- 
cordingly seems  to  us  mucn  more  aktn  to  the  most  splendid  of 
modern  poems,  than  the  most  interesting  of  modefn  novels;  and 
savours  much  more  of  the  author  of  Marmionor  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  than  of  that  of  Waverley  or  Old  Mortality.  Fbr  our  part 
we  prefer,  and  we  care  not  who  knows  it,  the  prose  to  the  poetry — 
whether  in  metre  or  out  of  it;  ^nd  would  willingly  exchange,  if 
the  proud  alternative  were  in  oi|r  choice,  even  the  great  fame  of 
Mr  Scott,  for  that  which  awaita  the  mtghty  unknown  who  haa 
here  raised  his  standard  of  rivalry  within  the  ancient  limits  of 
his  reign.  We  must  now  proceed,  however,  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  his  attempt,  to  the  few  among  our  readers  to  whom  it 
may  still  be  unknown ;  and  to  express  our  opinion — and  we 
(iare  say  theirs  also — of  its  merits,  to  the  rest. 

fli^  scene,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  laid  ii^  the  time  of 
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Hichard  the  1st,  and  in  the  memorable  year  of  his  escape  from 
his  long  imprisonment,  and  his  brief  and  triumphant  restoration 
to  his  English  subjects.  A  great  part  of  its  interest,  too,  depends, 
as  nve  have  also  intimated,  on  the  contrast  of  the  Norman  and 
Saxon  characters,  and  the  splendid  exhibition  of  what  was  pecu 
liar  in  each :  And  to  understand  the  slight  abstract  of  the  story 
with  which  we  mean  to  accompany  and  connect  our  extracts,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  premise,  that  Cedric,  one  of  the  few  Saxon 
thanes  who  still  retained  the  ample  possessions  of  his  forefathers, 
and  bravely  made  head  against  the  insolent  usurpations  of  the 
Norman  nobility,^  had  long  acted  as  guardian  to  the  lady  Row* 
ena,  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious  Alfred,  in  whose  issue  hm 
still  nourished  a  feeble  hope  that  the  antient  line  of  the  English 
xnonarchs  might  be  restored.  Though  himself  of  the  noblest 
race,  he  did  not  conceive  his  family  entitled  to  aspire  to  this 
lofty  alliance ;  and,  while  the  great  object  of  his  patriotic  kn* 
^ciety  was  to  unite  the  lovely  Rowena  to  the  noble  Athelstane  of 
Coningsburgh,  he  had  banished  his  only  son  from  his  presence, 
for  having  presumed  to  solicit  the  favour  of  the  royal  beauty„ 
Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe,  for  so  was  the  son  called,  though  conscious 
of  having  made  an  impression  on  the  tender  heart  of  Rowena, 
had  submitted  in  silence  to  this  exile ;  and  had  not  abated  his 
father's  displeasure  hv  following  the  fortunes  of  tbe  Norman 
Hichard  in  his  chivalrous  exploits  in  Palestine,  where  it  was 
understood  he  had  performed  many  feats  of  valour,  aiul  endur- 
ed many  wrongs  and  hardships ;  though  the  imperfect  commtif 
nicatimi  that  could  be  maintained  with  that  distant  region,  had 
}on^  rendered  his  fate  uncertain. 

Tlie  rtoiy  o^m»,  after  <»me  hi<toricia  notices  of  great  vigot* 
find  accumcy,  with  a  picture  of  two  of  Cedric's  domestics  tend- 
ing his  herd  of  «wine  in  a  forest  adjoining  his  domain  in  tbe 
pentral  districts  of  Yorkshire :  one  of  them  is  the  keeper  of  the 
herd,  the  other  is  the  bottsehold  jester  or  fool  of  the  worthy 
thane^  That  our  readers  may  have  an  early  taste  of  the  force 
^nd  liveliness  of  the  descriptions  in  which  the  work  abounds,  w^ 
must  present  diem  with  a  tew  of  these  introductory  sentences. 

'  Th^  sun  W98  setting  upon  one  of  the  rich  glassy  glades  of  that 
forest*  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter, 

.  Hundreds  of  bro94  sbort-istenuned  oaks,  which  had  witnessed  perhaps 
tlie  stately  march  of  the  Il.<^nian  soldiery,  flung  their  broad  gnarled 
arms  4>ver  a  thick  carpet  of  the  most  delicious  green  sward  ;  in  sotiie 
places  they  were  intermingled  with  beeches,  hollies,  and  copcswood 

.  of  various  descriptions,  so  closely  as  totally  to  intercept  the  level 
heams  of  the  sinking  sun  ;  in  others  they  receded  from-  each  other, 
fyfvoia^  those  long  sweeping  vistas,  in  the  intricacy  of  which  (he  ^y^ 


delighU  to  Ios0  itself^  while  imagination  considers  them  a&die  pttth# 
to  yet  wilder  scenes  of  sylvan  solitude.  Here  the  red  rays  of  th^ 
sun  shot  a  broken  and  discoloured  light,  that  partially  hung  upon  the 
shattered  boughs  and  mossy  triinks  of  the  trees,  and  there  they  illu- 
minated in  brilliant  patches  the  portions  of  turf  to  which  they  made 
their  way.  A  considerable  open  space,  in  the  midst  of  this  glade^ 
seemed  formerly  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  rites  of  Druidical  su- 
perstition ;  for,  on  the  summit  of  a  hillock,  so  regular  as  to  seem  ar- 
tificial,  there  still  remained  part  of  a  circle  of  rough  unhewA  stones^ 
of  large  dimensions.  Seven  stood  upright ;  the  rest  had  been  dis« 
lodged  from  their  places,r  probably  by  the  zeal  oT  some  convert  to 
Christianity,  and  lay,  some  prostrate  near  their  former  stte,  and  others 
ton  the  side  of  the  hill.  One  large  stone  only  had  found  its  way  te 
the  bottom  ;  and  in  stopping  the  course  of  a  stnall  brook,  which  glid^ 
€d  smoothly  round  the  foot  of  the  eminence,  gave,  by  its  opposition, 
a  feeble  voice  of  murmur  to  the  placid  and  elsewhere  silent  streamlet. 
^  The  human  figures  which  completed  this  landscape,  were  in  nun> 
<ber  two,  partaking,  in  their  dress  and  appearance,  of  that  wild  and 
rustic  character  which  belonged  to  the  woodlands  of  the  West* Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire  at  this  early  period.  The  eldest  of  these  men  had 
It  stern,  savage,  and  wild  aspect.  His  garment  was  of  the  simplest 
JTorm  imaginable,  being  a  close  jacket  with  sleeves,  composed  of  the 
tanned  skin  of  some  animal,  on  which  the  hair  had  been  originally 
left,  but  which  had  been  worn  off  in  so  many  places,  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  distinguish,  from  the  patches  that  remained,  to 
what  creature  the  fur  had  belonged.  This  primeval  vestment  reach- 
ed from  the  throat  to  the  knees,  and  served  at  once  all  the  usual 
purposes  of  body-clothing  ^  there  was  no  wider  opening  at  the  Col- 
lar, than  was  necessary  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  head,  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  was  put  on  by  sHpping  it  over  th^  head 
'And  shoulders,  in  the  maimer  of  a  modern  shirt,  fit  ancipni  hauberk. 
Sandals,  bound  with  thongs  made  of  boars'  hide>, protected  the  feet; 
&hd  a  sort  of  roll  of  thin  leather  was  twined  arti^cially  round  t^e 
.legs,  and,  ascending  above  tlie  calf,  lefb  the  knees  bare,  like  those  of 
a  Scottish  Highlander.  To  make  the  jacket  sit  yet  more  close  to  the 
body,  it  was  gatliered.at  the  middle  by  a  broadJeathern  belt,  secured 
by  a  brass  buckle ;  to  one  side  of  which  was  attached  a  sort  of  scrip, 
and  to  the  other  a  ram's  horn,  accoutred  with  a  mouth-piece,  for 
tl^e  purpose  of  blowing.  In  the  same  belt  was  stuck  one  of  those 
Jong,  broad,  sharp-pointed,  and  two-edged  knives,  with  a  buckV 
iiorn  handle,  which  were  fabricated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  t>ore 
even  at  this  early  period  the  name  of  a  Sheffield  whittle.  The  main 
had  no  covering  upon  his  head,  which  was  only  defended  by  his  own 
thick  hair,  matted  and  twisted  together,  and  scorched  by  the  influence 
of  the  sun  into  a  rusty  dark  red  colour,  forming  a  contrast  with  thQ 
overgrown  beard  upon  his  cheeks,  which  was  rather  of  a  yellow  or 
•|kmber  hue.  One  *part  of  his  dress  only  remains,  but  it  is  too  remark- 
9b\e  to  be  inj{>pressed ;  it  was  u  brass  ring,  resembling  av.dog>  coiiacCt 
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but  without  8»^  opetfog,  and  scMered  fttt  tmmA  Ym  nkA^  m>  looi^ 
as  to  form  no  impediment  to  his-  breathingy  yet  8o  tight  aa  to  be  iii« 
capable  of  being  removed,  excepting  by  the  use  of  the  file.  On  thii 
singular  gorget  was  engraved  in  Saxon  characters^  an  inscription  of 
the  following  purport : — **  Gurth»  the  son  of  Beowulph,  is  the  bom 
thrall  of  Cedric  of  Rotherwood. " '    I.  7-ia 

The  Fool)  whose  whole  part  is  copied  with  considerable  bold* 
ness  and  saccess  from  the  specimens  of  that  character  in  Shaken 
speare,  and  especially,  we  think,  from  the  kind-hearted  one  who 
attended  on  the  wanderings  of  the  unhappy  Lear,  is  described 
with  equal  effect ;  and  a  considerable  and  very  characteristic 
dialogue  is  maintained  between  him  and  his  companion,  about 
their  several  occupadons,  and  common  sufferings  from  the  Nor- 
mans, -when  they  arfe  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  the  portly 
Prior  of  a  neighbouring  abbey,  accompanied  by  a  fierce  and 
stately  cavalier,  attended  by  two  Moorish  slaves  in  habits  of 
the  gorgeous  East,  The. bearing  and  equipments  of  the  whole 
party  are  described  with  the  greatest  spirit ;  but  as  such  obv 
jects  have  been  often  described  before,  we  take  leave  to  pasK 
them  over,  as  well  as  the  conversation  which  passes  as  Uiey 
inquire  the  way  to  At6  dwelling  oi  Cedric,  on  whose  hospitality 
they  mean  to  encroach  for  that  night's  lodgings  as  they  travel 
to  an  approaching  tournament  at  Ashby-de^-la-Zouche.  They 
find  ft  pilgrim  in  the  wood^  who  guides  them  to  the  place  oP 
their  destination ;  of  which,  and  its  potent  proprietor,  we  have 
the  following  admirable  description. 

^  The  mansion  was  a  low,  irregular  building,  containing  several 
court-yards  or  enclosures,  extending  over  a  considerable  space 'd( 
ground,  and  which,  though  its  size  argued  the  inhabitant  to  be  a 
person  of  wealth,  differed  entirely  from  the  tall,  turreted,  and  ca^ 
tellated  buildings  in  which  the  Norman  nobility  resided,  and  which 
had  become  the  universal  style  of  architecture  throughout  England.  — ^ 
Rotherwood  was  not,  however,  without  defences;  no  habitation,  ih 
that  disturbed  period,  could  have  been  so,  without  the  risk  of  bein^ 
plundered  and  burnt  before  the  next  morning.  A  deep  fosse,  or 
ditch,  was  drawn  round  the  whole  building,  and  filled  with  water 
froin  a  neighbouring  stream.  A  double  stockade,  or  palisade,  con^- 
posed  of  pointed  beams,  which  the  adjacent  forest  supplied,  defend* 
ed  the  outer  and  inner  bank  of  the  fosse*  There  was  an  entranect 
from  the  west  through  the  outer  stockade,  which  communicated  by 
a  drawbridge,  with  a  similar  opening  in  the  interior  defences. 

'  In  a  haH,  the  height  of  which  was  greatly  disproportioned  to  its 
^treme  length  and  width,  a  long  oaken  table,  formed  of  planks 
rough-hewn  from  the  forest,  and  which  had  scarcely  received  any 
polisby  stood  ready  prepared  for  the  evening  meal  of  Cedric  thi^ 
Saxon.  The  roof,  cotnposed  of  beams  and  raflers,  had  nothing  to  di* 
yide  the  apartment  from  the  sky  excepting  the  planking  and  thatc^^ 
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There  was  a  huge  fire*plftce  at  either  end  of  Ae^ialf ;  but  at  the  cfaim^ 
nies  were  coiistnieted  in  a  very  clumsy  manner,  at  least  as  much  of 
the  smoke  found  Us  way  into  the  apartment  as  escaped  by  the  proper 
vent.  The  constant  vapour  which  this  occasioned,  had  polished  the 
rafters  and  beams  of  the  low«browed  hall,  by  en(»'usting  them  with  a 
black  varnish  of  soot.  On  the  sides  of  the  apartment  hung  imple* 
ments  of  war  and  of  the  chase ;  and  there  were  at  each  corner  fold- 
ing doors,  which  gave  jaccess  to  other  parts  of  the  extensive  building, 
.*-  The  other  appointments  of  the  mansion  partook  of  the  rude  sim* 
plicity  of  the  Saxon  period,  which  Cedric  piqued  himself  upon  rnain^^ 
taining.  The  floor  was  composed  of  eartjb  mixed  with  lime,  trodde^i 
into  such  a  hard  substapce,  as  is  often  employed  in  flooring  our  mo- 
dem barns.  For  about  pne  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  apartment, 
the  floor  was  raised  by  a  step  ;  and  this  space,  which  was  called  the 
dais,  was  occupied  only  by  the  principal  members  of  the  family  and 
visitors  of  distinction.  -^  Massive  chairs  and  jetties  of  carved  oak  were 
placed  upon  the  dais ;  and  over  these  seats  and  th^  niore  elevated 
table  was  fastened  a  canopy  of  cloth,  which  servet)  iq  some  degree 
to  protect  the  dignitaries  who  occupied  that  di8tif!|^ui«bed  station 
from  the  weather,  and  from  the  rain,  whi€h  in  some  jplaces  found  its 
.^ay  through  the  ill  constructed  raofl  -^  In  4iie  centre  of  the  upper 
'table  were  placed  two  chairs  more  elevated  tkaft  the  rest,  for  the  mas- 
tdr  and  mistress  of  the  family,  iii4io  presided  over  the  scene  of  hospi- 
tality, and,  from  doing  so,  derived  their  Saxon  title  of  honour,  which 
signifies  ''  The  Dividers  of  Bread,  "i — To  each  of  these  chairs  was 
lidded  a  footstool,  curiously  parved  imd  inlaid  with  ivory,  which  itiar^ 
.  of  distinction  was  peculiar  to  them. 

*  One  of  these  seats  was*  at  present  occupied  by  Cedxif;  the  Sa- 
xon, who,  though  but  in  rank  a  thane,  or,  as  the  Normans  calle4 
him,  a  Franklin,  felt,   at  the.  delay  of  his  evening  meal,  an  irrit- 
able impatience  which  might  have  become  an  aldorman  whether  oif 
andent  or  of  n^oderir  times.  —  It  appeared,  indeed^  from  the  coun* 
.tenance  of  this  proprietor,  that  he  was  of  a  frank,  but  hasty  and 
>dioleric  temper.     He  was  not  above  the  middle  statur^  but  broad- 
shouldered,  Jong-armed,  and  powerfully  made,  like  one  accustonv- 
-eA  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  war  or  of  the  chase  5  his  face  was  broad» 
^ith  large  blue  eyes,  open  and  frank  features,  fine  teeth,  and  a 
well  formed  head,  altogether  expressive  of  that  sort  of  good  hu- 
.jttour  which  often  lodges  with  a  sudden  and  hasty  temper.    Pride 
and  jealousy  there  was  in  his  eye,,  fyr  his  life  bad  been  spent  in  as- 
^rting  rights  which  were  constantly  liable  to  invasion;  and  the  prompt, 
fiery  and  resolute  disposition  of  the  man,  had  bf|en  kept  constantly 
,upon  the  alert  by  the  circumstances  of  his  situation.     His  long  yel- 
ipw  hair  was  equally  divided  upon  the  top  of  his  head  and  upon  hi;i 
-ibrow*,  and  combed  down  on  each  side  to  the  length  of  his  shoulders ; 
it  had  but  little  tendency  to  grey,  although  Cedric  was  approaching 
jto  his  sixtieth  year.  —  His  dress  was  a  tunic  of  forest  green,  furre^ 
jt  d^e  throat  and  cu&  witli  what  was  called  minever ;  a  kia^  of  fqr 
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inferior  in  quality  to  ermine,  and  forqiedy  it  is  bdieved)  of  the  diift 
of  the  grey  squirrel. '  This  doublet'  hung  unbuttoned  over  a  cloM 
dresis  of  scarlet  which  sate  tight  to  his  body ;  he  had  breeches  of  the 
same ;  but  they  (£d  not  reach  lower  than  the  lower  part  iof  the  diigh^ 
leaving  the  knee  exposed.  His  feet  had  sandals  of  the  same  fashion 
with  the  peasatits,  but  of  finer  materials,  and  secured  in  the  front 
with  gol^n  clasps.  H^  had  bracelets  of  gold  upon  his  arma,  aad  m 
broad  collar  of  the  same  precious  metid  around  his  neck*  About  his 
waste  he  wore  a  ridily-studded  belt^  in  which  was  stuck  a  sho^t 
straight  two-edged  sw.ord,  with  a  sharp  point,  so  disposed  as  to.  hang 
almost  perpendicularly  by  his  side,  fiehind  his  seat  was  hung  a  scar* 
let  cloth  cloak  lined  with  fur^  and  a  ci^  of  the  same  materials  richly 
embroidered,  which  com{^eted  the  dress  of  the,  opulent  landholder 
when  he  chose  to  go  forth.  A  short  boar  ^ear,  with  a  broad  and 
bright  steel  head,  also  reclined  against  the  back  of  his  chair,  whlcli 
served  him,  when  he  walked  abroad,  for  the  purposes  of  a  staff  or  of 
a  wei^on,  as  chance  might  require.  *    I.  45-62. 

The  horn  of  the  travellers  is  now  heard  at  the  gate^-and 
Cedric  is  informed  that  the  Prior  Ayraer^  and  the  valiant  Knight 
Templar  Brian  de  Bois-Guilhert^  crave  the  shelter  of  his  root 
Though  bv  no  means  pleased  with  Norman  visitors,  the  hospi- 
t^ty  of  jiotlierwood  js  not  to  be  impeached ;  and  the  guests 
are  marsballedi  with  much  state  and  solemn  welcoming,  into 
.the  hall  of  the  Saxon ;  where  they  are  q^eedily  joined  by  the 
JLady  Rowena,  who&e  anxiety  to  hear  news  from  Palestine  in«- 
4uced  her,  on  this  occasion,  to  disregard  her  guardian's  recom* 
mendation  to  keep  the  state  of  her  own  apartment.  We  must 
gratify  our  fair  readers  with  this  description  of  her  dress  and 
person* 

*  Formed  in  the  best  proportions  of  her  sex,  .Rowena  was  tall  m 
.i^tature,  yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  attract  observation  on  acQojunt  of 
superior  height.  Her  complexion  was  exquisitely  fair ;  but  the  noble 
cast  of  her  head  and  features  prevented  the  insipidity  which  some- 
times attaches  to  fair  beauties.  Her  clear  blue  eye,  which  sate  en- 
shrined beneath  a  graceful  eye-brow  of  brown  sufficiently  marked  to 
give  expression  to  the  forehead,  seemed  capable  to  kindle  as  well  as 
melt,  to  command  as  well  as  to  beseech.  If  mildness  were  the  more 
natural  expression  of  such  a  combination  of  features,  it  was  plain , 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  the  exercise  of  habitual  superiority^ . 
and  the  reception  of  general  homage,  had  given  to  the  Saxoki  lady 
B  loftier  character,  which  mingled  with  and  qualified  that  bestowed  by 
nature.  Her  profuse  hair^  of  a  colour  betwixt  brown  and  flaxeo, 
,  was  arranged  in  a  fanciful  and  graceful  manner  in  numerqus  ringlets, 
«to  form  which  art  had  probably  aided  nature.  These  locks  wer& 
braided  with  gems,  and,  being  worn  at  full  length,  intimated  the 
noble  Inrth  and  free-born  condition  of  the  maiden.  A  golden  chaiijf,^ 
to  which  was  attached  a  small  reliquary  of  the  same  metal,  hung 
roimd  iter  neck.    She  wore  bracelets  on  her  arm^,  which  were  bare. 
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Her  dress  was  axt  Cuider^gown  and  kirtk  of  pale  aei^^eeii  difc,  oven 
which  hung  a  long  loose  robe,  which  reached  ta  the  ground,  havmg 
very  wide  sleeves,  which  came  dow^,  however,  very  uttle  below  tb^ 
elbo#.  This  robe  was  crimson,  and  manufactured  out  of  the  very^ 
finest  wooL  A  veil  oi  silk*  interwoven  with  gold,  was  attached  t^ 
the  upper  part  oi  it,  which  could  be,  at  the  wearer's  pleasure,  either 
^rawn  over  the  face  add  bosom  after  the  Spanish  fashion,  or  disposed 
as  a  sort  of  drapery  round  the  shoulders* '    I.  73, 74. 

The  ardent  gaze  of  the  Templar  soon  obliges  tlie  PrinceSB 
1k>  put  this  drapery  to  its  prc^r  use — and  a  conversation  en* 
sues,  in  which,  though  the  Templar  speaks  with  arrogance,  and 
the  Prior  with  studied  courtesy,  we  cannot  say  that  there  is 
much  which  reminds  us  either  of  the  real  talk  of  strangers  thus 
assembled,  or  of  those  exquisite  imitations  oi  real  talk  which 
abound  in  this  author's  otiier  performances.  By  and  by,  a 
Wandering  Jew  seeks  the  shelter  of  Cedric's  hall  from  the 
ni^bt-storm  that  is  howiing  without;  and  is  introduced,  by  his 
.orders,  to  a  very  disdainful  and  discourteous  society.  Every 
'<me,  even  to  the  lowest  menial,  shrinks  in  abhorrence  from  the 
hated  unbeliever — till  the  Pilgrim,  who  had  modestly  stationed 
himself  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  taking  compassion  on 
his  silver  beard  and  venerable  age,  resigns  his  humble  place  to 
him,  and  passes  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  apartment.  After 
the  commotion  occasioned  by  this  intrusion  has  subsided,  the 
Lady  Rowena  turns  the  conversation  to  the  Holy  Land,  anjd 
inquires  of  the  Templar,  who  were  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Christian  champions  in  that  arduous  warfare. — He  answers, 
that  none  were  to  be  compared  to  the  valiant  knights  of  his 
order.   . 

<  <c  ^ere  there  then  none  in  the  English  army,  "  said  the  Lady 
Rowena,  ^^  whose  names  are  worthy  to  be  mentioned  with  the  Knights 
of  the  Temple,  and  of  St  John  ?  '^ —  "  Forgive  me,  lady,  "  replied 
De  Bois-Guilbert ;  "  the  English  monarch  did,  indeed,  bring  to  Pa- 
lestine a  host  of  gallant  warriors,  second  only  to  those  whose  breasts 
have  been  the  unceasing  bulwark  of  that  blessed  land.  *'  —  ^'  Second 
to  NONE,  ^  said  the  Pilgrim,  who  had  stood  near  enough  to  hear,  and 
ixad  listened  to  this  conversation  with  marked  impatience.  All  turn- 
ed toward  the  spot  from  whence  this  unexpected  asseveration  was 
beard.  '^  I  say,  **  repeated  the  Pilgrim  in  a  firm  and  strong. voice, 
.<'  that  the  English  chivalry  were  second  to  none  who  ever  drew  sword 
in  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  I  say  besides,  for  I  saw  it,  that  Kjng 
Kichard  himself,  and  five  of  his  knights,  held  a  tournament  after  the 
taking  of  St  John-de-Acre,  as  challengers  against  all  comers.  I  say 
that,  on  that  day,  each  knight  ran  three  courses,  and  cast  to  th|» 

S round  three  antagonists.    I  add,  that  seven  of  these  assailants  were 
[nights  of  the  Temple — and  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  well  knows 
th^truih  of  what  I  tell  you. "  —  It  is  impossible  for  language  to  de« 
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■scribe  the  bitter  scowl  of  rage  which  rendered  yet  darler  the  swarthy 
countenance  of  the  Templar.  In  the  extremity  of  his  resentment 
and  confusion,  his  quivering  fingers  griped  towards  the  handle  of  hia 
sword,  and  perhaps  only  withdrew,  from  the  consciousness  that  no  act 
of  violence  could  be  safely  executed  in  that  place  and  presence. 
'Cedricy  whose  feelings  were  all  of  a  right  onward  and  simple  kind, 
and  were  seldom  occupied  by  more  than  one  object  at  once,  omitted^ 
in  the  joyous  glee  with  which  he  heard  of  the  glory  of  his  country- 
men, to  rem^k  the  angry  confusion  of  his  guest ;  '^  I  would  give 
thee  this  golden  bracelet,  Pilgrim,  could'st  thou  tell  me  the  names  of 
those  knights  who  upheld  so  gallantly  the  renown  of  merry  England." 
— ♦<  TbsX  will  I  do  blythely, "  replied  the  Pilgrim,  "  and  that  with- 
out  guerdon ;  ijay  oath,  for  a  time,  prohibits  me  touching  gold. " «-« 
«  The  first  ii^  h<)nour  as  in  arms,  in  renown  as  in*place^ "  said  the 
Pilgrim, ''  was  the  brave  Richard,  King  of  England.  "..«<<  I  forgive 
him, "  said  Cedric ;  ^'  I  forgive  him  his  descent  from  the  tyrant  Duke 
William. "  -—  '*  The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  tlie  second, "  continued 
the  Filgrkn;  '^  Sir  Thomas  Multon  of  Gilslaod  was  the  third.'*  — 
<'  Of  Saxon  descent,  he  at  least,''  said  Cedric,  with  exultation. — 
•*  Sir  Foulk  Doilly  the  fourth, 'V said  the  Pilgrim.  —  "  Saxon  also,.at 
least  by  the  mother's  side, "  continued  Cedric,  who  listened  with  the 
utmost  eagerness,  and  forgot,  iit  part  at  leasts  his  hatred  to  the  Nor- 
mans, in  the  common  triumph  of  the  King  of  England  aodhis  island- 
ers. "  And  who  was  the  fifth  ?  "  he  demanded.  —  "  The  fifth  was 
Snr  Edwin  Turneham. "  — "  Genuine  Saxon,  by  the  soul  of  Hen* 
gist ! "  shouted  Cedric — "  And  the  sixth?  "  he  continued  with  eager- 
ness— **  how  name  you  the  sixth  ?  "  —  "  The  sixth, "  said  the  Pal- 
mer, after  a  pause,  in  which  he  spemed  to  recollect  himself,  ''  was  ». 
young  knight  Of  lesser  renown  and  lower  rank,  assumed  into  tliat  ho- 
nourable company  less  to  aid  their  enterprise  than  to  make  up  their 
numbers — ^his  name  dwells  not  in  my  memory. " 

"  Sir  Palmer,  **  said  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  scornfully,  **  thia 
assumed  forgetfulness,  after  so  much  has  been  remembered,  comes 
too  late  to  serve  your  purpose.  I  will '  myself  tell  the  name  of  the 
knight  before  whose  lance  fortune  and  my  horse's  fault  occasioned 
my  falling — it  was  thb  Knight  of  Ivanhoe  ; — nor  was  there  one 
of  th6  six  that,  for  his  years^  had  more  renown  ii)  arms. — Yet  this 
will  I  slay,  and  loudly — that  were  he  in  England,  and  durst  repeat,  in 
this  week's  tournament,  the  challenge  of  St  John  de  Acre,  I,  mount- 
ed and^  armed  as  I  now  am,  il'ould  give  him  every  advantage  of  wea- 
pons, and  abide  the. result. "  —  "  Your  challenge  would  be  soon  an- 
swered, "  replied  the^Palmer,  **  were  your  antagonist  near  you.  As 
^  the  matter  is,  disturb  not  this  peaceful  hall  with  vaunts  of  the  issue  of 
a  conflict,  which  you  well  know  cannot  take  place.  If  Ivanhoe  ever 
returns  from  Palestine.  I  will  be  his  surety  that  he  meets  you. " 

'  A  crowd  of  conflicting  emotjons  seemed  to  have  occupied  Ce- 
dric, and  kept  him  silent  during  this  discussion.  Gratified  pride, 
-tcseatment,  embarrassment^  chafed  each  other  over  his  broad  and 
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o|^  brow,  tike  the  shadow  of  clouds  drifting  over,  a  kanrest-fidd^ 
^hiJe  his,  attendants,  on  whom  the  name  of  the  sixth  knight  seemed 
to  produce  an  effect  almost  electrical^  hung  in  suspense  upon  their 
master's  looks. '     I.  89-95. 

After  some  more  pacific  talk,  the  guests  retire  to  their  repose 
'^the  Templar  reviling  the  Jew  as  be  passesy  and  talking  apart 
to  his  Moorish  attendants. — The  Pilgrim  is  called  into  die 
chamber  of  the  Lady  Rowena,  and  question^  with  much  ear- 
nestness and  emotion  as  to  the  &te  of  the*  Knight  of  Ivanboe^ 
of  whom  he  disclaims  any  farther  knowledge  than  that  he  pro* 
posed  'ubout  that  time  to  have  returned  to  his  native  land. 
—Betimes  in  the  morning  he  calls  on  the  neglected  JeW,  and 
throws  him  into  an  agony  of  terror  and  gratitude,  by  informfng 
him  that  Bois*Gui1bert  and  his  Moors  meant  to  waylay  him  on 
his  road,  and  oiFering  at  the  same  time  to  gpide  him  in  safety 
through  the  forest,  itjie  would  instantly  set  out  idong  with  him. 
A  word  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Gurth  procures  them  an  easy 
exit  from  the  fortified  grange  qf  Cedric — and  they  prick  throug"^ 
the  woodlands  before  tne  dawn.  When  they  approach  the  towa 
of  Sheffield,  the  Palmer  proposes  to  part — 

*  **  Not  till  you  have  had  the  poor  Jew^s  thanksi ''  said  Isaacr^ 
*^  for  r  presume  not  Co  ask  you  to  go  with  me  to  my  kinsman  Zar 
reth*8»  who  might  aid  me  with  some  means  of  repaying  your  good 
offices."  —  **  I  have  already  said,"  answered  the  I'ilgrim,  *^  that  I 
desire  no  recompense.  If,  among  the  huge  list  of  thy  debtors,  thou 
wift,  for  my  sake,  spare  tlie  gyves  and  the  dungeon  to  some  unhappy 
Christian  who  stands  in  thy  danger,  I  shall  hold  this  morning's  ser* 
vice  to  thee  well  bestowed. " —  **  Stay,  stay, "  said  the  Jew,  laying 
lold  of  his  garment ;  "  something  would  I  do  more  than  this,  some- 
thing for  thyself. — God  knows  the  Jew  is  poor^—yes,  Isaac  is  the 
beggar  of  his  tribe.  Yet  I  can  tell  thee  what  diou  lackest,  and,  it  may 
be,  supply  it  too.  Thy  wish  even  now  is  for  a  horse  and  armour. "  -^ 
The  Palmer  started,  and  turned  suddenly  towards  the  Jew : — "  What 
fiend  prompted  that  guess  ?  **  said  he  hastily,  —  '*  No  matter,  **  said 
the  Jew,  smiling,  ^'  though  it  be  a  true  one — and,  as  I  can  guess  thy 
want,  so  I  can  supply  it. "  -^  **  But  consider, "  said  the  Palmer,  **  my 
character,  my  dress,  my  vi)w.  "t— "  Forgive  roe!"  said  the  Jew. 
But  there  dropt  words  from  you  last  night  and  this  morning,  that, 
like  sparks  from  flint,  showed  the  metal  within ;  and  in  the  bosom  of 
that  Palmer's  gown,  is  hidden  a  knight's  chain  and  spurs  of  gold. 
They  glanced  as  you  stooped  over  my  bed  in  the  morning.*'—  The 
Pilgrim  could  hot  forbear  smiling.  **  Were  thy  garments  searched 
by  as  curious  an  eye,  Isaac,  "  said  he,  "  what  discoveries  might  not 
be  made  ?  "  —  "  No  more  of  that,  "  said  the  Jew,  changing  colour ; 
and  drawing  forth  his  writing  materials  in  hast^,  as  if  to  stop  the  con- 
versation, he  began  to  write  upon  a  piece  of  paper  which  be  sup- 
ported on  the  top  of  his  yellow  cap,  without  dismounting  from  h^s 
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nitile.  Yfhen  he  had  finished,  he  delivered  the  scrolls  which  wai  in 
the  Hebrew  character,  to  the  Pilgrim,  saying,  "  In. the  town  of  Lei* 
cester  all  men  know  the  rich  Jew,  Kirgath  jairam  of  Lombardy ; 
give  him  this  scroll— rhe  hath  on  sale  six  Milan  narne88e$,  the  worst 
would  suit  a  crowned  head— ten  goodly  steeds,  the  worst  might 
mount  a  king,  were  he  to  do  battle  for  his  throne.  Of  these  he  will 
give  thee  thy  choice,  with  every  thing  else  that  can  furnish  thee 
forth  for  the  tournament :  when  it  14  over,  thou  wilt  return  them 
safely — unless  thou  shouldst  have  wherewith  to  pay  their  value  to  the 
owner. "  --i-  *'  But,  Isaac, "  said  the  Pilgrim,  smiling,  '<  dost  thoii 
know  that  in  these  sports,  the  arms  and  steed  of  the  knight  who  is 
unhorsed  are  forfeit  to  his  victor  ?  Now,  I  may  be  unfortunate,  and 
.80  lose  what  I  cannot  replace  0^  repay. "  —  The  Jew  looked  some- 
what astounded  at  this  possibility ;  but  collecting  his  courage,  he  re- 
plied hastily,  *'  No — ^no — ^no — ^It  is  impossible — I  will  not  think  so; 
The  blessing  of  our  Father  will  be  upon  thee.  Thy  lance  will  be 
powerful  as  the  rod  of  Moses.  **  —  So  saying,  he  was  turning  his 
raule*8  head  away,  when  the  Palmer,  in  his  turn,  took  hold  of  hitf 
gaberdine.  '^  Nay,  but  Isaac,  thou  knowest  not  all  tlie  risk.  The 
steed  may  be  slain,  the  armour  injured — for  I  will  spare  neither  horse 
moT  man.  Besides,  those  of  thy  tribe  give  nothing  for  nothing ;  some- 
thing there  must  be  paid  for  Uieir  use. "  —  The  Jew  twisted  himself 
in  his  saddle,  like  a  man  in  a  fit  of  the  cholic ;  but  his  better  feelings 
predominated  over  those  which  were  most  familiar  to  htm.  '*  I  care 
not,  "  he  said,  ^'  I  care  not— let  me  p>*  If  there  is  damage,  it  wUl 
cost  you  nothing — ^if  there  is  usage  money,  Kirgath  Jairani  will  for- 
give it  for  the  sake  of  his  kinsman  Isaac.  Fare  tJiee  well  1 — Yet 
hark  thfe,  good  youth,  "  said  he,  turning  about,  ''  thrust  thyself  not 
too  forward  into  this  vain  hurley  burley^-^I  speak  not  for  end^gering 
the  steed,  and  Coat  of  armour,  but  for  the  sake  of  thine  own  life  and 
limbs.'*  —  <<  Gram'ercy  for  thy  caution,''  said  the  Palmer,  again 
smiling  ;  '<  I  will  use  thy  courtesy  frankly,  and  .it  will  go  hard  with 
me  but  I  will  requite  itl  *'  *    I.  125-129. 

We  come  now  to  the  tournament,  or.  Passage  of  Arms  of  Ash- 
by,  in  the  description  of  which  the  author  has  made  use  of  all 
bis  resources,  and  presented  us  at  otice  with  a  more  learned  and 
a  more  lively  picture  of  that  stately  and  chivalrous  div^rtise-: 
ment^  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer;  We  must  tresit 
our  readers  to  a  little  corner  of  this  splendid  exhibition. 

'  The  scene,  he  observes,  ^  was  singularly  romantic.  On  tbei 
terge  of  a  trood,  which  approached  to  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of 
A^hby,  was  an  extensive  meadow  of  the  finest  stnd  most  beautiful 
green  turf,  surrounded  on  one  side  by  the- forest,  and  fringed  ob  the 
other  by  straggling  01^  trees,  some  of  which  had  grown  to  an  in.^ 
mense  size.  The  ground,  as  if  fashioned  on  purpose  for  the  martiM 
display  which  was  intended,  sloped  gradually  down  on  all  sides  to  a 
level  bottom,  which  was  enclosed  for  the  lists  with  strong  patisadiee 
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farming  a  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  mtle  in  length,  and  about  half  a9 
broad.  The  form  was  square,  save  that  the  corners  were  consider- 
ably rounded  off,  in  order  to  afford  more  convenience  for  the  specta- 
tors. The  openings  fbr  the  entry  of  the  combatants  were  at  the 
northern  and  soutl^rn  extremities  of  the  lists,  accessible  by  strong 
veoodtn  gates,  each  wide  enough  to  admit  two  horsemen  riding  a« 
breast.  At  each  of  these  portals  were  stationed  two  heralds,  attend- 
ed by  six  trumpets,  as  many  pursuivants,  and  a  strong  body  of  men- 
at-arms  for  maintaining  order,  and  ascertaining  the  quality  -of  the 
kftights  who  proposed  to  engage  in  this  martial  game.  —  On  a  plat*^ 
form  beyond  the  southern  entrance,  formed  by  a  natural  elevation  of 
the  ground,  were  pitched  five  magnificent  pavilions,  adorned  with 
pennons  of  vunset  and  black,  ^e  diosen  colour  of  the  five  knighta 
challengers.  The  cords  of  the  tents  were  of  the  same  colour.  Be- 
fore eadi  paviliiHi  was  suspended  the  shield  of  the  knight  by  whom 
it  was/  occupied,  and  beside  it  stood  his  scpiire,  quaintly  disguised  aa 
a  savage  or  sylvan  man,  or  in  some  other  fantastic  dress,  according 
ta  tl^  taste  of  hid  master,  and  the  character  which  he  was  pleased  to 
a^ume  during  the  game.  The  central  pavilion,  as  the  place  of  ho- 
nour,* had  been  assigned'  to  Btian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  whoie  renown^ 
kt  all  gam^s  of  chivdry,  no'  less  ifhan  his  connexion  with  the  knights 
who  had  undertaken  this  Passage  of  Arms,  had  occasioned  him  to  be 
elderly  received  into  rhe  company  of  the  challengers,  and  even  ad- 
opted as  a  chief.  On  one  side  of  his  tent  were  pitched  those  of  Re- 
giii^d  Front-de-Boeuf  and  Richard  de  Malvoisin,,  and  on  the  other 
was  the  pavilion  of  Hugh  de  Gentmesnil,  ftc- 

*  the  e^tenot  o€  the  lists  was  in  part  occupied  by  temporary  gal- 
leries spt^ead  with  tapestry  and  carpets,  and  accomnodated  with  cu- 
shions for  the  convenience  df  those  ladied.  and  noWeswho  were  ex- 
pected to  attend  upon  the  tournament.  A  narrow"  space,  betwixt 
these  galleries  and  the  lists,  ga^e  acconnnodation  for  yeomanry  and 
ipectators  of  a  better  degree  than  the  mere  vulgar,  and  might  be 
compared  to  the  pit  of  a  theatre.  The  promiscuous  multitiide  ar- 
ranged themselves  upon  large  banks  of  turf  prepared  fbr  the  purpose^ 
ni^iHch,  aided  by  the  natural  elevation  of  the  ground,  enabled  them  te^ 
look  over  the  galleries,  and  obtain  a  fair  view  into  the  lists.  Besides 
the  accommodation  which  these  stations  afibrded,  many  hundreds 
had  perched  th^nlselves  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  which  surround- 
ed the  meadow ;  atod  even  the  steeple  of  a  country  church,  at  some 
diBtance^  was  crowded  with  spectators^ '^    I.  133-1^7. 

Prince  John^  who  was  then  engaged  with  Philip  of  France 
in  his  base  and  treasonable  plots  against  the  life  and  liberty 
of  his  hetoic  brother,  and  had  appointed  this  festival,  partly  to^ 
mtlster  and  display  the  force  of  his  faction,  and  partly  to  court 
|)opular  favour,  wa^  conspicuous  in  the  midst  of  the  splendid 
assemblage,  and  caracoled  within  the  lists  at  the  head  of  a  jo-  , 
Vml  and  laughing  party,  eyeing  with  bold  and  lascivious  glances 
the  beauties  who  adorned  the  lofty  galleries.     Among  the  mos5 


conspicuous  of  those  was  the  lovely  Rowena,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Cedric  and  bis  sluggish  kinsman  of  Coningsburgh ; 
and  not  the  least  distinguished  in  the  throng,  was  the  fair  lie* 
becca,  the  daughter  of  the  insulted  Jew,  who  having  got  over 
his  perils  and  terrors,  appeai'ed  here  in  sumptuous  raiment^ 
with  this  beautiful  creature  on  his  arm.  Several  occurrences^ 
partly  of  a  ludicrous,  and  all  of  a  characteristic  nature,  are  de- 
scribed with  infinite  spirit  and  felicity.  But  we  must  go  on  to 
the  material  business  of  the  scene, 

*  The  lists' now  presented  a  most  splendid  spectacle.  The  sloping 
galleries  were  crQwded  with  all  that  was  noble,  great,  wealthy,  and 
beautifal  in  the  northern  and  midland  parts  of  England ;  and  the  con- 
trast of  the  various  dresses  of  these  dignified  spectators,  rendered 
the  view  as  gay  as  it  was  rich,  while  the  interior  and  lower  space, 
filled  with  the  substantial  burgesses  and  yeomen  of  merry  England, 
formed,  in  their  more  plain  attire,  a  dark  fringe,  or  border,  around 
tills  circle  of  brilliant  embroidery,  relieving,  and  at  the  same  time 
setting  off,  its  splendour* 

'  The  enclosed  space  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lists, 
iu'ge  as  it  was,  was  now  completely  <ii^owded  with  knights  de- 
sirous to  prove  their  skill  against  the  challengers,  and,  when 
viewed  from  the  galleries,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  sea .  of 
waving  plumage,  intermixed  with  glistening  helmets  and  tall  lances, 
to  the  extremities  of  which  were,  in  many  cases,  attached  small 
pennons  of  about  a  spanks-breadth,  which,  flattering  in  the  air 
as  the  breeze  caught  them,  joined  with  the  restless  motion  of 
the  feathers  to  add  liveliness  to  the  scene^  —  The  champions 
now  advanced  through  the  lists,  restraining  their  fiery  steeds,  and 
compelling  them  to  move  slowly,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
exhibited  their  paces,  together  with  the  grace  and  dexterity  of  the 
riders.  As  the  procession  entered,  the  sound  of  a  wild  Barbarid 
music  was  heard  from  behind  the  tents  of  the  challengers,  wher€i 
the  performers  were  <ioncealed.  It  was  of  eastern  origin,  having 
been  brought  from  the  Holy  Land ;  and  the  mixture  of  the  cym- 
bals and' bells  seemed  to  bid  welcome  at  once,  and  defiance,  to  th^ 
knights- as  they  advanced.  With  the  eyes  of  an  immense  con-^ 
course  of  spectators  fixed  upon  them,  the  five  knights  advanced  up 
to  the  platform  upon  which  the  tents  of  the  challengers  stood ;  and 
there  separating  themselves,  each  touched  slightly,  and  with  the  re- 
verse of  his  lance,  the  shield  of  the  antagonist  to  whom  he  wished  to 
oppose  himself.  The  lower  orders  of  spectators  in  general — nay^ 
many  of  the  hlghet",  and  it  is  even  said  several  of  the  ladies,  wer^ 
rather  disappointed  at  the  champions  choosing  the  arms  of  court^^y. 
For  the  same  sort  of  persons,  who,  in  the  present  day,  applaud.  mos6 
highly  the  deepest  tragedies,  were  then  -interested  in  a  tournamenii 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  danger  incurred  by  the  champions  en- 
gaged. *     I.  154—158. 
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The  fortune  of  the  day  is  at  first  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
challengers ;  and.  after  several  courses  had  been  run,  no  fresh 
champion  appearing  to  oppose  them,  there  was  a  pause,  and 
apparent  cessatioii  in  the  game  of  war. 

*  At  length,  as  the  Saracenrc  music  of  the  challengers  concluded 
one  of  those  long  and  high  flourishes  with  which  they  had  broken  the 
silence  of  the  lists,  it  was  answered  by  a  solitary  trumpet^  which- 
breathed  a  note  of  d!e6ance  from  the  northern  extremity.  All  eyes- 
were  turned  to  see  the  new  champion  which  these  sounds  announced.;. 
And  no  sooner  were  the  barriers  opened  than  he  peeed  into  the  lists. 
As  fdi*  as  could  be  judged  of  a  man  sheathed  in  armour,  the  new  ad- 
venturer did  not  'greatly  exceed  the  middle  size,  and  seemed  to  be 
rather  slender  than  strongly  made.  His  suit  of  armour  was  formed 
•of  steel,  richly  mlard  with  gdd^  and  the  device  oa  hi»  shield  was  a 
young  oak-tree  pulled  up  by  the  roots>  with  the  Spanish  word  Des^ 
chado^  signifying  Disinherited*.  He  was  mounted  on  a  gallant  black 
horse ;  and  as  he  passed  through  the  lists  he  gra^fuliy  saluted  the 
Prince  and  the  ladies  by  lowering  his  lance.  The  dexterity  with 
which  he  managed  his  horse,  and  something  .of  youthful  grace  which 
he  displayed  in  his  manner,  won  him  the  favour  of  the  multitude,^ 
which  some  of  the  lower  classes  expressed  by  crying,  '^  Touch  Ralph 
de  Vipont's  shield — touch  the  HospitaI]er*s  shield ;  he  has  the  least 
sure  seat,  he  is  your  cheapest  bargain. " 

*  The  champion,  moving  onward  amid  these  well*ipeant  hints,  a* 
scended  the  platform  by  the  sloping  alley  which  led  to  it  from  the 
lists,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  riding  straight  up  U> 
the  central  pavilion,  struck  with  the  sharp  end  of  his  spear  the  shield 
of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  until  it  rung  ^atn.  All  stood  astonished 
at  his  presumption,  but  none  more  than  the  redoubted  Knight  whom 
he  had  thus  defied  to  mortal  combat.  -^  *'  Have  you  confessed  your- 
self, brotlier, "  said  the  Templar,  <<  and  have  you  heard  mass  this- 
morning,  that  you  peril  your  life  so  frankly  ?  "  —  ^'  I  am  fitter  ta 
meet  death  than  thou  art,  "  answered  the  Disinherited  Knight,,  for 
by  this  name  the  stranger  had  recorded  himself  in  the  books  of  the 
tourney.  —  ^*  Then  take  your  place  in  the  lists, ''  said  De  Bois-Guil-» 
bert,  *'  and  look  your  last  upon  the  sun ;  for  this  night  thou  shalt  . 
•leep  in  paradise.  **  —  "  Gramercy  for  thy  courteay,  "  replied  the  Dis- 
mherited  Knight ;  "  and  to  requite  it,  I  advise  thee  to  take  a  freslt 
horse  and  a  new  lance,  for  by  my  honour  you  will  need  both.  *'  — ^ 
Having  expressed  himself  thus  confidently,  he  reined  his>horse  back- 
wards down  the  slope  which  he  had  ascended,  and  compelled  him  in 
the  same  manner  to  move  backwards  through  the  lists,  till  he  reached 
the  northern  extremity,  where  he  remained  stationary,  in  expecta- 
tion of  his  antagonist.  This  feat  of  horsemanship  again  attracted 
the  applause  of  the  multitude.  —  When  the  two  champions  stood 
opposed  to  each  other  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  lists,  the  public 
expectation  was  strained  to  the  highest  pitch*  Few  augured  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  encounter  could  terminate  well  for  the  Disinherited 
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Knight;  yet  his  courage  and  gallantry  secured  the  general  good 
wishes  of  the  spectators.  —  The  trumpets  had  no  sooner  given  the 
signal,  than  the  champions  vanished  from  their  posts  with  the  speed 
•of  lightning,  and  closed  in  the  centre  of  the  lists  with  the  shock  of 
a  thunderbolt.  The  lances  burst  into  shivers  up  to  the  very  grasp* 
and  it  seemed  at  the  moment  that  both  knights  had  fallen,  for  the 
shock  had  made  each  horse  recoil  backwards  upon  its  hams.  Tht 
laddress  of  the  riders  recovered  their  steeds  by  use  of  the  bridie  and 
«pury  and  having  glared  on  each  other  for  an  instaiit  with  eyes  which 
-seemed  to  flash  fire  through  the  bars  of  thekr  visors,  each  made  a 
^emi-volte,  and  retiring  to  the  extremity  of  the  lists,  received  a  fresh 
lance  from  (he  attendants.  -^  A  loud  shout  from  the  spectators,  wav« 
Ing  of  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs,  and  general  acclamations,  attested 
the  interest  taken  by  the  spectators  in  this  encounter ;  the  nM>st  equal» 
as  well  as  the  best  performed,  which  had  graced  the  day.  But  no 
sooner«had  the  knights  resumed  their  station,  than  the  clamour  of 
applause  was  hushed  into  a  silence,  so  deep  and  so  dead,  that  \% 
seemed  the  multitude  were  afraid  even  to  breathe.  —  A  fe^r  minutes* 
"pause  having  been  allowed,  that  the  combatants  and  their  horses 
might  recover  breath,  Prince  John  with  his  truncheon  signed  to  tha 
trumpets  to  sound  the  onset.  The  champions  a  second  time  sprung 
from  their  stations,  and  closed  in  the  centre  of  the  lists,  with  tha 
same  speed,  the  same  dexterity,  the  same  violence,  but  not  the  same 
«qual  fortune  as  before. 

^  In  this  second  encounter,  the  Templar  aimed  at  the  centre  of  his 
'^mtagonist's  shield,  and  struck  it  so  fair  and  forcibly  that  his  spear 
went  to  shivers,  and  the  Disinherited  Knight  reeled  in  his  saddle. 
On  the  other  hand,-  that  champion  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  ca- 
reer, directed  the  point  of  his  lance  towards  Bois-GuiIbert*s  shield, 
but,  changing  his  aim  almost  in  the  moment  of  encounter,  he  ad- 
dressed it  to  the  helmet,  a  mark  more  difficult  to  hit,  but  which,  if 
attained,  rendered  the  shock  more  irresistible.  Yet,  even  at  this  dis<i 
advantage,  the  Templar  sustained  his  high  reputation ;  and  had  not 
the  girths  of  his  saddle  burst,  he  might  not  have  been  unhorsed.  As 
it  chanced,  however,  saddle,  horse,  and  man,  rolled  on  the  ground 
xmder  a  cloud  of  dust.  —  To  extricate  him^^elf  from  the  stirrups  and 
iallen  steed,  was  to  the  Templar  scarce  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and 
stung  with  madness,  both  at  his  disgrace  and  at  the  acclamations 
with  which  it  was  hailed  by  the  spectators,  he  drew  his  sword  and 
waved  it  in  defiance  of  his  conqueror.  The  Disinherited  Knight 
,«prung  from  his  steed,  and  also  unsheathed  his  sword.  The  mar- 
shals of  the  field,  however,  spurred  their  horses  between  them,  and 
reminded  them,  that  the  laws  of  the  tournament  did  not,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  permit  this  species  of  encounter.  —  **  We  shall  meet 
Again,  I  trust,  '*  .said  the  Templar,  casting  a  resentful  glance  at  his 
.antagonist ;  "  and  where  there  are  none  to  separate  us.  "  —  **  If  wc 
do  not, ''  said  the  Disinherited  Knight,  <<  the  fault  shall  not  be  mine.. 
.On  foot  or  horseback,  with  spear,  with  axe,  or  with  sword,  I  am  alik^ 
ready  to  encounter  thee.  **  [    I.  164^-170. 
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He  discomfits  t)ie  other  four  challengers  in  the  same  manner, 
and  is  declared  victorious  amidst  the  acclamation  of  thousands. 
He  is  then  led  up  to  receive  the  congratulation  of  the  Prince, 
to  which  he  answers  with  a  mute  obeisance ;  and  is  entrusted 
with  the  mystic  crown,  with  which  he  is  desired  to  invest  the 
lady  he  most  admires,  with  the  title  of  Queen  of  Love  and 
Beauty  for  the  remainder  of  the  festival.  With  this  coronet  on 
the  point  of  his  lance,  he  turned  from  the  royal  pavilion,  and 
^  pacing  forwards  as  slowly  ajs  he  had  hitherto  rode  swiftly  around 
the  lists,  he  seemed  to  exercise  his  right  of  examining  the  numerous 
fair  faces  which  adorned  that  splendid  circl^.  —  It  was  worth  while  to 
$ee  the  different  conduct  of  the  beauties  who  underwent  this  examin* 
ation,  during  the  time  it  was  going  forward.  Some  blushed*  some 
lusumed  an  air  of  pride  and  dignity,  some  looked  straight  forward, 
and  essayed  to  seem  utterly  unconscious  of  What  was  going  oo,  some 
endeavoured  to  forbear  smiling,  and  there  were  two  or  three  whcK 
laughed  outright.  There  were  also  some  who  dropped  their  veils  o- 
ver  their  charms ;  hut  as  the  Wardour  Manuscript  says  these  were 
beauties  of  ten  years  standing,  it  may  be  supposed  that,  having  h^d 
their  full  share  of  such  vanities,  they  were  willing  to  withdraw  their 
^laim,  in  order  to  give  a  fair  chance  to  the  rising  beauties  of  the  age* 
—  At  length  the  champion  paused  beneath  the  balcony  in  which  tlip 
Lady  Rowena  was  placed,  and  the  expectation  of  the  spectators  was 
excited  to  the  utmost.  —  Whether  from  indecision  or  sonie  other  nio- 
tive  of  hesitation,  the  champion  of  the  day  remained  stationary  for 
more  than  a  minute,  while  the  eyes  of  the  silent  audience  were  rivett 
ted  upon  his  motions ;  and  then,  gradually  and  gracefully  sinking  the 
point  of  his  lance,  he  deposited  the  coronet  which  it  supported,  at  the 
feet  of  the  fair  Rowena.  The  trumpets  instantly  sounded,  while  the 
heralds  proclaimed  the  Xi&dy  Rowena  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of 
JLovGT  for  the  ensuing  day,  menacing  with  suitable  penalties  those  who 
should  be  disobedient  to  her  authority.  They  then  repeated  their 
cry  of  Largesse,  to  which  Cedric.  in  the  height  of  his  joy,  replied 
by  an  ample  donative,  and  to  which  Athelstane,  though  less  prompt- 
ly, added  one  equally  large. ' 

The  valorous  champion  has  not  been  long  retired  to  his  tent, 
when  he  is  called  out  to  receive  the  salutations  of  the  squires  of 
his  five  vanquished  competitors,  who  humbly  make  offer  to  him 
of  their  war-horses  and  armour,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
intimate  his  pleasure,  eitlier  to  retain  or  to  ransom  them.  To 
the  squire  of  Bois-Guilbert,  who  spoke  first,  he  did  not  imme- 
diately answer ;  But 

"  To  you,  four  sirs, "  replied  the  Knight,  addressing  those  who 
had  last  spoken,  *^  and  to  your  honourable  and  valiant  masters,  I 
have  one  common  reply.  Commend  me  to  the  noble  Knights,  your 
masters,  and  say,  I  should  do  ill  to  deprive  them  of  steeds  and  arm3 
^ich  can  never  be  used  by  braver  cavaliers, — I  would  I  could  here 

~  my  message  to  thpse  gallant  knights ;  but  being,  as  I  term  my? 
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self,  in  truth  and  earnest,  the  DlNolierited,  I  most  be  thus  fai>  bound 
to  your  masters,  that  they  will,  of  their  courtesy,  be  pleased  to  ran- 
som their  armour,  since  that  which  I  wear  I  can  hardly  term  mine 
own. "  —  '^  We  stand  commissioned,^  answered  the  squire  of  Regi- 
nald Front-de-Bceuf,  *^  to  offer  each  a  hundred  zeccliins  in  ransom  of 
these  horses  and  suits  of  armour.  '*  —  '<  It  is  sufficient, "  said  the 
Disinherited  Knight.  '*  Half  the  sum  my  present  necessities  com- 
pel me  to  accept ;  of  the  remaining  half,  distribute  one  moiety  among 
yourselves,  sir  squires,  and  divide  the  other  half  betwixt  the  heralds 
and  the  pursuivants,  and  minstrels  and  attendants. "  —  The  squires, 
with  cap  in  hand,  and  low  reverences,  expressed  their  deep  sense  of 
a  courtesy  and  generosity  not  oflen  practised,  at  least  upon  a  scale  so 
extensive.  The  Disinherited  Knight  then  addressed  his  discourse  to 
Baldwin,  the  squire  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert.  "  From  your  mas- 
ter, '*  said  he,  *^  I  will  accept  neither  arms  nor  ransom^  Say  to  him 
in  my  name,  that  our  strife  is  not  ended-^no,  not  till  we  have  fought 
as  well  with  swords  as  with  lances — as  well  on  foot  as  on  horseback. 
To  this  mortal  quarrel  he  has  himself  delied  me,  and  I  shall  not  for* 
get  the  challenge. — Meantime,  let  him  be  assured,  that  I  hold  him 
not  as  one  of  his  companions,  with  whom  I  can  with  pleasure  ex- 
change courtesies:  but  rather  as  one  with  whom  T  stand  upon  terms 
of  mortal  defiance.**  —  "  My  master, "  answered  Baldwin,  **  loiowa 
how  to  requite  scorn  with  scorn,  and  blows  with  blows,  as  well  as. 
courtesy  with  courtesy.  Since  you  disdain  to  accept  from  him  any 
share  of  the  ransom  at  which  you  have  rated  the  arms  of  the  other 
knights,  I  must  l^ve  his  armour  and  his  horse  here,  being  well  as* 
cured  that  he  will  never  mount  the  one  nor  wear  the  other.  "  —  "  You 
have  spoken  well,  good  squire, "  said  the  Disinherited  Knight,  '<  well 
and  boldly,  as  it  beseemeth  him  to  speak  who  answers  for  an  absent 
master.  Leave  not,  however,  the  horse  and  armour  here.  Restore 
them  to  thy  master ;  or,  if  he  scorns  to  accept  them,  retain  them, 
good  friend,  for  thine  own  use.  So  far  as  they  are  mine,  I  bestoqr 
them  upon  you  freely.  "  —  Baldwin  made  a  deep  obeisance,  and  re- 
tired with  his  companions;  and  the  Disinherited  Knight  entered  A» 
pavilion. '    I.  197-200. 

This  is  all  very  stately  and  imposing — and  is  given,  more- 
over, with  infinite  spirit  and  likelihoocL  But  there  is  another 
day's  work  of  it;  and  we  fear  we  must  hasten  to  the  end  of  this 
gallant  exhibition.  Our  readers,  we  suppose,  or  such  at  least  as 
have  any  experience  of  romances,  have  already  discovered  that 
the  Disinherited  Knight  is  the  Palmer  of  Rotherwood ;  and  pi-o- 
bably  surmised  further;  that  the  said  Palmer  is  no  other  than 
the  brave  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe,  of  whose  feats  in  arms  he  was  so 
tardy  to  speak.  Gurth,  tlie  faithful  swineherd,  is  also  trans- 
formed into  his  squire,  arid  has  two  excellent  scenes  in  that  cha- 
racter in  the  interval  of  the  tournament — one  with  old  Isaac  the 
^ew  ^nd  his  lovely  and  magnanimous  daughter,  and  die  oth^n- 
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with  a  band  of  jolly  outlaws,  who  stop,  but  deal  handsomely 
with  him  as  he  passes  through  the  forest.  For  those,  however, 
as  well  as  for  the  details  of  the  second  day's  jousting,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  book.  Wilfrid,  by  the  potent  aid  of  an 
linknown  champion  in  black  armour,  is  again  triumphant ;  and 
1$  led  to  receive  the  chaplet  of  honour  from  the  fair  hands  of 
Rowena,  to  whom,  as  to  all  the  other  spectators,  his  person,  and 
the  dangerous  wounds  under  which  he  is  sinking,  are  yet  un- 
known. He  kneels  gently,  however,  at  the  foot  of  her  throne ; 
and  then, 

*  Rowena,  descending  from  her  station  with  a  graceful  and  digni- 
fied step,  was  about  to  place  the  chaplet  which  she  held  in  her  hand 
lipon  the  helmet  of  the  champion,  when  the  marshals  exclaimed  with 
one  voice,  **  It  must  not  he  thus— his  head  must  be  bare. "  The 
knight  muttered  faintly  a  few  worcUy  which  were  lost  in  the  hollow  of 
his  helmet,  but  their  purport  seemed  to  be  a  desire  that  his  casque 
'  might  not  be  removed.  —  Whether  from  love  of  form  or  from  curior 
sity,  the  marshals  paid  np  attention  to  his  expressions  of  reluctance, 
\mt  unfaelmed  him  by  cutting  the  laces  of  his  casque,  and  undoing  the 
iastening  of  his  gorget.  When  the  helmet  was  removed, .  the  well- 
formed,  yet  sun-burnt  features  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  were 
aeen,  amidst  a  profusion  of  short  fair  hair.  His  countenance  was  as 
pale  as  death,  and  marked  in  one  or  two  places  with  streaks  of  blood* 
— Roi^ena  had  no  sooner  beheld  him  than  sh^  uttered  a  f^int  shriek  \ 
hut  at  once  summoning  up  the  energy  pf  her  disposition,  ancl  com- 
pelling herself,  as  it  were,  to  proceed,  while  her  Ir^mp  yet  trembled 
with  the  violence  of  sudden  emotion,  she  placed  upon  the  drooping 
head  of  the  victor  the  splendid  chaplet  which  was  the  destined  rewar4 
of  the  day,  and  pronounced,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  tone,  these  words : 
*'  I  bestow  on  thee  this  chaplet,  Sir  Knight,  as  the  meed  of  valour 
assigned  to  this  day's  victor  :  "  Here  she  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
firmly  added ;  ^*  And  uppn  brows  more  worthy  could  a  wreath  pf  chi- 
valry never  be  placed !  "  — ^  The  knight  stopped  his  head,  and  kissed 
the  hand  of  the  lovely  sovereign  by  whom  his  valour  had  been  rcr 
warded ;  and  then,  sinking  yet  farther  forward,  l^y  prostrate  at  her 
feet.'     1.256,257. 

In.  the  n^idst  of  ^ese  transactions.  Prince  John  receive^  from 
Philip  of  France  that  memorable  intimation  of  the  heroic 
Kichard's  escape  from  their  machinations,  which  was  couched 
in  those  emphatic  words — f'  Take  heed  to  yourself,  for  the  De- 
yil  is  unchained ;  "  and,  in  his  terror  and  consternation,  pro* 
poses  immediately  to  break  Vfp  (he  asjsembly.  He  is  reminded, 
however,  that  the  populace  and  yeomanry,  whom  it  is  novir  more 
•  fhai)  ever  his  interesst  to  conciliate^  would  be  disappointed  if  thq 
prizes  of  archery,  for  which  alone  persons  of  their  order  couli^ 
fontend,  were  not  contested  and  adjudged ;  and  the  humbler 
lists  are  set  tbrtli  accordingly  for  this  true  English  display. — A 
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bold  stout  yeoman  had  offended  the  Prince  repeatedly  in  the 
/course  of  the  tournament  by  the  sturdy  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  his  deportment,  and  had  been  ordered,  under  grievous 
penalties,  to  try  his  skill  against  the  bowmen  of  Noedwood  and 
Charnwood ;  and  we  must  lay  before  our  readers  the  first  proofs 
of  the  prowess  of  this  worthy  person,  who  is  the  Dandy  Din- 
ihont  of  the  present  tale,  and  makes  no  small  fit^ure  in  Us  sequel* 
*  One  by  one  the  archers,  stepping  forward,  delivered  their  shafts 
yeomanlii^e  and  bravely.     Of  twenty- four  arrows,  shot  in  succession^ 
ten  were  fixed  in  the  target,  and  the  others  ranged  so  near  it,  that, 
considering  the  distance  of  the  mark,  it  was  accounted  good  archery. 
Of  the  ten  shafts  which  hit  the  target,  two  within  the  inner  ring  wero 
shot  by  Hubert,  a  forester  in  the  service  of  Malvoisin,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly pronounced  victorious.  —  **  Now,  Locksley, "  said  Pridce 
John  to  the  devoted  yeoman,  with  a  bitter  smile,  **  wilt  thou  try 
conclusions  with  Hubert,  or  wilt  thou  yield  up  bow,  baldrick,  and 
quiver  to  the  Prpvost  of  the  sports  ?  '*  —  "  Sith  it  may  be  no  better,  '* 
iiaid  Locksley,  ^*  I  am  cqntent;  to  try  my  fortune ;  on  condition  that 
when  I  have  shot  two  shafts  at  yonder  mark  of  Hubert's,  he  shall  be 
bound  to  shoot  one  at  that  which  I  shall  propose.  "  —  "  That  is  but 
fair, "  answered  Prince  John,  **  and  it  shall  net  be  refused  thee.— 
If  thou  dost  beat  this  braggart,  Hubert,  I  will  fill  the  bugle  with 
silver- pennies  for  thee. "  —  **  A  man  can  but  do  his  best, "  answered 
Hubert;  "  but  my  great-grandsire  drew  a  good  long  bow  at  Hast- 
ings, and  I  trust  not  to  dishonour  his  memory.  '*  —  The  former  target 
was  now  removed,  and  a  fresh  one  of  the  same  size  placed  in  its  room. 
Hubert,  who,  as  victor  in  the  first  trial  of  skill,  had  the  right  to  shoot 
^rst,  took  his  aim  with  great  deliberation,  long  measuring  the  dis- 
tance with  his  eye,  while  he  held  in  his  hand  his  bended  bow,  with 
the  arrow  placed  t)n  the  string.     At  length  he  made  a  step  forward, 
and  raising  the  bow  at  the  full  stretch  of  his  left  arm,  till  the  centre 
or  grasping-place  was  nigh  level  with  his  face,  he  drew  the  bow- 
string to  his  ear.     The  arrow  whistled  through  the  air,  and  lighted 
)vithin  the  inner-ring  of  the  target,  but  not  exactly  in  the  centre,  — 
**  You  have  not  allowed  for  the  wind,  Hubert, "  said  his  antagonist, 
]bending  his  bow,  "  or  that  had  been  a  better  shot. "  —  So  saying, 
^nd  without  showing  the  least  anxiety  to  pause  upon  his  aim,  Locks- 
ley  stept  to  the  appointed  station,  and  shot  his  arrow  as  carelessly  in 
^appearance  as  if  he  had  not  even  looked  at  the  mark.     He  was  speak- 
ing almost  at  the  instant  that  the  shaft  left  the  bow-string,  yet  it 
alighted  in  the  target  two  inches  nearer  to  the  white  spot  which 
marked  the  centre  than  that  of  Hubert.  —  "  By  the  light  of  heaven  !  **, 
/said  Prince  John  to  Hubert,  **  an  thou  suffer  that  runagate  knave  to 
overcome  thee,  thou  art  worthy  of  the  gallows. "  —  Hubert  had  but 
one  set  speech  for  all  occasions.     "  An  your  highness  were  to  hang 
me,.'*  he  said,    "  a  man  can  but  do  his  best.     Nevertheless,-  my 
grandsire  drew  a  good  bow  "■  **  The  foul  fiend  on  thy  grand* 

^^e  and  all  his  generation)  "  interrupted  John ;  **  shoot,  knavo^  and 
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-  Ehoot  th^  best,  or  it  shall  be  the  worse  for  thee. ''  -^  Thus  exhorted, 
Hubert  resumed  his  place,  and  not  ne^ecting  the  caution  which  he 
had^received  from  his  adversary,  he  made  the  necessary  allowance  for 
a  very  light  air  of  wind,  which  had  just  arisen,  and  shot  so  successful- 
]y,  that  his  arrow  alighted  in  the  very  centre  of  the  target.  —  ^'  A 
Hubert!  a  Hubert!"  shouted  the  populace,  more  interested  in  a 
^  known  person  than  in  a  stranger.  "  In  the  clout! — ^in  the  eiout  !*- 
a  Hubert  for  ever !  "  —  "  Thou  can'st  not  mend  that  shot,  Locks- 
lay,  '*  said  the  Prince,  with  an  insulting  smile. —  "  I  will  notch  his 
ahdfl  for  him,  however, "  replied  Locksley. —  And  letting  fly  his  ar- 
row with  a  little  more  precaution  than  b^ore,  it  lighted  right  upon 
that  of  his  competitor,  which  it  split  to  shivers.  The  people  who 
stood  around  were  so  astonished  at  his  wonderful  dexterity,  that  they 
could  not  even  give  vent  to  their  surprise  in  their  usual  clamour, 
^<  This  must  be  the  devil,  and  no  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  "  whisper- 
iHd  the  yeomen  to  each  other ;  "  such  archery  was  never  seen  since  a 
feow  was  first  bent  in  Britain. " 

"  And  now, "  said  Locksley,  "  I  crave  your  grace's  permis- 
fflon  to  plant  such  a  mark  as  is  used  in  the  north  country ;  and 
welcome  every  brave  yeoman  who  shall  try  a  shot  at  it  to  win 
a  smile  from  the  bonny  lass  he  loves  best. "  —  He  then  turned 
to  leave  the  lists.     "  Let  your  guards  attend  me, "  he  said,  *'  if 
you  please — I  go  but  to  cut  a  rod  from  the  next  willow  bush. " 
—  Prince  John  made  a  signal  that  some  attendants  should  fol- 
low him  in  case  of  his  escape  ;  but  the  cry  of  '*  Shame  !  shame  ! '' 
which  burst  from  the  multitude,  induced  him  to  alter  his  ungenerous 
purpose.  —  Locksley  returned  almost  instantly  with  a  willow  wand 
about  six  feet  in  length,  perfectly  straight,  and  rather  thicker  than 
a  man's  thumb.     He  began  to  peel  this  with  great  composure,  ob- 
serving, at  the  same  time,  that  to  ask  a  good  woodsman  to  shoot  at 
a  target  so  broad  as  had  hitherto  been  used,  was  to  put  shame  upon 
his  skill.     ''  For  his  own  part,  "  he  said,  "  and  in  the  land  where  he 
was  bred,  men  would  as  soon  take  for  their  mark  King  Arthur's 
round- table,  which  held  sixty  knights  around  it.     A  child  of  seven 
years  old,"  he  said,    *^  might  hit  it  with  a  headless  shaft;  but," 
added  he,  walking  deliberately  to  the  other  end  of  the  lists,  and  stick- 
ing the  willow  ^and  upright  in  the  ground,  <'  he  that  hits  that  rod 
at  five-score  yards,  I  call  him  an  archer  fit  to  bear  both  bow  and 
quiver  before  a  king^  an  it  were  the  stout  King  Richard  himself. "  — . 
•*  My  grandsire,  "  said  Hubert,  "  drew  a  ^ood  bow  at  the  })att]e  of 
Hastings,  and  never  shot  at  such  a  mark  in  his  life — and  neither  will 
I.     If  ^is  yeoman  can  cleave  that  rod,  I  give  him  the  bucklers— or 
^ather^  I  yield  to  the  devil  that  is  in  his  jerkin,  and  not  to  any  hu- 
man skill ;  a  man  can  but  do  his  best<  and  I  will  not  shoot  where  I 
^m  sure  to  miss.     I  might  as  well  shoot  at  the  edge  of  our  parson's 
whittle,  or  at  a  wheat  straw,  or  at  a  sun-beam,  as  at  a  twinkling  white 
ptreak  which  I  can  hardly  see.  "  —  "  Cowardly  dog !  "  said  Prince 
^ohn,-— ^<  Sirrali  Locksley,  do  tliQU  shoot ;  but,  if  thoi|  hittest  suql| 
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a  mark,  I  will  say  thou  art  the  first  man  ever  did  so.  However  it  be» 
thoa  shait  not  crow  over  us  with  a  mere  show  of  supMor  fkilL  "-* 
**  I  will  do  my  best,  as  Hubert  says, "  answered  Locksiey ;  **^  no 
maa  can  do  more. "  —  So  saying,  he  again  bent  his  bow,  but  en  the 
present  occasion  looked  with  attention  to  his  weapon,  and  changed 
the  string,  which  he  thought  was  no  longer  truly  round,  having  been 
a  litcle  frayed  by  the  two  former  shots.  He  then  took  his  aim  with 
some  deliberation,  and  the  multitude  awaited  the  event*  in  breathless 
silence.  The  archer  vindicated  their  opinion  of  his  skill :  his  arrow 
split  the  willow  rod  against  which  it  was  aimed.  A  jubilee  of  accla^ 
mations  followed  ;  and  even  Prince  John»  in  admiration  of  Locksley'a 
skill,  lost  his  dislike  to  his  person.  '*  These  twenty  nobles, "  he 
said,  "  which,  with  the  bugle,  thou  haA  fairly  won,  are  thine  own ; 
we  will  make  them  fifty,  if  thou  wilt  take  livery  and  service  with  ua 
as  a  yeoman  of  our  body  guard,  and  be  near  to  our  person.  For 
never  did  so  strong  a  hand  bend  a  bow,  or  so  true  an  eye  direct  a 
shaft. "  —  '^  Pardon  me,  noble  Prince,  **  said  Locksiey ;  *'  but  I  have 
vowed,  that  if  ever  I  take  service,  it  should  be  with  your  royal  bro- 
ther King  Richard.  These  twenty  nobles  I  leave  to  Hubert,  who 
has  this  day  drawn  as  brave  a  bow  as  his  grandsire  did  at  Hastings. 
Had  his  modesty  not  refused  the  trial,  he  would  have  hit  the  wand 
as  well  as  I. "  —  Hubert  shook  his  head  as  he  received  with  reluct- 
ance the  bounty  of  the  stranger ;  and  Locksiey,  anxious  to  escape 
further  observation,  mixed  with  the  crowd,  and  was  seen  no  more.  * 
I.  270-277.  . 

The  Prince  afterwards  entertains  Cedric  and  Athelstsne,  at  a 
gorgeous  banquet,  where  their  Saxon  blood  is  inflamed  by  the 
sarcasms  on  their  Saxon  simplicity;  and  they  take  horse  for 
their  own  homes,  in  no  very  good  humour  with  the  Norman 
chivalry,  and  with  increased  contempt  and  dislike  of  their  eh* 
tertainer. 

The  plot  now  thickens,  and  assumes  a  complication  which  would 
be  a  little  perplexing  to  vulgar  makers  of  abstracts.  Bracy,  a 
profligate  knight  of  Prince  John's  faction,  enters  into  a  plot  with 
Bois-Guilbert  to  waylay  the  Saxon  party,  and  carry  them  oflFto 
Front-de-BoeuPs  castle,  where  the  lady  Rowena  is  to  be  forced 
to  marry  Bracy,  and  the  rest  liberated  on  ransom.  Ivanhoe, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  been  carried  from  the  lists  in  the  litter  of 
the  fair  Jewess,  Rebecca,  and  tended  and  half  cured  by  her  me- 
dical skill,  when  she  and  her  father  are  again  obliged  to  travel, 
and  agree  to  carry  their  valiant  patient  along  with  them.  This 
party  accidentally  falls  in  with  that  of  Cedric  in  the  forest,  and 
are  with  difiiculty  admitted  to  the  protection  of  their  company-<- 
when  they  are  all  set  upon  by  the  gang  of  Braiy  and  Bioir- 
.Guilbert,  in  the  disguise  of  woodsmen,  and  led  ofl*  in  the  night 
to  the  castle  of  their  rufiian  accomplice.  The  faithful  jester  am} 
i\^  sturdy  Gurth  contrive  to  escape,  and  give  notice  pf  the  out- 
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race  to  the  valiant  Lockdey,  whom  diqr  meet,  with  some  of  his 
followers,  in  Uieir  proper  vocation  of  huntsmen  tod  outlaws,  and 
who  engages  to  make  a  bold  push  for  their  rescue,  or  even  their 
deliverance  from  the  castle  of  thek*  oppressors,  and  proceeds  to 
collect  his  associates  for  this  generous  enterprise.  In  this  quest 
he  is  fortunate  enough  to  fall  on  an  unexpected  and  puissant  au-* 
xiliary,  to  explain  whose  appearance  some  further  details  are 
jiecessary. 

The  black  Knight,  whose  prowess  had  so  materially  contri- 
buted to  Wilfrid's  victory,  had  glided  from  the  lists  the  moment 
the  contest  had  ceased,  and  paced  along  the  woodlands  till  night- 
fall ;  when  he  lost  his  way,  and  found  himself  at  last  before  a 
lonely  hermitage,  placed  beside  a  fountain  and  a  ruined  chapel» 
in  an  open  glade  of  the  forest.  Here  he  knocked  long  for  ad- 
mittance, and  only  obtained  it  at  last  by  threats  of  force  and 
compulsion. — A  hermit  of  portentous  bulk  and  vigour  at  last 
opened  the  door,  and  reluctantly  allowed  him  to  enter.  We 
must  indulge  ourselves  with  a  pretty  long  quotation  for  the  re- 
.sult  of  this  meeting,  which  is  given  in  the  very  best  manner  of 
the  author. 

^  They  sat  down,  and  gazed  with  great  gravity  at  each  other ;  each 
thinking  in  his  heart  that  he  had  seldom  seen  a  stronger  or  more  ath- 
letic figure  dian  was  placed  opposite  to  him.  —  <<  Reverend  hermit,  *^ 
said  the  knight,  after  looking  long  and  fixedly  at  his  host,  "  w^re  it 
'not  to  interrupt  your  devout  meditations,  I  would  pray  to  know  three 
things  of  your  holiness  ;  first,  where  I  am  to  put  my  horse  ? — second« 
'  ly,  what  I  can  have  for  supper  ? — thirdly,  where  I  am  to  take  up  my 
couch  for  the  night  ?  "  —  "  I  will  reply  to  you,  "  said  the  hermit, 
**  with  my  finger,  it  being  against  my  rule  to  speak  by  words  where 
signs  tan  answer  the  purpose.  "     So  saying,  he  pointed  successively 
to  two  corners  of  the  hut.     "  Your  stable,  "  said  he,  **  is  there— 
your  bed  there ;  and,  "  reaching  down  a  platter  with  two  handfuls  of 
parched  peas  upon  it  from*  the  neighbouring  shelf,  and  placing  it 
upon  the  table,  he  added,  '^  your  supper  is  there. "  ' —  The  knight 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  leaving  the  hut,  brought  in  his  horse, 
(which  in  the  interim  he  had  fastened  to  a  tree),  unsaddled  him  with 
muph  attention,  and  spread  upon  the  steed's  weary  back  his  own 
mantle.  —  The  hermit  was  apparently  somewhat  moved  to  compas- 
sion by  the  anxiety  as  well  as  address  which  the  stranger  displayed  i^ 
tending  his  horse ;  for,  muttering  something  about  provender  left  for 
the  keeper's  palfrey,  he  dragged  out  of  a  recess  a  bundle  of  forage, 
which  he  spread  before  the  knight's  charger,  and  immediately  after- 
-  wards  shook  down  a  quantity  of  dried  fern  in  the  corner  which  he 
had  assigned  for  the  rider's  couch.     The  knight  returned  him  thanks 
for  his  courtesy ;  and,  this  duty  done,  both  resumed  their  seats  by 
llie  table,  whereon  stood  the  tirencher  <^  peas  placed  betweea  them. 
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The  hermit^  After  a  long  grace,  which  had  once  bees  LBlin,  bat  of 
which  original  language  few  traces  remained,  excepting  here  and 
there  the  long  rolling  termination  of  some  word  or  phrase,  set  ex- 
ample to  his  guest,  by  modestly  putting  into  a  very  large  mouth,  fur* 
nished  with  teeth  which  might  have  ranked  with  those  of  a  boar  both 
in  sharpness  and  whiteness,  some  three  or  four  dried  peas,^— a  miser- 
able grist  as  it  seemed  for  so  large  and  able  a  milL  —  The  l^night,  ia 
•rder  to  follow  so  laudable  an  example,  laid  aside  his  helmety  his 
corslet,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  armour,  and  showed  to  the  her- 
mit a  head  thick-curled  with  yellow  hair,  high  features,  blue  eyes» 
remarkably  bright  and  sparkling,  a  mouth  well  formed,  having  aa 
upper  lip  clothed  with  mustachios  darker  than  his  hair,  and  bearing 
altogether  the  look  of  a  bold,  daring,  and  enterprising  man,  with 
which  bts  strong  form  well  corresponded*  —  The  hermit,  as  if  wish- 
ing to  answer  to  the  confidence  of  his  guest,  threw  back  his  coWl, 
and  shewed  a  round  bullet-head  belonging  to  a  man  in  the  prime  €£ 
life.  His  close-shaven  crown,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stiff  curled 
black  hair,  had  something  the  appearance  of  a  parish  pinfold  begirt 
hj  its  high  hedge.  The  features  expressed  nothing  of  monastic  au- 
sterity, or  of  ascetic  privations ;  on  the  contrary,  it,  was  a  bold  bluff 
countenance,  with  broad  black  eyebrows,  a  well  turned  forehead,  and 
cheeka  as  round  and  vermilion  as  those  of  a  trumpeter,  from  which 
descended  a  long  and  curly  black  beard.  Such  a  visagei  joined  to 
the  brawny  form  of  the  holy  maa,  spoke  rather  of  sirloins  and 
haunches,  than  of  peas  and  pulse.  This  incongruity  did  not  escape 
the  guest.  After  he  had  witb  great  difficulty  accomplished  the  mas- 
tication of  a  mouthful  of  the  dned  peas,  he  found  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  request  his  pious  entertainer  to  furnish  him  with  some  li- 
quor ;  who  replied  to  his  request  by  placing  before  bim  a  large  can 
of  the  purest  water  from  the  fountain.  — -  "  It  is  from  the  well  of  St 
Dunstan, "  said  he,  ^^  in  which,  betwixt  sun  and  sun,  he  baptized 
five  hundred  heathen  Danes  and  Britons — blessed  be  his  name  1  '* 
And  applying  his  black  beard  to  the  pitcher,  he  took  a  draft  much 
more  moderate  in  quantity  than  his  encomium  seemed  to  warrant. 
—  <<  It  seems  to  me,  reverend  father,  *'  said  the  Knight,  ^^  that  the 
small  morsels  which  you  eat,  together  with  this  holy^  but  somewhat 
thin  beverage,  have  thriven  with  you  marvellously^  You  appear  a 
man  more  fit  to  win  the  ram  at  a  wrestling  match,  or  the  ring  at  a 
bout  at  quarter-staff,  or  the  bucklers  at  a  sword-play,  than  to  Unser 
out  your  time  in  this  desolate  wilderness,  9ay^ng  masses  and  livii^ 
upon  parched  peas  and  cold  water.  —  *<  Sir  Knight,  "  answered  the 
hermit,  ''  your  thoughts,  like  those  of  the  ignorant  laity,  are  accords 
ing  to  the  flesh.  It  has  pleased  our  Lady  and  my  patron  saint  tp 
bless  the  pittance  to  which  I  restrain  myself,  even  as  the  pulse  and 
water  was  blessed  to  the  children  Sfaadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego^ 
who  drank  the  same  rather  than  defile  themselves  with  the  wine  and 
meats  which  were  appointed  them  by  the  King  of  the  Saracens.  *'  --- 
**  Holy  Father/'  vaid  the  Kiui;hta  ''  upon  whose  c^uoteniuaca  it 
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bath  pleased  Hearen  to  work  such  a  miracle,  pfennit  a  sinful  lajrmaii 
to  crave  thy  name  ?  "  —  "  Thou  may*st  call  me, "  answered  the  her* 
mit;  <*  the  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst,  for  so  am  I  termed  in  these  part9 
— they  add,  it  is  true,  the  epithet  holy,  but  I  stand  not  upon  that^ 
as  being  unworthy  of  such  addition.  And  now,  valiant  Knight, 
may  I  pray  ye  for  the  name  of  my  honourable  guest  ?  "  —  **  Truly,  " 
said  the  Knight,  '*  Holy  Cleric  of  Copmanhurst,  men  call  me  in  thes^ 
parts  the  Black  Knight^— ma&y.  Sir,  add  to  it  the  epithet  of  Slug<» 
gard,  whereby  I  am  no  way  ambitious  to  be  distinguisiied. "  -^  The 
hermit  could  scarcely  forbear  from  smiling  at  his  guest's  reply.  — *'  I 
see, ''  said  he,  '^  Sir  Sluggish  Knight,  that  thou  art  a  man  of  pru- 
dence and  of  counsel ;  and  moreover,  I  see  that  my  poor  monastic 
&re  likes  thee  not,  accustomed,  perhaps,  as  thou  hast  been,  to  the 
license  of  courts  and  of  camps,  and  the  luxuries  of  pities ;  and  now 
I  bethink  me,  Sir  Sluggard,  that  when  the  charitable  keeper  of  this 
forest- walk  left  these  dogs  for  my  protection,  and  also  those  bundle^ 
of  forage,  he  left  me  also  some  food,  which,  being  unfit  for  my  use, 
the  very  recollection  of  it  had  escaped  me  amid  my  more  weighty 
meditations.  **  —  '*  I  dare  be  sworn  he  did  so,  "  said  the  -Knight ; 
*^  I  was  convinced  that  there  was  better  food  in  the  cell.  Holy  Clerk, 
since  you  first  doffed  your  cow]  :•— your  keeper  is  ever  a  jovial  fellow.: 
and  none  who  beheld  thy  grinders  contending  with  these  peas,  and 
thy  throat  flooded  with  this  ungenial  element,  could  see  thee  doomed 
to  such  horse-provender  and  horse-beverage, "  (pointing  to  the  pro- 
vi»ons  upon  the  table),  *^  and  refrain  from  mending  thy  cheer.*— 
Let  us  see  the  keeper's  bounty  therefore  without  delay. " 

^  The  hermit  cast  a  wistful  look  upon  the  knight,  in  which  there 
was  a  sort  of  comic  expression  of  hesitation,  as  if  uncertain  how  is^ 
he  should  act  prudently  in  trusting  his  guest.  There  was»  hbwever» 
as  much  of  bold  frapkness  in  the  knight's  countenance  as  was  possible 
to  be  expressed  by  features.  His  smile,  too,  had  something  in  it  ir-. 
resistibly  comic,  and  gave  an  assurance  of  faith  and  loyalty,  with 
which  his  host  could  not  refrain  from  sympathizing.  —  After  exchang* 
ing  a  mute  glance  or  two,  the  hermit  went  to  the  further  side  of  the 
hut,  and  opened  a  hutch,  which  was  concealed  with  great  care  and 
some  ingenuity.  Out  of  the  recesses  of  a  dark  closet,  Into  which  this 
aperture  gave  admittance,  he  brought  a  large  pasty,  baked  in  a  pew* 
ter  platter  of  unusual  dimensions.  This  mighty  dish  he  placed  before 
his  guest,  who,  using  his  poniard  to  cut  it  open,  lost  no  time  in  mak* 
ing  himself  acquainted  with  its  contents.-—  '^  Thave  been  in  Pales-^ 
tine.  Sir  Clerk,  "  said  tlie  knight,  stopping  short  of  a  sudden,  '^  an<^ 
I  bethink  me  it  is  a  custom  there,  that  every  ho^  who  entertains  a 
guest  shall  assure  hiiii  of  tlie  wholesomeness  of  his  food,  by  partaking 
of  it  along  with  him.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suspect  so  holy  a  man  of 
aught  inhospitable ;  nevertheless  I  will  be  highly  bound  %o  you  would 
you  cohiply  with  this  eastern  custom. "  —  *'  To  ease  your  unneces- 
sary  scruples.  Sir  Knight,  I  will  for  once  depart  fcom  my  rule, "  re- 
plied the  hermit*    And  as  there  were  no  forks  in  these  days,  his 
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clatches  were  instantly  in  the  bowels  of  the  pasty*  — -  The  ice  of  ce-* 
remony  being  once  broken,  it  seemed  matter  of  rivab'y  between  the 
guest  and  the  entertainer  which  should  display  the  best  appetite ;  and 
although  the  former  had  probably  fasted  longest,  yet  the  hermit  fair- 
ly surpassed  him.  —  "  Holy  Clerk, "  said  the  knight,  when  his  hun* 
ger  was  appeased,  ^'  I  would  gage  my  good  horse  yonder  against  a 
zecchin,  that  that  same  honest  keeper  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  the 
venison,  has  left  thee  a  stoup  of  wine,  or  a  runlet  of  canary,  or  some 
such  trifle,  by  way  of  ally  to  tliis  noble  pasty.  This  would  be  a  cir- 
cumstance, doubtless,  totally  unworthy  to  dwell  in  the  memory  of  so 
rigid  an  anchorite ;  yet,  I  think,  were  you  to  search  yonder  crypt 
once  more,  you  would  find  that  I  am  right  in  my  conjecture. ''  —  The 
hermit  only  replied  by  a  grin  ;  and,  returning  to  the  hutch,  he  pro- 
duced a  leathern  bottle,  which  might  contain  about  four  quarts.  He 
aliso  brought  forth  two  large  drinking  cups,  made  out  of  the  horn  of 
the  urus,  and  hooped  with  silver.  Having  made  this  goodly  provi- 
sion for  washing  down  the  supper,  he  seemed  to  think  no  further  ce- 
remonious scruple  necessary  on  his  part ;  but,  filling  both  cups,  and 
saying,  in  the  Saxon  fashion,  *'  Waes  had.  Sir  Sluggish  Knight  I  *' 
he  emptied  his  own  at  a  draught.  —  ^*  Drink  haell  Holy  Clerk  of 
Copmanhurst, ''  answered  the  warrior,  and  did  his  host  reason  in  a 
similar  brimmer.  *     IL  26-36. 

After  this  auspicious  beginning,  the  scene  goes  on  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  two  boon  companions  carouse  and 
carol  till  cockcrowing;  and  are  in  the  midst  of  their  obstrepe- 
rous joviality,  when  Locksley  and  his  woodmen  arrive  at  die 
hermitage,  to  summon  its  brawny  inmate  to  bear  a  part  in  their 
expedition.  Though  somewhat  startled  at  the  appearance  of 
the  Black  Knight,  they  propound  the  adventure  to  him  also; 
in  which,  after  the  merits  of  the  case  have  .been  explained  to 
kim,  he  heartily  engages ;  and  the  friar  being  donned  the  equip* 
ments  of  a  forester  over  his  frock  and  tuinic,  and  taken  a  long 
composing  draught  of  the  blessed  spring  of  St  Dunstan,  sets 
gaily  forward  at  the  head  of  them. 

In  the  interior  of  ^he  castle,  in  the  mean  time,  a  gi'cat  variety 
of  scenes  are  enacting.  The  worthy  owner,  with  the  Templar  * 
two  black  slaves,  are  in  the  dungeon,  threatening  to  broil  the  pocF 
Jew  on  a  gridiron,  unless  he  instantly  comes'down  with  a  mighty 
ransoin.  Bracy  is  unsuccessfully  striving  with  the  scorn  ancf  the 
tears  of  the  Lady  Rowena  in  one  turret,  and  the  Templar  me- 
nacing all  manner  of  abominations  to  the  fair  Jewess  in  ano- 
ther; while  the  valiant  Cedricis  bursting  with  indignation  in  his 
prison  hall — and  the  noble  Atlielstane  beside  him,  grnmhling 
violently  at  the<lelay  of  his  noon-^tide  meal,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  enter  into  each  of  these  compartments ;  and  we  prefer  that 
which  exhibits  the  wooing  of  the  loVclv  Rebecca.  We  have 
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hitherto  said  too  little  of  this  delightful  personage;  ^ho  is  fi'om 
the  beginning  the  raost  angeiic  character  In  the  story,  and  end* 
ivith  engrossing  its  chief  interest.  ITie  author,  it  may  be  ob-^ 
served,  has  generally  one  poetical  or  impossible  character  in 
each  of  his  pieces — somebody  too  good  and  enchanting  to  be 
believed  in — ^and  yet  so  well  humanized  and  identified  with  our 
lower  nature  as  to  pass  for  a  reality ; — and  Rebecca  is  the  god- 
dess of  the  work  before  us.  We  know  so  little,  indeed,  what 
a  Jewish  damsel  really  was  in  the  days  of  Richard  the  1st,  that 
the  author  may  be  allowed  to  have  had  some  scope  for  his  in- 
ventions ;  and  certainly  a  being  of  more  *  nymph-like  form,  or 
goddess-like  deport,  *  never  has  been  represented  in  the  fictions 
of  painting  or  poetry.  We  must  pass  over  some  very  beautiful 
and  touching  scenes  of  her  tendance  on  the  wounded  and  thank- 
less Wilfrid,  when  feelings,  rather  more  tender  than  those  erf' 
pity,  are  represented  as  stealing  unconsciously  into  the  pure  and 
pitying  heart  of  the  Jewess — and  come  at  once  to  her  agonizing 
interview  with  the  daring  and  unprincipled  Templar. — He  ap- 
proaches her  first  in  that  disguise  of  an  outlaw  in  which  he  had 
seized  on  her  party ;  and  when,  misled  by  this  garb,  she  offers 
liim  her  jewels  and  wealth  for  her  deliverance,  he  drops  the 
mask,  and  says — 

*  *^  -I  am  not  an  outlaw,  then,  fair  rose  of  Sharon.  And  I  am  one 
who  will  be  more  prompt  to  hang  thy  neck  and  arma  with  pearls  and 
diamonds,  which  so  well  become  them,  than  to  deprive  thee  of  these 
ornaments.** — "  What  wouid*st  thou  have  of  me, "  said  Rebecca, 
•*  if  not  my  wealth  ? — We  can  have  nought  in  common  between  us 
—you  are  a  Christian — I  am  a  Jewess. — Our  union  were  contrary  to 
the  laws,  alike  of  the  church,  and  the  synagogue.  "  —  *'  It  were  so 
indeed,  '*  replied  the  Templar,  laughing ;  "  wed  with  a  Jewess  ? 
Despardieux  I-^  not  if  she  were  the  queen  of  Stieba.  And  know, 
besides,  sweet  daughter  of  ^ion,  that  were  the  most  Christian  king 
to  offer  me  his  most  Christian  daughter  with  Languedoc  for  a  dowry ^ 
I  could  not  wed  her.  It  is  against  my  vow  to  love  any  maiden,  other- 
wise than  par  amours^  as  I  will  love  thee.  I  am  a  Templar.  Behold 
the  cross  of  my  holy  order. "  —  "  Barest  thou  appeal  to  it,  "  said 
Rebecca,  "  on  an  occasion  like  the  present  ?  "  —  **  And  if  I  do  so,  " 
mid  the  Templar,  "  it  concerns  not  thee,  who  art  no  believer  in  tlie 
bleiised  sign  of  our  salvation. "  —  "  I  believe  as  my  fathers  taught,  " 
caid  Rebecca  ;  and  may  God  forgive  my  belief  if  erroneous !  But 
you,  Sir  Knight,  what  is  t/ours,  when  you  appeal  without  scruple  to 
that  which  you  deem  most  holy,  even  while  you  are  about  to  trans-* 
gress  the  most  solemn  of  your  vows  as  a  knight,  and  as  a  man  of  re- 
ligion?*'-^" It  is  gravely  and  well  preached,  O  daughter  of  Si- 
tachl  '•*  answered  the  Templar  ;  "  but,,  gentie  Ecciesiastica.  thy  nar- 
cow  Jewish  prejudices  make  thee  blind  to  our  high  privilege.  Mar* 
fiage  were  an  enduring  crime  on  the  part  of  a  Templar ;  but  what 
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lesser  folly  I  may  practise,  I  shall  speedily  be  absolved  from  at  the 
next  Preceptory  of  our  Order.  Not  the  wisest  of  monarchs,  not  his 
father,  whose  examples  you  must  needs  allow  are  weighty,  claimed 
wider  privileges  than  we  poor  soldiers  of  the  Temple  of  Zion  have 
won  by  our  zeal  in  its  defence.  The  protectors  of  Solomon's  Templ« 
may  claim  license  by  the  example  of  Solomon.  "  —  "  If  thou  readest 
the  Scripture,  "  said  the  Jewess,  *'  and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  only 
to  justify  thine  own  license  and  profligacy,  thy  crime  is  like  that  of 
him  who  extracts  poison  from  the  most  healthful  and  necessary 
herbs.  "  —  The  eyes  of  the  Templar  flashed  fire  at  this  reproof — 
"  Hearken, "  he  said,  ''  Rebecca ;  I  have  hitherto  spoke  mildly  to 
thee,  but  now  my  language  shall  be  that  of  a  conqueror.  Thou  art 
the  captive  of  my  bow  and  spear — subject  to  my  will  by  the  laws  of 
all  nations ;  nor  will  I  abate  an'  inch  of  my  right,  or  abstain  from 
taking  by  violence  what  thou  refusest  to  entreaty  or  necessity." — ? 
**  Stand  back,  "  said  Rebecca — "  stand  back,  and  hear  me  ere  thou 
offerest  to  commit  a  sin  so  deadly !  My  strength  thou  may'st  indeed 
overpower,  for  God  made  women  weak,  and  trusted  their  defence  to' 
man's  generosity.  But  I  will  proclaim  thy  villany,  Templar,  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  I  will  owe  to  the  superstition  of 
thy  brethren  what  their  compassion  might  refuse  me. — Each  Precep- 
tory— each  Chapter  of  thy  Order,  shall  learn,  that,  like  a  heretic, 
thou  hast  sinned  with  a  Jewess.  Those  who  tremble  not  at  thy 
crime,  will  hold  thee  accursed  for  having  so  far  dishonoured  the  cross 
thou  wearest,  as  to  follow  a  daughter  of  my  people. "  —  *•  Thou  art 
keen-witted,  Jewess, "  replied  the  Templar,  well  aware  of  the  truth 
of  what  she  spoke,  and  that  the  rules  of  his  Order  condemned  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  and  under  high  penalties,  such  intrigues  as  he 
now  prosecuted,  and  that,  in  some  instances,  even  degradation  had 
followed  upon  it — "  thou  art  sharp-witted,  "  he  said,  **  but  loud  must 
be  thy  voice  of  complaint,  if  it  is  heard  beyond  the  iron  walls  of 
this  castle ;  within  tliese,  murmurs,  laments,  appeals  to  justice,  and 
screams  for  help,  die  alike  silent  away.  One  thing  only  can  save 
thee,  Rebecca.  Submit  to  thy  fate — embrace  our  religion,  and  thou 
shalt  go  forth  in  such  state,  tliat  many  a  Norman  lady  shall  yield  as 
well  in  pomp  as  in  beauty  to  the  favourite  of  the  best  lance  among 
the  defenders  of  the  Temple. "  -^  "  Submit  to  my  fate ! "  said  Re- 
becca— **  and,  sacred  Heaven!  to  what  fate? — embrace  thy  reli- 
gion !  and  what  religion  can  it  be  that  harbours  such  a  villain — thot/^ 
the  best  lance  of  the  Templars ! — craven  Knight ! — forsworn  Priest ! 
I  spit  at  thee,  and  I  defy  thee. — The  God  of  Abraham's  promise 
hath  opened  an  escape  to  his  daughter — even  from  this  abyss  of  in^^ 
famy. " 

'  As  she  spoke,  she  threw  open  the  latticed  window  which  led  to 
the  bartizan,  and  in  an  instant  afler,  stood  on  the  v^ry  verge 
of  the  parapet,  with  nqt  the  slightest  screen  between  her  and  the 
triemendous  depth  below.  Unprepared  for  such  a  desperate  effort, 
for  she  had  hitherto  stood  perfectly  motionless,  BQis*Guilbert  had 
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nrither  time  to  intercept  nor  to  stop  her.     As  he  offered  to  ad  van  c^ 
she  e:&c1aiimed,  '<  Remain  where  thou  art,  proud  Templar,  or  at  thy 
choice  advance  ! — one  foot  nearer,  and  I  plunge  myself  from  the  pre- 
cipice ;  my  body  shall  be  crushed  out  of  the  very  form  of  humanity 
Upon  the  stones  of  that  court-yard,  ere  it  becomes  the  victim  of  thy 
brutality. "  —  ^s  she  spoke  this,  she  clasped  her  hands  and  extended 
them  towards  Heaven,  as  if  imploring  mercy  on  her  soul  before  she 
made  the  final  plunge.    The  Templar  hesitated ;  and  a  resolution  which 
had  never  yielded  to  pity  or  distress,  gave  way  to  his  admiration  of 
Iter  fortitude.     ^*  Come  down, "  he  said,  "  rash  girl.! — t  swear  by 
earth,  and  sea,  and  sky,  I  will  offer  thee  no. offence. "  —  **  1  will  not 
trust  thee.  Templar,  **  said  Rebecca;  "  thou  hast  taught  me  better 
how  to  estimate  the  virtues  of  thine  Order.     The  next  Preceptory 
would  grant  thee  absolution  for  an  oath,  the  keeping  of  which  con- 
cerned noifght  but  the  honour  or  the  dishonour  of  a  miserable  Jewisl^ 
inaiden. "  —  **  You  do  me  injustice, "  said  the  Templar ;  "  1  swear 
to  you  by  the  name  which  I  bear — ^by  the  cross  on  my  bosom — ^by 
the  sword  on  my  side — by  the  ancient  crest  of  my  faithers  do  I  swear^ 
I  will  do  thee  no  injury  whatsoever.     If  not  for  thyself,  yet  for  thy 
father's  sake  forbear.-    I  will  be  his  friend,  and  in  this  castle  he  will, 
need  a  powerful  one.  "  —  "  Alas !  **  said  Rebecca,  "I  know  it  but  too 
well — dare  I  trust  thee  ?  "  —  "  May  my  arms  be  reversed,  and  ray 
name  dishonoured,  "  said  Brisln  de  Bois-Guilbert,  **  if  thou  shalt  hava 
reason  to  complain  of  me  !     Many  a  law,  many  a  commandment  have. 
I  broken,  but  my  Woird  never.  **  —  "  t  will  then  trust  thee,"  said  Re- 
becca, "  thus  far;  "  and  she  descended  from  the  verge  of  the  battle* 
ment,  but  remained  standing  close  by  one  of  the.  embrasures,  or 
machicollesy  as  th6y  were  then  called.     **  Here,  "  she  said,  "  I  take 
my  stand.     Remain  where  thou  art ;  and  if  thou  shalt  attempt  to  di-] 
minish,  by  one  ^tep,  the  distance  now  between  us,  thou  shalt  see  that 
the  Jewish  maiden  will  father  trust  her  soul  witli  God,  than  her  ho- 
nour to  the  Templar.  "  \<      . 

*  While  Rebecca  spoke  thus,  her  high  and  firm  resolve,  whicli 
corresponded  so  well  with  the  expressive  beauty  of  her  countenance,' 
gave  to  her  looks,  air,  and  manner,  a  dignity  that  seemed  more  than 
mortal.  Her  glance  quailed  not,  her  cheek  blanched  not,  for  the 
fear  of  a  fate  so  instant  and  so  horrible ;  on  the  contrary,  the  thought 
that  she  had  her  fate  at  her  command,  and  could  escape  at  will  ffoni 
infamy  to  death,  gave  a  yet  deeper  colour  of  carnation  to  her  com- 
plexion, and  a  yet  mofe  brilliant  fire  to  her  eye.  Bois-Gu liberty 
proud  himself  and  high-spirited,  thought  he  had  never  beheld  beauty 
Ko  animated  and  so  commanding.  —  '^  Let  there  be  peace  between  us,' 
Rebecca,  "  he  said.  —  **  Peaice,  if  thou  wilt, "  answered  Rebecca — 
"  Peace — ^but  with  this  space  between.  "  —  "Thou  need*st  no  long- 
ei"  fear  me,  "  said  Bois-Guilbert.  —  "1  fear  thee  not,  **  replied  she ; 
"  thanks  to  him  thali  reared  this  dizzy  tower  so  high,  that  nought 
could  fall  from  it  and  live — thanks  to  him,  and  iQ  the  God  of  Israel ! 
-i-I  fear  thee  B(©t. "  '    IL  iQ9^Q. 
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We  miist  stop  here,  though  the  rest  of  the  dialogue  is  sus- 
tained in  a  tone  still  more  impressive :  But  it  is  suddenly  broken 
off,  along  with  the  diiFerent  occupations  of  the  various  other 
persons  we  have  mentioned,  by  the  sound  of  a  bugle  of  defiance^ 
and  the  mustering  of  LocksJey  and  his  followers  before  the  gates 
of  the  castle.  After  various  hopeless  attempts  at  negotiation, 
it  occurs  to  the  besiegers  to  send  Wamba  the  jester  into  the 
place,  in  the  disguise  of  a  friar,  come  to  pray  with  the  unhap- 
py captives  whom  the  Normans  had  menaced  with  instant  deaths 
if  their  deliverers  did  not  retire — and  the  valiant  and  faithful 
fool  readily  takes  on  him  the  hazardous  office.  For  the  honour 
of  this  worshipful  person,  whom  also  we  have  too  miich  ne- 
glected^ w&  must  give  the  close  of  his  interview  with  his  master; 
Cedric  is  dt  first  imposed  on  by  the  (Ecclesiastical  habit,  and  pro- 
poses to  ^6  to  prayefs — wfaeri 

"  Wait  yet  a  moment,  good  uncle,  *'  said  the  Jester,  in  his  natural 
tone ;  "  better  look  long  before  ye  leap  in  the  dark. "  —  **  By  my 
&ith,  "  said  Cedric,  '^  I  should  know  that  voice. "  —  '^  It  is  diat  of 
your  trusty  slave  and  jester, "  answered  Wamba,  throwing  back  his 
cowl.    **  Had  you  taken  a  fooFs  advice  formerly,  yoii  wpiild  not  have 
been  here  at  all.     Take  a  fool's  advice  now,  and  you  will  not  be  here 
long. "  —  <*  IJow  mean'st  thou,  knave  ?  '*  answered  the  Saxon. — 
'VEren  thus,"  replied  Wamba ;  **  take  thou  this  frock  and  cord, 
which  are  all  the  orders  I  ever  had,  and  march  quietly  out  of  the 
castle,  leaving  me  your  cloak  and  girdle  to  take  the  long  leap  in  thy 
stead.  '*  —  '*  Leave  thee  in  my  stead !  '*  said  Cedric,  astonished  at 
the  proposal ;  "  why,  they  would  hang  thee,  riiy  poor  knave. " — ■ 
"  E  ert  let  them  do  as  they  are  permitted,  **  6aid  Wamba ;  "  I  trust 
—no  disparagement  to  your  birth — that  the  son  of  Witless  may  hang 
in  a  chain  with  as  much  gravity  as  the  chain  hung  upon  his, ancestor 
the  alderman.  **  —  "  Well,  Wamba,  *'  aniiwered  Cedric,  "  for  one 
thing  will  I  grant  thy  request.     And  that  is,  if  thou  wilt  mddce  the 
Exchange  of  garments  with  Lord  Athelstane  instead  of  me. "  —  *'  No, 
by  St  buiistan,  "  answered  Wamba ;  "  there  were  little  reason  ia 
that  Good  right  there  is,  that  the  son  of  Witless  should  suffer  to  save 
the  son  of  Hereward  ;  but  little  wisdom  there  were  in  his  d3ring  for 
the  benefit  of  one  whose  fathers  were  strangers  to  his. "  -—  "  Villain,  " 
said  Cedric,  '^  the  fathers  of  Athelstane  were  monarchs  of  England.  ^' 
**  They  might  be  whomsoever  they  pleased,  "  replied  W^mba  j  "  but 
my  neek  stands  too  straight  upon  my  shoulders  to  have  it  twisted  for 
their  sake.  "  -^  '<  I  am  like  Jotm-a^Duck's  itiare,  that  will  let  no  man 
inount  her^But  John-a-Duck.     I  came  to  save  my 'master,  and  if  he 
will  not  consent^ — basta — I  can  but  go  away  home  again.     Kind  ser- 
vice cannot  be  chucked  from  hahd  to  hand  like  a  shuttlecock  or  stool' 
ball,    ril  hang  for  no  man  but  my  own  bom*master. "  —  **  Go,  then, 
noble  Cedric, "    said  Athelstanfe ;'  "  neglect  not  this  opportunity* 
Your  presence  withoxit  may  encourage  friends  to  Cvlv  resciie^yoar 
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remaining  here  would  ruin  us  all. "  -~  *'  And  is  there  any  pi^ofipect, 
then,  of  rescue  from  without  ?  "  said  Cedric,  looking  to  the  Jester. 
—  "  Prospect,  indeed !  "  echoed  Wamba ;  "  let  me  tell  you,  when 
you  fill  my  cloak,  you  are  wrapped  in  a  general's  cassock.  Five  hun- 
dred men  are  there  without,  and  I  was  this  morning  one  of  their  chief 
leaders.  My  fool's-cap  was  a  casque,  and  my  bauble  a  truncheon. 
Well,  we  shall  see  what  good  they  shall  make  by  exchanging  a  fool 
for  a  wise  man.  Truly,  I  fear  they  will  lose  in  valodr  what  they  may 
gain  in  discretion.  And  so  farewell,  master,  and  be  kind  to  poor 
Gurth  and  his  dog  Fangs  ;  and  let  my  cockscomb  hang  in  the  h^l  at 
Kotherwood,  in  memory  that  I  flung  away  my  life  for  my  master^^ 

like  a  faithful fool. "  —  The  last  word  came  out  with  a  sort  of 

double  expression,  betwijlt  jest  and  earnest.  The  tears  stood  in 
Cedric's  eyes.  ^—  "  Thy  memory  $hlEill  be  preserved,"  he  said, 
^*  while  fidelity  and  affection  have  honour  upon  earth.  But  that  I 
trust  I  shall  find  the  means  of  saving  Rowena,  and  thee,  Athelstane ; 
and  thee  also,  my  poor  Wamba,  thou  shouldjst  not  overbear  me  in 
this  matter. "     it.  206-210. 

By  means  of  this  disguise,  Cedric,  with  some  difEculty,  find^ 
his  way  out  of  the  castle,  though  not  till  he  has  had  a  strange 
and  distressing  interview  with  an  antient  and  unamiable  hag,  in 
whom  he  at  last  recognises  the  once  fair  and  virtuous  daughter 
of  the  last  Saxon  proprietor,  who  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  in 
the  general  slaughter  of  her  kindred,  which  signalized  the  Nor- 
man seizure  of  the  mansion — but  appeared  to  have  been  reserv- 
ed for  the  violence  and  worse  corruptions  of  the  victors.  Though 
debased  by  her  long  association  with  such  inmates,  and  familiar 
participation  in  their  guilty  indulgences,  she  had  still  nourished 
a  rooted  hatred  of  her  oppressors ;  and,  now  that  old  age  had 
rendered  her  an  object  of  scorn  and  avoidance,  resolved  to  take 
a  signal  vengeance  for  her  wrongs,  and  assures  the  valiant  and 
disgusted  Cedric  of  her  effectual  cooperation  in  the  enterprise 
he  lias  in  hand. 

By  the  humanity  of  the  domestics,  the  fair  Rebecca  is  allow- 
ed to  resume  her  attendance  on  the  wounded  Knight  of  Ivan- 
hoe,  in  this  moment  of  preparation  and  alarm :  and  while  he 
frets  and  pants,  like  the  restrained  war-horse,  at  the  spirit-stir- 
ring sounds  which  announce  the  approaching  combat,  she  is  in- 
duced to  climb  up  to  the  lofty  and  iron-bound  window  of  his 
prison,  and  to  report  what  she  could  thence  descry  of  the  tu- 
multuous scene  before  her.  We  know  no  passage  iii  Epic  or 
dramatic  poetry  more  full  of  life,  interest  and  energy,  than  the 
magnificent  descriptive  dialogue  which  ensues.  On  her  first 
looking  forth,  she  reports,  that 

*  **  The  skirts  of  the  wood  seem  lined  with  archers,  although 
only  a  few  are  adv&nced  from  its  dark  shadow. "-— <<  Under  what 
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banner? "  asked  Ivanhoe.  —  "  Under  no  ensign  of  war  which  I  can 
observe, "  answered  Rebecca.  —  **  A  singular  novelty,  *'  muttered 
the  knight,  <'  to  advance  to  storm  such  a  castle  without  pennon  at 
banner  displayed. — See'st  thou  who  they  be  that  act  as  leaders  ?  "  — 
**  A  knight,  clad  in  sable  armour,  is  the  most  conspicuous,  "  said  the 
Jewess ;  *'  he  alone  is  armed  from  head  to  heel,  and  seems  to  assume 
the  direction  of  all  around  him. "  -—  <^  What  device  does  he  bear  on 
his  shield  ?  "  replied  Ivanhoe.  -*-  ^'  Something  resembling  a  bar  of 
iron,  and  a  padlock  painted  blue  on  the  black  shield. ''  —  *'  A  fetter- 
lock and  shakle  bolt  azure, "  said  Ivanhoe ;  *'  I  know  not  who  may 
bear  the  device,  but  well  I  ween  it  might  now  be  mine  own.  Canst 
thou  not  see  the  motto?"-—''  Scarce  the  device  itself  at  this  dis- 
tance, "  replied  Rebecca ;  ''  but  when  the  sun  glances  fair  upon  his 
shield,  it  shows  as  I  tell  you. "  —  **  Seem  there  no  other  leaders  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  anxious  inquirer.  —  ''  None  of  mark  and  distinction 
that  I  can  behold  from  this  station,  "  said  Rebecca ;  ''  but,  doubtless, 
the  other  side  of  the  castle  is  also  assailed.  They  seem  even  now 
preparing  to  advance. — God  of  Zion,  protect  us  ! — What  a  dreadful 
sight  [-—Those  who  advance  first  bear  huge  shields,  and  defences 
made  of  plank  ;  the  others  follow,  bending  their  bows  as  they  come 
on. — They  raise  their  bows! — God  of  Moses,  forgive  the  creatures 
thou  hast  made  !  **  —  Her  description  was  here  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  signal  for  assault,  which  was  given  by  the  blast  of  a  shrill 
bugle,  and  at  once  answered  by  a  flourish  of  the  Norman  trumpets 
from  the  battlements,  which,  mingled  with  the  deep  and  hollow  clang 
of  the  nakers  ^a  species  of  kettle-drum),  retorted  in  notes  of  defiance 
the  challenge  of  the  enemy.  —  '*  And  I  must  lie  here  like  a  bedrid- 
den monk, "  exclaimed  Ivanhoe,  '^  while  the  game  that  gives  me 
freedom  or  death  is  played  out  by  the  hand  of  others  ! — Look  from 
the  window  once  again,  kind  maiden,  but  beware  that  you  are  not 
marked  by  the  archers  beneath — Look  out  once  more,  and  tell  me  if 
they  yet  advance  to  the  storm. "  —  With  patient  courage,  strengthen- 
ed by  the  interval  which  she  had  employed  in  mental  devotion,  Re- 
becca again  took  post-at  the  lattice,  sheltering  herself,  however,  so  as 
not  to  be  visible  from  beneath.  —  "  What  dost  thou  see,  Rebecca?  ** 

again  demanded  the  wounded  knight ''  Nothing  but  the  cloud  of 

arrows,  flying  so  thick  as  to  dazzle  mine  eyes,  and.  to  hide  the  bow- 
men wjio  shoot  them.  **  —  **  That  cannot  endure,  "  said  Ivanhoe ;  "  if 
they  press  not  right  on  to  carry  the  castle  by  pure  force  of  arms,  the 
archery  may  avail  but  little  against  stone  walls  and  bulwarks.  Look 
for  the  kni^t  of  the  fetterlock,  fair  Rebecca,  and  see  how  he  bears 
himself*  for  as  the  leader  is,  so  will  his  followers  be;.  '*  —  **  I  see  him 
not,'*  said  Rebecca.  —  **  Foul  craven!  "  exclaimed  Ivanhoe;  **  dqe«f 
he  blench  from  the  helm  when  the  wind  blows  highest  ?  '*  —  "  He 
blenches  not !  he  blenches  not !  '*  said  Relbecca,  "  I  see  him  now ;  he 
leads  a  body  of  men  close  under  the  outer  barrier  of  the  barbican..— 
They  pull  down,  the  piles  and  palisades;  they  hew  down  the  barriers 
with  axes— HijB  high  black  plume  floats  abroad  over  the  throng,  liko 
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a  raven  over  the  field  of  the  slain. — »^\iey  have  made  a  breach  in  the 
.  ]^arriers — they  rush  in — they  are  thrust  back  l—rFront-de-Boeuf  heads 
the  defenders,  I  see  his  gigantic  form  above  the  press.  They  throng 
again  to  the  breach,  and  the  pass  is  disputed  hand  to  hand  apcf  niai| 
to  man.  God  of  Jacob !  it  is  the  meeting  of  two  fierce  tidejH— 
the  conflict  of  two  oceans  moved  by  adverse  winds.  ** 

*  She  turned  her  head  from  the  lattice,  as  if  unable  longer  to  endure 
a  sight  so  terrible. -7-  '*  Look  forth  again,  Rebecca, "  said  Ivanhoe, 
inistaking  the  cause  of  her  retiring ;  *'  the  archery  must  in  some  de- 
gree have  ceased,  since  they  are  now  fighting  hand  to  hand — ^Look 
again,  there  is  now  less  danger.  "  —  Rebecca  again  looked  forth,  and 
aln^ost  immediately  exclaimed,  *'  Holy  prophets  of  the  law  !  Front- 
^e-Boeuf  and  the  Black  Knight  fight  hand  to  hand  on  the  breach, 
amid  the  roar  of  their  followers,  who  watch  the  progre^  of  the  strifq 
—  Heaven  strike  with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  of  the  captive  !  " 
She  then  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  exclaimed,  *'  He  is  down ! — ^he 
is  down  !  "  —  **  Who  is  down  ? "    cried  Ivanhoe ;    "  for  our  dear 
Lady's  sake,  tell  me  uhich  has  fallen ?"  — "  the  Black  Knight," 
answered  Rebecca,  faintly  ;  then  instantly  again  shouted  with  joyfu^ 
eagerness — "  But  no — but  no  ! — the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Host§  bq 
))lessed ! — ^he  is  on  foot  again,  and  fights  as  if  there  were  twentjc 
men's  strength  in  his  single  arm — His  sword  is  broken — he  snatches 
ari'axe  from  a  yeoman — he  presses  Front-de-Boeuf  with  blow  on 
^low — The  gian(  stoops  and  totters  like  an  oak  under  the  steel  of  the 
woodman — ^he  fj^lls; — he  falls !  "  —  "  Front-de-Bceuf !  "   exclaimec^ 
Ivanhoe.  —  **  Front-de-Boeuf, "  answered  the  Jewess  ;  "  his  men  rush 
to  the  rescue,  headed  by  the  haughty  Templar — their  united  force 
compejs  the  champion  to  pause— They  drag  Front-de-Boeuf  withii^ 
the  walls.  ?*  — -  **  The  assailants  have  won  the  barriers,  have  they  not?  " 
said  Ivanhoe.  *r-**  They  have; — ^they  have — and  they  press  the  be-? 
sieged  hard  upon  the  outer  wall ;  some  plant  ladders,  some  swarm 
like  bees,  and  endeavour  to  ascend  upon  the  shoulders  of  each  other 
— down  go  stones^  beams,  and  trunks  of  tree^  upon  their  heads,  and 
as  fast  as  they  bear  the  wounded  to  th^  rear,  fresh  men  supply  their 
places  in  the  assault — G^eat  God !  hasj:  thou  given  men  thine  own 
image,  that  it  ^hould  be  Ithus  cruelly  defaced  by  the  hands  of  their 
brethren !  "  —  "  Think  not  of  that, "  replied  Ivanhoe ;  "  this  is  no 
time  for  such  thoughts. — Wl]o  yield? — ^who  push  their  way?" — 
f'  The  ladders  are  thrown  down,  '*   replied  Rebecca,   shuddering ;" 
^'  the  sol<y^  lie  groyellipg  under  them  like  crushed  reptiles — The 
besieged  have  the  better."  — "  Saint  George  strike  for  us,"  said 
the  Knight,  "  do  the  false  yepn^en  giye  way  ?**,—  "  No  ! "  exclaim-' 
ed  Rebecca,    "  they  bear  themselves  right  yeomanly — the  Black 
Knight  approaches  the  postern  with  his  huge  axe — the  thundering 
blows  which  he  deals,  you,  may  hear  them  above  all  the  din  and 
shouts  of  the  battle — stones  and  beams  are  hailed  down  on  the  bold 
i^^harapion — ^he  regards  them  no  more  than  if  they  were  thistle-down 
iur  feathers.  *'  —  **  By  St  John  of  Acre, "  said  Ivanhoe,  raising  him-». 
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jself  joyfully  on  his  coach,  <<  methought  there  was  but  one  man  ipi 
England  that  might  do  such  a  deed.  **  —  "  The  postern  gate  shai^es,  " 
continued  Rebecca ;  '*  it  crashes — it  is  splintered  by  his  blows — ^they 
rush  in— the  out-work  is  won — Oh  God ! — ^they  hurry  the  defenders 
from  the  battlements — they  throw  them  into  the  moat — O  men,  if  ye 
be  indeed  iqen,  spare  them  that  can  resist  no  longer ! "  — ''  The 
bridge — ^the  bridge  whiph  communicates  with  the  castle — ^have  they 
won  that  pass  ?  "  exclaimed  Ivanhoe.  -—  ''  No,  "  replied  Rebecca, 
'^  the  Templar  h^s  destroyed  the  plank  on  which  they  crossed — few 
of  the  defenders  escaped  with  him  into  the  c&stle — the  shrieks  and 
cries  which  you^hear  tell  the  fate  of  the  others — Alas !  I  see  that  i^ 
is  still  more  difficult  to  look  upon  victory  than  upon  battle. ''  -— 
*'  Seest  thou  nothing  else,  Rebecca,  by  which  the  Black  Knight  may 
be  distinguished  ?  "  —  "  Nothing,  "  said  the  Jewess  ;  "  all  about 
him  is  black  as  the  wing  of  the  night  raven.  Nothing  can  I  spy  that 
can  mark  him  further — but  having  once  seen  him  put  forth  his 
strength  in  battle,  methtnks  I  could  know  him  again  among  a  thou- 
sand warriors.  He  rushes  to  the  fray  as  if  he  were  summoned  to  a 
banquet.  There  is  more  than  mere  strength-^there  seems  as  if  the 
whole  soul  and  spirit  of  the  champion  were  given  to  every  blow 
wbieh  he  deals  upon  his  enemies.  God  assoilzie  him  of  the  sin  of 
bloodshed  ! — it  is  fbarful,  yet  magnifiGent,  to  behold  how  the  arm  and 
heart  of  one  man  can  tri^^n^ph  over  hundreds. "  II.  290-301. 

The  roar  of  the  combat  is  now  hushed  for  a  season,  while 
the  assailants  collect  their  strength  in  the  position  they  have 
won ;  and  the  exhausted  frame  of  Ivanhoe  sinks  into  sluniber 
at  the  first  cessation  of  the  excitement.  The  heroic  Jewess 
bends  oyer  him  with  emotions  warmer  and  deeper  than  those  of 
mere  compassion. 

'*  He  sleeps  !  "  she  said ;  '*  nature  exhausted  by  sufferance  and 
the  waste  of  spirits,  his  wearied  frame  eml^raoes^tbe  first  moment  G(f 
temporary  relaxation  to  sink  into  slumber.  Alas }  is  it  a  crime  that 
I  should  look  upon  him,  when  it  may  be  fo^  the  last  time? — ^When 
yet  but  a  short  space,  and  those  fair  f|patures  will  be  i^p  longer  ani- 
mated by  the  bold  and  buoyant  spirit  which  foiBakes  them  not  even 
in  sleep ! — When  the  nostfil  shall  be  distende^,  th(?  paouth  agape, 
the  eyes  fixed  and  blood-shot ;  and  when  the  pro^d  ^nd  noble  knight 
may  be  trodden  on  by  the  lowest  caitiff  of  this  accursed  castle,  yet 
stir  not  when  the  heel  is  lifted  up  agiainst  hi'm  j— -  And  my  father ! — 
oh,  my  father!  evil  is;  it  with  his  daughter,  when  his  grey  hairs  are 
not  remembered  because  of  the  golden  locks  of  youth  I^What  know 
I  but  that  these  evits  are  the  Messengers  bf  Jehovah's  vnrath  to  the 
unnatural  child,  who  thinks  of  a  stranger- s  captivity  beibre  a  parent's? 
who  forgets  the  desolatioii  of  Judah,  atid  looks  upon  the  comeliness 
of  a  Gentile  and  a  strangeir  ?— But  I  will  tear  this  folly  from  my 
heart,  though  every  fibre  bleed  as  I  rend  it  away !  *'  —  She  wrapped 
herself  closely  in  her  veil,  and  sat  down  at  a  distance  fVom  the  coucb 
of  the  wounded  jfcnigljt,  with  her  back  turned  towards  it,  fortifying  b^ 
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endeavouring  to  fortify  her  mind,  not  only  against  the  impending 
evils  from  without,  but  also  against  those  treacherous  feelings  which 
assailed  her  from  wRhin. '  II.  306,  S07. 

^  I'he  rest  of  the  storming  of  the  castle  is  equally  magnificent 
with  what  we  have  extracted.  The '  Black  Knight  thunders  at 
the  gates,  and^  bearing  down  all  opposition,  forces  his  way,  fol- 
lowed by  the  valiant  Cedric,  into  the  court-yard.  The  men-at- 
arms  fall  before  the  shiafts  of  the  unerrmg  bowyer  of  Sherwood ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  vengeful  hag  sets  fire  to  the  castle 
in  the  rear,  and,  after  bawlmg  curses  in  the  ear  of  the  dying 
Front- de-Boeiif^  stations  herself  on  a  lofty  turret  in  the  midst 
of  the  flames,  and  then  singing  a  strain  of  wild  and  demoniac 
execration,  leaps  madly  into  the  heart  of  the  conflagi*ation.-— 
De  Bracy  is  made  captive  by  the  Black  Knight;  who  rescues 
Ivanhoe  just  as  the  flames  are  ascending  to  his  couch — and  Ce- 
dric does  as  much  for  Rowena.  But  the  Templar,  after  level- 
ling the  noble  Athelstane  to  the  earth,  seizes  the  lovely  Rebec- 
ca, and,  making  a  desperate  sally,  cuts  his  way  through  the 
assailants,  and  makes  clear  ofl^  with  his  prize.  The  poor  Jew 
is  rescued  by  the  jolly  Friar,  who,  peering  into  the  cellarage 
in  quest  of  a  cup  of  liquor,  stumbles  upon  his  dungeon ; — ^and 
captives  and  victors  are  soon  assembled  to  divide  the  spoil  be* 
fore  the  sylvan  throne  of  the  gallant  Locksley. — De  Bracy  is 
disniissed  by  the  Black  Knight,  who  receives  from  the  hand  of 
Locksley  a  bugle  horn,  on  u)e  winding  of  which  in  any  part  of 
the  midland  forest,  he  is  assured  that  resort  will  be  made  for 
his  rescue. — Gurth  obtains  his  freedom  for  his  gallant  services ; 
and  Cedric  and  Rowena  march  ofi*  to  prepare  for  the  funeral 
of  Athelstane. — The  Jew  and  the  Friar  are  handsomely  ran- 
somed by  the  oudaws;  and  the  former  sets  forward  to  the  Pre- 
ceptory  of  the  Templars,  to  which  he  understood  that  Rebecca 
had  been  conducted,  in  order  to  negociate  for  her  rescue. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  treacherous  John  learns  from  De 
Bracy,  what  our  more  sagacious  readers  have  probably  already 
discovered,  that  the  Black  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock  is  no  other, 
than  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  himself; — and  basely  de- 
spatches a  band  of  mercenaries  to  beset  and  assassinate  him  in  the 
woods,  before  he  has  an  opportunity  of  rearing  his  royal  stand- 
ard, or  strengthening  himself  in  the  love  of  his  people. — This 
company  of  caitifls  accordingly  overtake  him,  with  no  better 
escort  than  the  faithful  jester  of  Cedric, — who  again  does  better 
service  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  better  man.  As 
they  are  jogging  gaily  on,  the  sage  Wamba  observes, 

'*  And  now  let  Valour  rouse  himself,  and  shake  his  mane  ;  for,  if 
J  mistake  not,  there  are  company  in  yonder  brake  that  are  on  the 
look-out  for  us.  **  —  ^*  What  jnakes  thee  judge  so?/'  said  the  Knight. 
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^-  ^*  Because  I  have  twice  or  thrice  noticed  the  glance  of  a  morrioit 
fh>m  amongst  the  green  leaves.  Had  they  been  honest  niefi,  they 
had  kept  the  path.  But  yonder  thicket  is  a  choice  chapel  for  the 
Clerks  to  St  Nicholas. "  —  **  By  roy  faith,  '*  said  the  Knight,  closing 
his  visor,  '^  I  think  thou  be*st  in  the  right  on't. "  —  And  in  good 
time  did  he  close  it,  for  three  arrows  flew  at  the  same  instant  from 
the  suspected  spot  against  his  head  and  breast,  one  of  which  would 
have  penetrated  to  the  brain,  had  it  not  been  turned  aside  by  the 
steel  visor.  The  other  two  were  averted  by  the  gorget,  and  by  the 
shield  which  hung  around  his  neck.— *<  Thanks,  trusty  armourer, " 
said  the  Knight.--^*'  Wamba,  let  us  close  with  them, " — and  he  rode 
straight  to  the  thicket.  He  was  met  by  six  or  seven  men>at^arm8» 
who  run  against  him  with  their  lances  at  full  career.  Three  of  the 
weapons  struck  against  him,  and  splintered  with  as  little  effect  as  if 
they  had  been  driven  against  a  tower  of  steel.  The  Black  Knight's 
eyes  seemed  to  flash  fire  even  through  the  aperture  of  his  visor.  He 
raised  himself  in  his  stirrups  with  an  air  of  inexpressible  dignity,  and 
exclaimed,  ^'  What  means  this,  my  masters  ! '' — The  men  made  no 
other  reply  than  by  drawing  their  swords  and  attacking  him  on  every 
side,  crying,  "  Die,  tyrant !  "  -^  **  Ha !  Saint  Edward !  Ha !  Saint 
George  !  "  said  the  Black  Knight,  striking  down  a  man  at  every  in- 
vocation ;  <*  have  we  traitors  here  ?  " —  The  assailants,  desperate  ai 
they  were,  bore  back  from  an  arm  which  carried  death  in  every 
blow ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  terror  of  his  single  strength  was  about 
to  gaia  the  battle  against  such  odds,  when  a  knight,  in  blue  armour, 
who  had  hitherto  kept  himself  behind  the  other  assailants,  spurred 
forward  with  his  lance,  and  taking  aim,  not  at  the  rider  but  at  the 
steed,  wounded  the  nofole  animal  mortally.  — ''  That  was  a  felon 
stroke  1 "  exclaimed  the  Black  Knight,  as  the  steed  fell  to  the  earth, 
bearing  his  rider  along  with  him.  —  And  at  this  moment,  Wamba 
winded  the  bugle,  for  the  whole  had  passed  so  speedily  that  he  had 
not  time  to  do  so  sooner.  The  sudden  sound  made  the  murderers 
bear  back  once  more ;  and  Wambai,  though  so  imperfectly  weaponed, 
did  not  hesitate  to  rush  in  and  assist  the  Black  Knight  to  arise.  — 
^  Shame  on  ye,  false  cowards !  *^  exclaimed  the  Knight,  who  seemed 
to  lead  the  assailants ;  "  do  ye  fly  from  the  empty  blast  of  a  horn 
blown  by  a  Jester  ?  *' 

'  The  Jester  now  hovered  on  the  skirts  of  the  fight,  axid  effectu- 
ally checked  the  fatal  career  of  the  Blue  Knight,  by  ham-string- 
ing his  horse  with  a  stroke  of  his  sword.  Horse  and  man  went 
to  the  ground ;  yet  the  situation  of  the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock 
jcontinued  very  precarious,  as  he  was  pressed  close  by  several  men 
completely  armed,  and  began  to  be  fatigued  by  the  violent  exer- 
tions necessary  to  defend  himself  on  so  many  points  at  nearly  the 
fame  moment,  when  a  gray-goose  shaft  suddenly  stretclied  on  the 
earth  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  his  assailants,  and  a  band  of 
yeomen  broke  forth  from  the  glade,  headed  by  Locksley  and  the  jo- 
vial Friar,  who,  taking  r^ady  and  effectual  part  in  the  fray,  soon  difi* 
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posed  of  the  assailants,  all  of  whom  lay  on  the  spot  dead  or  mor- 
tally wounded.  The  Black  Knight  thanked  his  deliverers  with  a  dig- 
nity they  had  not  observed  in  his  former  beairing,  which  hithertQ 
seemed  rather  that  of  a  blunt  bold  soldier,  than  of  a  person  of  ex- 
alted rank.  —  **  It  concerns  me  much, "  he  said,  "  even  before  X 
express  my  full  gratitude  to  my  ready  friends,  to  discover,  if  I  m^y^* 
who  have  been  my  unprovoked  enemies. — Open  the  visor  of  that 
Blue  Knight,  Wamba,  who  seems  the  chief  of  these  villains." 

*  The  Jester  instantly  made  up  to  the  leader  of  the  assassins,  who, 
bruised  by  his  fall,  and  entangled  under  the  woun4ed  steed,  lay  in-^ 
capable  either  of  flight  or  resistance.  — -  "  Come,  valiant  sir,  "  said 
Wamba,  **  I  must  be  your  arijiourer  as  well  as  your  equerry — I  have 
dismounted  you,  and  now  I  will  unhelm  you. "  —  So  saying,  with 
no  very  gentle  hand  he  undid  the  helmet  of  the  Blue  Knight,  which^ 
rolling  to  a  distance  on  the  grass,  displayed  to  the  Knight  of  th^ 
Fetterlock  grizzled  locks,  and  a  countenance  he  did  not  expect  to 
have  seen  under  such  circumstances.  -*  *^  Waldemar  Fitzurse !  "  he 
said  in  astonishment ;  ^  what  could  urge  one  of  thy  rank  and  seem- 
ing worth  to  so  foul  an  undertaking? — S^d  back,  my  mastefs^ 
I  would  speaif  to  him  alone.— ? And  now,  Waldemar  Fitzurse,  say 
me  the  truth — confess  who  set  t^ee  on:  this  traitorous  deed." — 
*<  Thy  father's  son,  "  answered  Waldemar,  *'  who,  in  so  doing,  did 
but  avenge  on  thee  thy  disobedience  to  thy  father.  **  — -  Ricbard3s 
eyes  sparkled  with  indignation ;  but  bis  better  nature  overcaine  it. 
He  pressed  his  hand  against  Ills  brow,  and  remained  an  instant  gaz-^ 
ing  on  the  &ce  of  the  humbled  barop,  in  whose  features  pride  was 
contending  with  shaii).e-  —  *'  Thou  dost  not  ask  thy  life,  Waldemar,  " 
said  the  King,  —  **  He  that  is  in  the  lion's  clutch, "  answered  Fitz- 
urse, **  knows  it  were  needless,  V  —  "  Take  it  then  unasked,  '*  said 
Richard ;  *'  the  lion  preys  nojt  on  prostrate  carcasses.  V  -^  "  Let 
this  knight  have  a  steed,  Locksley,  for  I  see  your  yeomen  have 
caught  thQse  which  were  running  loose,  and  let  him  depart  unharm- 
ed. "  —  "  But  that  I  judge  I  listen  to  a  voice  whose  behests  must 
not  be  dispi^ted,  **  answered  the  yeoman,  '*  I  would  send  a  shaft  af- 
ter the  skulking  villain,  that  should  spare  him  the  labour  of  a  long 
journey.  *'  —  **  Thou  bearept  an  English  heart,  Locksley,  "  said  the 
Black  Knight,  '*  and  well  dost  judge  thou  art  the  more  bound  to 
obey  ray  behest — I  am  Richard  of  England !  ** 

*'  At  these  words,  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  niajesty  suited  to  the  high 
rank,  and  no  less  distinguished  character,  of  Cisqr  de  Lion,  the  yep- 
men  at  once  kpeeled  down  before  him,  and  at  the  same  time  tendered 
their  allegiance,  and  implored  pardon  for  their  offences.  • —  *'  Rise,  my 
friends, "  said  Richard,  in  a  gracious  tone^  looking  on  them  with  a 
countenance  in  which  his  habitual  good  humour  h^d  already  conquered 
the  blaze  of  hasty  resentnij^nt,  and  whose  features  retained  no  mark  of 
the  late  desperate  conflict,  excepting  the  flush  arising  from  exertion, 

**  Arise,  "  he  said,  **  piy  friends !— Your  misdemeanours,  whether 

in  fpr^'st  or  field,  have  been  atoned  by  Jhe  loyal  services  you  renfl^yA 


if 
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ed  my  distressed  subjects  before  the  walls  of  Torqoilstone,  and  the 
rescue  you  have  this  d^y  afforded  to  your  sovereigo.  Arise,  my 
liegemen,  and  be  good  subjects  in  future. — And  thou,  brave  Locks- 
ley  " '*  Call  me  no  longer  Locksley,  my  liege,  but  know  me  un- 
der the  name,  which,  I  fear,  fame  hath  blown  too  widely  not  to  have 
reached  even  your  royal  ears — I  am  Robin  Hood,  of  Sherwood  Fo- 
rest. "  —  *^  King  of  Outlaws,  and  Prince  of  good  fellows !  "  said 
the  King,  *^  who  hath  not  heard  a  name  that  has  been  borne  as  far 
as  Palestine  ?  But  be  assured,  brave  Outlaw,  that  no  deed  done  in 
our  absence,  and  in  the  turbulent  times  to  which  it  hath  given  rise, 
sh^l  be  remembered  to  thy  disadvantage. "     III.  253-261. 

We  must  hurry  over  the  rest  of  the  story- — Ivanhoe,  though 
still  suiferingfrom  his  wounds,  now  joins  the  monarch,  and  repairs 
with  him  to  the  castle  of  Athelstane,  whose  whole  vassalage  are 
engaged  in  the  festivities  that  constituted  his  funeral  rites, — ^and, 
by  the  powerful  intercession  of  his  royal  patron,  is  at  last  re- 
conciled to  his  father,  whose  consent  to  his  alliance  with  Rowe"- 
ha  might  now  be  reasonably  expected,  since  his  favoured  rival  is 
withdrawn.  This  hope,  however,  is  somewhat  strangely  over- 
cast, and  the  funeral  preparations  suddenly  interrupted,  by  the 
yery  unexpected  apparition  of  the  worthy  Athelstane  himself, 
-— attii'ed  indeed  in  the  habiliments  of  the  grave — but  in  perfect 
yigour  of  health  and  appetite,  and  clamouring  lustily  for  a  share 
of  the  viand^  so  profusely  prepared  in  honour  of  his  memory. 
This  is  the  mo^t  extravagant  and  foolish  of  all  the  incidents  m 
the  book,  and  seems  introduced  put  of  the  very  wantonness  of 
merriment.  It  is  very  clumsily  explained,  by  supposing  that  he 
had  recovered  from  tne  stupor  of  the  Templar's  blow,  after  he 
was  laid  in  his  coffin ;  trnd  that  the  monks,  in  whose  charge  he 
was  placed,  had  prevented  his  escape.  This  little  dip  into  Tar- 
t&rus,  however,  as  well  as  some  of  the  things  he  had  seen  re- 
cently before  it,  seems  entirely  to  have  exUnguished  the  very 
feeble  spark  of  love  which  had  led  him  to  solicit  the  alliance  of 
the  unwilling  Roweiia;  and  he  no^  formally  abjures  his  pre- 
tensions. The  hopes  of  Ivanhoe,  of  course,  are  revived ;  and 
he  is  again  about  to  urge  his  suit,  when,  upon  a  billet  being  put 
into  his  hands  by  an  unknown  messenger,  he  instantly  darts 
from  the  prjesence,  throws  himself  on  horseback,  and,  feeble  and 
suffering  as  he  still  was  from  his  wounds,  rides  furiously  away. 

To  explain  this  sudden  movement,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  concerns  of  the  daring  Templar  and  the  lovely  Rebecca. 
He  lodges  her  safely  in  the  precinct  of  the  Preceptory  of  Tem- 
plesto^e;  I  mt  is  soon  detected  by  the  severe  and  bigotted  eye 
of  the  venerable  Grand  Master  of  his  order,  who  had  come  ra- 
ther unseasonably  over  to  England,  to  visit  and  reform  the  dis- 
i^ipline  of  his  insular  establishments.    To  save  bis  friend  t}ic 
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Templar,  and  the  credit  of  his  own  house,  the  Warden  gives 
out  that  Rebecca  had  prevailed  on  her  lover,  by  philters,  sor- 
ceries and  incantations ;  and  that  his  apparently  profligate  con- 
duct was  owing  to  the  spells  with  which  her  hellish  art  had 
bound  him ;  and,  under  this  impression,  the  heroic  maiden  i% 
solemnly  arraigned  on  the  capital  charge  of  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft. The  trial  is  set  forth  learnedly,  and  with  poetical  effect ; 
but  we  have  been  too  lavish  of  our  citations  to  be  able  now  to 
afford  any  considerable  report  of  it.  The  following  short  pas- 
sage conveys  a  striking  picture. 

^  At  this  period  of  the  trial,  the  Grand  Master  commanded  Re- 
becca to  unveil  herself.  Opening  her  Hps  for  the  first  time,  she  re- 
plied patiently,  but  with  dignity,-^-"  That  it. was  not  the  wont  of  the 
daughters  of  her  people  to  uncover  their  faces  when  alone  in  an  as- 
sembly of  strangers.  "  The  sweet  tones  of  her  voice,  and  the  soft- 
ness of  her  reply,  impressed  on  the  audience  a  sentiment  of  pity  and 
sympathy.  But  Beaumanoir,  in  whose  mind  the  suppression  of  each 
feeling  of  humanity  which  could  interfere  with  his  imagined  duty,  was 
a  virtue  of  itself,  repeated  his  commands  that  his  victim  should  be  un- 
veiled. The  guards  were  about  to  remove  her  veil  accordingly,  when 
she  stood  up  before  the  Grand  Master  and  said,  "  Nay,  but  for  the 
love  of  your  own  daughters — Alas,  "  she  said,  recollecting  herself 
**  ye  have  no  daughters  ! — but  for  the  remembrance  of  your  mothers 
—for  the  love  of  your  sisters,  and  of  female  decency,  let  me  not  be 
thus  handled  in  your  presence  ^  it  suits  not  a  maiden  to  be  disr6bed 
by  such  rude  grooms.  I  will  obey  you,  "  she  added,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  patient  sorrow  in  her  voice,  which  had  almost  melted  the 
heart  of  Beaumanoir  himself;  '^  }e  are  elders  among  your  people* 
and  at  your  command  I  will  show  the  features  of  an  ill-fated  maiden*  *' 
-—She  withdrew  her  veil,  and  looked  on  them  with  a  countenance  in 
which  bashfulness  contended  with  dignity.  Her  exceeding  beauty 
excited  a  murmur  of  surprise ;  and  the  younger  knights  told  each 
other  with  their  eyes,  in  silent  correspondence,  that  Brian's  best  apo* 
logy  was  in  the  power  of  her  real  charms,  rather  than  of  her  imagi- 
nary witchcraft. '     III.  174,  175. 

The  evidence  was  sufficient  to  convince  a  superstitious  audi- 
tory of  her  guilt;  and  she  was  asked  if  she  had  anything  to  say 
against  the  sentence  she  had  incurred. 

**  To  invoke  your  pity/*  said  the  lovely  Jewess,  with  a  voice 
somewhat  tremulous  with  emotion,  '*  would,  I  am  aware,  be  as  use- 
less as  I  should  hold  it  mean.  To  state  that  to  relieve  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  another  religion,  cannot  be  displeasing  to  the  acknow- 
ledged Founder  of  both  our  faiths,  were  also  unavailing ;  to  plead 
that  many  things  which  these  men  (whom  may  Heaven  pardon  !)  have 
spoken  against  me  are  impossible,  would  avail  me  but  little,  since  you 
believe  in  their  possibility ;  and  still  less  would  it  advantage  me  to 
iejcplain,  that  the  peculiarities  of  my  dress,  language,  and  mwaners. 
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are  those  of  my  people — I  had  well  nigh  said  of  my  country— 4>tit 
alas !  we  have  no  country.  Nor  will  I  even  vindicate  myself  at  tha 
expense  of  my  oppressor,  who  stands  there  listening  t  J  the  fictions 
and  surmises  which  seem  to  convert  the  tyrant  into  the  victim. — ^God 
be  judge  between  him  and  me !  but  rather  would  I  submit  to  ten 
such  deaths  as  your  pleasure  may  denounce  against  me,  than  listen 
to  the  suit  which  that  man  of  Belial  has  urged  upon  me-^ friendless* 
defenceless,  and  his  prisoner.  But  he  is  of  your  own  faith,  and  his 
lightest  aiHrmaBce  would  weigh  down  the  most  solemn  protestations 
of  the  distressed  Jewess.  I  will  not  therefore  return  to  himself  the 
charge  brought  against  me ; — but  to  himself — ^yes,  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guiibert,  to  thyself  I  appeal,  whether  these  accusations  are  not  false? 
as  monstrous  and  calumnious  as  they  are  deadly  ?  "  -—  There  was  a 
pause  ;  all  eyes  turned  to  Brian  de  Bois- Guiibert.  He  was  silent.  — * 
*<  Speak, "  slie  said,  "  if  thou  art  a  man — if  thou  art  a  Christian, 
speak  !-— I  conjure  thee,  by  the  habit  which  thou  dost  wear — by  the 
name  thou  dost  inherit — ^by  the  knighthood  thou  dost  vaunt — by  the 
honour  of  thy  mother — by  the  tomb  and  the  bones  of  thy  father-^I 
conjure  thee  to  say,  are  these  things  truei^"     III.  180,  181. 

The  Templar,  choked  by  contending  passions,  remains  si- 
lent, and  can  with  difficulty  recal  her  attention  to  a  scroll  he 
had  privately  handed  to  her,  suggesting  that  she  should  demand 
a  champion  to  prove  her  innocence  in  battle.  His  silence  is 
construed  by  the  judicious  brotherhood  to  be  the  effect  of  her 
continued  sorcery ;  and  the  Grand  Master  resumes — 

"  Rebecca,  thou  canst  derive  no  benefit  from  the  evidence  of  this 
unhappy  knight,  for  whom,  as  we  well  perceive,  the  Enemy  is  yet 
too  powerful.  Hast  thou  aught  else  to  say  ?  "  —  "  There  is  yet  one 
chance  of  life  left  to  me,  "  said  Rebecca,  *'  even  by  your  own  fierce 
laws.  Life  has  been  miserable — miserable,  at  least,  of  late — but  I 
will  not  cast  away  the  gift  of  God,  while  he  affords  me  the  means  of 
defending  it.  I  deny  this  charge — I  maintain  my  innocence,  and  I 
declare  the  falsehood  of  this  accusation — ^I  challenge  the  privilege  of 
trial  by  combat,  and  will  appear  by  my  champion.  '*  —  **  And  who, 
Rebecca,  "  replied  the  Grand  Master,  *'  will  lay  lance  in  rest  for  a 
sorceress  ? — who  will  be  the  champion  of  a  Jewess  ?  "  —  "'  God  will 
raise  me  up  a  champion, "  said  Rebecca—-"  It  cannot  be  that  in 
merry  England— the  hospitable,  the  generous,  the  free,  where  so 
many  are  ready  to  peril  their  lives  for  honour,  there  shall  not  be  found 
ooe  to  fight  for  justice.  But  it  is  enough  that  I  challenge  the  trial 
by  combat— there  lies  my  gage. "  —  She  took  her  embroidered  jglove 
from  her  hand,  and  flung  it  down  before  tlie  Grand  Master  with  aa 
air  of  mingled  simplicity  and  dignity,  which  excited  universal  surprise 
and  adndration. 

*  Even  Lucas  Bcaumanoir  himself  was  affected  by  the  mien  and 
and  appearance  of  Rebecca.  He  was  not  originally  a  cruel  or  even 
a  severe  man  ;  but  with  passions  by  nature  cold,  and  with  a  higb^ 
thou^  mistaken,  sense  of  duty,  his  heart  had  been  gradually  harden- 
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ed  by  the  ascetic  life  which  he  pursued,  the  supreme  power  which 
he  enjoyed,  and  the  supposed  necessity  of  subduing  infidelity  and 
eradicating  heresy,  which  he  Conceived  peculiarly  incumbent  on  him. 
His  features  relaxed  in  their  usual  severity  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
beautiful  creature  beforie  him^  alone,  unfriended,  and  defending  her- 
self with  so  much  spirit  and  Courage.  He  crossed  himself  twice,  as 
doubting  whence  arose  the  unwonted  softening  of  a  heart,  which  on 
^uch  occasions  used  to  resemble  in  hardness  the  stedl  of  his  sword. 
At  length  he  sfyoke — 

"  Damsel, "  he  said,  "  if  the  pity  I  feel  for  thee  arise  from  any 
practice  thine  evil  arts  have  made  on  me,  great  is  thy  guilt.  But 
I  rather  judge  it  the  Idifder  feelings  of  nature  which  grieved  that  so 
goodly  a  form  should  be  a  vessel  of  perdition.  Repent,  my  daugh* 
ter»— confess  thy  Witchcrafts— -turn  thee  from  thine  evil  faith — em- 
brace this  holj^  Emblem,  and  all  shall  yet  be  well  with  thee  here  and 
hereafter.  In  some  sisterhood  of  the  strictest  ordef,  shalt  thou  have 
time  for  prayer  and  fitting  penance,  and  that  repentance  not  to  be 
repented  of.  This  do  and  live — what  has  the  law  of  Moses  done  for 
thee  that  thou  shouldest  die  for  it  ?  "  —  **  It  was  the  law  of  my  fa- 
thers, "  said  Rebecca  ;  "  it  was  delivered  in  thunders  and  in  storms 
upon  the  mountain  of  Sinai,  in  doud  and  in  fire.  This,  if  ye  are 
Christians,  ye  believe — it  is,  you  say,  recalled,  but  so  my  teachers 
have  not  taught  me.  '*  —  *'  I>et  our  chaplain, "  said  Beaumanoir, 
"  stand  forth,  and  tell  this  obstinate  infidel "  >  "  Forgive  the  in- 
terruption, "  said  Rebecca,  meekly ;  '<  I  am  a  maiden,  unskilled  to 
dispute  for  my  religion — but  I  can  die  for  it,  if  it  be  God's  will. — Let 
me  pray  your  answer  to  my  demand  of  a  champion. "  —  "  Give  me 
her  glove,  **  said  Beaumanoir.  "  This  is  indeed,  "  he  continued,  aiy 
he  looked  at  the  ihmsy  texture  and  slender  fingers,  *^  a  slight  and 
frail  gage  for  a  purpose  so  deadly — jSeest  thou,  Rebecca,  as  this  thin 
and  light  glove  of  thine  is  to  one  of  our  heavy  steel  gauntlets,  so  id 
thy  cause  to  that  of  the  Temple,  for  it  is  out  Order  which  thou  hast 
defied. "  —  **  Cast  my  innocence  into  the  scale, "  answered  Rebec- 
ca, "  and  the  glove  of  silk  shall  outweigh  the  glove  of  iron. "  — 
'<  Then  thou  doest  persist  in  thy  refusal  to  confess  thy  guilt,  and  in 
that  bold  challenge  which  thou  hast  made  ?  "  — !.  "  I  do  persist,  noble, 
sir, "  answered  Rebecca.  —  "  So  be  it  theti,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  '* 
said  the  Grand  Master ;  "  and  may  God  show  the  right ! "  — 
**  Amen ! "  replied  the  Preceptors  around  hini,  and  the  word  was' 
deeply  echoed  by  the  whole  assembly.'  III.  182-167. 

The  gage  of  battle  is  now  delivered  to  the  Templar  himself) 
as  the  proper  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs  and  that  of  tlie  Order;  . 
and  the  third  day  is  appointed  for  the  combat.  Rebecca  writes 
to  her  father,  whose  agony,  on  learning  her  condition,  is  de- 
scribed with  great  pathos ;  but  it  is  less  affecting  than  the  letter 
of  the  damsel  herself,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  6ne  of  the  fin- 
est imitations  we  have  ever  met  with,  of  the  simple  and  heart-* 
searching  pathos  of  the  Scriptures.     It  is  of  this  tenor. 
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.  *^  My  father,  I  am  as  one  doomed  to  die  for  that  which  my  soul 
knoweth  not — even  for  the  crime  of  wilchcrafl.  My  father,  if  a 
strongman  can  be  found  to  do  battle  for  my  cause  with  sword  and 
spear,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Nazarenes,  and  that  within  the 
lists  of  Godstowe,  on  the  third  day  from  this  time,  perad venture  our 
fathers'  God  will  give  him  strength  to  defend  the  innocent,  and  her 
who  hath  none  to  help  her.  But  if  this  may  not  be,  let  the  virgins 
of  our  people  mourn  for  me  as  for  one  cast  off,  and  for  the  hart  that 
is  stricken  by  the  hunter,  vand  for  the  flower  which  is  cut  down  by 
the  scythe  of  the  mower.  Wherefore  look  now  what  thou  doest,  and 
whether  there  be  any  rescue.  One  Nazarene  warrior  might  indeed 
bear  arms  in  my  behalf,  even  Wilfrid,  son  of  Cedric,  whom  the  Gen- 
tiles call  Ivanhoe.  But  he  may  not  yet  endure  the  weight  of  his 
armour.  Nevertheless,  send  the  tidings  unto  him,  my  father  ;  for  he 
bath  favour  among  the  strong  men  of  his  people,  and,  as  he  was  our 
ciompanion  in  the  house  of  bondage,  he  may  find  some  one  to  do  bat- 
tle for  nay  sake.  And  say  unto  him,  even  unto  him,  even  unto  Wil- 
frid, the  son  of  Cedric,  that  if  Rebecca  live,  or  if  Rebecca  die,  she 
llveth  or  dieth  wholly  free  of  the  guilt  she  is  charged  withal.  And 
if  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  thou  shalt  be  deprived  of  thy  daughter, 
do  not  thou  tarry,  old  man,  in  this  land  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty ; 
but  betake  thyself  to  Cordova,  where  thy  brother  liveth  in  safety, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  throne,  even  of  the  throne  of  Boabdil  the  Sa- 
racen ;  for  less  cruel  are  the  cruelties  of  the  Moors  unto  the  race  of 
Jacob,  thati  the  cruelties  of  the  Nazarenes  of  England.  "  III.  198- 
300. 

There  is  a  superb  scene  between  her  and  the  Templar,  in 
which  he  urges  her  to  fly  with  him ;  and  offers,  for  her  sake, 
to  renounce  all  his  darling  and  long-cherished  schemes  of  ambi- 
tion, and  to  devdte  his  life  to  her  happiness  and  honour*  When 
this  is  rejected  with  calm  and  compassionate  disdain,  he  informs 
her  that  he  mtist  then  enter  the  lists  against  her, — since  he  can 
mak^  this  great  sacrifice  for  nothing  less  than  her.  We  can  give 
biit  the  close  of  this  noble  dialogue,  which,  with  a  very  little  alter- 
ation, would  make  a  more  striking  scene  in  tragedy,  than  any 
that  has  been  offered  for  the  stage  for  more  than  a  century.  The 
whole  strain  of  it  is  dramatic  and  poetical,  and  the  interest  of 
the  njost  exalted  description.  Towards  the  close,  when  the 
Templar  says,  that  when  he  looks  on  her,  he  could  almost  wish 
tliat  he  had  been  born  one  of  her  degraded  and  ignoble  race, 
and  never  known  the  pride  of  honourable  darings  the  national 
pride  of  the  devoted  maiden  is  kindledi  even  in  that  hour  of 
personal  misery ;  and  she  bids  him 

"  Know,  proud  knight,  we  number  names  amongst  us  to  which 

your  boasted  northern  nobility  is  as  the  gourd  compared  with  the  ce- 

iar — ^names  that  ascend  far  back  to  those  high  times  when  the  Divine 

Presence  shook  the  mercy -seat  between  the  cherubim,  and  which  de«» 
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rive  their  splendour  from  no  earthly  prince,  but  from  the  awful  Votcei 
which  bade  their  fathers  be  nearest  of  the  congregation  to  the  Visioa 
— Such  were  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Jacob.  *'  —  Rebecca's  ca* 
lour  rose  as  she  boasted  the  ancient  glories  of  her  race,  but  faded  as 
she  added,  with  a  sigh,  *'  Such  voere  the  princes  of  Judah,  now  such 
no  more ! — They  are  trampled  down  like  the  shorn  grass,  and  mixed 
with  the  mire  of  the  ways.  Yet  are  there  those  among  them  who 
shame  not  such  high  descent,  and  of  such  shall  be  the  daughter  of 
Isaac  the  son  o^  Adonikam  ! — Farewell ! — I  envy  not  thy  blood-won 
honours — I  envy  not  thy  barbar9us  descent  .from  northern  heathens 
— 1  envy  thee  not  thy  faith,  which  is  ever  in  thy  mouth,  but  never  in 
thy  heart  nor  in  thy  practice.  "  —  **  There  is  a  spell  on  me,  by  Hea- 
ven !  "  said  Bois-Guilbert.  *'  I  well  nigh  think  yon  besotted  skele- 
ton spoke  truth,  and  that  the  reluctance  with  which  I  part  from  thee 
hath  something  in  it  more  than  is  natural. — Fair  creature !  '*  he  said^ 
approaching  near  her,  but  with  great  respect, — '*  so  young,  so  beau* 
tifuU  so  fearless  of  death !  and  yet  doomed  to  die,  and  with  infamy 
and  agony!  Who  would  not  weep  for  thee? — The  tear,  that  has 
been  a  stranger  to  these  eyelids  for  twenty  years,  moistens  them  as  I 
gaze  on  thee.  But  it  must  be — ^nothing  may  now  save  thy  life.  Thou 
and  I  are  but  the  blind  instruments  of  some  irresistible  fatality,  that 
hurries  us  along,  like  goodly  vessels  driving  before  the  storm,  which 
are  dashed  against  each  other,  and  so  perish.  Forgive  me,  then,  and 
let  us  part  at  least  as  friends  part.  I  have  assailed  thy  resolution  in 
vain,  and  mine  own  is  fixed  as  the  adamantine  decrees  of  fate.  "  — 
"  Thus,  "  said  Rebecca^  "  do  men  throw  on  fate  the  issue  of  their 
own  wild  passions.  But  I  do  forgive  thee,  Bois-Guiibert,  though  tlie 
author  of  my  early  death.  There  are  noble  things  which  cross  over 
tby  powerful  mind ;  but  it  is  the  garden  of  the  sluggard,  and  the 
weeds  have  rushed  up,  and  conspired  to  choak  the  fair  and  whole- 
some blossom.  '*  —  "  Yes,  '*  said  the  Templar,  **  I  am,.  Rebecca^,  as 
thou  hast  spoken  me.  I  have  been  a  child  of  battle  from  my  youth 
upward,  high  in  my  views,  steady  and  inflexible  in  pursuing  them. 
Such  must  I  remain — proud,  inflexible,  and  unchanging ;  and  of 
this  the  world  shall  have  proof. — But  thou  forgivest  me,  Rebecca  ?  '* 
"  As  freely  a^  ever  victim  forgave  her  executioner.  "  —  "  Farewell, 
then, "  said  the  Templar,  and  lefl  the  apartment.  *     III.  221-224. 

The  appointed  day  at  last  arrives.     Rebecca  is  led  out  to  the 
scaffold— faggots  are  prepared  by  the  side  of  the  lists — and  in  the 
lists  appears  the  relentless  Templar,  mounted  and  armed  for  the 
encounter.    No  champion  appears  for  Rebecca;  and  the  he-* 
raids  ask  her  if  she  yields  herself  as  justly  condemned. 

«  "  Say  to  the  Grand  Master,  "  replied  Rebecca,  "  that  I  main- 
tain my  innocence,  and  do  not  yield  me  as  justly  condemned,  lest  I 
become  guilty  of  mine  own  blood.  Say  to  him,  that  I  challenge  such 
delay  as  his  forms  will  permit,  to  see  if  God,  whose  opportunity  is  in 
man's  extremity,  will  raise  me  up  a  deliverer;  and  when  such  utter- 
m<»st  space  is  passed,  may  his*  Holy  will  be  done ! "  The  herald  re* 
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tired  to  carry  this  answer  to  the  Grand  Master.  — ^  ^'  God  forbid,  " 
sjud  Lucas  Beaumahoir,  ''  that  Jew  or  Pagan  should  impeach  us  of 
injustice. — Until  the  shadows  be  cast  from  the  west  to  the  eastward, 
will  we  wait  to  see  if  a  champion  will  appear  for  this  unfortunate  wo-> 
man.  When  the  day  is  so  far  passed,  let  her  prepare  for  death.  '*  — 
The  herald  communicated  the  words  of  the  Grand  Master  to  Rebec* 
ca,  who  bowed  her  head  submissively,  folded  her  arms,  and,  looking 
up  towards  heaven,  seemed  to  expect  that  sud  from  above  which  she* 
^ould  scarce  promise  herself  from  man. '     III.  SS^,  235* 

The  hours  pass  a^"ay — and  the  shadows  begin  to  pass  to  the 
eastward.  The  assembled  multitudes  murmur  with  impatience 
and  compassion — and  the  Judges  whisper  to  each  otiier,  that  it 
is  time  to  proceed  to  doom. 

*  At  this  instant  a  knight,  urging  his  horse  to  speed,  appeared  on 
the  plain  advancing  towards  the  lists.     An  hundred  voices  exclaim- 
ed, **  A  champion  !  a  champion  !  **     And,  despite  the  prepossession 
and  prejudices  of  tjj^e  multitude,  they  shouted  unanimously  as  the 
knight  rode  into  the  tilt-yard-     The  second  glance,  however,  served 
to  destroy  the  hope  that  his  timely  arrival  had  excited.     His  horse, 
urged  for  many  miles  to  its  utmost  speed,  appeared  to  reel  from  fa- 
tigue, and  the  rider,  however  undauntedly  he  presented  himself  in 
the  lists,  either  from  weakness,  weariness,  or  both,,  seemed  s^rce 
able  to  support  himself  in  the  saddle.  —  To  the  summons  of  the  he- 
rald, who  demanded  his  rank,  his  name,  and  purpose,  the  stranger 
knight  answered  readily  and  boldly,  *M  am  a  good  knight  and  noble^ 
come  hither  to  sustain  with  lance  and  sword  the  just  and  lawful  quar- 
rel of  this  damsel,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Isaac  of  York  ;  to  uphold. 
the  doom  pronounced  against  her  to  be  false  and  truthless,  and  tQ 
defy  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  as  a  traitor,  murtherer,  and  bar  ;  as 
I  will  prove  in  this  field  with  my  body  against  his,  by  the  aid  of  God, 
ef  Our  Lady,  and  of  Monseigneur  Saint  George,  the  good  knight,  *' 
**  The  stranger  must  first  show, "  said  Malvoisin,  **  that  he  is  a  good 
Knight,  and  of  honourable  lineage.     The  Temple  sendeth  not  forth. 
her  champions  against  nameless  men.  '*  —  "  My  name,  "  said  the 
Knight,  raising  his  helmet,  "  is  better  known,  my  lineage  more  pure, 
Malvoisin,  than  thine  own.     1  am  Wilfrid  of  IVanhoe.**  -7-  '•  I  will 
not  fight  with  thee,  ^*  said  the  Templar,  in  a  changed  and  hollow  , 
voice.     "  Get  thy  wounds  fcealed,  purvey  thee  a  better  horse,  and 
it  may  be  I  will  hold  it  worth  my  while  to  scourge  out  of  thee  this 
boyish  spirit  of  bravade.  **  —  "  Ha  !  proud  Templar,  "  said  Ivan* 
hoe,  "  hast  thou  forgotten  that  twice  didst  thou  fall  before  this  lance  ? 
Remember  the  lists  at  Acre — remember  the  Passage  of  Arms  at  Ash- 
by — remember  thy  proud  v^unt  in  the  halls  of  Rotherwood,  and  the 
gage  of  your  gold  chain  against  my  reliquary,  that  thou  wouldst  do 
battle  with  Wilfrjd  of  Ivanhoe,  and  recover  the  honour  thou  hadst 
lost !  By  that  reliquary,  and  the  holy  relique  it  contains,  1  will  pro-^ 
claim  thee,  Templar,  a  cOward  in  ever}' court  in  Europe — in  every 
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P^edeptory  of  thtne  Order— anless  thou  do  battle  witfaotit  fiirtber  de« 
Taj. "  «- Boi6-Guilbert  turned  his  countenance  irresolutely  towards' 
Rebecca,  and  then  exclaimed,  looking  fiercely  at  Ivanhoe,  "  Dog 
of  a  Saxon,  take  thy  lance,  and  prepare  for  the  death  diou  hast  drawn 
upon  thee  !''  —  <'  Does  the  Grand  Master  allow  me  the  combat  ?  ** 
aaid  Ivanfaoe.  —  ''  I  may  nbt  deny  what  you  have  challenged, "  said 
die  Grand  Master,  "  providing  the  maiden  accepts  thee  as  her  cham- 
pion. Yet  I  would  thou  wert  in  better  plight  to  do  battle.  An 
enemy  of  our  Order  hast  thou  ever  been,  yet  would  I  have  thee  ho- 
nourably met  with.  **  —  <•  Thus — thus  as  I  am,  and  not  otherwise, " 
said  Ivanhoe ;  ^'  it  is  the  judgment  of  God — to  his  keeping  I  com- 
mend myself. — Rebecca,"  said  he,  riding  up  to  the  fatal  chair, 
**  doest  thou  accept  of  me  for  thy  champion  ?  '*  —  "  I  do,  •'  she 
said — '^  I  do, ''  fluttered  by  an  emotion  which  the  fear  of  death  had 
been  unable  to  produce,  "  I  do  accept  thee  as  the  champion  whom 
Heaven  hath  sent  me.  Yet,  no — no — thy  wounds  are  uncured — 
Meet  not  that  proud  man — why  shouldst  thou  parish  also  ?  "  —  But 
Ivanhoe  was  already  at  his  post,  and  had  closed  his  visor,  and  assum- 
ed his  lance.'    III.  S39-342. 

We  cannot  make  room  for  the  whole  of  this  catastrophe* 
The  overtired  horse  of  Ivanhoe  falls  in  the  shock;  but  the 
Templar^  though  scarcely  touched  by  the  lance  of  his  adversa- 
ry, reels,  and  falls  also ; — and,  when  they  seek  to  raise  him,  i» 
found  to  be  utterly  dead  \ — a  victim  to  his  own  contending  pas- 
sions. 

We  will  give  but  one  scene  more-— and  it  is  in  honour  of  the 
divine  Rebecca — for  the  fate  of  all  the  rest  may  easily  be  divined* 
Richard  forgives  his  brother ;  and  Wilfrid  weds  Rowena. 

*  It  was  upon  the  second  morning  af^  this  happy  bridal,  that  the 
Lady  Rowena  was  made  acquainted  by  her  handmaid  Elgitha,  that  a 
damsel  desired  admission  to  her  presence,  and  solicited  that  their  par- 
ley might  be  without  witness.  Rowena  wondered,  hesitated,  became 
curious,  and  ended  by  commanding  the  damsel  to  .be  admitte49  and 
her  attendants  to  withdraw.  —  She  entered — a  noble  and  command* 
ing  figure,  the  long  white  veil  in  which  she  was  shrouded,  oversha*^ 
dowing  rather  than  concealing  the  elegance  and  majesty  of  hershaper 
Her  demeanour  was  that  of  respect,  unmingled  by  the  least  shade 
either  of  fear,  or  of  a  wish  to  propitiate  favour.  Rowena  was  ever 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  claims,  and  attend  to  the  feelings  of  others* 
3he  arose,  and  would  have  conducted  the  lovely  stranger  to  a  seat ; 
but  she  looked  at  Elgitha,  and  again  intimated  a  wish  to  discourse 
with  the  Lady  Rowena  alone.  Elgitha  had  no  sooner  retired  witb 
unwilling  steps,  than,  to  the  surprise  of  tlie  Lady  of  Ivanhoe,  her 
fair  visitant  kneeled  on  one  knee,  pressed  her  hands  to  her  forehead, 
and,  bending  her  head  to  the  ground,  in  spite  of  Rowena's  resistance, 
kissed  the  embroidered  hem  of  her  tunic.  —  **  What  means  this  ?  '^ 
the  surprised  bride ;  ^^  or  wby  do  you  o&r  to  me  a  deferenc&se 
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ttoBxai  ?  ''.*-^<^  Beemiw  to  ydu>  I^dy  of  Ivanhee,  *'  ^id  Rebeeca,  iis* 
hg  up  and  resuming  the  usual  qinet  dignity  of  her  manner,  **  I  msiy 
lawfully,  and  without  rebuke,  pay  the  debt  of  gmtitude  which  I  owe 
to  Wilfrid'  of  Ivanboe.    I  am — ^forgive  the  bolmiess  which  has  oflfered 
to  you  ^be  liomage  of.  my  country — i^  am  the  unhappy  Jewess,  M 
whom  yoixr  husband  hazarded  his  life  against  such  ieariful  odds  in  the 
fiilt-yacrd  of  Templestowe. "  —  **  Damsel, "  said  Rowena, "  Wilfrid  of 
l¥anl)oe  dn  thai  day  rendered  back  but  in  a  slight  measure  your  un^ 
ceasing  charity  towards  him  in  his  wounds  and  misfortunes.     Speak. 
n  there  a\ight  remains  in  which  he  and  I  can  serve  thee?^' — **  Nothing, 
said  Rebecca,  calmy,  **  unless  you  will  transmit  to  him  my  grateftil  fare^ 
well.*'—"  V«i  leave  England,  tben,  '*  said  Rowena,  scarce  recovering 
the  surpnse  of  this  extraordinary  visit.  —  "I  leave  ii,  lady,  ere  this 
moon  again  changes.     My  iather  hath  a  brother  high  in  favour  with 
ii^momei  Eoabdil,  King  of  Grenada — thither  we  go,  secure  of  ^eace 
and  piroteccion,  for  the  psi^nfnent  of  such  ransom  as  the  Moslem  exact 
itoaa  our  people.  '*  —  **  And  are  you  not  then  as  well  pi^tected  in 
Ea^rhwd  ?  **  said  Rowena.     ^'  My  husband  has  favour  with  the  King 
A-^tfae  King  himself  is  j«Mt  atid  generous. ''-.-"  Lady, "  sud  Rebec* 
ca,  *^  I  doubt  it  not — but  the  people  of  England  are  a  fierce  race^ 
f  uarreUing  ever  with  their  ndghbours  or  among  themselves,  and 
ready  to  plunge  the  sword  into  the  bowels  of  each  other;    Sueh  is 
AO  safe  abode  for  the  children  of  my  people.     Ephraim  is  an  heart* 
less  dove — ^Issachar  an  over-laboured  drudge,  which  stoops  bcitween 
two  burthens.  *  Not  ifl  a  land  of  war  and  blood,  surrounded  by  hos- 
tile neighbours,  and  distracted  by  internal  factions,  can  Israel  hope 
to  rest  during  her  wanderings. "  —  "  But  you,  maiden, "  said  Row- 
ena— *^  you  surely  Oftn  have  nothing  to  fear.     She  who  nursed  the 
sick-bed  of  Ivanhoe,  "  she  continued,  rising  with  eilthusiasm — *'  she 
efin  have  nothing  to  fear  in  England,  where  Saxon  and  Norman  will 
eontsend  who  shall  most  do  her  honour. "  — "  Thy  speech  is  fair, 
faidy,  '*  said  Rebecca,  ^*  and  thy  purpose  fairer ;  but  it  may  not  be 
*«-tbere  is  a  gulpll  betwixt  us.     Our  breeding,  our  faith,  alike  forbid 
either  to  pass  ovet  k.    Fafewell-^yet,  ere  I  go,  indulge  me  one  re- 
quesdt.    The  bridai-^veti  hangs  over  thy  face ;  raise  it,  and  let  me  see  the 
features  of  which  fame  speaks  so  highly, " —  **  They  are  scarce  wor- 
thy of  being  looked  upon, "  said  Rowena ;  ''  but,  expecting  the  same 
from  my  visitant,  I  remove  the  veil.  '*  —  She  took  it  oA*  accordingly, 
and  partly  from  the  oonscsiousness  of  beauty,  partly  from  bashfulness, 
ibe  blushed  so  intensely,  that  cheek,  brow,  neck,  and  bosom,  were 
miffused  with  crimson*     Rebecca  blushed  also,  but  it  was  a  momen" 
tlity  feeling ;  amd,  ittastered  by  higher  etnotions,  past  slowly  from  bet 
features  like  the  ci'imson  cloud,  which  changes  colour  when  the  suzL 
ainks  beneath  the  horlzoni 

"  Lady» "  she  Said,  "  the  coUntenan<^  you  have  deigned  to  show 
me  #ill  long  dwell  in  my  remembrance.  There  reigns  in  it  gen* 
tieness  and  goodness;  and  if  a  tinge  of  the  world's  pride  Or  va*- 
mUtin  flM^  mix  irith  an  expression,  so  lovely,  how  may  we  eUSi 
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that  wkidi  is  of  earth  fot  bearing  BCfite^  colouf  of  its  original^ 
Long,  long  will  I  remeinber  your  features,  ^nd  bless  God  that  I 

leave  ray  noble  deliverer  united  with " She  stopped  short-^ 

ker  eyes  filled  with  tears*  She  hastily  wiped  them,  and  answered  to 
the  anxious  inquiries  of  Rawena — "  I  am  weH,  Lady— well.  But 
my  heart  swells  when  I  think  of  Torqui) stone  and  the  lists  of  Tera* 
plestowe. —  Farewell.  One,  the  most  trifling  part  of  ray  duty,  remains 
undi'icharged.  Accept  this  casket — startle  not  at  its  contents.*'-— 
Rowena  opened  the  small  silver- chased  casket,  and  perceived  a  car-* 
cauet,  or  necklace,  with  ear-jewels,  of  diamonds,  which  were  visibly 
of  immense  value. — *'  It  is  impossible,  **  she  said,  tendering  back  the 
casket.  "  I  dare  not  accept  a  gift  of  such  consequence. " — **  Yet 
keep  it,  lady.  "  returned  Rebecca*  ~^^  You  have  power,  rank,  com-* 
mand,  influence ;  we  have  weakh,  the  source  both  of  our  strength 
and  weakness;  the* value  of  these  toys,  ten  times  multiplied,  would 
not  influence  half  so  much  as  your  slightest  wish.  To  you,  there- 
fore, the  gift  is  of  little  value — and  to  me,  what  I  part  with  is  pf 
much  less.  Let  me  not  think  you  deem  so  wretchedly  il^  of  my  na* 
tion  aa  your  commons  believe..  Think  ye  that  I  prise  these  sparkling 
fragments  of  stone  above  my  liberty  ?  or  that  my  father  values  them 
in  comparison  to  t}>e  honour  of  his  only  child  ?  Accept  them,  lady 
^  to  me  they  are  valueless.  I  will  never  wear  jewels  more.  *' — "  You 
are  then  unhappy,  *"  said  Rowena,  struck  with  the  manner  in  which 
Rebecca  uttered  the  last  words.  "  O,  remain  with  us — the  counsel 
Qf  holy  men  will  wean  you  from  your  unhappy  law,  and  I  will  be  a 
sister  to  you.  "-— "  No,  lady,  "  answered  Rebecca,  the  same  calm 
melanehply  reigning  in  her  soft  voice  and  beautiful  features — '*  that 
may  not  be.  I  may  not  change  the  faith  of  my  fathers  like  a  gar- 
ment unsuited  to  the  climate  in  which  I  seek  to  dwell ;  and  unhappy, 
lady,  I  will  not  be*  He,  to  whom  I  dedicate  my  future  life,  will  be 
my  comforter,  if  I  do  His  wilL  " — '*  Have  you  then  convents,  to  one 
of  which  you  mecm  to  retire  ?  "  asked  Rowena. — "  No,  lady,  "  said 
the  Jewess;  ''  but  among  our  people,  since  the  time  of  Abraham 
downward,  have  been  women  who  have  devoted  their  tlioughts  to 
Heaven,  and  their  actions  to  works  of  kindness  to  men,  tending  the 
sick,  feeding  the  hungry,  and  relieving  the  distressed.  Among  these 
will  Rebecca  be  numbered.  Say  this  to  thy  lord,  should  he  inquire 
after  the  fate  of  li^^r  whose  life  he  saved.  "^- There  was  an  mvolun'* 
tary  tremor  in  Rebecca's  voice,  and  a  tenderness  of  accent,  which 
perhaps  betrayed  more  than  she  would  willingly  have  expressed* 
She  hastened  to  bid  Rowena  adieu.  —  '*  Farewell, "  she  said,  "  may 
tie,  who  made  both  Jew  and  Christian,  shower  down  on  you  his 
choicest  blessings. ''^ 

^  She  glided  from  the  apartment,  leaving  RoWena  surprised  as  if  a 
vision  had  passed  before  her.  The  fair  Saxon  related  the  singular 
conference  to  her  husband,  on  whose  mind  it  made  a  deep  itnpressiom 
He  lived  long  and  happily  with  Rowena,  for  they  were  attached  to 
each  other  by  the  bonds  of  early  affectioni  and  they  loved  each  other 
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the  more,  from  recollection  of  the  obstacles  which  had  impeded  dieir 
union.     Yet  it  would  be  inquiring  too  curiously  to  ask.  whether  tbe- 
recoliection  of  Rebecca's  beauty  and  magnanimity  did  not  recur  to 
his  mind  more  frequently  than  the  fair  descendant  of  Alfred  might 
altogether  have  approved.  *     III.  363 — 370. 

.   When  we  look  back  on  the  space  we  have  already  occupied, 
we  are  afraid  to  add  any  more ;  and,  when  we  glance  at  the  ex- 
tracts with  which  it  is  nearly  filled,^  we  feel  that' it  is  unneces- 
sary.    The  work  before  us  shows  at  least  as  much  genius  as  any 
of  those  with  which  it  must  now  be  numbered — and  excites  per- 
haps, at  least  on  the  first  perusal,  as  strong  an  interest :  But  it 
does  not  delight  so  deeply — and  we  rather  think  it  will  not 
please  so  long.     Rebecca  is  almost  the  only  lovely  being  in  the 
stoiy — and  she  is  evidently  a  creature  of  the  fancy — a  mere  poe- 
tical personification.     Next  to  her — for  Isaac  is  but  a  milder 
Sbylock,  and  by  no  means  more  natural  than  his  original — the 
heartiest  interest  is  excited  by  the  outlaws  and  their  merry  chief 
T— because  the  tone  and  manners  ascribed  to  them  are  more  akin 
to  chose  that  prevailed  among  the  yeomanry  of  later  days,  than 
those  of  the  Knights,  Priors  and  Princes,  are  to  any  thing  with 
which  this  age  has  been  acquainted. — Cedric  the  Saxon,  and 
Bois-Guilbert  the  Templar,  are  to  us  but  theoretical  or  my- 
thological persons.      We  know  nothing  about  them — and  m  ver 
feel  assured  that  we  fully  cou)prehend  their  drift,  or  enter  rir;ht- 
ly  into  their  feelings.     The  same  genius  which  now  busies  us 
with  their  concerns,  might  have  excited  ^n  equal  interest  for  the 
adventures  of  Oberon  and  Pigwiggin — or  for  any  imaginary 
community  of  Giants,  Amazons,  or  Cynocephali*     The  int'^rest 
we  do  take  is  in  thje  situations — and  tne  extremes  of  peril,  hero- 
ism, aiid  atrocity,  in  which  the  great  latitude  of  the  fiction  en- 
ables the  author  to  indulge*     Even  with  this  advantage,  we  soon 
feel,  not  only  that  the  characters  he  brings  before  us  are  contrary 
to  our  experience,  but  that  they  are  actually  impossible.     There 
(^ould  in  fact  have  been  no  such  state  of  society  as  that  of  which 
the  ^ory  before  us  professes  to  give  us  but  samples  and  ordina- 
rs  results.     In  a  country  beset  with  such  worthies  as  Front-de- 
fioeuf,  Malvoisin,  and  the  rest,  Isaac  the  Jew  could  neither 
have  grown  rich,  nor  lived  to  old  age ;  and  no  Rebecca  could 
either  have  acquired  her  delicacy,  or  pres^^rved  her  honour. 
Neither  could  a  plump  Prior  Aymer  have  followed  venery  in 
woods  swarming  with  the  merry  men  of  Robin  Hood. — Rother- 
wood  must  have  been  burned  to  the  ground  two  or  three  times 
jevery  year — and  all  the  knights  and  thanes  of  the  land  been  kill- 
ed off  nearly  as  often. — The  thing,  in  short,  when  calmly  c^>n- 
iidered,  cannot  be  imagined  to  be  a  reality ;  and,  after  gazing 
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for  a  wfailo  on  the  splendid  pageant  which  it  presoitfl^  and  ad^ 
miring  the  exaggerated  beings  who  couDteifeit,  in  their  grand 
s^le,  the  passions  and  feelings  of  our  poor  human  nAtui^  we 
soon  find  tnat  we  most  turn  again  to  our  Waverleys  and  Antiqua? 
ries  and  Old  Mortalities^  and  become  acquainted  with  our  neigh- 
bours and  ourselves,  and  our  duties  and  gangers  and  true  feli- 
cities, in  the  exquisite  pictures  yrhich  o^r  author  the^-e  exhi? 
bits  of  the  follies  we  daily  witness  or  display,  and  of  the  preju-^ 
jdices,  habits  dnd  afii^tions,  by  which  we  are  hourly  obstructed^* 
governed,  or  cheered. 

We  end,  therefore,  as  we  began — ^by  preferring  the  home- 
scenes,  and  the  copies  of  originals  which  we  know^~but  admiring^ 
iQ  the  highest  degree,  tlie  fancy  and  judgment  and  feeling  hf 
which  this  more  distant  and  ideal  prospect  is  enriched.  It  is  m 
splendid  Poem — and  contains  matter  enough  for  six  good  Tra«* 
gedies.  As  it  is,  it  will  make  a  glorious  melodrame  for  the  en4 
of  the  season.  Perhaps  the  author  does  better — for  us  and  for 
himself — ^by  writing  mere  novels ;  but  we  have  an  earnest  wish 
that  he  would  try  his  hand  in  the  bow  of  Shakespeare--^venture 
fidrly  within  his  enchanted  circle— ^nd  reassert  the  Dramatic 
Sovereignty  of  England,  by  putting  forth  a  genuine  Tragedy 
of  passion,  &ncy,  and  incident.  He  has  all  the  qualifications 
to  ensure  success  ^-«— except  perhaps  the  art  of  compression ; — ^for 
we  suspect  it  would  cost  him  something  to  confine  his  story,  and 
the  development  of  his  characters,  to  some  fifty  or  sixty  small 
pages.  3ut  the  attempt  is  worth  making;  and  he  may  be  cer-v 
itain,  that  he  cannot  fail  without  glor^,  It  would  be  a  relief  to 
ps,  and  to  our  reader^  too^  if  he  would  make  his  scenes  rather 
shorter ; — for  it  is  at  least  as  Qiuch  the  feeling  that  we  cannot  do 
justice  to  hjs  delineations  in  a  scanty  extract,  as  the  fascination 
of  the  matter  wc  are  extracting,  that  leads  us  to  such  copious 
|Uid  redundant  citations  as  we  have  now  been  making. 


f  We  ,take  it  for  granted,  *  that  the  charming  extracts  frptu  *  OI4 
plays, .'  that  are' occasionally  given  as  mottoes  to  the  chapters  of  this 
and  some  of  his  other  works,  are  original  coippositiqns  of  (he  author 
whose  prose  tliey  garnish : — anjd  they  show  that  he  is  not  less  a  mas';> 
fjer  of  me  inost  beautiful  style  of  Dramatic  versification,  than  of  all  th^ 
higher  and  more  inward  secrets  of  that  forgotten  ^t. 
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'    ordered  to  be  printed  ly  ilie  House  of  Commons  in  the  Semonk 

(2^  J817,  |818,  andm©.       '       '  ' 
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3.  BaobaioM  on  the  MettendmeM  of  the  PuUic  Erpendilure, 

ordered  to  be  printed  My  Ist^  1819. 

\\r^  sometimes  fiitigue  our  readers,  we  Fear,  with  our  detail^ 
^^  of  Finance,  and  dissertations  on  Political  Economy:-— 
But  at  present  we  mean  to  be  rery  clear,  concise,  and  elemen« 
<ary.  Our  affiurs  have  come  at  last  to  a  crisis  which  makes  it 
necessary  that  every  man  in  the  country  should  be  aware  of 
their  tscue  situation  ;*-— and  as  merchants  call  a  general  meeting 
^f  their  creditors  when  any  great  embarrassment  compels  them 
to  solicit  their  aid  or  forbearance,  so  the  hazard  in  which  we 
now  seem  to  be  placed,  of  an  actual  insolvency  in  the  Treasury^ 
makes  it  indispensable  that  every  one  should  know  the  true  state 
4>f  the  danger,  and  consider  of  the  sacrifices  which  should  be 
made  to  avert  so  great  a  calamity.  We  do  not  propose,  there- 
fore, on  this  occasion,  to  go  into  anv  controversial  or  disputable 
mattera;  but  to  confine  ourselves  almost  entirely  to  a  plain  and 
^mple  exposition  of  our  actual  condition,  and  a  short  and  disr 

rsicmate  survey  of  the  steps  by  which  we  have  been  led  into  it. 
a  subsequent  article«of  this  Number,  we  shall  probably  take 
a  more  extended  vie^  of  the  historv  and  consequences  of  our 
present  system  of  taxation ;  but  in  this  we  mean  only  to  lay  be* 
lore  our  readers  its  plain  and  undeniable  results ;  and  to  suggest 
without  arguing  upon  them,  the  alternatives  to  which  it  appears 
io  have  reduced  us.  For  this  purpose,  we  shall  first  take  a 
flight  review  of  the  various  financial  contrivances  by  which  it 
has  been  successively  pretended,  since  the  commencement  of  th^ 
laie  war^  that  the  mischief  of  loans  and  taxes  would  be  prevent- 
ed—then shortly  consider  the  state  into  which  our  reliance  <m 
them  has  actoany  brought  us — and  finally  suggest  what  it  yet 
remains  for  us  to  do^  to  restore  or  preserve  what  is  left  of  omr 
financial  resouric^. 

The  first  great  ^ar  measure,  then,  by  which  we  were  to  be  pro- 
tected fir<Mii  we  evils  of  the  war  expenditure,  was  the  new  settling 
af  the  Sinking  Fund  in  the  year  1793  :  And  when  we  say^  th|it 
the  whole  plan,  froin  the  beginning  to  the  end,  has  proved  a 
inere  deception,  we  mean  to  impute  no  improper  motives  to  its 
authors,  but  only  to  state  the  fact  as  it  ought  to  be  stated,-*and 
as  it  may  be  shown  in  a  single  sentence  iliat  it  ifiqst  be  stated^ 
in  order  to  express  the  truth ;  For  it  is  a  fact  eqpally  decisive 
and  notorious,  that  this  sinking  fppd  has  been  formed  ever  since 
the  year  1793,  wholly  out  of  the  loans  which  have  been  annually 
borrowed*  In  no  year  «ince  that  periodi  has  there  been  a  sur- 
plus of  revenue  beyond  the  expenditure.  But  such  a  surplus  '- 
idone  could  have  made  this  fima  ii^  any  way  operative  towards 
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its  avowed  object  of  liquidating  debt;  ^nd,  therefore,  though  we 
have  been  amused  with  fine  statements,  showing  how  many 
millions  have  been  paid  off,  the  upshot  of  the  whole  is,  that 
a  new  debt  has  been  created^  to  the  exact  amount  of  the  debt 
which  has  been  paid  off.  This  result  indeed  will  be  self-evident 
to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  reflecting- on  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  the  revenue  failing  uniformly  short  of  the 
expenditure.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  plain,  that  the  loaa 
to  be  borrowed  must  amount  to  the  difference  between  the  re- 
venue and  the  expenditure.  But  if  a  sinking  fund  is  to  be 
provided,  it  makes  an  additional  item  in  the  expenditure:  and 
the 'loan  must  just  be  so  much  larger.  By  the  official  trick  of 
charging  the  sinking  fund  against  the  taxes  which  form  the  in- 
come of  the  consolidated  fund,  its  actual  effect  in  increasing  the 
debt  is  kept  for  a  moment  out  of  sight;  but  the  slightest  reflec- 
tion must  show,  that  if  the  whole  sinking  fund  be  annually 
borrowed,  it  cannot  possibly  produce  any  annual  diminution  of 
the  debt.  The  only  service  it  has  performed,  has  been  that  of 
enabling  ministers  to  make  loans  with  greater  facility,  arid  to 
persuade  the  public  to  bear  taxation  with  more  good  humour, 
while  it  has  encouraged  a  most  profuse  expenaiture,  and  ac- 
tually cost  the  public,  for  the  expenses  of  the  commissioners 
and  office,  the  sum  of  187,000/.  * 

In  the  year  1798,  when  it  was  found  difficult  to  obtain  a  loan 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  Mr  Pitt  proposed  his  plan  for 
Equalizing  the  Income  and  Expenditure.  He  assured  the  publiCj^ 
that  if  they  would  consent  to  such  a  scale  of  taxation  as  he  th«i 
proposed  to  them,  the  war  might  be  carried  on  without  any- 
great  increase  of  the  debt,  or  any  ultimate  injury  to  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  country  The  arguments  and  eloquence 
of  that  eminent  person,  had  ti^eir  usual  success ;  and  the  Income 
tax  was  the  first  result  of  this  new  system.  The  successors  of 
Mr  Pitt,  under  the  sanction  of  his  authority,  easily  persuaded 
the  public,  at  subsequent  periods,  to  pay  the  Property-tax,  and 
other  taxes,  called  the  Customs  and  Excise  War  Taxes,  for 
the  same  declared  object  of  equalizing  the  income  and  expendi- 
ture. In  this  way  a  revenue  of  22  millions  a  year  was  obtained 
over  and  above  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  country ;  and  al- 
though the  total  amount  received  from  these  taxes,  during  the 
war,  was  nearly  300  millions,  f  i  The  debt  went  on  increasing 
from  397  millions,  which  was  it|s  amount  at  that  period,  to  800 


♦  Parliamentary  Papers,  Sess.  1819,  No.  68.  p.  10. 
.    f  Mr  Vansittart  states  200  millions  to  have  been  paid  up  to  181S. 
r-S^e  Outlines  of  a  Plan  of  Finance,  p.  5. 
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mOIions,  its  amount  at  the  end  of  the  war.  TTiis  plan,  there- 
fore, of  equalizing  the  Income  and  Expenditure,  has,  in  point  of 
fact^  proved,  like  the  Sinking  Fund,  to  be  a  great  dehision.  It 
Was,  no  doubt,  eminently  successful  in  supplying  the  Exchequer 
Widi  money,  and  in  enabling  Government  to  go  on  without  dif- 
ficulty in  providing  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  but  it  has  pro- 
bably contributed,  more  than  any  other  measure,  to  promote 
that  waste  of  out  treasure  which  has  involved  us  in  our  present 
difficulties. 

'  Although  the  Bank  Restriction^  had  originally  no  other  ob- 
ject than  to  relieve  a  temporary  pressure  on  the  Bank, — ^from  the 
moment  that  this  pressure  ceased,  it  became  a  mere  financial 
measure  to  assist*  ministers  in  carrying  on  the  war.  On  each 
renewal  of  the  Restriction  act,  the  public  were  told  how  many 
benefits  the  nation  had  derived  from  substituting  paper  for  cash ; 
how  much  our  trade,  manufactures,  agriculture  and  revenue, 
had  been-  increased  by  the  aid  of  Bank  discounts ;  what  gigan- 
tic efforts  we  had  been  enabled  to  make  in  carrying  on  the  war 
with  vigour ;  and  how  utterly  impossible  it  was  that  the  nation 
could  ever  suffer  any  ultimate  inconvenience  from  the  most  ex- 
tended use  of  paper  money. 

Birt  if  we  look  calmly  at  the  events  which  have  actually  hap- 
pened, we  shall  find  the  benefits  of  the -Paper  system  rather 
more  questionable  even  than  those  of  the  Sinking  Fund  and  the 
War  Duties."  We  have  experienced,  in '  the  course  of  the  last 
eight  years,  thi*ee  periods  of  universal  distress,  viz.  the  years  1812, 
1816,  and  1819;  and  although  many  circumstances  may  have 
concurred  to  produce  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general 
practice  of  overtrading,  which  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  paper  system,  has  been  the  main  cause  of  that  glut  of  goods, 
and  also  of  labour,  in  the  market,  which  has  occasioned  the 
fall  of  prices  and  of  wages,  which  is  at  the  root  of  our  present 
distress.  Another  great  evil  of  the  system  has  been  the  neces- 
sity in  which  it  has  placed  us  of  paying  many  millions  of  debt 
at  the'  rate  of  20s.  in  the  pound,  though  no  more  than  15s.  or 
16s.  were  received  from  the  lenders.  A  still  greater  evil  has 
been,  that  mass  of  manirfacturing  population  which  it  has 
forced  into  existence,  beyond  the  means  of  the  country,  when 
it  shall  be  restored  to  a  healthy  state  of  currency  and  capi- 
tal, to  provide  with  employment.  The  measures  adopted 
by  Parliament  in  the  last  Session,  for  the  gradual  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments,  has  arrested,  we  trust,  the  growing . 
evils  that  threatened  us  from  this  prolific  source.  But,  like 
other  remedies  that  have  been  too  long  delayed,  there  is 
f ea^n  to  fear  that  some  additional  suffering  njay  be  the  cor-? 
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aequence  of  its  first  q^plicatiori; — loid  it  is  at  this  mameat 
m  quest^Mi  of  infinite  importancey  whether  the  taxes  are  Jikelj 
to  yield  the  same,  or  any  thing  like  the  same  revenue^  wit( 
a  curr^icy  of  the  legal  value,  that  they  have  yielded,  up 
to  this  time,  with  one  so  greatly  depreciated.  For  oujt 
own  part,  we  cannot  hdp  apprehending  that  prices  must  stiU 
come  down  much  lower  than  they  now  are ;  in  whidi  case,  w^ 
take  it  to  be  pretty  obvious^  that  a  great  idling  off  in  th^ 
Revenue  will  necessarily  follow.  It  appears  from  tables. of 
prices,  of  thebest  authority^  that,  from  about  the  year  1636^ 
when  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines  had  produced  thw 
foil  ei&ct  on  ,the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  up  to  the  yeai^ 
}  797,  when  the  Bank  Restriction  took  place,  Httle  or  no  change  had 
occurred  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  or  in  the  general 
prices  of  commodities.  The  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  of 
9  bushels,  from  16S6  to  1701,  was  51s.  Ij^d.  ^.^^rom  1700  to^ 
1765,  4Qs.  6d. ;  * — ^from  1764  to  I7d4f,  the  quarter  of  S  bushela 
was  44s.  7d.  f    The  following  prices  of  other  things,  for  thf 

Eriod  from  1728  to  17dS,  are  taken  from  the  Appendix  to  thi^ 
>rds'  Bank  Report.  ,  Those  items  have  been  selected  which  ar^ 
the  least  affected  by  direct  taxation. 

S.     B.  '  S«     9W 

flesh  per  cwt  was     ,•     29    1       Brtcklayeis^  wages  per  day  2    S- 
Buttprperlib.      -       -     0    5^    Masons*  ditto  .  2    S 

Cheese  per  lib.      -       -     0    Si    Plumbers'  ditto     *     *      2  10 

It  is  worthy  to  be  remarked,  that  the  price  of  the  quarteni 
loaf,  previous  to  1797,  varied  from  4d.  to  6d.;— and  very  fsfHT 
instances  had  occurred  of  its  having  exceeded  the  latter  9um* 

Now,  let  us  see  what  have  been  Sie  prices,  stfDce  I  ?97>  of  tha 
same  commodities. 

For  eight  years,  from  1797  to  1805,  the  quarter  of  wheat  WBtf 
T^.  6d. ;  from  1804  to  18 IS,  888.  lid. ;  and  the  general  ^rar^ 
age  price  oi  the  whole  period,  from  1797  tp  1819,  has  been 
848.  8d.  t 

S.    D.  *•     B^ 

Ilesh  per  cwt,  for  this  Bricklayers*  wages   per 

period}  has  been      -     66     1           day         •          -        -  4  3| 

putter  per  lib.      -       -       10^  Masons'  ditto           -  5  2 

Cheese  ditto            -           0    7|  Plumbers'  ditto      -      -  5  2 

If  the  prices  of  a  hundred,  <»*  a  thousand  other  commodities^ 
were  taken,  it  would  be  found  that  they  had  alLof  then}  ad* 


*  Wealth  of  Nations,  L  358. 

f  Report,  Com  Committee,  1813^ 

%  Lords'  Bank  Report* 


i^aocQ^ia  ^  iEM3€f  Totio;  9Bd  tb^  'OOmpuflrison  gires  diis  genct^ 
ral  rcisult,  th^  the  fiiicee  ciC  ibe  last  20  jeiirs  have  exceeded 
Aose  of  tibe  pr^^itig  161  y^ars  by  About  100  per  cent. 

From  thk  state  of  wilig6»  ibe  two  fi^Ilowing  questions  arise  | 

^9tf  WJbat  have  been  the  oauaes  of  ^is  great  ruse  ?   and^ 

secoTfd,  What  gromnds  five  theDe  &>r  ^npposiog,  that  these  new 

and  high  pric^f^  will  rev^t  liQ  tbe  old  rates,  which  had  e^ontinued^ 

withpiit  wy  gre^t  mtwrritptiQQ^  f<Nr  ao  many  years  previous  !• 

To  th^  ^0^  qqesticm  it  may  be  miswered,  That  the  rise  of 
prkos,  fiinq^  17^7,  has  been  occasioned,  lk»  by  taxation;  2dfy^ 
by  an  inqi>ea9U3g  demand  for  commodities,   arising  from  dia 
Jii>oreasipg  wages  of  labasMr,  giving  the  people  the  means  of  pay* 
ing  larger  soma  for  what  ibey  desked  to  have ;  S^dly^  by  a  de^ 
{>reciatipn  ef  the  curr^icy.    To  the  second  question  it  will  be 
.^f^  to  rqplyt  That  prices  will  faU>  or  remain  mgh|  in  proportion 
4IS  t^itese  tjbree  qauses  cease  or  continue  to  operate  in  time  to  corner 
Now,  the  efieot  of  deprectaUon  has  in  a  great  measui^  ceas«> 
e^,   and  aUo  the  effeet  of  the  high  wages  of  labour ;  therein 
fore,  taxation  alone  remains  as  a  perman^t  cause  to  keep 
fh^Ki  bi^.     If  we  eoald  exactly  ascertain  in  what  proportion 
ieach  c4*tqe($e  three  causes  operated  originally  to  produce  the  rise, 
we  shouJU  have  no  great  difficulty  m  uet^mining,  now,  how  far 
prices  will  stiU  fall ;  but  as  we  have  no  data  for  such  an  equfr* 
iion,  Yf^  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying,  tliat,  in  our  apprp* 
^ension^  the  restoration  of  a  metallic  curr^icy  will  have  agreatr 
er  e£^t  in  prcducong  such  a  fail  than  has  generally  been  ima- 
gined, or  may  seem  proportionate  to  the  estimated  amount  cf 
^he  deprecifitioii*    To  account  for  this,  we  must  beg  leave  to 
remind  our  readers,  that  aboul;  the  same  time  that  this  country 
iiad  recourse  to  a  paper  money,  it  appears,  from  the  evidence 
before  the  Bonk  Committees,  that  all  Europe  and  North  America 
di4  exactly  the  same  thing ;  aad  that,  in  this  way,  a  prodigioua 
quantity  of  gold  was  thrown  ipto  the  bullion  market.     It  is  ge^. 
neraUy  supposed  that  SO  millions  of  ^old  was  withdrawn  from 
circulation  in  this  coiinCiy  alone ;  and  as  this  great  supply  oo» 
curred  at  the  time  when  the  demand  for  gold  to  be  made  into 
|Coin  had  n^rly  ceased^  it  must  be  presumed  that  a  consider- 
able fall  in  its  real  value  must  have  been  the  consequence; 
in  which  case,  our  banlj;  paper  must  not  only  have  been  of 
less  value  than  in  1797,  by  the  amount  of  its  depreciation  be- 
Jow  the  value  of  gold,  but  also  by  the  diminution  whidi  had 
jKTtually  taken  place  in  that  of  gold  itsdif.     But  it  also  appears, 
from  the  evidence  already  rdTerred  to,  that  other  countries  are, 
[^  this  very  pme,  tracing  bade  their  st^s,  as  well  as  ourselvei^ 
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from  a  paper  to  a  metallic  currency ;  and  therefore,  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  follow,  that  the  demand  for  gold  will  be  greatly 
increased,  and  that  its  value  will  rise,  in  all  probability,  up  to 
its  original  level :  the  consequence  of  which  must  be,  a  still 
further  depression  of  prices,  and  an  increased  difficulty  in  pay* . 
ing  the  numerical  amount  of  our  great  permanent  taxation. 

Having  thus  cursorily  examined  the  three  great  finance  mea;- 
8ure&  of  tne  war,  which  served  each,  for  its  day,  to  persuade  the 
public  that  the  resources  of  the  country  were  inexhaustible,  we 
shall' proceed  to  compare  the  actual  state  of  those  resources 
with  their  condition'  at  the  beginning  of  that  war  in  1793« 
And  here  we  are  exempted  from  any  risk  of  error,  by  being 
enabled  to  refer  throughout  to  the  successive  Reports  of  t^o 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  State  of  the  In^ 
come  and  Expenditure.  Firsts  then,  as  to  the  public  Income^ 
it  appears,  from  the  Report  of  1791,  that  the  Permanent  Taxe$, 
at  that  time,  produced  13,472,286/.,  and  that  the  annual  taxes 
produced  2,558,000/. ;  making  the  whole  of  the  income  of  1790 
16,030,286/.  t  And  now  it  appears,  from  the  1st  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Finance  of  the  last  Session,  that  the  total 
income  of  Great  Britain,  excluding  Ireland,  in  1818,  was 
48,982,960/. :  So  that  the  taxes  are  now  greater  than  diey  w^e 
in  1791,  ^by  32,952,674/.,  or  something  more  than  two-thirds. 
Secondly^  in  respect  to  the  Public  Expenditure,  the  comparisoii 
appeiEirs  from  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the  same  Re- 
ports, to  stand  thus — 


ibHc  ) 
mil.[ 


Interest  and  charges  of  the  public 
debt,  including  the  annual  mil- 
lion for  the  sinking  fund 

Unfunded  debt 

Civil  list 

Other  charges  on  the  consolidated  V 
fund        -  -  .         J 

Navy  -  - 

Army,  including  Militia 

Ordnance  -  -  - 

Miscellaneous  services,   including) 
appropriated  duties  -         J 


1790.       .    1819. 


L.  10,317,972 

L.  44,940,834 

260,000 
898,000 

■»< 

2,000,000 
1,190,692 

105,385 

- 

1,269,274 

2,000,000 

1,844,153 

375,000 

• 

-» 

6,^36,781 
8,900,000 
1,191,000 

168,668 

• 

1,851,301 

L.  15,969,178      L.  67,779,888 


f  Calculated  upon  the  average  produce  of  the  last  three  years, 
and  exclusive  of  any  additional  aJlowance  for  the  Teas  imported  ta 
1 789,  or  for  the  increase  upom  Tobapco. 
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From  this  statement  it  appears,  that  the  anhuat  charge  for 
die  Funded  and  Unfunded  debt  is  greater  now,  than  it  was  in 
1 790,  by  56,862,862/. ;  and  that  the  Peace  establishment  for 
the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  and  miscellaneous  services  for  18199 
exc«eds  that  for  I79p  by  13,991,261/.  Thirdly^  and  lastly,  as 
to  the  Public  Debt,  it  will  be  found,  by  reference  to  official  do- 
cuments, that  in  the  year  ^792,  the  whole  debt  was  238,231,218/.; 
and  that  it  amounted,  excluding  Ireland,,  to  700,000,000/.  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year. 

The  foJiowing  may  be  considered  as  an  accurate  expositioa 
ef  tlie  actual  state  of  our  income  and  expenditure  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1819.  The  total  income  of  the' United  Kingdom 
(ov  this  year,  taking  the  produce  of  the  taxes  .as  in  181 85  woul4 
be — 

For  Great  Britain        -  -  -        L.48,982,960 

For  Ireland  -  .  .  ..        4,588,977 


L.53,571,937 
The  Lottery  -  -  -  240,000 

Produce  of  Naval  Stores  sold        -  -  250,000 


Total        -        L  54,061,937 1 
Which  sum,  set  against  the  expenditure  of  67,779,882/.,  makes 
the  Deficiency  of  the  income  13,725,945/.  for  the  year  1819. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
the  course  of  last  Session,  proposed  the  three  following  resolu- 
tions to  the  House  of  Commons.  *  *  1.  That  the  existing  re- 
venue applicable  to  the  supplies,  cannot  be  estimated  at  more 
than  7,000,000/.,  leaving  the  sum  of  13,500,000/.  to  be  rais- 
ed by  loan,  or  other  extraordinary  resources.  2.  That  the  sink- 
ing lund  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  in  tlie 
present  year,  may  be  estimated  at  about  15,500,000/. ;  exceed- 
ing the  above  sum  necessary  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the 
year,  by  about  2,000,000/.  only.  3.  That  to  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  service,  to  make  such  progressive  re«* 
duption  of  the  national  debt,  us  may  adequately  support  pub- 
lic credit,  and  to  afford  to  the  country  a  prospect  of  future  re- 
lief from  a  part  of  its  present  burthens,  it  i«  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  a  clear  surplus  of  the  income  of  the 
country,  beyond  the  expenditure,  of  not  less  tlian  5,000,000/.: 
and  that,  with  the  view  to  the  attainment  of  this  n^ost  import- 
ant object,  it  is  expedient  now  to  increase  the  incoi^e  of  the 

,   ^  1st  Report,  Comoiittee  of  Finavce,  1819. 
*  Debates,  Vol.  XL.  p^  915.      . 


*  ek}antry,  by  l^is  impo^ticm  of  \xxm  to  the  itfntomt  of  threer 
^  tnillions  pet  annum. '  These  resoluttons  ^di«  ^dklpted  by 
Parliiamietit ;  and  bilb  were  pa^ked^  firomed  ti{Mi^  thou :  So  that 
tlie  gtand  resuh  of  isdl  <Mir  finance  platiiK  is  shortly  thk^— i¥/9^ 
^mt  hi«te)ad  of  beiilg  relieVi^  by  the  Pefet6&  from  tttflftioiv  fay« 
the  riepeal  of  all  war  taxes.  Customs  war  dutiea  hAvte  be^  mod^ 
perkii^iiient  tb  tbe  aiilotuit  of  2,76a,0002.<;  £«?ci9e  waf  d^ti«s  hate 
Wn  contiQU^  to  1 821,  to  the  am«»Uiit  of  S^^OO^OOOsf. ;  atid  thejjT 
also  must  be  also  made  permanent^  to  accomplish  the  object  m 
these  resolutibm;  whU<e,  in  addition  to  these  war  taxes  so  con- 
tinued, new  taxes  have  been  imposed^  osttin&ted  to  pay  in  to  ibe 
Exchequer  d^e  n«et  smh  of  8,190,000/*  Secondly^  that  instead  dT 
an  efficient  sinking  fund  iof  2^^1d5,900&,  *  to  reduce  the  nation^ 
aldebt,  we  have  one,  on  paper,  of  5,000^000/.,  but^accordti 
to  the  ptobable  production  of  the  revenue,  Me  w4lioh'  will  fa 
very  &r  short  of  this  sum* 

.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  a  question  of  inft* 
nite  importance  to  determine.  What  can,  or  ought  to  be  done^ 
to  restore  our  finances ;  for  we  take  it  for  grantew,  that  no  man 
of  solmd  understanding  can  suppose  that  they  should  retnp&i 
where  the  finance  plan  of  the  last  Session  has  placed  them,  l^t 
us  jusl  glance  calmly  and  dispassionately  at  a  few  of  its  items^ 
Firsts  there  is  our  Peace  Establishment,  amounting  to  1 8,000,000/"^ 
a  year.  Will  any  candid  man  say,  that  it  is  reaily  impossible 
1k>  red^e  it  to  a  m\ich  smaller  sum  ?  It  is  true,  ne  doubt,  tha€ 
the  question  involves  that  of  the  whole  policy  of  our  Govern-* 
jnent :  For  if  Catholic  emancipation  were  granted  to  Ireland^ 
!2?0,671  men  could  not  be  necessary  to  assist  the  civil  power, 
in  times  of  acknowledged  tranquillity ;  and  if  public  opinion 
were  at  all  consulted  in  Great  Britain,  and  such  concession* 
fiiade  to  it  as  the  state  of  the  country  obviously  requires^ 
29,895  men  could  not  be  necessary  to  induce  us  to  obey  th^ 
laws : — Nor,  if  the  defence  <rf  our  colonies  we#fe  entrusted  to^ 
Our  Navy,  could  30,275  men  be  wanted  for  their  garrisons. 
We  are  persuaded,  therefore,  that  very  great  and  material  re- 
ductions might  be  made  under  this  head,  by  the  simple  policy  , 
of  recurring  to  a  government  that  will  condescend  to  rule  'itpoBi 
the  old  cheap  system  of  the  Constitution-  In  respect  to  euy 
Navy,  whether  it  is  because  this  service  is  no  longer  in  faatuon^ 
Or  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  existing  system  of  domes^c 
government^  there  has  been  no  difficidty  in  redudng  ^  num*' 


*  The  income  of  the  sinkli^g  fi»id  has  been  reduced  •7,632,969f« 
by  the  operation  of  Mr  Vansittait'a  plan  of  Aiumce  of  18tS«*-^ParL 
Papers,  1819,  No.  68.  p^  10r--fiae5S  GlBw>riU.*ci:95. 
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b^  of  «ettmM  nearly  to  what  it  was  in  1792;  but  great  redoc* 
liens  midbc  stSl  be  made  in  all  the  civil  establishments  of  the 
Navy,  In  r^ard  to  the  Ordnance  expenditure  of  1,1909000/., 
it  appears  to  be  quite  enormous  for  die  fourth  year  of  Peace ; 
^ce,  in  17979  the  fourth  year  of  War,  it  was  no  more  than 
1^,52190242.  But  retrenchment  may  be  carried  on,  though  with 
less  efifect,  not  only  in  the  expenditare  peculiarly  belonging  to 
the  ^UPence  of  the  country^  but  also  in  tnat  part  of  it  which  re** 
lates  to  the  various  establishments  for  managing  the  revenue,  and 
for  carrying  on  the  civil  government.  The  following  statementy 
tidcen  finom  the  Resolutions  already  quoted,  will  show  the  great 
progress  of  pfofiision  in  these  departments,  in  which  the  ex» 
penses  of  1797,  die  fourth  year  of  war,  are  compared  with  lliose 
of  1819,  the  fourth  year  of  peace. 

Cost  in  1797.  In  1SI9. 

The  offiee  of  Secretary  at  War           •         L.  3 1 ,290  L.  55,290 

Ditto    of  Paymaster            -              -           J  9,280  -      30,506 

Ditte    of  Comptrollers  of  Army  Accounts      4<,4>70  -      12,458 

CivU  Department  of  the  Ordnance            -        £1,618  -      82,891 

The  Civil  Departments  of  the  Navy  amounted,  in  1792,  to 
125,109?.;  to572,3TSt  in  1813;  and  to  506,000/.  in  1819. — 
The  total  expenditure  upon  the  public  departments  that  are 
employ^  to  manage  ana  audit  the  public  money,  after  it  has 
come  into  die  Exchequer,  appears  to  amount  to  1,100,000/.  a 
3^ear.  The  expenses  of  the  offices  of  the  three  Secretaries  of 
State,  have  advanced  from  39,824/.  in  1796,  to  122,880/.  in 
1819;  and  those  for  the  civil  government  of  Scotland,  from 
84',167/-  to  129,627/.  It  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  very  unac- 
countable, that  these  establishments  should  be,  in  peace,  many 
ef  them,  higher  than  they  were  in  war ;  but  the  matter  is  in 
some  degree  explained,  by  the  complaint  so  justly  made  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ill  1810,  of  *  the  system 

*  of  progressive  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  expen- 

*  diture  in  all  the  public  departments,  by  augmentations  of 
^  salaries,  by  official  incidents,  by  allowances,  by  superaimua« 
'  dons,  and,  above  all,  by  compensations. ' 

The  more  we  examine  this  subject  of  office  establishments, 
the  more  we  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  and  practicability 
of  elfecting  a  considerable  retrenchment  in  their  expenses :  But 
the  work  must  be  gone  about  relentlessly  and  in  good  earnest ; 
patronise  mu^t  be  sacrificed : — the  distressed  state  of  the  finances 
must  always  be  held  in  remembrance  \  and  every  salary,  allow- 
ance, and  pension,  ought  to  be  revised  with  a  reference  to  the 
means  we  possess  of  paying  thetn,  and  not  with  a  reference  to 
what  is  their  existing  amount|  fixed  as  it  has  been,  in  times  of 
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unexainpled  public  prodigality,  and  in  a  currency  of  deprc 
ciated  value.  Government  are  naturally  interested  in  sustain-* 
ing  the  patronage  of  the  Crown ;  and  their  official  information 
mves  them  the  means  of  bringing  forward  some  plausible  justi- 
fication for  keeping  every  office,  and  every  salary,  just  as  it  now 
18.  But  the  glaring  facts  which  we  have  stated,  snowing,  that, 
during  a  period  of  vigorous  and  expensive  war,  the  civil  esta- 
blishments were  almost  all  of  them  much  lower  than  they  now 
are  in  peace,  are  sufficient,  we  think,  at  once  to  expose  th^  de«' 
lusion ;  and  to  prove  beyond  all  dispute,  both  the  practicability. 
«nd  the  necessity  of  reducing  all  tliese  establishments  at  least  to 
their  former  condition. 

Passing  now  from  the  Expenditure  to  the  Income  of  the  coun- 
try, there  are  two  questions  that  naturally  present  themselves* 
JNrst^  Whether  thie  income  is  likely  to  be  as  high  as  it  has 
been  estimated  by  Ministers?    Sedond,  What  course  is  to  be* 
taken,  in  the  event  of  its  continued  or  progressive  de<ficien- 
cy?    The  diminished  receipt,  in  the  last  October  quarter,  of 
1,100,000/.,  and  the  stillfurther  diminution  of  150,000^.  up  to* 
the  10th  of  December,  have  naturally  led  many  persons  to  ap- 
prehend, that  the  future  income  will  be  far  short  of  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  56,753,937/.:    But  al  the  Excise  revenue 
still  keeps  its  ground,  and  as .  the  general  depression  of  trade^. 
which  has  occasioned  the  falling  on  in  the  Customs,  may  only, 
be  temporary,  the  ti'ial  may  justly  be  said  to  be  too  snort  to 
justify  any  decided  conclusion  on  the  subject.     The  real  wealth 
of  the  country,  consisting  in  the  rent  of  land,  the  profits  of 
trade,   and  the  dividends  on   the   debt,   is  undoubtedly  still 
very  great;  and  we  would  fain  hope  may  be  ultimately  found, 
equal  to  bear  the  whole  burdens  imposed  on  it.     But  if  the. 
income  should  fall  so  much  below  the  estimated  amount,  that. 
there  should  not  be  a  sufficiency  to  pay  the  dividends  ^which. 
will  speedily  be  the  case,  if  the  Revenue  continues  to  tall  ofE 
for  the  future,  as  it  has  fallen  of  late),  what  must  then  be  done  ?. 
Must  the  deficiency  be  made  good  by  an  annual  Loan,  or  by. 
imposing  new  Taxes ;  or  must  the  plea  of  irresistible  necessity* 
be  set  forth,  and  the  public  creditor  be  deprived  of  a  part  of 
his  Dividend  ?    One  of  these  three  ways  of  proceeding  must  be^ 
puiTSued ;  and,  should  the  course  of  events  impose  upon  Parlia-, 
ment  the  necessity  of  choosing  one  of  them,  it  will  have  a  more, 
difficult  task  to  perform,  than  any  that  has  ever  been  imposed  on  it. 
To  obtain,  by  annual  loans,  the  means  of  paying  the  annual  di- 
vidends, is  plainly  quite  impossible;  and  therefore  the  choice, 
would  be,  between  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  after  the  failure 
6f  tiie  old  had  shown  tihat  tjie  legitimate  sources  of  taxation 
4> 
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were  exhausted,  the  reduction,  For  a  time  at  least,  of  the  divi- 
dends of  the  public  creditors.  Now,  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that 
the  first .  duty  of  Government,  in  matters  of  finance,  is  to 
keep  faith  with  the  public  creditor ;  and  it  was  on  this  principle 
that  Parliament  imposed  the  new  taxes  of  the  last  Session.  But 
if,  even  with  these  new  taxes,  such  a  deficit  were  to  arise  as  we 
are  now  contemplating,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that  a  case 
would  be  made  out  for  the  countiy,  and  against  the  stockholder, 
to  which  no  former  practice  or  acknowledged  principle  would  any 
longer  be  applicable.  So  long  as  taxes  can  be  levied  from  the  free 
income  of  the  subject,  so  long  the  most  rigid  faith  must  be  kept 
with  the  public  creditor-  But,  when  they  come  to  encroach  on 
the  capital,  and,  of  course,  to  diminish  those  springs  of  wealth 
from  which  ail  expenditure  must  be  supplied,  their  increase  be- 
comes not  only  oppressive,  but  impossible^  and  their  cessation  a 
matter  not  of  nominal,  but  actual  necessity.  In  such  a  stite  of 
things,  therefore,  which  can  no  longer  be  represented  as  qjt- 
tremely  unlikely  to  occur,  we  shall  soon  become  familiar  with 
other  maxims  than  those  to  which  we  have  teen  so  long  accus- 
tomed ;— ^and  after  having  witnessed  the  facility  with  which  the 
public  was  led  to  approve  of  the  application  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
to  the  current  expenses  of  the  Slate,  we  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  to  find  the  reduction  of  the  dividends  become  a  topic 
of  general  speculation,  and  even  a  favourite  project  of  finance. 
We  mean  neither  to  argue  the  question  here,  nor  to  express 
any  opinion  of  our  own  with  regard  to  it ;  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  a  multitude  of  plausible  arguments  will  very  speedily 
be  mustered  up  for  its  support-^-and  that,  besides  assimilating  tlie 
purchasers  of  stock  to  the  purchasers  into  any  other  concern, 
where  the  prospect  of  gain  is  compensated  by  the  risk  of  loss, 
it  will  be  strongly  urged  that  they  are,  in  strict  justice,  bound 
to  submit  to  some  deduction  on  account  of  the  increased  value  of 
the  currency,  since  the  period  when  at  least  300,000,000/.  of 
the  existing  debt  was  borrowed.  Had  the  depreciation  been 
openly  avowed  at  the  time,  no  subscriber  could  have  objected 
to  its  being  made  a  condition,  that  he  should  be  repaid  with  a 
sum  equal  in  value,  though  smaller  in  nomi  ml  extent,  to  what 
he  had  actually  advanced. 

Those  things  may  become  necessary.  But  even  though  they 
should  be  submitted  to,  they  would  afford  but  an  imperfect  re- 
lief:  For  the  practical  evil  is  not  in  the  paying  of  the  dividends^ 
but  in  withdrawing,  by  the  loans,  such  an  enormous  proportion 
of  the  capital  of  the  country  from  the  support  of  its  productive 
mdustry.  The  payment  of  the  dividends  is  little  more  than  the 
transfer  of  so  much  money  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left*. 
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The  g^eral  weahh  of  the  State  is  but  little  diminished  by  that 
operation ;  since,  whether  it  be  the  contributor  of  the  tax,  or 
the  receiver  of  it,  who  consumes  or  accumulates  so  much  va- 
lue, is  a  matter  of  little  importance  to  the  bulk  of  the  com* 
munity. 

It  is  not,  therefore^  from  means  like  these,  that  any  eiFectual  or 
permanent  relief  can  be  expected,  since  it  is  only  by  retrench- 
ing our  expenditure,  and  by  accumulating  the  savings  from  in- 
come, that  the  nationai^  capital  C9n  be  increased^  If  this  be 
effected,  there  needs  be  ^  matm  about  the  revenue,  or  the  di- 
vidends, however  appalling  their  nominal  amount  may  appear.. 
The  only  policy  about  which  we  should  be  at  all  anxious,  is 
that  which  will  build  up  again  the  dilapidated  capital  of  the 
country,  and  secure,  from  the  fruits  of  its  industry,  a  surplus  be- 

Jond  tne  necessary  charges  and  total  expenditure  of  its  owners, 
f  this  point  were  once  gained,  all  the  rest  would  soon  fall  into 
good  order ; — ^and  it  is  chiefly  as  inconsistent  with  its  attain- 
ment, that  the  increase  of  taxation  is  to  be  deprecated.  Some 
diminution,  on  the  contrary,  ought  almost  at  any  hazard  to  be 
effected:  And,  to  make  a  beginning  pf  so  good  a  work,  we 
would  humbly  suggest,  that  all  those  taxes  which  restrain,  or 
altogether  prevent,  the  natural  extension  of  our  manufactures^ 
ought  to  be  repealed  ;-T-for  instance,  the  tax  of  5s.  6d.  a  lib.  on 
the  importation  of  raw  silk ; — the  effect  of  which  is,  to  limit  our 
manufacture  almost  entirely  to  our  home  supply,  and  to  give 
France  a  decided  superiority  in  the  foreign  markets;  since,^ 
but  for  this  tax,  we  should  have  the  raw  material,  particular- 
ly for  all  the  coarser  goods,  at  least  as  cheap  as  our  neighbours^ 
whom  we  already  excel  in  skill  and  machinery.  On  the  same 
principle,  the  taxes  on  cotton,  foreigh  wool,  hemp,  flax,  hides, 
soap,  ashes,  dyewoods,,andall  other  things  which  are  either  the 
raw  materials,  or  necessary  ingredients  in  our  manufactures, 
ought  to  be  repealed.  If  the  revenue  were  lowered  in  this  way 
to  the  amount  of  the  three  millions  of  new  taxes  imposed  last  Ses- 
sion, we  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  greatest  benefits  would  result^ 
not  only  to  our  manufactures,  but  to  the  Revenue  itself;  the  great 
increase  of  our  manufactures  naturally  increasing  the  consump- 
tion of  all  taxed  commodities,  and  consequently  the  produce  of 
the  other  taxes. 

Another  obvious  m^sms  of  improving  the  national  capital^ 
would  be  the  total  extinction  of  tliose  barbarous  prohibitory  du- 
ties which  belong  to  the  old  and  exploded  system  of  exclud- 
ing foreign  manufactures.  If  this  system  were  once  abandoned, 
the  great  consumption  of  foreign  goods  which  would  be  its  ne-^ 
cessary  result^  would  lead  to  an  increased  exportation  of  ou£ 
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Qwn  manu&ctures ;  because  sucb  an  expoitatiot)  would  be  the 
only  way  by  which  we  could,  pay  foreign  countries  for  what 
they  would  sen.d  to  us.  Even  i^  from  the  obstinacy  of  France, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  send  bullion  to  pay  for  her  wines,  the 
only  effect  would  be,  that  we  s^iould  have  to  send  our  cot- 
tons or  hardware  or  woollens  to  America  to  obtain  this  biiU 
lion;  so  that  for  every  J 00^.  ^orth  of  wine  imported  from 
France,  we  should  send,  either  to  France  or  some  other  coun- 
try, value  to  the  same  amount  of  our  own  produce ;  and  our 
merchants  whq  carried  on  this  new  traffic,   would  have  the 

frofits  of  it,  in  addition  to  the  profits  which  they  now  make, 
f  all  these  duties  were  dipiii^ished,  sa  tliat  one  half  should 
cease  in  three  yearsj  and  the  other  half  in  five  years  from  this 
time,  all  who  are  now  engaged  in  any  business  which  might 
suffer  by  the  competition  with  foreign  goods,  w^oujd  have  ample 
time  to  withdraw  their  capital  from  it,  and  invest  it  in  some  new 
employment.  As  we  were  the  first  to  begin  the  system  of  ex- 
cluding foreign  manufactures,  we  must  also  be  the  first  to  get 
rid  of  it,  in  order,  to  induce  other  countries  again  to  follow  our. 
example.  Without  thi%  wo  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  they 
should  move — and  it  is  a  s^ep  yyhich  we  may  take,  not  only  in. 
safety  and  withoijt  Ipsis,  liiit  pne  which  will  redoupd  greatly 
to  our  advantage,  even  if  iLshould  not  be  the  object  of  imme- 
diate imitation..  SJioqld  trade,/^ud  the  spirit  of  indiistry,  be  thus, 
freed  from  it4  shackles,  at  hoihe  and  abroad^  we  have  no  doubt 
that  our  national  capital- wQuld  spe^fly  make  such  advances^  as 
not  only  to  ^fford  a,  surplus 'of  more  than  five  nvUiohs  beyond^ 
our  expenditure,  b\,it,  if  tKe  pqape  continued  but  ^  few  yearsi '  to 
admit  of  our  iQi^kincr  a  great  effort,  of  taxation,  to  gender  the 
Sinking  f'undeqjialto  the  liquidation  of  a.veyy  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  debu  Such  an  effort  should  never  jbe  lost  sight  of,, 
and  ought  most  cSertainly  to  be  made,  whenever  circumstances 
will  allow  }t;  for,  let  tne  general  prosperity  of  the  country  be 
wh^t  it  may,  our  present  enormous  debt  must  be  very,  much 
reduced,  f^i  order  to  place  us  in  a,  state  of  security  from  finan* 
cial  embarrai^smeuts,  and  to  enable  us  to  engage  in  ai^  war 
which  pi|r  jionour  oy  our  interest  m^  render  unavoidable. 

*  Before  leaving  tji^  subject  of  the  Public  Revenue,  we  have  a 
word  to  sav  on  two  very  important  matters  respecting  it.  The 
expense  o^coUection  in  1818  was4,300>CK)Qi..  .The  gross  reve- 
liue,  after  deducting  drawbacks  and  allowances,  was  58  millions* 
The  expense  of  collecting,  therefore,  was,  and  still  is,  something 
more  than  7  per  centl  That  tMs  rpav  be  very  gready  reduced, 
is  we  believe  the  decided  opinion  of  all  who  have  ever  eyapained 
a  revenue  establishment  at  any  of  the  public  offices.    The  num* 
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ber  of  persons  employed  in  the  Revenue  was  stated  by  Mr 
Rose  to  be  about  8000 ;  and  to  these  must  be  added  the  Irish 
oflScers,  probably  2000  more.  Perplexed  accounts ;  complicat-' 
ed  processes  for  transacting  business ;  a  multitude  of  contradic- 
tory laws;  numerous  boards  ^  sinecHre  employinertts ;  excessive 
salaries ;  extravagant  incidents  and  expenses, — are  some  few  of 
the  causes  of  this  profuse  expenditure :  If  it  were  possiUe  to  re* 
duce  it  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  grDss  receipt  of  tfie  Revenue,  the 
saving  to  the  public  would  be  greatly  above  a  miHion. 

The  last  topic  we  have  to  notice  conceirnrng  the  Public  In- 
come, is  the  Revenue  of  Ireland.  At  prescftit,  it  yields  to  the 
Exchequer  only  4,5C)0,000/. :  And  the  whole  annual  expense  of 
Ireland,  incluuing  the  charge  on  her  debt,  Js  6,500,00d/.  The 
two  millions  of  dfencit  are  paid  by  England — a  burthen  which  is 
thenatural  resrtlt  of  the  Policy  which  has  led  her  to  govern  Ireland 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  oy  a  standing  army.  Now,  since  Ire- 
land is  equal  in  size,  ana  superior  in  fertOi^  to  half  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  has  a  population  exceeding  six  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  as  her  taxes  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  England,; 
—if  all  those  measures  were  adopted  which  are  wanting  to  conci- 
liate the  people,  and  to  establish  an  efficient  civil  power  in  that 
,  country,  so  that  there  might  be  security  to  persons  and  proper- 
ty, the  capital  of  England  would  naturally  flow  out  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  these  taxes  would  p^e  a  mnch  greater  revenue  than 
they  have  ever  yet  affi)rded«  In  Great  Britain,  the  taxes  amount 
to  about  SL  lOs.  a  head ;  in  Ireland,  to  l^s. :  But,  if  every  thing 
were  done  that  ought  to  be  done,  to  attach  the  people  to  the 
laws,  and  to  promote  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  interior, 
Ireland  might  pay  30s.  a  head,  and  be  a  ricner  and  a  happier 
country  than  she  is  at  present.  At  this  )ov  rate,  in  comparison 
with  the  rate  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  would  assist  the  general 
income  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  an  additional  revenue  of 
nearly  five  millions  a  year.  If,  therefore,  there  should  exist  no 
better  reason  for  acting  justly  and  wisely  towards  her,  than  the 

Erofit  which  would  be  derived  from  such  a  course,  tniS  should 
e  sufficient,  in  the  present  state  of  things;  to  induce  the  Ca- 
binet to  set  at  work,  in  good  earnest,  to  render  her  great  re* 
sources  as  available  as  they  might  be  made  to  the  financial  in- 
terests 6f  England. 

In  holding  out  atiy  probability  of  future  financial  prosperity, 
we  are  anxious  to  have  it  distinctly  understood  upon  what  groundjB. 
we  do  so.  Mr  Vansittart  stated,  in  his  published  Speech  of  last 
Session,  that  the  resolutions  he  then  proposed,  contained  a  per- 
manent and  systematic  view  of  what  might  be  considered  the 
Peace  Establishment  of  the  country.    Now,  we  do  not  hesitate 
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to  say,  that,  if  Parliament  and  the  country  rest  satisfied  with 
this  plan,  bankruptcy  and  disaster  can  be  at  no  great  distance. 
The  first  war  that  occurs,  will  find  the  country  with  a  capital 
depressed  by  the  taxes  which  directly  obstruct  industry;  with  a 
revenue  scarcely  able  to  pay  the  dividends  on  its  debt ;  and  with 
its  debt,  not  only  undiminished,  but  in  all  probability  augment*, 
ed.  To  save  us  from  such  a  condition,  we  are  very  firmly  of 
opinion,  that  all  the  measures  which  we  have  sug|?ested  are 
absolutely  indispensable.  Nor  would  there  be  found  any  real 
difficulty  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  A  government  that 
would  form  its  resolutions  upon  the  plain  exigencies  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  not  on  the  conveniences  or  the  suiFerings,  the 
anticipated  complaints,  or  the  probable  calumnies  of  individuals 
enjoying  the  emoluments  or  the  patronage  of  office,  would  feel 
themselves  strong  in  the  support  of  all  the  honest  part  of  the 
nation,  and  would  soon  hav«  it  in  their  power  to  confer  far 

S eater  and  more  lasting  benefits  even  oh  individuals,  than  any 
at  can  ever  be  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  are  reduced  to  the 
miserable  policy  of  governing  by  expedients.  The  abolition  of 
aU  useless  and  sinecure  offices ;  the  cutting  down  of  all  salaries^ 
pensions,  and  allowances ;  the  sacrifice  of  patronage ;  tlie  tern-. 
porary  surrender  even  of  revenue,  and  the  resistance  to  old 
mercantile  notions ;  aire  becorpe  indispensably  necessary,  by  the 
probability  of  a  want  of  means  to  pay  die  dividends,  by  the  in- 
tolerable evils  and  sufferings, that  would  result  from  such  an  oc- 
currence, and  by  the  certainty  of  our  not  being  able  to  embark  in 
any  new  war,  however  we  may  be  insulted,  unless  we  can,  dur- 
ing peace,  bring  about  a  complete  regeneration  of  our  finances. 
We  are  placed  m  a  situation  which  no  longer  admits  of  tempo- 
rizing c^  half  measures.  All  the  old  rules  of  finance  have  been 
set  aside  by  the  innovations  of  Mr  Pitt,  which  gave  to  Govern- 
ment the  unlimited  command  of  the  public  purse.  The  effect  of 
his  innovations  nnist  now  be  counteracted  by  others  of  an  op- 
posite character; — and  our  only  hopes  of  safety  seem  now  to  Ue 
in  those  measures  which  will  reform  official  extravagance,  ex- 
tinguish restrictive  commercial  legislation,  and  put  down  the 
every  way  .ruinous  system  of  governing  a  Free  People  by  a  Mill* 
tary  Pohce* 


Art.  III.    Statistical  Annals  of  the  United  States  of  Afnerica* 
By  Adam  S£YB£BT.     4to.     Philadelphia,  1818. 

HPh is  is  a  book  of  diaracter,  and  authority ;  but  it  is  a  very 
-^     large,  book ;  and  tfaerdbre  we  think  we  shall  do  an  iiccept^ 
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able  service  to  our  readers,  by  presenting  them  with  a  shoit  epi- 
jbome  of  its  contents,  observing  the  same  order  which  has  been 
chosen  by  the  author.  The  whole,  we  conceive,  will  form  a 
pretty  complete  picture  of  America,  and  teach  us  how  to  ap- 
pretiate  that  country,  either  as  a  powerful  enemy  or  a  pro- 
fitable friend.  The  first  subject  with  which  Mr  Seybert  begins, 
18  the  Population -of  the  United  States, 

Population. — As  representatives  and  direct  taxes  are  appor- 
tioned among  the  different  States  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, it  is  provided  for  in  the  American  Constitution,  that  there 
shall  be  an  actual  enumeration  of  the  people  every  ten  years. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  marshals  m  each  State  to  number  the  inha- 
bitants of  their  respective  districts :  and  a  correct  copy  pf  the 
lists,  containing  the  names  of  the  persons  returned,  must  be  set- 
up in  a  public  place  within  eacih  district,  before  they  are  trans-^ 
mitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State ;— th<?y  are  then  laid  before  Con- 
gress by  the  President.  Under  this  act  tliree  census,  or  enumer- 
ations of  the  people,  have  been  already  laid  before  Congress — ^for 
the  years  1790,  1800,  and  1810.  In  the  year  1790j  the  popula- 
tion of  America  was  3,921,326  persons,  of  whom  697,^97  were 
daves.  In  1800,  the  numbers  were  5,319,762,  of  which  896,849 
were  slaves.  In  1810,  the  numbers  were  7,239,903,  of  whon) 
1,191,364  were  slaves;  so  that  at  the  rate  at  which  free  popula- 
tion has  proceeded  between  1790  and  1810,  it  doubles  itself,  in 
the  United  States,  in  a  very  little  more  than  22  }ears.  The 
slave  population,  according  to  its  rate  of  proceeding  in  the  same 
time,  would  be  doubled  in  about  26  years.  The  increase  of  the 
slav6  population  in  this  statement  is  owing  fo  the  importation  of 
negroes  between  1800  and*  1808,  especially  in  1806  and  1807, 
^firom  the  expected  prohibition  against  importation.  The  num- 
l)er  of  slaves  ivas  also  increased  by  the  acquisitions  of  territory 
in  Louisiana,  where  they  constitiited  nearly  half  the  population* 
From  1801  to  1811,  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britam  acquired 
an  augmentation  of  14  per  cent. ;  the  Americans^  within  the  same 
perioa.  were  augmented  36  per  cent. 

Emigration  seems  to  be  of  very  little  importance  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  year  1817,  by  far  the  most  considerable  year  of 
emigration,  there  arrived  in  ten  of  the  principal  ports  of  America^ 
from  the  Old  World,  22,000  persons  as  passengers.  The  number 
pfemigrants,frpml790  to  1810,  is  not  supposed  to  have  exceeded 
6000  per  annum.  None  of  the  separate  States  have  b^eii  retno^ 
grade  during  these  three  enumerations,  though  some  have  been 
iiearly  stationary.  The  most  remarkable  increase  is  that  of  New 
York,  which  has  ri^n  from  34Q,120  in  the  year  1790,  to  959^049 
hi  tlie  year  1810.   Tb)e  emigration  from  the  Eastern  %o  the  We^ 
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«m  States  is  calculated  at  60,000  persdm  per  annum.  In  all 
the  American  enumerations,  the  males  unitbrmly  predominate 
in  the  proportion  of  about  100  to  92.  We  are  better  off  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,— where  the  women  were  to  the  men, 
by  the  census  of  181 1,  as  1 10  to  100.  The  density  of  popula* 
tioa  in  the  United  States,  is  less  than  4  persons  to  a  square  mile ; 
that  of  Holland,  in  1803,  was  275  to  the  square  mile;  that  of 
England  and  Wales,  169.  So  that  the  fifteen  provinces,  which 
formed  the. Union  in  1810,  would  contain,  if  they  were  aa 
thickly  peopled  as  Holland,  135  millions  souls. 
'  The  next  head  is  that  of  Trade  and  Canmierce, — In  1 790,  the 
Exports  of  the  United  States  ^were  above  19  millions  dollars; 
in  1791,  above  20  millions;  in  1792,  26  millions;  in  1793, 
33  millions  of  dollars.  Prior  to  1795,  there  was  no  discrimi- 
nation, in  the  American  Treasury  accounts,  between  the  ex- 
portation of  domestic,  and  the  reexportation  of  foreign  articles. 
In  1795,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  merchandise  exported,  was 
67  millions  doUars,  of  which  the  foreign  produce  reexported 
was  26  millions,  in  1800,  the  total  value  of  exports  was  94 
millions;  in  1805,  101  millions;  and  in  1808,  when  they  ar- 
rived at  their  maximum,  108  millions  dollars.  In  the  year 
1809,  from  the  dfects  of  the  French  and  English  Orders  in 
Council,  the  exports  fell  to  52  millions  of  dollais;  in  1810,  to 
^^  millions;  in  1811,  to  61  millions.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
war  with  England,  to  38  millions ;  in  the  second  to  27 ;  in  th^ 
year  1814,  when  peace  was  made,  to  6  millions.  So  that  the 
exports  of  the  republic,  in  six  years,  had  tumbled  down  from 
i08  to  6  millions  of  ddilars :  After  the  peace,  in  the  years 
1815-16-17,  the  exports  rose  to  52,  81,  87  millions  dollars. 

In  1817,  the  exportation  of  cotton  was  85  millions  pounds. 
In  1815,  the  sugar  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  was  10 
millions  pounds.  In  1792,  when  the  wheat  trade  was  at  the 
maximum,  a  million  and  an  half  of  bushels  were  exported. 
The  proportions  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  Spain,  France, 
Holland,  and  Portugal,  on  an  average  of  10  years  ending  1812, 
are  a&27,  16,  13,  12,  and  7;  the  actual  value  of  exports  to  the 
dominions  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  three  years  ending  1804, 
were  consecutively,  in  millions  of  dollars,  16,  17,  13. 

Imports. — In  1791,  the  imports  of  the  United  States  were  19 
millions;  on  an  average  of  three  consecutive  years,  ending  1 804  in- 
clusive, they  were68  millions ;  in  1806-7,  they  were  138  millions ; 
andin  1815, 133millions  of  dollars.  The  annual  value  of  the  im- 
ports, on  an  average  of  three  years  ending  1804,  was  75,000,000, 
bf  which  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  furnished  nearly  one 
half.  On  an  average  of  three  years  ending  in  1 804,  America 
imported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  amoiint  pf  about.  36  milr 
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lions,  and  returned  goods  to  the  amount  of  about  23  millions. 
Certainly  these  are  countries  that  have  &ome  better  employment 
for  their  time  and  energy  than  cutting  each  other's  thi*oats,  and 
may  meet  for  more  profitable  purposes. — The  American  imports 
from  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  before  the  great  American, 
war,  amounted  to  about  S  millions  Staling;  soon  after  the  war, 
to  the  same :  From  1 805  to  1 8 1 1*,  both  inclusive,  the  average  an« 
nual  exportation  of  Great  Britain  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  in 
real  value,  was  about  43  millions  Sterling,  of  which  one-fifth, 
or  near  9  millions,  was  sent  to  America. 

Tonnage  and  Navigation^ — Before  the  revolutionary  war,  the 
American  tonnage,  whether  owned  by  British  or  American 
subjects,  was  about  127,000  tons;  immediately  after  that  war, 
108,000.  In  1789,  it  had  amounted  to  437,733  tons,  of  which 
279,00Q  was  American  property.  In  1790,  the  total  was 
605,825,  of  which  354,000  was  American,  In  1816,  the  ton- 
nage, all  American,  was  1,300,000.  On  an  average  of  three 
years,  from  1810  to  1812,  both  inclusive,  the  registered  tonnage 
of  the  British  empire  was  2,459,000 ;  or  little  more  than  double 
the  American. 

Lands, — AU  public  lands  are  surveyed  before  they  are  of- 
fered for  sale ;  and  divided  into  townships  of' 6  miles  square, 
which  are  subdivided  into  36  sections  of  one  mile  square, 
containing  each  640  acres.  The  following  lands  are  excepted 
from  the  sales.— One  thirty- sixth  part  of  the  lands,  or  a  section 
of  640  acres  in  each  township,  is  uniformly  reserved  for  the  sup* 
port  of  schools; — seven  entire  townships,  containing  each  23,000 
acres,  have  been  reserved  in  perpetuity  for  the  support  of  learn- 
ing ; — all  salt  springs  and  lead  mines  are  also  reserved.  The 
Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  all  the  navigable  rivers  and  waters 
leading  into  either,  or  into  the  river  St  Lawrence,  remain  com* 
mon  highways,  and  for  ever  free  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  without  pavment  of  any  tax.  All  the  other  public  lands, 
not  thus  exceptecf,  are  offered  for  public  sale  in  quarter  gee- 
lions  of  160  acres,  at  a  price  not  less  than  2  dollars  per  acre, 
and  as  much  more  as  they  will  fetch  by  public  auction^  It  was 
formerly  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  superin* 
tend  the  sale  of  lands*  In  J  819,  an  ofHce,  denominated  the 
General  Land-OfHce,  was  instituted.     The  public  lands  sold 

f>rior  to-the  opening  of  the  land-cfiices,  amounted  to  one  mil* 
ion  and  a  half  of  acres*  The  aggregate  of  the  sales  since  th^ 
opening  of  the  land-offices,  NW.  of  the  river  Ohio,  to  the  end 
of  September  1817,  amounted  to  8,469,644  acres ;  and  the  pur- 
chase-money  to  18,000,000  dollars.  The  lands  sold  since  the 
opening  of  the  land-offices  in  the  Mississippi  territory,  amount 
to  1^600,000  acres.    The  stock  of  unsold  land  on  hwd  is  cal« 
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ciliated  at  400,000,000  acres.  lu  the  year  1817  there  were 
^d  above  two  millions  acres. 

Fosf 'Office. — In  1789,  the  number  of  post-oflic^s  in  the  Unit* 
ed  States  was  75 ;  the  amount  of  posta|;e  38,000  dollai's ;  die 
miles  of  post-road  1800.  In  1817,  the  number  of  post- offices 
was  3459;  the  amount  of  postage  961,000  dollars;  and  the 
extent  of  post-roads  51,600  miles. 

Revenue. — The  revenues  of  the  United  States  are  derived  from 
the  Customs ;  from  duties  on  distilled  spirits,  carriages,  snuii^ 
refined  sugar,  auctions,  stamped  paper,  mods,  wares,  and  mer* 
chandise  manufactured  within  the  Unitea  States,  household  fur- 
niture, gold  and  silver  watches,  and  postage  of  letters;  from 
monies  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  from  fees  on 
letters-patent.  The  following. are  the  duties  paid  at  the  custom- 
bouse  for  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  importation : — 7^  per 
cent,  on  dyeing  drugs,  jewellery,  and  watch- work;  15  per  cent, 
on  hempen  cloth,  and  on  all  articles  manufactured  from  iron, 
tin,  brass,  and  lead — on  buttons,  buckles,  china,  earthen-ware, 
and  glass,  except  window  glass;  25  per  cent,  on  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  and  cotton  twist  f  30  per  cent,  on  carriages,  lea- 
ther, and  leather  manufactures,  &c. 

Y  The  average  annual  produce  of  the  Customs,  between  1801 
and  1810,  both  inclusive,  was  about  12  millions  dollars.  In  the 
year  18 14^  the  customs  amounted  only  to  Jour  millions  \  and,  in 
the  year  1815,  the  first  year  after  the  war,  rose  to  37  millions. 
From  1789  to  1814,  the  customs  have  constituted  65  per  cent, 
of  the  American  revenues ;  loans  26  per  cent. ;  and  all  other 
branches  8  to  9  per  cent.  They  collect  their  customs  at  about 
4  per  cent.; — the  English  expense  of  collection  is  6/.  2s.  6d. 
per  cent. 

The  duty  upon  spirits  is  extremely  trifling  to  the  consumer—* 
not  a  penny  per  gallon.  The  number  of  distilleries  is  about 
15,000.  The  licenses  produce  a  very  inconsiderable  sum.  The 
tax  laid  upon  carriages  in  1814,  varied  from  fifty  dollars  to  one 
dollar,  according  to  the  value  of  the  machine.  In  the  year 
1801,  there  were  more  than  fifteen  thousand  carriages  of  differ- 
ent ^ascriptions  paying  duty.  The  furniture- tax  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  singular  species  of  tax,  laid  on  during  the  last  war. 
It  was  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  all  the  furniture  in  any  man's 
possession,  the  value  of  which  exceeded  600  dollars.  Furniture 
cannot  be  estimated  without  domiciliary  visits — nor  domiciliary 
visits  allowed  without  tyranny  and  Vexation.  An  information 
laid  against  a  new  ann-chair,  or  a  clandestine  sideboard — ^a 
^search-warrant,,  and  a  conviction  consequent  upon  it — hav^ 
much  more  the  appearance  of  English  than  American  iibertgr. 
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The  Ikseiue  lor  a  watch,  too^  is  pardv  English.  A  traly  finee 
Englishman  walks  out  covered  with  hcenses.  It  is  Hnpositiblf 
lo  convict  him.  He  has  paid  a  guinea  for  his  powdered  head — a 
guinea  for  the  coat  of  arms  upon  his  «eal8— -a  three-guinea  ]i« 
cense  for  the  gun  he  carries  upon  his  dioulder  to  shoot  game ; 
and  is  so  fi>rtined  with  permits  and  official  sanctions,  that  the 
snost  eagle-eyed  informer  cannot  obtain  the  most  trifling  advan^ 
tage  oyer  him. 

America  has  borrowed,- between  1791  and  1815,  one  hundred 
and  seven  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  forty-nine  million^  were 
borrowed  itl  1813  and  1514.  The  internal  revenue  in  the  year 
1815  amounted  to  eight  millions  dollars;  the  gross  revenue  of 
the  same  year,  including  the  loan,  to  fifty-one  millions  dollars. 

Jrmy. — During  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  Congress  au- 
thorized the  raising  of  62,000  men  for  the  armies  of  the  United 
States, — though  the  actual  number  raised  never  amounted  to 
half  that  force.  In  February  1815,  the  army  of  the  United 
^  States  did  not  amount  to  more  than  32,000  men ;  in  January 
1814,  to  23,000.  *  The  recruiting  service,  as  may  be  easily 
conceived,  where  the  wages  of  labour  are  so  hign^  goes  on 
very  slbwl^r  in  America.  The  military  peace  establidlmait 
was  fixed  in  1815  at  10,000  men.  The  Americans  are  for- 
tunately exempt  from  the  insanity  of  garrisoning  little  rocks 
and  islands  all  over  the  world ;  Dor  would  they  lavish  miHfons 
upon  the  ignoble  end  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula-^the  most 
useless  and  extravagant  possession  with  which  any  European 
power  was  ever  afflicted^  In  1812,  any  recruit  honourably  dis- 
charged from  the  service  was  allowed  three  months'  pay,  and 
160  acres  of  land.  In  1814,  every  non-commissioned  officer, 
musician  tfnd  private,  who  enlisted  and  was  afterwards  honour^ 
ably  discharged,  waS  allowed,  upon  such  discharge,  320  acres. 
The  enlistment  was  for  five  years,  or  during  the  war.  The 
widow,  child,  or  parent  of  any  person  enlisted,  who  was  kiUed 
or  died  in  the  service  of  the  Unitcki  States,  was  entitled  to  re« 
eeive  the  same  bounty  in  land. 

Every  free  white  male  between  18  and  45,  is  liable  to  be  call- 
td  out  in  the  militia,  which*  is  stated,  in  official  papers,  ^to  a- 
mount  to  748,000  persons. 

Naty. — On  the  8th  of  June  1785,  the  Americans  had  only 
one  vessel  of  war,  the  Alliance ;  and  as  that  was  thought  to  be 
too  expensive,  it  was  sold  !  The  attacks  of  the  Barbary  powers 
first  roused  them  to  form* a  navy;  which,  in  1797,  amounted 


'♦  Peace  with  Great  Britain  was  signed  in  December  ISH,  i^ 
Gihent. 
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t5  three  frigates.  In  1614,  li^ides  a  great  inereaseof  firigale^ 
four  seventy- fours  were  ordered  to  be  built.  In'  18 16,  in  conse* 
qaeticeof  some  brilliant  actions  of  their  frigates,  the  naval  sefw> 
rice  had  become  very  popular  throughout  the  United  Statear 
One  million  of  dollars  were  appropriated  annually,  for  eight 
years,  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy ;  9  seventy-fours  *  and 
12  forty-four  gun  ships  wfere  ordered  to  be  built.  Vacant  and 
unappropriated  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  fit  to  pro- 
duce oak  and  cedar,  were  to  be  selected  for  the  use  of  the  navy.' 
The  peace  establishment  of  the  marine  corps  was  increased, 
ftnd  six  navy  yards  were  established.  We  were  surprised  to 
find  Dr  Seybert  complaining  of  a  want  of  ship  timber  in  Ame- 
rica. ^  Many  perscms  (he  says)  believe  that  our  stock  of  liva 
oak  is  very  considerable ;  but,  upon  good  authority  we  have 
been  told,  in  1801,  that  supplies  of  live  oak  from  Georgia  will 
be  obtained  with  great  difBculty,  and  that  the  larj^r  pieces  are 
very  scarce. '  In  treating  of  naval  affairs,  Dr  Seybm,  with  a 
very  different  purpose  in  view,  pays  the  following  invdttntarjr 
tribute  to  the  activity  and  efiect  of  our  late  naval  warfare  agaitMt 
flie  Americans. 

^  For  a  long  time  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  SCatea 
was  opposed  to  an  extenisive  and  petmanent  Naval  estabKahmmt ;  and 
the  force  authorised  by  the  Legislature,  until  vevy  lately,  was  in«* 
tend^  for  temporary  purposes.  A  Navy  was  considered  to  be  be- 
yond the  financial  means  of  oar  country ;  and  it  was  supposed  the 
people  would  not  submit  to  be  taxed  for  its  support.  .  Our  brilliant 
success  in  the  late  war^  haa^  changed  the  public  sentiment  on  thk 
subject :  many  persons  who  Gormerly  opposed  the  Navy,  now  cobsif. 
der  it  as  an  essential  means  for  our  defence.  The  late  transactions, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Chesapeak  Bay,  cannot  be  forgotten ;  the  ex* 
tent  of  that  immense  estuary  enabled  the  enemy  to  sail  triumphant, 
into  the  interior  of  the  United  States.  For  hundreds  of  miles  along, 
the  shores  of  that  great  Bay,  our  people  were  insulted ;  our  towns 
were  ravaged  and  destroyed ;  a  considerable  population  was  teaze4;^ 
and  irritated ;  depredations  were  hourly  committed  by  an  enemy  wh^ 
could  penetrate  into  the  bOsom  of  the  country,  without  our  being  able 
to  molest  him  whilst  he  kept  on  the  water.  By  the  time  a  sufficienC 
force  was  collected,  to  check  his  operations  in  one  situation,  htsskip* 
had  already  transported  him  to  another,  which  was  feeble,  and  otter* 
ed'a  booty  to  faihi.  An  army  could  make  no  resistance  to  this  mode 
of  warfare ;  the  people  were  annOyed ;  and  they  suffered  in  the  fieWL 
only  to  be  satisfied  of  their  inability  to  check  those  wh<f  had  the  do* 
minion  upon  oar  waters.   .  The  inhabitants  who  were  in  the  iauae* 


'   *  The  American  74  gun  ships  are  as  big  as  our  #rst  Uptes,  a^ 
^leif  filiates  nearly  as  big  as  stiips  of  the  line^-  .   . 
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fiate  Ticinity,  were  npt  alone  affected  by  the  enemy ;  his  operationt 
extended  their  influence  to  our  great  towns  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;. 
domestic  interjcourse  and  internal  commerce  were  interrupted^  whilst 
that  with  foreign  nations  was,  in  some  instances,  entirely  suspended* 
The  Treasury  documents  for  1814,  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  the 
State  of  Pensylvania  not  being,  returned  in  the  4ist  of  the  exporting 
States.  We  were  not  only  deprived  of  revenue,  but  ,our  expend!* 
tores  were  very  much  augmented.  It  is  probable  the  amount  of  the 
wpenditures  incurred  on  the  borders  of  the  Chesapeak,  would  have 
been  adequate  to  provide  naval  means  for  (he  defence  of  those  wa- 
,  ters  :  the  people  might  then  have  remained  at  home,  secure  from  de- 
predation in  the  pursuit  of  their  tranquil  occupations.  The  expep  ' 
i^es  of  the  Government  as  well  as  of  individuals,  were  very  much  aug- 
mented for  every  species  of  transportation.  Every  thing  had  to  be 
conveyed  by  land  carriage.  Our  communication  with  the  ocean  was. 
cut  off.  One  thousand  dollars  were  paid  for  the  transportation  of 
€ach  of  the  thirty-two  pounder  cannon  from  Washington  city  to 
Lake  Ontario,  for  the  public  siervice.  Oar  roads  became  almost  im- 
passable from  the  heavy  loads  which  were  carried  over  them.  These 
fiicts  should  induce  us,  in  times  of  tranquillity,  to  provide  for  the  na- 
tional defence,  and  execute  such  internal  improvements  as  cannot  be 
effected  daring  the  agitations  of  war. '    p.  679. 

Expenditure. — The  President  of  the  United  States  receive* 
about  6000/.  a  year;  the  Vice-President  about  .600/.;  the  de- 
puties to  Congress  have  8  dollars  per  day,  and  8  doliardt^for 
every  20  miles  of  journey.  The  First  Clerk  of  the.House  of  Re- 
presentatives receives  about  750/.  per  annum ;  the  Secretary  of 
Stat^  1200/.;  the  Postmas.ter  General,  750/. ;  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  1000/.;  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
^200/.  per  annum.  There  are,  doubtless,  reasons  why  there 
should  be  two  noblemen  appointed  in  this  country  as  Postmas- 
ters General,  with  enormous  salaries,  neither  of  whom  know  a 
twopenny  post  letter  from  a  general  one,  and  where  further  re- 
trenchments are  stated  to  be  impossible.  This  is  clearly  a  case 
to  which  that  impossibility  extends.  But  these  are  matters  where 
a  prostration  of  understanding  is  called  for ;  and  good  subjects 
are  not  to  reason,  but  to  pay.  If^  however,  we  were  ever  to 
indalge  in  the  Saxon  practice  of  looking  into  our  own  affairs^ 
fiomct  important  documents  might  be  derived  from  these  Ame- 
rican salaries.  Jonathan,  for  instance,  sees  no  reason  why  the 
first  clerk  of  his  House  of  Commons  should  derive  emoluments 
from  his  situation  to  the  amount  of  6000  or  7000/.  per  annum ; 
but  Jonathan  is  vulgar,  and  arithmetical.  The  total  expendi«t 
ture  of  the  United  States  varied,  between  1799  and  1811  both . 
i0tlusiv^  from  11  to  17  millions  dollars.  Froni  1812  to  1814^ 
}H>th  inclusive,  and  all  these  years  of  war  with  this  country,  the 
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expenditure  tras  Cdnsecutively  22,  29,  and  %^  miHions  dollan. 
Tlie  total  expenditure  of  the  United  States,  for  14  years  from 
1791  to  1814,  was  533  millions  dollars;  of  which,  in  the  three 
last  years  of  war  with  this  countrvy  from  1812  to  1814,  there 
were  expended  lOO  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  only  S5  were 
supplied  by  revenue,  the  rest  by  loans  and  government  paper* 
Tne  sum  total  received  by  the  American  Treasury  from  the  3d  of 
March  1789  to  the  31st  of  March  18]6»  i^'354  millions  dollars  ;* 
of  which  107  millions  have  been  raised  by  loan,  and  222  mil- 
lions by  the  customs  and  tonnage :  so  that,  exclusive  of  the  re- 
venue derived  from  loans,  222  parts  out  of  247  of  the  American 
revenue,  have  been  derived  from  foreign  commerce.  In  the 
mind  of  any  sensible  American,  this  consideration  ought  to  pre- 
vail over  the  few  splendid  actions  of  their  half-dozen  frigates^ 
which  must,  in  a  continued  war,  have  been,  with  all  their  bra- 
very  and  activity,  swept  from  the  face  of  the  ocean  by  the  superior 
force  and  equal  bravery  of  the  English.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  madness  in  America  %o  run  into  another  naval  war  with  tnts 
country,  if  it  cquld  be  averted  by  any  other  means  than  a  sacri- 
fice of  proper  dignity  and  character.  They  have;  comparative* 
ly,  no  land  revenue ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  Franklin  and  Gfucr- 
rOrCj  though  lined  with  cedar  and  mounted  with  brass  cannon, 
they  must  soon  be  reduced  to  the  same  state  which  has  been 
described  by  Dr  Seybert,  and  from  which  they  were  so  oppor- 
tunely extricated  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  David  Porter,  and 
Stephen  Decatur,  are  very  brave  men;  but  they  will  prove  aa 
unspeakable  misfortune  to  their  country,  if  they  inflame  JoniH 
dfian  into  a  love  of  naval  ^lory,  and  inspire  him  with  any  other 
love  of  war  than  that  which  is  founded  upon  a  determinalioa 
not  to  submit  to  serious  insult  and  injury. 

We  can  inform  Jpnathan  what  are  the  inevitable  consequeneea 
of  being  too  fond  of  glory ; — Taxes  upon  every  article  which  en- 
ters into  the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or  is  placed  under  the 
foot — taxes  upon  every  thing  which  it  is  pleasant  to  see,  hear,  fcel^ 
smell,  or  taste— taxes  upon  warmth,  light,  and  locomotion — taxes 
on  every  thing  on  earth,  and  the  waters  under  the  earth- 
en every  thing  that  comes  from  abroad,  or  is  grown  at  home- 
taxes  on  the  raw  material — taxes  on  every  fresh  value  that  is 
added  to  it  by  the  industry  of  man — taxes  on  the  sauce  which 
pampers  man's  appetite,  and  the  drug  that  restores  J^im  to 
health — on  the  ermine  which  decorates  the  judge,,  and  th^  rope 
which  hangs  the  criminal — ^on  the  poor  man's  salt,  and  the  rich 
man's  spice — on  the  brass  nails  of  tlie  coffin,  and  the  (ibands^of 
the  bride — at  bed  or  board,  couchant  or  levant,  we  must  pay  :— 
The  schoolboy  whips  his  taxed  top — the  beardless  youth 
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nagds  his  taxed  horse,  with  a  taxed  bridle  on  a  taxed  road : — ^a^id. 
the  dyii^  Englishman  pouring  his  medicine,  which  has  paid 
7  per  cent^  into  a  ^pon  that  has  paid  15  per  cent. — flings  bim-» 
self  back  upon  his  ohint^bed  which  has  paid  22  per  cent. — 
makes  his  will  on  an  eight  pound  stamp,  and,  expires  in  the. 
arms  of  an  apothecary  who  has  paid  a  license  of  an  hundred, 
pounds  for  the  privilege  of  putting  him  to  death.  His  whole  pro- 
perty is  then  immediately  taxed  from  2  to  10  percent.  Besides 
ihe  probate,'  large  fees  are  demanded  for  burying  him  in  the 
chancel;  his  virtues  are  handed  down  to  posterity  on  taxed 
marble ;  and  he  is  then  gathered  to  his  fathers, — to  be  taxed  no. 
more.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  habit  of  dealing  with  Iarg& 
sums  will  make  the  Government  avaricious  and  profuse ;  and 
the  system  itself  will  infallibly  generate  the  base  vermin  of  spies 
and  informers,  and  a  still  more  pestilent  race  of  political  tools 
and  retainers  of  the  meanest  and  most  odious  description ; — 
while  the  prodigious  patronage  which  the  collecting  of  this 
ifdendid  revenue  will  throw  into  the  hands  of  Government,  will, 
invest  it  with  so  vast  an  influence,  and  hold  out  such  means 
and  temptations  to  corruption,  as  all  the  virtue  and  public  spirit, 
even  of  republicans,  will  be  unable  to  resist. 

Every  wise  Jonathan  should  remember  this,  when  he  sees  thd 
rabble  huzzdng  at  the  heels  of  the  truly  respectable  Decatur, 
or  inflaming  the  vanity  of  that  still  more  popular  leader,  whose 
justification  has  lowered  the  character  of  his  Government  with 
all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

Debt. — America  owed  42  millions  dollars  after  the  revolu-^ 
tionary  war;  in  1790,  79  millions;  in  1803,  70  millions;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  January  1812,  the  public  debt  was  dimi- 
nished to  45  millions  dollars.  After  the  last  war  with  Eng*!"! 
land,  it  had  risen  to  123  millions;  and  so  it  stood  on  th^  1st 
January  1816.  The  total  amount  carried  to  the  credit  of  tbe^ 
commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  on  the  31st  December  1816, 
was  about  34  millions  of  dollars. 

SUch  is  the  land  of  Jonathan — ^and  thus  has  it  been  governed. 
In  his  honest  endeavours  to  better  his  situation,  and  in  his  man- 
ly  purpose  of  resisting  injury  and  insult,  we  most  cordially  sym* 
pamize.  We  hope  he  will  always  continue  to  watch  and  susn 
pect  his  Grovernment  as  he  now  does— ^remembering,  that  it  is 
tlie  constant  tendency  of  those  <Hltrusted  vvith  power,  to  conceive 
that  they  enjoy  it  by  their  own  merits,  and  for  their  own  use, 
and  not  by  delegation,  and  tor  the  benefit  of  others.  Thus  far 
we  ar^  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Jonathan  r  But  he  must  not 
grow  vain  and  ambitious;  or  allow  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  that 
(galaxy  of  epithets  by  which  his  orators  and  newspaper  scribblers 


aideavour  to  persuade  thor  supporters  that  tliejr  are  the  great* 

e&ii  the  most  reiSned,  the  most  enlightenedi  and  the  most  moral 
people  upcm  earth.  The  effect  of  this  is  unspeakably  ludicrous 
.  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantio-'-and)  even  on  the  other,  we  should 
imagine,  must  be  rather  humiliating  to  the  reasonable  part  of 
the  population.  The  Americans  are  a  bravej  industrious,  and 
acute  people;  but  they  have  hitherto  given  no  indications  of  ge- 
nius, and  made  no  approaches  to  the  neroic,  either  in  their  mo- 
rality or  character.  They  are  but  a  recent  o£&et  indeed  from 
England;  and  should  make  it  their  chief  boast,  for  many  gene-» 
rations  to  come,  that  they  are  sprung  from  the  same  race  with 
Bacon  and  Shakespeare  and  Newton.  Considering  their  num-^ 
bers,  indeed,  and  the  favourable  circumstances  in  which  they 
have  been  placed,  they  have  yet  done  marvellously  little  to  as- 
sert the  honour  of  such  a  descent^  or  to  show  that  their  English 
blood  has  been  exalted  or  refined  by  their  republican  train- 
ing and  institutions,  ^heir  Franklins  and  Washingtons,  and 
all  the  other  sages  and  heroes  of  their  revolution,  were  born 
and  bred  subjjects  of  the  King  of  England, — and  not  among  the 
freest  or  most  valued  of  his  subjects :  And,  since  the  period  of 
their  separation,  a  far  greater  proportion  of  their  statesmen  and 
artists  and  political  writers  have  been  forei^ers,  than  ever  oc- 
curred before  in  the  history  of  any  civilized  and  educated  peo« 
pie.  During  the  thirty  or  forty  years  of  their  independence, 
they  have  done  absolutely  nothing  for  the  Sciences,  for  the  Arts, 
for  Literature,  or  even  for  the  statesman-like  studies  of  Politics  or 
Political  Economy.  Confining  ourselves  to  our  own  country^ 
and  to  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  Mfy  had  an  independ- 
ent existence,  we  would  ask,  Where  are  their  Foxes,  their  Burkes^ 
their  Sheridans,  their  Windhams,  their  Horners,  their  Wilber- 
forces? — where  their  Arkwrights,  their  Watts,  their  Davys  ?— 
their  Robertsons,  Blairs,  Smiths,  Stewarts,  Paleys  and  Mal- 
thuses? — their  Porsons,  Parrs,  Bumeys,  or  Blomfields  ?— « 
their  .Scotts.  Campbells,  Byrons,  Moores,  orCrabbes? — their. 
Siddonses,  Kembles,  Keans,  or  O'Neils  ? — their  Wilkies,  Lau- 
rences, Chantrys? — or  their  parallels  to  the  hundred  other 
names  that  have  spread  themselves  over  the  world  from  our  lit^ 
tie  island  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  blest  or  de- 
lighted mankind  by  their  works,  inventions,  or  examples  ?  In 
so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  such  parallel  to  be  produced 
from  the  whole  annals  of  this  self-adulating  race.  In  the  fpur 
quarters  of  the  ^lobe,  who  reads  an  American  book  ?  or  goes  to* 
an  American  play?  or  looks  at  an  American  picture  or  statue? 
What  does  the  world  vet  owe  to  American  physicians  or  sur- 
geons?   What  new  substances  have  their  chemists  discovered?- 
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or  what  old  ones  have  they  analyzed  ?  What  new  constella* 
lions  have  been  discovered  by  the  telescopes  of  Americans  ?— 
what  haVe  they  done  in  the  mathematics  r  Who  drinks  out  of 
American  glasses?  or  eats  from  American  plates?  or  wears 
American  coats  or  gowns?  or  sleeps  in  American  blankets? — 
Finally,  under  which  of  the  old  tyrannical  governments  of  Eu- 
rope is  every  sixth  man  a  Slave,  whom  his  fellow-creatures  may 
buy  and  sell  and  torture  ? 

•  When  these  questions  are  fairly  and  favourably  answered, 
their  laudatory  epithets  may  be  allowed :  But,  till  that  can  be 
done,  we  would  seriously  advise  them  to  keep  clear  of  superW 
tives. 


Art.  IV.     A  Ciitical  Examination  of  the  First  Princi/jles  of 
Geology;  in  a  Series  of  Essays.     By  G.  B.  Greenough, 
President  of  the  Geological  Society,  F.  R.  S.  F.  L.  S.     8vo. 
pp.  340.     London,  1819. 

"XTITe  are  partial,  perhaps',  to  this  book,  from  its  hostility  to 
^  ^  that  geological  dogmatism  with  which  we  have  been  so 
often  offended,  and  its  patronage  of  that  wholesome  scepticism 
to  which  we  have  always  been  so  much  inclined ;  and  yet,  if  it 
had  fallen  in  less  happily  with  our  own  opinions^  we  think  we 
should  have  had  the  candour  to  say,  that  we  had  never  before  met 
with  such  a  treasure  of  information,  and  so  much  bold  and  free 
reasoning  in  so  small  a  volume,  and  on  such  a  subject.  We 
have  no  time  at  present  to  grapple  with  the  author's  arguments ; 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  any  continuous  abstract,  or 
analysis  of  statements  already  so  compactly  arrayed.  But  we 
ftiust  endeavour  to  give  bur  readers  some  notion  of  their  ^ene- 
fal  tenor,  and  shall  touch  on  some  of  the  more  prominent  fea- 
tures of  each  Essay -^-referring  to  the  work  itself  for  a  great 
variety  of  important  particulars,  and  especially  for  a  rich  display 
of  illustrations  and  examples. 

Essay  I.  On  Stratification. — From  a  great  collection  of  con- 
tl'adictory  passages  in  the  writings  of  eminent  geologists,  Mr 
G.  proves,  not  only  that  the  stratification  of  granite,  and  some 
other  rocks,  is  a  point  not  yet  ascertained ;  but  tfiat  some  of 
the  main  principles  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  stratifica- 
tion in  general,  are  by  no  means  satisfactorily  established. 
I  Thus,  although  the  parallel  planes  exhibited  by  the  surfaces 
of  different  beds,  may  frequently  have  been  effected  by  alter-* 
pate  suspensions  and  renewals  of  depositions,  yet  the  same 
phenomenon  h  often  produced  by  other  causes ;  as  in  basaltic 
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pillars,  in  backs  Jlnd  cutters,  in  the  laminae  of  crj'stals,  &c.  ISe^ 
dides,  the  greater  or  less  frequency  of  the  recurrence  of  pa- 
rallel planes  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  substances  deposit- 
ed,— granite,  porphyry,  serpentine  trap,  salt  and  chalk,  present- 
ing themselves  in  thick  masses,  argillite  in  flakes,  and  sandstone 
and  oolite  ia  beds  of  moderate  thickness.  The  larger  divisions 
of  rocks,  too,  are  often  not  parallel  to  the  laminas  of  which 
they  are  composed :  way-boards,  or  partings,  seem  to  depend 
no  less  on  the  nature  of  the  adjoining  rocl^s,  than  on  the  cir- 
cumstances which  may  be  suppoted  to  have  attended  their  for- 
mation. At  the  junction  of  two  kinds  of  rock,  we  often  find  a 
mutual  impregnation  of  their  respective  substances ;  the  con- 
temporaneous veins  of  one  stratum  somethnes  penetrate  into 
that  which  is  contiguous  to  it; ;  and  decomposition  or  torrefac- 
tion  will  frequently  reveal  stratification  which  was  formerly  la-, 
tent.  From  all  these  circumstances  we  are  wai'ranted  to  in- 
fer, that  adjoining  strata  .may,  in  sope  instances,  be  contem- 
poraneous, and  that,  at  all  ev^its,  stratification  is  not  imi/i/t'ml^ 
the  effect  of  alternate  cessations  and  repetitions  of  deposition. 

,Mr  G.  shows,  in  like  manner,  that  a  great  diversity  of  (^i- 
nioa  obtains  relative  to  the  position  of  rpcks^  and  tbat^  though 
vertical  plaxies  occur  more  frequently  among  those  of  primitivei 
than  among  those  of  secondary  character,  yet  every  rock,  in 
different  parts  of  its  course,  exhibits  both  the  vertical  and  ho- 
rizontal position,  as  is  copiously  illustrated  by  examples. 

He  then  <jX)nfronts  the  arguments  which  have  been  alleged  in 
favour  of  the  original  horizontality  of  strata,  with  those  which 
have  been  urged  in  support  of  their  original  verticality^  or,  at 
least,  of  their  high  inclination  to  the  horizon ;  stating,  at  the 
same  time,  with  his  usual  candour,  the  difficulties  which  press 
on  the  different  hypotheses  which  have  been  advanced  with  a 
view  to  account  for  such  an  inclination.  This  abstract  or  sum-» 
mary  of  the  conflicting  arguments  is  drawn  up  with  groat  talent 
and  adm^irable  brevity.  The  curvatures  and  angularities  of  mi-* 
neral  masses  and  strata,  with  the  consideration  of  their  proba- 
ble causes,  likewise  pass  under  his  review. 

'  It  is  supposed  by  Mr  Playfair, '  he  observes,  *  that  the  curvature  is 
generally,  if  not  universally,  simple,  like  the  superficies  of  a  cylinder, 
not  double  like  that  of  a  sphere ; — this  is  a  mistake.  —  As  an  instance 
of  curvature  extending  in  both  directions,  we  may  mention  mantle-shap- 
ed strata.  This  appearance,  though  it  has  been  most  observed  in  pri- 
mitive rocks,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  these  :  in  the  north  of  England 
the  limestone  mantles  round  the  slate ;  the  coal-measures  of  Derby- 

l^hire  mantle  round  the  limestone When  masses  or  strata  decline 

upon  every  side  towards  a  certain  point,  they  are  said  to'  be  basin- 
shaped.     Such  is  the  disposition  of  the  mountain  limestone  at  Ormes- 
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heady  of  the  coal  m  South  Wales,  of  the  chalk  in  the  D<nrtb  of  Ire- 
land. —  The  clam-shell  cave  at  Staffii  was  probably  so  named,  from 
the  conchoidal  form  which  it  derives  from  curvature  in  the  strata.  — 
It  is  suposed  that  on  the  great  Glee  hill  in  Shropshire,  there  are  no 
less  than  seven  distinct  coal-fields ;  the  principal  of  them  is  covered 
by  basalt,  which  varies  in  thickness  from  60  yards  to  0,  though  this 
coal  field  is  only  two  miles  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth : 
the  strata  dipping  to  a  common  centre,  the  thickness  diminishes  to- 
wards the  circumerence.  —  Another  coal-field,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  diameter,  situate  on  the  same  hill,  crops  out  in  both  directions.  — 
In  all  these  cases,  the  curvature  is  plainly  not  cylindrical^  but  sphe- 
rical. ' 

In  the  same  spirit,  this  intrepid  reasoner  attacks  the  Hut** 
tonian  notion  of  a  horizontal  elevation  of  the  strata  while  in  a 
flexible  and  ductile  state;  and  observes,  1.  that  such  a  state 
eould  have  no  existence,  there  being  in  these  substances  no  in-- 
termediate  sta^  between  fluidity  ana  consolidation :  2.  that  the 
operation  of  the  alleged  cause  would  have  given  rise  to  other 
indications  of  disturbance,  which  do  not  actually  appear :  3. 
that  ii\  many  cases,  no  such  cause  can  have  operated,  as  the 
curved  strata  rest  on  horizontal  ones,  which  betray  no  sym- 

Etoms  of  curvature:  4.  that  even  supposing  its  operation  to 
ave  taken  place,  the  effects  ought  to  have  been  very  different 
from  actual  appearances :  5.  that  the  hypothesis  does  not  ac* 
count  for  curvature  in  horizontal  strata:  and,  lastly.^  that  the 
conformity  of  different  strata  is  another  circumstance  fatal  to 
this  hypothesis.  <  There  is  no  species  of  rock  in  which  the 
<  curves  are  more  frequent,  or  more  fantastical,  than  grey  wacke 

*  slate :  this  rock,  we  know,  in  many  instances,  alternates  with 
^  conglomerate,  the  pebbles  of  which  are  disposed  in  such  a 

*  manner,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  remain  an 
^  instant  in  the  place  which  they  occupy,  if  the  cement  which 

*  connects  them  together  were  to  become  soft.  The  conglo- 
'  merate,  therefore,  and  consequently  the  slate  which  alternates 
^  witli  it,  could  not  have  been  elevated  till  after  its  consolida- 
^  tion.     If,  then,  as  the  Huttonians  say,  it  was  not  consolidated 

*  till  after  it  was  curved ;  neither  was  it  elevated  till  after  it  was 
^  curved :  in  other  words,  the  effect  preceded  the  cause. ' 

Regarding  the  principle  of  crystallization  as  alike  inadequate 
to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  curvature,  Mr  Greenough  con- 
jectures, that  it  may  depend  sometimes  on  the  unequal  effect 
produced  by  temperature  on  the  materials  of  which  the  masses 
are  composed,  sometimes  on  the  motions  of  the  fluid  from  which 
they  were  deposited,  and  sometimes  on  the  form  of  the  bottom 
on  which  they  rest;  and  the  cases  to  which  he  alludes,  cor- 
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tainty  admit  of  a  plausible  explanation  on  One  or  other  of  these 
three  principles*  In  conclusion,  he  thus  puts  his  brother  gco-i 
kgists  to  the  question  .* 

<  Where  a  rock  is  siroiifiedi  is  it  necessarily  bound  by  parallel  sur-* 
ftces  ?  if  so^  let  us  hear  no  more  of  roantle-shaped,  saddle-shaped^ 
shield-'shitpedi  bastq-shaped,  trough-shaped  stratification.  —  Are  its 
surfaces  necessarily  partdlel  to  those  of  the  adjoining  rock  ?  If  so» 
let  us  hear  no  more  of  unconformable  and  overlying  stratification.  — - 
Is  it  sufficient  that  parallelism  shall  be  found  in  a  portion  of  the  rock  ? 
Itet  us  never  hear  of  substances  being  unstratified  ?  Or  must  it  ex* 
tend  through  the  entire  mass  ?  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  strata.  — • 
The  laminae  of  flagstone,  the  folia  of  slate,  are  these  strata  ?  Are 
masses  of  four  hundred  feet  thick  strata  ?  Is  there  any  assignable  limit 
to  their  thickness  or  tenuity  ?  —  When  one  set  of  parallel  planes 
crosses  another,  are  both  sets  to  be  called  strata,  or  neither,  or  only  one 
of  them  ?  And  if  one  only,  by  what  rule  are  we  to  be  guided  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  real  from  the  counterfeit  ?  — •  Must  the  beds  be  so 
arranged,  as  to  convey  to  the  observer  the  idea  of  deposition  alter- 
nately suspended  and  renewed  ?  If  this  is  not  necessary,  how  is  the 
parallelism  derived  from  stratification,  to  be  distinguished  from  paral* 
lelism  resiuitiog  from  other  causes  ?  and  of  what  use  is  it  to  know 
whether  a  substance  is  stratified  or  not  ?  If  it  is  necessary,  where 
twQ  observers  have  imbibed  contrary  impressions,  how  shall  we  de** 
termine  which  of  the  two  is  right  ?  —  Let  him  who  can  answer  these 
questions  rest  assured  that  he  has  a  distinct  idea  of  stratification. ' 

In  geology,  as  in  many  other  sciences,  the  loose  use  of  words 
is  the  great  source  of  perplexity.  Until  the  precise  import  of 
the  term  stratification,  for  example,  be  settled  and  understood, 
the  positive  assertion  of  one  observer  will  be  met  by  the  posi* 
tive  contradiction  of  another :  the  combatants  will  continue  to 
waste  their  strength  in  air,  and  the  truth  will  only  be  made 
more  inextricable  oy  their  contention.  The  more  general  term 
disposition,  may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  employed  with  less  risk 
of  ambiguity ;  and  the  definitions  which  some  of  the  French 
writers  have  given  of  couche,  lit,  banc,  &c.  may,  probably,  sug- 

Sest  some  useful  distinctions.     While,  on  the  whole,  we  cor- 
ially  concur  in  the  general  spirit,  and  in  the  style  of  reasoning 
manifested  in  this  important  Essay,  we  may  be  perniitted  to  ex- 

Cress  a  desire,  that  a  few  of  the  argunents  which  are  so  formal- 
j  enounced,  had  been  somewhat  more  fully  developed. 

EssAy  II.  is  on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  earth's  surface  was  originally  more  or  less  fluici,  the  re- 
sult of  rotation  on  its  axis  would  be  such  a  figure  as  tlie  obser- 
vations of  philosophers  have  proved  that  it  actually  possesses, 
namely,  a  spheroid  flattened  at  the  poles.  Hence  a  strong  pre- 
sumptive argument  in  favour  of  the  original  fluidity  of  its- «iper- 
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ficitil  >TiateriaTs— aW  ritgtfrfient  which  is  powerfully  confirmed  by 
an  examination  of  those  materials,  which  bear  evident  marks  of 
having  once  existed  in  a  soft-or  fluid  state,  and  most  of  than  in 
aqueous  solution  or  suspension.  The  quantity  of  water  requi- 
site for  such  a  condition  of  things,  and  its  subsequent  disappear-^ 
ance,  may  be  points  of  difficult  explanation  ;  but  how  few  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature  are  we  capable  of  explaining  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  ?  The  Huttonians,  indeed,  profess  not  to  go  back 
to  the  original  state  of  our  planet,  and,  therefore,  dispense  with 
a  former  prevalence  of  waters ;  but  then  they  are  more  pressed 
with  difficulties  than  other  theorists,  when  they  labour  to  de- 
duce the  present  figure  of  the  earth  from  the  constant  tear  and 
wear  of  its  surface,  and  from  the  production  of  new  lands,  ele- 
vated, at  indefinite  periods,  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea — twa 
catises  which,  it  should  seem^  would  balance  each  other,  and^ 
consequently,  produce  no  effi^ct^ 

In  regard  to  the  actual  figure  of  the  esrth,  or  the  ioeqiialities 
on  its  surface,  Mr  Greenough  first  endeavours  to  show  its  pvox 
ximate,  and,  afterwards,  its  more  remote  causes, — keeping,  how^ 
ever,  out  of  view  the  changes  produced  by  volcanoes,  coral  reefs,^ 
drifting  of  sands,  and  calcareous  concretions,  as  he  perfect* 
ly  acquiesces  in  Cuvier's  account  of  these  partial  irregularittes» 
From  a  very  copious  induction,  he  arrives  at  the  general  conclu- 
sion, that  tne  interstices  between  mountains  and  hills  have  beenr 
produced,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  removal  of  matter  which 
previously  occupied  them.  Advancing  a  step  farther,  he  demon- 
strates the  inadequacy  of  our  present  seas  and  rivers  to  effect 
the  excavation  of  extensive  valleys,  whence  he  is  led  to  infer 
the  operation  of  a  deluge,  or  violent  rush  of  waters,  which  has 
swept  over  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  consideration  of  these 
positions  necessarily  involves  that  of  the  agreement  of  strata 
and  rocks,  on  opposite  sides  of  valleys,  rivers,  and  channels  of 
the  sea,  as  well  as  the  transfei'ence  of  masses  of  granite  to  the* 
detached  and  problematical  spots  on  which  they  are  now  found  r 
and  both  these  topics  are  discussed,  with  ability  and  candour.- 
Another  argument  is  deduced  from  the  nature  of  bowlder- 
stones,  and  alluvial  deposites',  which,  every  where,  indicate  the 
traces  of  running  water^  and  seem  to  have  proceeded  firom  the 
breaking  up  of  rocks  at  a  higher  level  than  themselves.  It  has 
likewise  been  observed,  that  the  larger  masses  of  th^ie  sub- 
stances are  generally  found  nearest  to  tne  parent  rock;  and  that 
those  blocks,  or  pebbles,  which  are  more  distant  from  their  na- 
tive place,  are  composed  of  the  hardest  and  most  indestructible 
materials.  It  is  added,  that  *  Substances  which  break  into 
*  cubic  or  hexagonal  blocks,  aie  found  at  a  greater  distance 
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^  from  their  native  plape  th^n  those  which  break  into  blocks, 
*  the  angles  of  which  are  acute.  *  The  enumeration  of  granite 
;bow]dei*s  in  various  quarters  of.  the  world,  evinces  the  futility 
of  the  theory  which  slides  them  into  the  north  of  Germany  on 
the  ice. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  quotaiions  by  which  he  eo* 
deavours  to  discredit  the  notion,  of  Rivers  being  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  transportation  of  such  bodies,  is  the  following 
from  a  late  traveller  in  Spain,  ^  who  bestowed  much  attention 
on  this  subject,  and  thinks,  that  rivers,  flowing  uncler  ordinary  cir^ 
cumstances,  are  incompetent  to  transport  to  any  distance,  not  only 
colossal  blocks,  but  moderatelyHsized  gravel. 

*  "  From  the  singularity  of  Iheirappearanee,  "  'he  says,  "  there  are 
iew  pebbles  which  it  would  be  so  easy  to  recognise,  as  those  in  the 
4)ed  of  the  Henares,  near  St  Fernandez.  If  they  ever  moved  at 
^all,  they  ought,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  hffve  found  their  way  into 
the  Tagus  a  little  way  off;  but  there  is  not  one  of  them  in  the 
TagUs. 

*  At  Sacedon,  the  Tagus  is  full  of  limestone  pebbles ;  lower. down, 
at  Aranjuez,  there  are  none.  Nobody  has  ever  «een  granite  pebbles, 
large  or  small,  in  the  Ebro,  nor  blue  stones  veined" with  white;  yet 
the  Cinca,  just4)efore  it  joins  ik\e  Ebro,  abounds 'in  ^hem. 

^  White  and  red  pebbles  of  qdartz  are  fou^d  in  t^ie  bed  ef  ithe 
Noxera^  which  likewise  falls  into  the  Ebro ;  but  in  the  Ebro  is 
found  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Guadiana  in  different  parts  of  its 
course  flows  over  pebbles,  similar  to  those  foand  in  tbOfStrata  of  the 
adjacent  hills ;  but  those  which  occur  half  a  league  up  the  -stream, 
never  mix  with  those  which  occur  half  a  league  down.;, and  at  Ba- 
•dajos,  stones  of  this  kind,  being  no  longer  found  in  the  cUffs,  ai:e 
no  longer  found  in  the  riv^r.  —  At  the  soucce  of  the  Loire  a/e  pebbles 
innumerable;  lower  down,  at  Nevers,  only  sand. — Jn  the  Yonne 
river,  above  Sens,  «are  flints  in  abundance ;  for  tliey  abound  in  the 
banks  of  the  Yonne,  about  Joigny.  The  Yonne  falls  into  the  Seine 
above  Paris ;  but  who  ever  saw  any  of  these  flints  at  the  Pont-neuif, 
or  any  pebble  whatever,  round  or  angular  ? 

*  Near  the  Perte  du  llhone  you  cross  the  river  of  the  Valoisine, 
which  is  full  of  pebbles,  because  the  country  it  flows  through  is 
full  of  them.  At  one  place,  this  river  tumbles  into  a  kind  of  ca- 
vern :  If  pebbles  were  carried  down  by  rivers,  the  cavern  ought  to 
contain  them  in  abundance ;  it  does  not  Contain  one.  On  my  way 
to  Geneva,  I  threw  sonie  stones,  which  I  had  marked  so  that  I 
might  know  them  again,' into -this  river,  just  above  its- fall;  and 
there  I  found  them  on  my  return.  They  had  not  advanced  an  inch 
during  tixy  absence.  —  The  Rhone^  Garonne,  and  Adour  icivers,  re- 
markable for  the  quantity  of  pebbles  they  run  over  in  one  part  pf 
ttheir  course,  have  only  sand  at  their  mouth. '  " 
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On  the  subject  of  the  larger  blocks  which  have  evidently 
travelled,  he  afterwards  observes, 

*  A  late  naturalist  (M.  Deluc),  who,  dying  in  the  fulness  of  years,  left 
behbd  him  a  name  mudi  too  respectable  to  prevent  his  erron  from  ber 
ing  contagious,  advanced  a  very  extraordinary  hypothesis,  to.  explain 
the  blocks  so  frequent  on  the  Jura,  and  in  Northern  Germany;  he  sup- 
posed these  blocks  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  expansive  power 
of  gas,  generated  at  the  time  of  their  formation,  and  to  have  falleh 
where  we  now  find  them ;  that  is,  resting  upon  beds  of  limestone  and 
^sandstone,  the  pedestal  on  which  they  rest  uashattered^  How  blocks 
of  such  enormous  weight  and  maguitude^  could  fall  upon  beds  so 
fragile,  without  fracturing  them,  it  is  not  easy  to  discoyer ;  still  lean, 
liow  such  an  event  could  happen  before  these  beds  were  in  existence ; 
for«  I  suppose,  no  one  will  claim  for  the  mountains  of  Jura  so  high  an 
antiquity  as  is  conceded  to  Mont  Blanc.  —  It  is  some  palliation, 
however,  of  this  hypothesis,  that  it  was  constructed  at  a  time  when 
•the  imagtnati09s  of  all  men  were  so  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  disco- 
veries then  making,  in  pneumatic  chemistry,  that  it  was  almost  as 
difficult  to  speculate  without  gas»  as  to  breathe  without  air.  —  The 
circumstance  of  primitive  blocks  resting  so  frequently  upon  second- 
ary beds,  furnishes  an  argument  equally  conclusive  against  the  opi- 
nion, that  these  blocks  are  only  Uie  survivors  of  a  catastrophe  by 
which  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  strata  to  which  they  belonged  were 
destroyed*' 

Mr  Greeiioogh  meets  the  material  objections  to  his  doctrine 
with  no  less  vigour  than  he  states  the  argaments  in  its  favour; 
and,  although  we  cannot  accompany  him  through  the  detailS) 
we  very  earnestly  recommend  to  the  perusal  ot  our  geologi- 
cal readers,  his  excellent  remarks  on  fossil,  animal,  and  ve- 
fetable  remains,  and  on  the  hasty  and  crude  conceptions  which 
ave  been  formed  of  continuous  ridges  of  mountains.  The 
diluvian  catastrophe  he  supposes  to  have  taken  place  subse- 
quent to  the  consolidation  of  the  planets  of  our  solar  system ; 
'  but  he  admits  that  we  have  no^  positive  physical  evidence  to  de^ 
t^mine  whether  it  happened  before  or  after  the  creation  of 
man.  *  We  have  only,  '  he  says,  *  this  negative  evidence,  that 
^  neither  any  part  of  a  human  skeleton,  nor  any  implements  of 
.  ^  art,  have  been  hitherto  discovered,  either  in  regular  strata, 
<  or  in  dilnyian  attritua^ '  Having  adverted  to  the  improbabi- 
lity ofony  adequate  cauae  of  such  an  fventiul  visitation  residing 
.  within  the  limits  of  our  globe^  or  fven  of  oxu^,  scrfar  system,  he 
thus  concludes— 

'  If,  then,  we  would  discover  the  cause  of  this  catastrophe,  we 
mast  look  for  a  cause  foreign  to  our  globe,  fore^n  tq  the  solar  sys- 
tem, capable  of  inundating  continents,  and  giving  to.  the  waters  of  the 
deep  unexampled  impetuosity,  but  without  altering  the  interior  con- 
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s&olion  of  the  earthy  or  deranging  the  i^ter  planets :  moreor^r,  the 
cause  must  be  transitory,  and  one  whkh,  having  acted  its  part  once, 
may  not  have  had  occasion  to^  repeat  it  in  the  long  period  of  five 
thoasand  years.  Any  supposeable  cause  that- would  not  iiilfil  these 
conditions,  is  insufficient  for  our  purpose. 

*  Would  a  6omet  fulfil  them  ?  Much  would  depend  on  its  bulk 
and  distance.  It  would  not  fulfil  them  if  we  suppose  a  comet,  large 
in  comparison  of  the  earth,  to  move  in  a  line  joining  the  centres  of 
the  two  bodies,  so  as  to  produce  a  direct  shock  ;  but,  if  we  suppose 
one  of  suitable  dimensions  to  move  in  such  a  direction  as  would  al- 
low it  only  to  graze  the  earth,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  shock  of 
this  body,  a  body,  such  as  we  require,  out  of  the  solar  system,  might 
produce  the  degree  and  kind  of  derangement  which  we  are  at  tempt - 
mg  to  account  for  ;  I  mean,  a  great  temporary  derangement  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  unaccompanied  by  any  material  change  of  its 
planetary  motion.  Euler,  who,  in  a  treatise  entitled  "  De  periculo  a 
nhnia  ctmetie  appropinquaHonemetuendo^"  has  investigated  the  changes 
that  would  be  made  in  the  elements  of  the  earth's  orbit  by  a  comet, 
its  equal  in  bulk,  coming  almost  in  contact  with  it,  finds  that  the  at- 
traction of  such  a  comet  would  indeed  alter  the  length  of  our  year, 
but  only  by  the  addition  of  seven  hours.  The  maximum  effect  result- 
ing from  the  comet's  attraction  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  would  be 
greater  than  we  should  be  led  to  infer  from  the  total  result  of  its  at- 
traction,  after  its  final  departure ;  for  the  changes  occasioned  during 
its  approach,  would  be  in  a  great  measure  undone  during  its  retreat : 
but,  even  at  their  maximum,  they  would  not  be  very  great ;  because, 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  comet's  motion,  time  Would  be  wanting  to 
complete  them.  A  comet  grazing  the  earth  would  be  incompetent, 
Euler  says,  to  produce  even  a  deluge  of  our  continents,  unless  the 
shortness  of  its  stay  were  compensated  by  a  magnitude  of  volume, 
exceeding  that  upon  which  he  has  founded  his  calculation. 

<  I  shall  conclude  by  remarking,  that  if  the  h3rpQthesis  of  a  shock 
derived  from  the  passage  either  of  a  comet  or  of  one  of  those  nume- 
rous, important,  and  long  neglected  bodies,  often  of  great  magnitude 
and  velocity,  which  occasion  meteors,  and  shower  down  stones  upon 
the  earth,  would  explain  the  plienomena  of  the  deluge,  (a  point  upon 
which  I  forbear  to  give  any  opinion),  we  need  not  be  deterred  from 
embracing  that  hypothesis,  under  an  apprehension  that  there  is  in  it 
any  thing  extravagant  or  absurd.  In  the  limited  period  of  a  few 
centuries,  there  is  little  probability  of  the  interference  of  two  bodies 
so  small  in  comparison  with  the  immensity  of  space ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  these  bodies  is  extremely  great ;  and  it  is  therefore  by  no  means 
improbable,  says  La  Place,  that  such  interference  should  take  place 
in  a  vast  number  of  years* ' 

Essay  III.  On  the  Inequalities  'which  existed  on  the  Surface  o 
the  Earth  previomlT/  to  dUtwian  action^  and  on  the  Causes  of  these 
Inequalities.^ — After  admitting)  that  irregular  crystallization,  par^- 
tial  deposition,  subsidence,  earthquakes  aud  volcanoes,  may  have 
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had.con&iderableJnilui^ce  in  producinff  someof  tbe  inequ&lilieB' 
on  the  earth's  surface,  the  author  is  still  disposed  to  attribute  by 
far  the  greiM:er  number  of  them  to  the  action  of  mnning  water. 
The  geueral  occurresice  of  conglomerate  and  greywacke  on  the 
confines  of  primitive  rocks,  seems  to  indicate  a  deluge  simiiar  in 
kind,  though,  perhaps,  not  equal  in  extent,  to  that  which  deter- 
mined tbe  present  outline  of  the  earth.  These  consideration*, 
which  are  despatched  with  much  brevity,  might,  perhaps,  with 
more  propriety,  have  been  included  in  the  preceding  Essay. 

Essays  IV.  &  V.  On  Formations.-^On  the  Ch'der  of  Succession 
in  Mocks. — In  opposition  to  the  popular  Wernerian  notions  of  for- 
mations, or  series  of  rocks  of  alleged  contemporaneous  origin, 
the  author  contends,  that  neither  the  intermixture  of  their  in- 
gredients, nor  their  alternations  of  occurrence,  sufficiently  justi- 
ces the  iiiference  of  the  simultaneous  production  of  mineral  sub^ 
jitances;  for,  rocks  generally  held  to  be  of  very  different  ages,  of- 
ten present  intermixtures  of  their  component  parts,  or  pass  into 
one  another,  while  such  a  mutual  blending  is  frequently  not  dis- 
isoverable  in  others  that  are  reputed  to  be  of  the  same  ,age. 
Yet,  when  two  substances  are  distinctly  incorporated  in  the  same 
masfi,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  them  as  generMed  at  different 
qpochs.  Examples  are  also  cited  of  alternating  substances  which 
are  not  regarded  as  coeval,  while  those  which  are  deemed  coe- 
val, do  not  always  alternate.  So  many  exceptions  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  tmiversal  and  partial  formations,  are,  moreover,  adduc- 
ed, and  so  many  formidable  diflSculties  stated  against'  its  pro- 
bability, that  it  ought,  in  fairness,  to  be  abandoned. 

*  Unable  to  connect  similar  rocks  of  distant  countries,  obliged  to 
connect  dissimilar  ones  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  can  any  one  up-, 
hold  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Formations?  Let  him,  who  answers 
in  the  affirmative,  reflect  on  the  consequences  which  that  doctrine  in- 
volves. He  must  admit,  that,  when  the  particles  of  quartz,  feldspar, 
and  mica,  which  had  heretofore  arranged  themselves  so  as  to  form 
granite,  changed  their  mode  of  arrangement  so  as  to  form  gneiss, 
that  change  was  conveyed  with  the  rapidity  of  an  electric  shock  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other ;  that  the  currents  of  different  he-i 
mispheres  had  so  equable  a  motion  ;  that  the  particles  borne  along  by 
these  currents  were  so  equally  assorted ;  that,  within  the  tropics,  and 
without,  the  same  depositions  began  and  ceased  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ;  that  similar  pebbles  were  detached  from  their  native  rocks,  at 
the  poles  and  at  the  equator,  by  equal  forces  acting  under  the  same 
'  circumstances ;  and  were  deposited  and  cemented  by  the  same  means, 
and  at  x\\q  same  time.  All  this  he  must  admit,  or  reject  in  toto  the 
'  doctrine  of  Universal  Formations.  * 

With  regard  to  the  Order  of  Succession  in  rocks,  too,  the 
facts  which  the  author  brings  forth  from  his  ample  stores,  a^o 
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calculated  to  shake  our  faitb  in  the  comnumly  received  notions 
of  the  Wemerian^  school.  Even  the  precedence  of  genealogy 
assk[ned  to  granite  has  been  suooeflsfully  controverted;  for  this 
rock  has  been  found  to  alternate  with^gneiss,  with  niica«8late» 
and  with  schistus;  nay,  kiUas  has  been  observed  passing  into  it» 
and  dipping  beneath  it.  In  some  cases,  it  rests  on  iquartz,  on 
hornstone,  on  slate ;  and,  in  France,  not  unfrequently,  on  iime^ 
stone.  Again,  the  term  Jimdamental  has,  it  should  seem,  been 
gratuitously  predicated  of  a  particular  description'  of  granite; 
*  for,  by  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  the  bottom  of  this  forma- 
tion has  never  been  seen,  and  consequently  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  it  be  fundamental  or  not '  The  tables 
of  sections  in  EbeFs  work  may  suffice  to  convince  us,  that  equal 
uncertainty  prevails  with  respect  to  the  relative  position  of  other 
rocks  reputed  primitive.  Besides,  in  almost  every  country,  we 
find  what  are  termed  transition  rocks  in  the  midst  of  primitive 
districts,  or  vice  versa;  while  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
even  the  primary  and  secondary  classes,  is  far  less  distinct  than 
has  been  generally  supposed. 

<  It  is  said  in  the  Wernerian  theory,  that,  af^er  the  formation  of 
all  other  strata,  an  immense  deluge  suddenly  occurred,'  and  as  sud- 
denly retired,  leaving,  behind  it,  those  scattered  hummocks  of  fiot2> 
trap,  which  have,  for  some  years,  so  greatly  engaged  the  attention 
of  geologists.  "^  The  proofs  of  this  catastrophe,  we  are  ioformed^  are 
to  be  found  in  the  great  elevation  which  tliese  rocks  occasionally  ai^ 
tain ;  in  their  broken  stratification ;  in  their  unconformable  posture  ; 
and  in  the  nature  of  their  materials* 

'  But  are  trap-rocks  really  more  elevated  than  others  ?  or  their 
stratification  more  broken  ?.  It  is  time  enough  to  consider  Inferences 
when  we  have  established  facts.  —  If  the  posture  of  trap  is  often  un- 
conformable, so  is  that  of  granite,  sienite,  liornblend  rock,  porphyr}', 
primitive  greenstone,  &c, 

*  Every  rock  without  exception  lies,  sometimes,  in  a  conformable, 
sometimes  in  an  unconformable  posture :  and  perhaps  the  different 
members  of  the  flotz-trap  formation,  as  often  exhibit  a  want  of  con- 
formity towards  each  otlier,  as,  towards  the  beds  on  which  they  re- 
pose. —  As  to  the  nature  of  its  materials*— many  of  them  are  precisely 
the  same  as  those  found  in  other  formations^  The  only  rocks  which 
are  cited  as  peculiar  to,  and  characteristic  of,  the  newest  fldtz-trap, 
are  basalt,  wackc,  greystone,  porphyry-slate,  and  trapttoff.  1  am 
not  sure  that  I.  know  what  greystone  is ;  the  only  locahty  given  of  it 
by  Jameson,  is  Vesuvius,  where  it  is  said  to  form  a  portion  of  the 
unchanged  rocks.  The  doctrine,  that  it  belongs  to  the  fiotz>trap, 
therefore,  is  founded  on  an  assumption,  that  we  have  the  means  of 
distinguishing,  in  volcanic  countries,  substances  which  have  been 
phanged  by  the  volcano  from  those  which  have  not — an  iissiimptiou 
somewhat  gratuitous.    The  remaining  substances,  viz.  basalt,  wack^, 
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porphyfy-slate^  and  trap-tuff^  are  certainly  tiot  peculiar  to  tliis  fimtt^ 
aiion ;  as  in  Ei^land,  Scotland^  and  Ireland,  they  are  often  fonnd  is^ 
leMtntified  inth  odKr  formationi  nnoh  elder.  Tbeie  it  inawin  to 
suspect  that,  ia  Geraway,  mp^iocks  'pf  ¥eqr  difaBcnSaBBs  iMive  hoen 
fe&nred  to  the  same.eray  and  that  nmch  of. diat  which  has  heen  sup- 
posed tiie  itewest  flotz^trap  in  Scotland,  and  which  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  more  modern  than  the  beds  of  the  basin  of  Paris,  is  coeval  with 
red  sandstone,  mountain-limestone,  and  coal.  * 

Essay  VL  &  VII.  On  the  Properties  ofMocks^  as  connected  mtk 
their  respective  Ages*  —  On  the  History  ^'StratOj  as  deducedfrom 
their  Fossil  Contents. — The  properties  of  rocks  which  are  here 
considered,  are  their  ingredients,  structure,  specific  gravity,  con- 
solidation, stratification,  posture  with  regard  to  the  horizon,  re- 
lative posture  to  one  another,  dip  and  oirection,  altitude,  con- 
tained metals,  and  fossils.  On  each  of  these  heads  the  author 
offers  some  pertinent  remarks ;  but  which  our  limits  will  not 
not  permit  us  to  particularize.  It  is  of  importance^  however,  tp 
notice^  that  the  supposed  relation  between  the  age  of  a  rock  and 
the  fossils  which  it  contains,  is  often  fallacious;  and  that  the  vs^ 
rious  facts  which  have  now  been  collected  concerning  the  inter- 
esting phenomena  of  organic  relics,  demonstrate  the  inaccuracy 
of  some  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  adopted  by  geologists 
of  the  first  reputation. 

Essay  VIIL  On  Mineral  Veins. — According  to  our  author's 
views,  fissures  have  been  produced  principally  bv  shrinkage ;  but 
others  may  have  been  caused,  or  enlarg^,  by  the  contraction  of 
an  adjoining  mass,  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or  by  failure 
of  suppoit,  the  erosion  of  subterranean  waters  occasioning  sub- 
sidence. These  fissures,  or  chasms,  when  filled  with  mineral 
matter,  are  called  x}eins,  Mr  Greenough  makes  some  excellent 
observations  on  their  varieties,  anomalies,  and  probable  indica- 
tions, which  cannot  fail  to  interest  both  the  speculative  geolo- 
gist and  the  practical  miner :  but,  while  he  rejects  both  the  Hut<> 
tonian  and  Wemerian  hypotheses,  relative  to  their  formation, 
he  sheds  little  oriffinal  light  on  this  obscure  subject. 

On  the  whcJe,  uowever,  he  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  stating 
his  facts  and  opinions  in  a  clear  and  manly,  yet  modest  and  re- 
spectful manner,  untrammelled  by  preconceived  .systems,  and 
unseduced  by  the  fascination  of  great  names.  Truth,  and 
truth  alone,  appears  to  have  been  the  object  of  his  ext^isive 
travels,  of  years  of  unwearied  study,  and  of  the  devotion  of  an 
ample  fortune  to  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  investigations. 
Nor  will  such  praiseworthy  efforts  be  without  their  reward, 
since  they  must  evidently  tend  to  assuage  the  angry  contentions 
of  conflicting  geologists,  and  to  dempnstrate  the  superior  va- 
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iue  of  patient  in^iry  and  researeb,'  (Mm*  hm^  getieralizbtiont, 
or  Uie  constraction  of  -i^sailable  theories.  l%e  borevity  bf  the 
-work)  too,  is  the  more  meritorious,  wlien  we  oomider  not  only 
the  rarity  of  that  quality  in  books  of  this  description,  bctt  mc 
vast,  and,  we  believe  we  might  say,  unparalleled  extent  both  of 
reading  and  researpb  which  have  gone  to  its  composition.  The 
prodigious  number  and  bulk  of  the  publications  on  Mineralogy 
and  (jeology  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  within  these 
thirty  years,  have  not  only  nut  correct  information  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  readers — ^out  have  made  it  difficult  for  geolo- 
gists themselves,  at  once  to  esctend  their  own  obsei-vations,  and 
|Lo  keep  clearly  in  view  all  that  has  been  done  by  their  associ* 
ates.  The  work  before  us  not  only  contain^  an  admirable  digest 
and  collation  of  the  most  authoritative  statements  and  opinions 
on  a  great  variety  of  important  questions,  but  is  eminently  cal- 
culated, by  the  contradictions  which  it  evtrrywhere  exhibits,  to 
abate  the  confidence  of  narrow  observes  and  rash  theorists; 
and  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  that  patient  industry  and  mode^ 
scepdcism,  by  which  alone  the  pursuits  of  Geology  can  ever  at- 
tain  to  the  dignity  of  a  Science. 


Art.  V.  1«  Safe  Method  for  rendering  Income  arising  JivrnPer^' 
sonal  Pr&perty  available  to  the  Poor-'Laws.  Longman  &  Co. 
1819. 

f.  Summary  Review  of  the  Report  and  Evidence  relative  to  tfie 
Poor-Laws.    By  S.  W.  Nicoi..    York. 

3.  Essai/  on  the  Practicability  qf  Modifying  the  Poor-Laxm* 
Sherwood.     1819. 

4.  Co9isiderattons  on  the  Poor^Lofws.  By  John  Davison,  A.  M. 
Oxford. 

I^UR  readers,  we  fear,  will  require  some  apology  for  being 
^^  asked  to  look  at  any  thing  upon  the  Poor-Laws.  No 
subject,  we  admit,  can  be  more  disagreeable,  or  more  trite: 
But,  unfortunately,  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  import- 
ant subjects  which  the  distressed  state  of  the  country  is  now 
crowdmg  upon  our  notice. 

A  pamphlet  on  the  Poor^Laws  generally  contains  some  little 
piece  of  favourite  nonsense,  by  which  we  are  gravely  told  this 
enormous  evil  may  be  perfectl}'  cured.  The  first  gentleman  re- 
pommends  litde  gardens ;  the  second  cows;  the  third  a  village 
fbop ;  the  fourth  a  spade ;  the  fifth  Dr  Bell,  and  so  forth.    Mr. 
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very  mitn  nubeft  to  the  press  with  bi^  smnll  morsel  of  imbe^Ur 
ty;  and  is  not  easy  till  he  sees  nis  impertinence  stitched  in  blue 
covers.  In  this  list  of  absurdities,  we  must  not  forget  the  pro- 
ject of  supporting  the  poor  from  national  funds,  or.  in  other 
words,  of  immediately  doubling  the  expenditure,  and  iutroduo- 
ing  every  possible  abuse  into  the  administration  of  it.  Thea 
there  are  worthy  men,  who  call  upon  gentlemen  of  fortune 
and  education  to  become  overseers — meaning,  we  suppose^ 
that  the  present  overseers  are  to  perform  the  higher  duties 
of  men  of  fortune.  Then  Merit  is  «et  up  as  the  test  Of  relief; 
and  their  Worships  are  to  enter  into  a  long  examination  of 
the  life  and  character,  of  each  applicant,  assisted,  as  they  doub^r* 
less  would  be,  by  candid  overseers^  and  neighbours  divested  of 
every  feeling  of  malice  and  partiality.  The  children  are  next  to 
be  taken  from  their  parents,  and  lodged  in  immense  pedago^ 
l^aeries  of  several  ac/es  each,  where  they  are  to  be  carefully  se- 
cluded from  those  fathers  and  mothers  they  are  commanded  to 
4>bey  and  honour,  and  are  to  be  brought  up  in  virtue  by 
.the  churchwardens  :-^ And  this  is  gravely  iiitcnded  as  a  cor* 
rective  of  the  Poor- Laws ;  as  if  (to  pass  over  the  m^uiy  oth^r  ob- 
jections which  might  be  made  to  it)  it  would  not  set  mankind 
populating  faster  tnan  carpenters  and  bricklayers  could  cover  in 
their  children,  or  separate  twigs  be  bound  into  rods  for  their 
flagellation^  An  extension  of  the  Poor- Laws  to  personal  pro- 
perty is  also  talked  of.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  see  any 
species  of  property  exempted  from  these  law^  but  have  no 
wish  that  any  which  is  now  exempted  should  be  subjected  to 
their  influence.  The  case  would  infallibly  be  like  that  of  the 
Income-tax, — the  more  easily  the  tax  was  raised,  the  more  pro- 
fligate would  be  the  expenditure.  It  is  proposed  also  that  ale- 
houses should  be  diminished,  and  that  the  children  of  the  poor 
«honld  be  catechised  publicly  in  thechuitch, — both  very  respect- 
able and  proper  suggestions,  but  of  themselves  hardly  strong 
enough  for  the  evil.  \Ve  have  every  wish  that  the  poor  should 
accustom  themselves  to  habits  of  sobriety ;  but  we  cannot  hcjp 
reflecting  sometimes,  that  an  alehouse  is  the  only  place  where 
a  poor  tired  creature,  haunted  with  every  species  of  wretched- 
ness, can  purchase  three  or  four  times  a  year,  three  pennyworth 
of  ale,  a  liquor  upvon  which  winedrinking  moralists  arc  always 
extremely  severe.  We  must  not  forget,  among  other  nostrums, 
the  eulogy  of  small  farms — in  other  words  of  small  capital,  and 
profound  i^^norance  in  the  arts  of  agriculture  ; — and  the  evil  is 
also  .thought  to  be  cureable  by  periodical  contributions  froiq. 
men  who  have  nothing,  and  can  earn  nothing  without  charity* 
To  one  of  these  plans,  and  peihaps  the  most  plamible^  Mr 
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Kicol  ha^  stated,  in  the  following  passage  obj^ecttons  that 
applicable  to  almost  ail  the  rest* 

^  The  district  school  would  no  doubt  be  well  superintended  and 
well  regulated ;  Magistrates  and  Country  Gentlemen  would  be  its 
visitors.  Tb^  more  excellent  the  establishment,  the  greater  the  mis- 
chief; because  the  greater  the  expense.  We  may  talk  what  we  will 
Df  economy,  but  where  the  care  of  the  poor  is  takenr  exclusively  inxo 
the  hands  of  the  rich,  comparative  extravagance  is  the  necessary 
Consequence:  to  say' that  the  Gentleman,  or  even  the  Overseer 
would  never  permit  the  poor  to  live  at  the  district  school,  as  they 
live  at  home,  is  saying  far  too  little.  English  humanity  will  never 
see  the  poor  ib  any  thiflg  like  want^  when  that  want  is  palpably  and 
visibly  brought  before  it ;  first,  it  will  give  nec^essaries,  next  com^ 
forts ;  antil  its  fostering  care  rather  pampers,  than  merely  relieves. 
The' humanity  itself  is  highly  laudable ;  but  if  practised  on  an  extoi- 
sive  scale,  its  consequeoces  must  entail  an  almost  unlimited  expei»- 
diture. 

.  '  Mr  Locke  compotes  that  the  labour  of  a  child  from  3  to  14,  being 
set  against  its  nourishment  and  teaching,  the  result  will  be  exoaera* 
tion  of  the  Parish  from  expense.  Nothing;  could  prove  more  ded* 
sively  the  incompetency  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  advise  on  thia 
question.  Of  the  productive  labour  of  the  workhouse,  I  shall  have 
to  speak  hereafter ;  I  will  only  observe  in  this  place,  that  after  the 
greatest  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  the  subject,  after  expensive 
looms  purchased,  &c.  the  50  boys  of  the  Blue  Coat  School  earned  in 
the  year  1816,  59^  10s.  3d.;  the  40  Girls  earned,  in  the  same  time» 
40/.  78.  7d.  The  ages  of  these  children  are  front  8  to  16.  Thef 
earn  about  one  pound  in  the  year,  and  cost  about  twenty. 
.  ^  The  greater  the  call  for  labour  in  public  institutions,  be  thar 
prisons,  workhouses  or  schools,  the  more  difficult  to  be  procured  thik 
labour  must  be.  There  will  thence  be  both  much  less  of  it  %t  the 
comparative  numbers,  and  it  will  afford  a  much  less  price ;  to  get 
any  labour  at  all,  one  school  must  underbid  another. 

'  It  lias  just  been  observed,  that  •  ^*  the  child  of  s  poor  cottager, 
half  clothed,  half  fed,,  with  the  enjoyment  of  home  and  liberty,  is  not 
only  happier  but  better  than  the  little  automaton  of  a  Parish  work* 
hbuae ; "  and  thb  I  believe  is  accurately  true.  I  scarcely  know  a 
more  cheering  sight,  though  certainly  many  more  elegant  ones,  thaa 
the  youthful  gambols  of  a  village  green.  The}'  call  to  mind  Uie  de* 
scription  given  by  Paley  of  the  shoals  of  the  fry  offish :  **  They  are 
so  happy  that  they  know  not  what  to  do  with  themselves ;  their  atti- 
tude, their  vivapity,  their  leaps  out  of  the  water,  their  frolics  in  it» 
all  conduce  to  show  their  excess  of  spirits',  and  are  simply  the  effects 
of  that  excess. " 

*'  Though  politeness  may  be  banished  from  the  cottage,  and  though 
the  anxious  mother  may  sometimes  chide  a  little  too  sharply ;  yet, 
here  both  maternal  endearments  and  social  affection  exist  in  perhaps 
their  greatest  vigour;  the  attachments  oHowqr  life,  where  indepeod* 
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ent  of  attachment  there  is  so  little  to  enjoy,  tajf  outstrip  the  dmded 
if  not  exhausted  sensibility  of  the  rich  and  great ;  and  in  depriving 
the  poor  of  tliese  attacliments,  we  maj  be  said  to  rob  them  of  their 
little  all.  ^ 

*'  But  it  is  not  to  happiness  only  I  here  refer ;  it  is  to  morals,  1 
listen  with  great  reserve  to  that  system  of  moral  instruction,  which 
has  not  social  affection  for  its  basis,  or  the  feelings  of  the  heart  for 
its  ally.  It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  every  thing  m^y  be  taught^ 
yet  nothing  learned ;  that  systems  planned  with  cave,  and  executed 
with  attention,  may  evaporate  into  unmesming  Ibm^,  where  the 
imagination  is  not  roused,  or  the  sensibility  impressed* 

*  Let  us  suppose  the  children  of  the  ^^  district  school, '"  nurtured 
with  that  superabundant  care  whidi  such  institutions,  when  sumiosed 
to  be  well  conducted,  are  wont  to  exhibit  $  They  rise  with  the  qavn ; 
after  attending  to  the  calls  of  cleanHoesa,  prayers  fe^«w;  then  a 
lesson;  then  breakfast;  then  work,  till  noon  liberates  them  for  per? 
haps  an  hour,  from  the  walls  of  their  prison,  to  the  walls  of  tbeir 
prison  court.  Dinner  follows ;  and  then,  in  course>  work,  lessons, 
supper,  prayers ;  at  length,  after  a  day  dreary  and  dull,  the  counts 
part  of  ewery  day  which  has  preceded,  and  of  all  that  are  to  follow, 
the  children  are  dismissed  to  bed.  *-  This  syst^n  may  construct  » 
machine,  but  it  will  not  form  a  man.  Of  what  does  it  consist  ?  of 
prayers  parotted  without  one  sentiment  in  accotd  with  the  words  utf 
tered ;  of  moral  lectures  which  the  underderstanding  does  not  corapre* 
hend,  or  the  heart  feel ;  of  endless  bodily  constraint,  intolerable  to 
youthful  vivacity^  and  injurious  to  the  perfection  of  the  human  frame. 
-«-  The  cottage  day  may  not  present  so  imposing  a  scene ;  no  de- 
cent uniform  ;  no  well  trimmed  locks ;  no  glossy  skin,  no  united  re^ 
sponse  of  hundreds  of  conjoined  voices ;  no  lengthened  procession, 
misnamed  exercise :  but  if  it  has  less  to  strike  the  eye,  it  has  far 
more  to  engage  the  heart.  A  trifls  in  the  way  of  cleanliness  must 
suffice ;  the  prayer  is  not  forgot ;  it  is  perhaps  imperfectly  repeatedr 
and  confusedly  understood ;  but  it  is  not  muttered  as  a  vain  sound ; 
it  is  an  earthly  parent  that  tells  of  a  heavenly  one ;  duty,  love,  obe- 
dience, are  not  words  without  meaning,  when  repeated  by  a  mother 
to  her  child :  To  God-^the  great  unknown  Being  that  made  all 
things^  all  thanks,  all  praise,  all  adoration  is  due.  The  young  relit 
gionist  may  be  in  some  measure  bewildered  by  aU  this ;  his  notions 
may  be  obscure,  but  his  feelings  will  be  rousiid,  and  the  foundation 
at  least  of  true  piety  will  he  laid. 

'  Of  moral  instruction,  the  child  may  be  taught  less  at  home  than 
at  school,  but  he  will  be  taught  better;  tliat  is,  whatever  he  is 
taught,  he  will  feel ;  he  will  not  have  abstract  propositions  of  duty 
coldly  presented  to  his  mind ;  but  precept  and  practice  will  be  con^ 
joined ;  what  he  is  told  it  is  right  to  do,  will  be  instantly  done. 
Sometimes  the  operative  principle  on  the  child's  mind  will  be  love, 
sometimes  fear,  sometinies  habitual  sense  of  obedience ;  it  is  always 
something  that  will  hnpress,  always  -something  that  will  be  renieia^ 
bered. ' 
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There  are  two  points  which  we  consider  as  now  admitted  by 
all  men  of  sense.  JP^rs/i^  That  the  Poor*Laws  mu&t  be  ab(H 
lished  ;  2dlt/f  That  they  must  be  very  gradually  abolished.  We 
hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  throw  away  pen  and  ink  upon  any 
one  who  is  still  inclined  to  dispate  either  of  these  propositions. 

With  respect  to  the  gradual  abolition,  it  must  be  observedy 
that  the  present  redundant  population  of  the  country  has  been 
entirely  produced  by  the  Poor-Laws ;  and  nothing  could  be  so 
grossly  unjust,  as  to  encourage  people  to  such  a  vitious  multi- 
plication, and  then,  when  you  happen  to  discover  your  folly, 
immediately  to  starve  them  into  annihilation.  You  have  been 
calling  upon  your  population  for  two  hundred  years  to  beget 
mo|re  children-*-furnisbed  them  with  clothes,  food,  and  houses 
-^taught  them  to  lay  up  nothing  for  matrimony,  nothing  for' 
children,  nothing  for  age— but  to  depend  upon  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  every  human  want.  The  folly  is  now  detected ;  but 
t^e  people,  who  are  the  fruit  of  it,  remain.  It  was  madness  to 
call  them  in  this  manner  into  existence ;  but  it  would  be  the 
height  of  cold-blooded  cruelty  to  get  rid  of  them  by  any  other 
than  the  most  gentle  and  ^adual  means;  and  not  only  would 
it  be  cruel,  but  extremely  dangerous,  to  make  the  attempt. 
Insurrections  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  ferocious  nature  would 
be  the  immediate  consequence  of  any  very  sudden  change  in 
the  system  of  the  Poor-Laws;  not  partial,  like  those  which 
proceed  from  an  impeded  or  decaying  state  of  manufactures, 
but  as  universal  as  the  Poor-Laws  themselves,  and  as  ferocious 
as  insurrections  always  are  which  are  led  on  by  hunger  and 
despair. 

These  observations. may  serve  as  an  answer  to  those  angry 
and  impatient  gentlemen,  who  are  always  crying  out,  What 
has  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  done  ? — What 
have  they  to  show  for  their  labours  ? — Are  the  Rates  lessened  ? 
Are  the  evils  removed  ? '  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com« 
mons  would  have  shown  themselves  to  be  a  set  of  the  most  con* 
temptible  charlatans,  if  they  had  proceeded  with  any  such  inde^ 
pent  and  perilous  haste,  or  paid  the  slightest  regard  to  the  igno* 
rant  folly  which  required  it  at  their  hands.  They  have  very  pro* 
perly  begun,  by  collecting  all  possible  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject; by  consulting  speculative  and  practical  men;  by  leaving 
time  for  the  press  to  contribute  whatever  it  could  of  thought  or 
knowledge  to  the  subject ;  and  by  introducing  measures,  the  e& 
fects  of  which.will  be,  and  are  intended  to  be,  gradual.  The  Lords 
f^ehied  at  first  to  have  been  surprised  that  the  Poor-Laws  were 
not  abolished  before  the  end  of  the  first  Session  of  Parliament; 
and  accordingly  set  up  a  little  rival ;  Committee  of  their-  own, 
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which  did  little  or  nothing,  andwillnot,  we  believe^  be  renew- 
ed. We  are  go -much  less  sanguine  than  those  Noble  Legisla- 
tors, that  we  shall  think  the  improvement  immense,  and  a  sub- 
ject of  very  general  congratulation,  if  th6  Poor-rates  are  per- 
ceptibly diminished,  and  if  the  system  of  Pauperism  is  clearly 
going  down  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence. 

We  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  Government  have  been  for* 
tunate  in  the  selection  of  the  gentleman  who  is  placed  at  the 
bead  of  the  Committee  for  the  revision  of  the  Poor  Laws;  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  (for  he  is  a  gentleman  of  very  independ- 
ant  fortune),  who  has  consented  that  he  should  be  placed  there. 
Mr  Sturges  Boiime  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  business,  and  of 
very  good  sense :  he  has  made  some  mistakes ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  sees  the  subject  as  a  philosopher  and  a  statesman  ought 
to  do.  Above,  all,  we  are  pleased  with  his  good  nature  and 
good  sense  in  adhering  to  his  undertaking,  after  the  Parliament 
has  flung  out  two  or  three  of  his  favourite  bills.  Many  men 
would  have  surrendered  so  unthankful  and  laborious  an  under- 
taking in  disgust ;  but  Mr  Bourne  knows  better  what  apper- 
tains to  his  honour  and  character,  and,  above  all,  what  he  owes 
to  his  country.  It  is  'Sl  great  subject ;  and  such  as  will  secure  ta 
him  the  gratitude  and  favour  of  posterity,  if  he  brings  it  to  a 
successful  issue. 

We  have  stated  our  opinion,  that  all  remedies,  without  gt^a- 
dual  abolition,  are  of  little  importance.  With  a  foundation  laid 
for  sueh  gradual  abolition,  every  auxiliary  improvement  of  the' 
Poor- Laws  (while  they  do  remain)  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
Parliament :  and,  in  suggesting  a  few  alterations  as  fit  to  be  im- 
mediately adopted,  we.  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  we  have 
in  view  the  gradusJ  destruction  of  the  system,  as  well  as  its  a- 
mendment  while  it  continues  to  operate. 

.  It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  improve- 
ments of  this  unhappy  system,  would  be  a  complete  revision  of 
the  Law  of  Settlement.  Since  Mr  East's  act  for  preventing  the 
removal  of  the  poor  till  they  are  actually  chargeable,  any  man 
may  live  where  he  pleases,  till  he  becomes  a  beggar  and  asks 
alms  of  the  place  where  he  resides.  *  To  gain  a  settlement,  then, 
is  nothing  more  than  to  gain  a  right  of  begging :  it  is  not,  as  it 
used  to  be  before  Mr  East's  act,  a  power  of  residing  where,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  resident,  his  industry  and  exertion  will  be  best 
rewarded ;  but  a  power  of  taxing  the  industry  and  exertions  of 
other  persons  in  the  place  where  his  settlement  falls.  This  privi- 
lege produces  all  the  evil  complained  of  in  the  Poor-Laws ;  and 
instead  therefore  of  being  confened  with  the  hberality  and  profu- 
sion wjbicb  it' is  at  present,  it  should  be  made  of  very  difficult  at« 
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taintnent,  and  liable  to  the  Fewest  possible  changes.  The  coih 
stant  policy  of  our  Courts  of  Justice  has  been,  to  make  settle* 
jnents  easily  obtained.  Since  the  period  we  have  before  alluded 
to,  this  has  certainly  been  a  very  mistaken  policy.  It  would  be 
a  far  wiser  course  to  abolish  all  other  means  of  settlement  than 
.those  of  Birth,  Parentage,  and  Marriage — not  for  the  limited 
reason  stated  in  the  Committee,  that  it  would  diminish  thehiw 
expenses,  (though  diat,  too,  is  of  importance),  but  because  it 
would  invest  fewer  residents  with  the  fatal  privilege  of  turn- 
ing beggars,  exempt  a  greater  number  of  labourers  from  the 
moral  corruption  of  the  Poor- Laws,  and  stimulate  them  to  e^t- 
ertion  and  economy,  by  the  fear  of  removal  if  they  are  ex- 
travagant and  idle.  Of  ten  men  who  leave  the  place  of  their 
birth,  four,  probably,  get  a  settlement  by  yearly  hiring,  and 
four  others  by  renting  a  small  tenement ;  while  two  or  three  may 
return  to  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  settle  there.  Now» 
under  the  present  system,  here  are  eight  men  settled  where  they 
have  a  right  to  beg  without  being  removed.  The  probabili- 
ty is  that  they  will  all  beg;  and  that  their  virtue  will  give  way 
to  the  incessant  temptation  of  the  Poor-Laws :  But  if  these  men 
had  felt  from  the  very  beginning,  that  removal  from  the  place 
where  they  wished  most  to  live,  would  be  the  sure  consequenca 
of  their  idleness  and  extravagance,  the  probability  is  that  they 
would  have  escaped  the  contagion  of  pauperism,  and  been  mucoi 
mwe  useful  members  of  society  than  they  now  are.  The  best 
labourers  in  a  village  are  commonly  those  who  are  living  where 
they  are  not  legally  settled,  and  have  no  right  to  ask  charity— 
for  the  plain  reason,  that  they  have  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
their  own  exertions:  In  short,  for  them  tne  Poor-Laws  hard- 
ly exist;  and  they  are  such  as  the  great  mass  of  English  pea- 
•  an  try  would  be,  if  we  had  escaped  the  curse  of  these  laws  al- 
together. 

It  is  incorrect  to  say,  that  iio  labourer  would  settle  out  of  the 
place  of  his  birth,  if  the  means  of  acquiring  a  settlement  were 
so  limited.  Many  men  begin  the  world  with  strong  hope  and 
much  confidence  m  their  own  fortune,  and  without  any  inten- 
tion of  subsisting  by  charity ;  but  they  see  others  subsisting  ia 
greater  ease,  without  their  toil — and  their  spirit  gradually  smkt 
to  the  meanness  of  mendicity. 

An  affectiDg  picture  is  sometimes  drawn  of  a  man  falling  in* 
to  want  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  compelled  to  remove  from 
the  place  where  he  has  spent  the  greatest  part  of  lys  days. 
These  things  are  certainly  painful  enough  to  him  who  has  the 
misfortune  to  witness  them.     But  they  must  be  taken  upon  ^ 
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lar^e  scale;  and  (lie  whole  good  and  evil  which  they  produce 
diligently  weighed  and  considered.  The  question  then  will  be, 
whether  any  thing  can  be  more  really  humane,  than  to  restrain 
a  system  which  relaxes  the  sinews  of  industry,  and  places  the 
dependence  of  laborious  men  upon,  any  thing  but  themselves* 
We  must  not  think  only  of  the  wretched  sufferer  who  is  re- 
moved, and,  at  the  sight  of  his  misfortunes,  call  out  for  fresh  fa- 
cilities to  beg.  We  must  remember  the  industry,  the  vigour, 
and  the  care  which  the  dread  of  removal  has  excited,  and  the 
number  of  persons  who  owe  their  happiness  and  their  wealth  to 
that  salutary  feeling.  The  very  person  who,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  is  removed  from  the  spot  where  he  has  spent  so  great  a  part 
of  his  time,  would  perhaps  have  been  a  pauper  half  a  century 
before,  if  he  had  been  aiHicted  with  the  right  of  asking  alms  in 
the  place  where  he  lived. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  this  plan  of  abolishing  all  settle- 
ments but  those  of  birth,  would  send  a  man,  the  labour  of  whose 
youth  had  benefited  some  other  parish,  to  pass  the  useless  part 
of  his  life  in  a  place  for  which  he  existed  only  as  a  burden :  Sup- 
posing that  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
answer,  that  any  given  parish  would  probably  send  away  as 
many  useless  old  men  as  it  received ;  and,  after  all,  little  ine- 
qualities must  be  borne  for  the  general  good.  But,  in  truth,  it 
is  rather  ridiculous  to  talk  of  a  parish  not  having  benefited  by 
the  labour  of  the  man  who  is  returned  upon  their  hands  in  hi* 
old  age.  If  such  parish  resembles  most  of  those  in  England, 
the  absence  of  a  man  for  SO  or  40  years  has  been  a  great  good 
instead  of  an  evil ;  they  have  had  many  more  labourers  than 
they  could  employ ;  and  the  very  man  whom  they  are  complain- 
ing of  supporting  for  his  few  last  years,  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  a  beggar  40  years  before,  if  he  had  remamed  amon^ 
them ;  or,  by  pushing  him  out  of  work,  would  have  made  some 
other  man  a  beggar.  Are  the  benefits  derived  from  prosperous 
manufactures,  limited  to  the  parishes  which  contain  them  ?  The 
Industry  of  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  or  Leeds,  is  felt  across  the 
kingdom  as  far  as  the  Eastern  Sea.  The  prices  of  meat  and 
tovix  at  the  markets  of  York  and  Malton,  are  instantly  af- 
fected by  any  increase  of  demand  and  rise  of  wages  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  to  the  west.  They  .have  benefited  these 
distant  places,  ^d  found  labour  for  their  supei*fluous  hands 
by  the  prosperity  of  their  manufactures-  Where  then  would 
b^  the  injustice,  if  the  manufacturers,  io  the  time  of  stagnation 
atld  poverty,  were  returned  to  their  b^rth  settlements?  But  as 
thtt  law  now  stands,  population  tumors^  of  the  most  dangerous 
nature,  may  spring  up  in  any  parish  :-mi  manufacturer,  coa* 
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coaling  hb  intention,  may  settle  there,  take  200  or  SOO  appren- 
tices, fail,  and  half  ruin  die  parish  which  has  been  the  scene  of 
his  operations.  For  these  reasons,  we  strongly  recommend  to 
Mr  Bourne  to  narrow  as  much  as  possible,  in  all  his  future 
bills,  the  means  of  acquiring  settlements,  and  to  reduce  them 
ultimately  to  parentage,  birth  and  marriage, — convinced  that, 
by  so  doing,  he  will,  m  furtherance  of  the  great  object  of  abo- 
lishing the  Poor- Laws,  be  only  limiting  the  right  of  beggings 
atld  preventing  the  Resident  and  Ahnsman  from  being  (as  they 
now  commonly  are)  one  and  the  same  person.  But,  before  we 
dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  methods  by  which  settlements  are  now  gained. 

In  the  settlement  by  Hiring,  it  is  held,  that  a  man  has  a  claim 
upon  the  parish  for  suppgrt  where  he  has  laboured  for  a  year; 
and  yet  another,  who  has  laboured  there  for  20  years  by  short 
hirings,  gains  no  settlement  at  all.  When  a  man  was  not  allow- 
ed to  live  where  he  was  not  settled,  it  was  wise  to  lay  hold  of  any 
plan  for  extending  settlements.  But  the  whole  question  is  now 
completely  changed ;  and  the  only  point  which  remains,  is,  to 
fihd  out  what  modfe  of  conferring  settlements  produces  the  least 
possible  mischief.     We  are  convinced  it  is  by  throwing  every 

Eossible  difficulty  in  the  way  of  acquiring  them.  If  a  settlement 
ereafter  should  not  be  obtained  in  that  parish  in  which  la- 
bourers have  worked  for  maqy  years,  it  will  be  because  it  con- 
tributes materially  to  their  happiness  that  they  should  not  gain 
a  settlement  there;  and  this  is  a  full  answer  to  the  apparent  in- 
justice. 

Then,  upon  what  plea  of  common  sense  should  a  man  gain 
a  power  of  taxing  a  parish  to  keep  him,  because  he  has  Rented 
a  tenement  of  ten  pounds  a  year  there  ?  or,  because  he  has 
seWed  the  office  of  clerk,  or  sexton,  or  hog-ringer,  or  bought, 
an  estate  of  thirty  pounds  value  ?  However  good  these  various 
pleas  might  be  for  (Conferring  settlements,  if  it  was  desirable  to 
increase  the  facility  of  obtaining  th^m,  they  are  totally  ineffi- 
cacious if  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  means  of  gaining  new  settle- 
ments should  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  strictest  necessity. 
These  observations  (if  they  have  the  honour  of  attracting 
his  attention)  will  show  Mr  Bourne  our  opinion  of  his  bill, 
for  giving  the  privilege  of  settlement  only  to  a  certain  length  of 
residence.  In  the^rst  place,  such  a  bill  would  be  the  cause  gt 
endless  vexation  to  the  poor,  from  the  certainty  of  their  being 
turned  out  of  their  cottages,  before  they  pushed  their  legal  tap- 
ro6t  intothe  parish  ;  ancY,  secondly^  it  would  rapidly  extend  alt 
the  evils  of  the  Poor**Laws,  by  identifying,  much  more  than 
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they  are  a)i  pi'eseot  identified,  the  resident  and  the  settled  man 
-^tne  very  opposite  of  the  policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  we  have  got  rid  of  all  the  means 
of  gaining  a  settlement,  or  right  to  become  a  beggar,  except 
by  birth,  parentage,  and  marriage;  for  the  wife,  of  course^ 
must  fall  into  the  settlement  of  the  husband ;  and  the  children, 
till  emancipated,  must  be  remoted,  if  their  parents  are  removed. 
This  point  gained,  the  task  of  regulating  the  law  expenses  of 
the  Poor-Laws,  would  be  nearly  accomplished;  for  the  most 
fertile  causes  of  dispute  would  be  removed*  Every  first  settle- 
ment is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  litigation  and  expense  £o  the 
miserable  rustics.  Upon  the  simple  fact,  for  example,  of  a 
farmer  hiring  a  ploughman  for  a  year,  arise  the  following  af- 
flicting questions.  Was  it  an  expressed  contract  ?  Was  it  an 
implied  contract?  Was  it  an  implied  hiring  of  the  plough- 
man, rebutted  by  circumstances  ?  Was  the  ploughman's  con- 
tract for  a  year's  prospective  service?  Was  it  a  customary 
hiring  of  the  ploughman  ?  Was  it  a  retrospective  hiring  of 
the  ploughman?  Was  it  a  conditional  hiring?  Was  it  a  ge- 
neral hiring?  Was  it  a  special,  or  a  special  yearly  hiring, 
or  a  special  hiring  with  wages  reserved  weekly?  Did  the 
farmer  make  it  a  special  conoitional  hiring  with  warning,  or 
an  exceptive  hiring?  Was  the  service  of  the  ploughman 
Ifectual  or  constructive  ?  Was  there  any  dispensation  express- 
ed or  implied  ?-^or  was  there  a  dissolution  implied  ? — by  new 
agreement  ? — or  mutual  consent  ?— or  by  Justices  ? — or  by  any 
other  of  the  ten  thousand  means  which  tlie  ingenuity  of  law- 
yers has  created?  Can  any  one  be  surprised,  after  this,  to  ' 
learn  that  the  amount  of  appeals  for  removals,  in  the  four  Quar- 
ter Sessions  ending  Midsummer,  1817,  y»erefour  thousand  seven 
hundred  ?  *  Can  any  man  doubt  that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the 
Hydra  to  as  few  heads  as  possible  ?  or  can  any  other  objection 
be  stated  to  such  reduction,  than  the  number  of  attorneys,  and 
provincial  counsel,  whom  it  will  bring  into  the  poor-house? 
-*— Mr  Nicol  says,  that  the  greater  number  of  modes  of  settle-* 
,ment  do  not  increase  litigation.  He  may  just  as  well  say,  that 
the  niunber  of  the  streets  m  the  Seven  Dials,  does  not  increase  the 
difiiculty  of  finding  the  way.  The  modes  of  settlement  we 
leave,  are  by  far  the  simplest,  and  the  evidence  is  assisted  by 
registers. 

Under  the  head  of  Law  Expenses,  we  are  convinced  a  great 
deal  may  be  done,  by  making  some  slight  alteration  in  the  law  of 
jftemovak^    At  present.  Removals  are  made  without  any  warn- 

*  Commons'  Report,  1817. 
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ing  to  the  parties  to  whom  the  pauper  fe  removed  x  a^^d  thtf  first 
intimation  tvhich  die  defendant  parish  receives  of  the  projected 
increase  of  their  population  is,  by  the  arrival  of  the  father,  '^no^ 
ther,  and  eight  or  nine  children  at  the  overseer's  door — where 
they  are  tumbled  put,  with  the  Justice^s  order  about  their  necks^ 
and.  left  as  a  spectacle  to  the  assembled  and  indignant  parishion- 
ers. No  sooner  have  the  poor  wretches  become  a  little  fami- 
liarized to  their  new  parish,  than  the  order  is  appealed  against^ 
and  they  are  recarted  with  the  same  precipitate  indecency— 
Quo  fata  trahunty  retrahuntque. 

No  removal  should  ever  take  place,  widiout  due  notice  to  the 
parish  to  which  the  pauper  is  to  be  removed,  nor  till  the  time 
in  which  it  may  be  appealed  against  is  past  by  :  Notice  to  be  ao«- 
cording  to  the  distance — either  by  letter,  or  personally;  and  the 
decision  should  be  made  by  the  Justices  at  their  petty  sessions^ 
with  as  much  care  and  attention  as  if  there  were  no  appeal  from 
their  decision.  An  absurd  notion  prevails  among  Magistrates^ 
rtat  they  need  not  take  much  trouble  in  the  investigation  of  re- 
movals, because  their  errors  may  be  correctetl  by  a  superior 
Court;  whereas  it  is  an  object  of  great  impcwtance,  by  a  fair 
and  diligent  investigation  in  the  nearest  and  cheapest  court,  to 
convince  the  country  people  which  partv  is  right  and  which  is 
wrong ;  and  in  this  manner  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  the 
prey  of  Law  Vermin*  We  are  convinced  that  this  subject  of  the 
removal  of  poor,  is  well  worthy  a  short  and  separate  bill.  Mr 
Bourne  thinks  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  draw  up  such  a  bill. 
We  are  quite  satisfied  we  could  draw  up  one  in  ten  minutes  that 
would  completely  answer  tlie  end  proposed^  and  cure  the  evil 
complained  of. 

We  proceed  to  a  number  of  small  details,  which  are  well 
worth  tne  attention  of  the  Legislature.  —  Overseers*  account^ 
should  be  giveii  in  Quarterly,  and  passed  by  the  Justices,  as  they 
now  are,  annually.  The  office  of  Overseer  should  be  trtenniaL 
The  accounts,  which  have  nothing  to  do  vrith  the  Poor,  ^uch  as 
the  Constables'  account,  should  oe  kept  and  passed  separately 
from  them ;  and  the  Vestry  should  have  the  power  of  ordering 
a  certain  portion  of  the  superfluous  pocM*  upon  the  roads.  But 
We  beseech  all  speculators  in  Poor-L,aws  to  remember,  that  the 
machinery  they  must  work  with,  is  of  a  very  coarso  description^ 
An  Overseer  must  always  be  a  limited,  uneducated  person,  but 
little  interested  in  what  he  is  about,  and  with  much  business  of 
his  own  on  his  hands.  The  extensive  interference  of  gentlemen 
with  those  matters,  is  quite  visionary  and  impossible.  If  gentle- 
men were  tide-waiters,  the  Customhouse  would  be  better  served ; 
if  gentle^eri  l^irould  b^Qome  petty  cohs];ables»  the  police  wcmkl  be 
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improved ;  if  bridges  were  made  of  gold^  instead  of  iron,  they 
would  not  rust ; — ^jBut  there  are  not  enough  of  these  articles  for 
such  purposes. 

A  great  part  of  the  evils  of  the  Poor- Laws  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  large  powers  entrusted  to  individual  Justices. 
Every  body  is  full  of  humanity  and  good-nature  when  he  can 
relieve  misfortune  by  putting  his  hand — in  his  neighbour's 
pocket.  Who  can  bear  to  see  a  fellow- creature  suffermg  pain 
and  poverty,  when  he  can  order  other  fellow-creatures  to  re- 
lieve them  ?  Is  it  in  human  nature,  that  A  should  see  B  in 
tears  and  misery,  and  not  order  C  to  assist  him?  Such  a 
power  must,  of  course,  be  liable  to  every  degree  of  abuse; 
and  the  sooner  the  power  of  ordering  relief  can  be  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  Magistrates,  the  sooner  shall  we  begin  to  ex- 
perience some  mitigation  of  the  evils  of  the  Poor- Laws.  The 
Special- Vestry  bill  is  good  for  this  purpose,  as  far  as  it  goes ; 
but  it  goes  a  very  little  way ;  and  we  much  doubt  if  it  will  ope- 
Jrate  as  any  sort  of  abridgement  to  the  power  of  Magistrates  in 
granting  relief.  A  single  Magistrate  must  not  act  under  this 
bill,  but  in  cases  of  special  emergency :  But  every  case  of  distress 
is  a  case  of  special  emergency :  And  the  double  Magistrates^ 
heading  their  petty  sessions  at  some  little  alehouse,  and  over- 
whelmed with  all  the  monthly  business  of  the  Hundred,  can- 
not possibly  give  to  the  pleadings  of  thfe  overseer  and  pauper 
half  the  attention  they  would  be  able  to  afford  them  at  their 
own  houses. 

The  common  people  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to  re- 
sort to  Magistrates  for  relief,  that  it  is  certainly  a  delicate  bu- 
siness to  wean  them  from  this  bad  habit ;  but  it  is  essential  to 
the  great  objects  which  the  Poor- Committee  have  in  view,  that 
the  power  of  Magistrates  of  ordering  relief,  should  be  gradually 
taken  away.  When  this  is  once  oone,  half  the  difBculties  of 
the  abolition  ai'e  accomplished.  We  will  suggest  a  few  hints 
as  to  the  means  by  which  this  desirable  end  may  be  promoted. 

A  poor  man  now  comes  to  a  Magistrate  asy  day  in  the  week, 
ind  any  hour  in  any  day,  to  ccrmplain  of  the  Overseers,  or  of  the 
Select  Committee.  Suppose  he  were  to  be  made  to  wait  a  little, 
and  to  feel  for  a  short  time  the  bitterness  of  that  poverty  which, 
by  idleness,  extravagance,  and  hasty  marriage,  he  has  probably 
brought  upon  himself.  To  effect  this  object,  we  would  prohi- 
bit all  orders  for  relief  by  Justices,  between  the  first  and  tenth 
day  of  the  month ;  and  leave  the  poor  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Overseers,  or  of  the  Select  Vestry,  for  that  period.  Here  is 
a  beginning — a  gradual  abolition  of  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  Poor^Laws :  And  it  is  without  risk  of  tumult ;  for  no  bno 
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will  run  tbe  risk  of  breaking  the  laws  for  an  evil  to  which  he 
anticipates  so  speedy  a  termination.  Tliis  Decameron  of  over- 
seers' despotism,^and  paupers'  sufferings  is  the  very  thing  wanted. 
It  will  teach  the  parishes  to  administer  their  own  charity  respon- 
sibly, and  to  depend  upon  their  own  judgment.  It  will  teach  the 
poor  the  miseries  of  pauperism  and  dependence;  and  wiD  be  a 
warning  to  unmarried  younjg  men  not  hastily  and  rashly  to  place 
themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  in  the  same  miserable  situa- 
tion ;  and  it  will  effect  all  these  objects  gradually,  and  without 
danger.  It  would  of  course  be  the  same  thing  on  principle,  if  re- 
lief were  confined  to  three  days  between  the  1st  and  the  10th  of 
each  month;  three  between  the  10th  and  the  20th;  three  between 
the  20th  and  the  end  of  the  month ;— or  in  any  other  manner 
that  would  gradually  crumble  away  the  power,  and  check  the  gra- 
tuitous munificence  of  Justices, — ^give  authority  over  their  own 
affairs  to  the  heads  of  the  parish,  and  teach  the  poor,  by  little 
and  little,  that  they  must  suffer  if  they  are  imprudent.  It  is 
understood,  in  all  these  observations,  that  the  Overseers  are 
bound  to  support  their  poor  without  any  order  of  Justices; 
and  that  death  arising  from  absolute  want  should  expose  tbos^ 
officers  to  very  severe  punishments,  if  it  could  be  traced  to  theif 
inhumanity  and  neglect.  The  time  must  come  when  we  must 
do  without  this ;  but  we  are  not  got  so  far  yet — ^and  are  at  pre^ 
sent  only  getting  rid  of  Justices,  not  of  Overseers. 

Mr  Davison  seems  to  think  that  the  plea  of  old  age  stands 
upon  a  different  footing,  with  respect  to  tne  Poor- Laws,  from  all 
other  pleas.  But  why  should  this  plea  be  more  favoured  than 
that  of  sickness  ?  why  more  than  losses  in  trade,  incurred  by 
no  imprudence?  In  reality,  this  plea  is  less  entitled  to  indul- 
gence. Every  man  knows  he  is  exposed  to  the  helplessness  of 
age;  but  sickness  and  sudden  ruin  are  very  oflen  escaped— 
comparatively  seldom  happen.  Why  is  a  man  exclusively  to 
be  protected  against  that  evil  which  he  must  have  foreseen 
longer  than  any  other,  and  has  had  the  longest  time  to  i^uard 
against?  Mr  Davison's  objections  to  a  limited  expenditure, 
are  much  more  satisfactorv.  The<i8  we  shall  lay  before  our 
readers;  and  we  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee. 

/  I  shall  advert  next  to  the  plan  of  a  limitation  upvn  the  amount 
of  rates  to  be  assessed  in  future.  This  limitation,  as  it  is  a  pledge  of 
some  protection  to  the  property  now  subjected  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  against  the  indefinite  encroachment  which  otherwise 
threatens  it,  is,  in  that  light,  certainly  a  benefit :  and  supposing  it 
were  rigorously  adhered  to,  the  very  knowledge,  among  the  parish 
expectants,  tliat  there  was  some  limit  to  their  range  of  expectatiojn^ 
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some  barrier  which  they  could  not  pass,  might  incline  them  to  turn 
their  thoughts  homeward  again  to  the  care  of  themselves.  But  it  is 
nn  expedient,  at  the  best,  far  from  being  satisfactory.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  such  a  limitation  would  not 
eventually  be  maintained,  after  the  example  of  a  similar  one  having 
failed  before,  and  considering  that  the  urgency  of  the  applicants,  as 
}oDg  as  they  retain  the  principle  of  depend^ce  upon  the  parish  un* 
qualified  in  any  one  of  its  main  articles:  would  probably  overbear  a;, 
psere  barrier  of  figures  in  the  parish  account.  Then  there  would  be 
puch  real  difficulty  in  the  proceedings,  to  be  governed  by  such  a 
limiting  rule.  For  the  use  of  the  limitation  would  be  chiefly,  or  sole- 
ly, in  cases  where  there  is  some  struggle  between  the  ordinary  sup- 
plies of  the  parish  rates,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  poor,  or  a  kind  of 
run  and  pressure  upon  the  parish  by  a  mass  of  indigence :  and,  in  cir* 
fcumstances  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  hard  to  know  how  to  distribute 
the  supplies  under  a  fair  proportion  to  the  applicants,  known  or  ex- 
pected ;  bard  to  know  how  much  might  be  granted  for  the  present, 
and  bow  much  should  be  kept  in  reserve  for  the  remunder  oi  the 
year's  senrice.  The  real  intricacy  in  such  a  distribution  of  account 
ifvould  show  itself  in  disproportions  and  inequalities  of  allowance,  im- 
possible to  be  avoifled ;  and  the  applicants  would  have  (me  pretext 
ynore  for  discontent. 

*•  The  limitation  itself  in  many  places  would  be  only  in  words  and 
figures-  It  If  ould  be  set,  I  presume,  by  an  average  of  certain  pre* 
ceding  yejsrs.  But  the  average  taken  upon  the  preceding  years  might 
i>e  a  sum  exceeding  in  its  real  value  the  highest  amount  of  the  assess- 
pients  of  any  of  the  averaged  years,  under  the  great  change  which  has 
taken  place  jn  the  value  of  n^oxiey  itself.  A  given  rate,  or  assess- 
ment nominally  the  same,  or  low^r,  might  in  this  way  b^  a  greater 
real  money  value  than  it  was  some  time  before.  In  man}  of  the 
most  distressed  districts,  where  the  parochial  rates  have  nearly  equal- 
led the  rents,  ^  nominal  average  would  therefore  be  no  efitctual  be- 
nefit ;  and  yet  it  is  in  those  districts  that  the  alleviittiqn  of  the  bur- 
then is  the  most  wanted. 

^  It  is  manifest,  also,  that  a  peremptory  restriction  of  the  whole 
amount  of  money  applicable  to  the  parochial  service,  though  abun- 
dantly justified  in  many  districts  by  their  particular  condition  b^ing 
po  impoverished  as  to  tisake  the  measure,  for  them,  almost  a  measure 
tX  necessity,  if  nothing  can  be  substituted  for  it ;  and  where  the 
same  extreme  necessity  does  not  exist,  still  justified  by  the  pnidencs 
of  preventing  in  some  way  the  interminable  increase  of  the  parochial 
burthens  ;  still,  that  such  a  restriction  is  an  ill-adjusted  measure  in 
itself,  an4  would  in  many  instances  operate  very  inequitably.  It 
would  fall  unfairly  in  some  parishes,  where  the  relative  state  of  the 
poor  and  the  parish  might  render  an  increase  of  the  relief  as  just  and 
reasonable,  as  it  is  possible  for  any  thing  to  be  under  the  Poor-Laws 
at  all.  It  would  deny  to  many  possible  fair  claimants  the  whole^^  or 
a  part  of  that  degree  of  relief  commonly  granted  elsewher^  to  per? 
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sons  in  their  condition,  on  this  or  that  account  of  claim.  Leaving 
the  reason  of  the  present  demands  wholly  unimpeached,  and  unex* 
plained ;  directing  no  distinct  warning  or  remonstrance  to  the  par- 
ties, in  the  line  of  their  affairs,  by  putting  a  check  to  their  expecta- 
tions upon  positive  matters  implicated  in  their  conduct ;  which  would 
foe  speaking  to  them  in  a  definite  sense,  and  a  sense  applicable  to  all : 
this  plan  of  limitation  would  nurture  the  whole  mass  of  the  claim  in 
its  origin,  and  deny  the  allowance  of  it  to  thousands,  on  account  of 
reasons  properly  affecting  a  distant  quarter,  of  which  they  know  no- 
thing. The  want  of  a  clear  method,  and  of  a  good  principle  at  thf 
bottom  of  it,  in  this  direct  compulsory  restriction,  renders  it,  I  thii^k^ 
wholly  unacceptable,  unless  it  be  the  only  possible  plan  that  can  be 
devised  for  accomplishing  the  same  end.  If  a  parish  had  to  keep  its 
account  with  a  single  dependant,  the  plan  would  be  much  more  use- 
ful in  that  case.  For  the  ascertained  fatt  of  the  total  amount  of  his 
expectations  might  set  his  mind  at  rest,  and  put  him  on  a  decided 
course  of  providing  for  himself.  But,  in  the  limitation  proposed  to 
foe  made,  the  ascertained  fact  is  of  a  general  amount  only,  not  of 
each  man's  ahare  in  it.  Consequently,  each  man  lias  his  indefinite 
expectations  left  to  him,  and  every  separate  specific  ground  of  expec- 
tation remaining  as  before. ' 

Mr  Davison  talks  of  the  propriety  of  refusing  to  find  labour 
for  able  labourers  after  tlie  elapse  of  ten  years ;  as  if  it  was 
some  ordinary  bill  he  was  proposing,  unaccompanied  by  the 
slightest  risk.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  such  laws,  and  to  pro- 
pose them ;  but  it  would  be  of  immense  difficulty  to  carry  them 
mto  execution.  Done  it  must  be,  every  body  knows  that ;  but 
the  real  merit  will  consist  in  discovering  the  gradual  and  gen- 
tle means^  by  which  the  difficulties  of  getting  parish  labour  majr 
be  increased,  and  the  life  of  a  parish  pauper  be  rendered  a  life 
of  salutary  and  deterring  hardship.  A  law  that  rendered  such 
request  for  labour  perfectly  lawful  for  10  years  longer,  and 
then  suddenly  abolished  it,  would  merely  bespeak  a  certain,  ge- 
x^ral,  nxiil  violent  insurrection  for  the  year  1830.  The  legisla- 
tor, thank  God,  is  in  his  nature  a  more  cunning  and  gradual 
animaL 

Before  we  drop  Mr  Davison,  wlio  writes  like  a  Tcry  sen- 
sible man,  -we  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  his  style.  If 
he  would  think  less  about  it,  he  would  write  much  better.  It  is 
always  as  plethoric  and  fuU-dressed  as  if  he  were  writing  a  trea- 
tise dejlnibus  bouorum  et  malorttm*  He  is  sometimes  obscure; 
and  is  occasionally  apt  to  dress  up  common-sized  thoughts  in 
big  cloth  e5,  and  to  dwell  a  little  too  long  in  proving  what  every 
man  of  sense  jcnows  and  admits*  We  hope  we  shall  not  offend 
Mr  Davison  by  these  remarks ;  and  we  have  really  no  intention 
4t)f  doing  so.  His  views  upon  tha  Poor- Laws  are,  generally 
fpeal^ing,  vei^  correct  and  philosophical ;  he  writes  like  a  genr 
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tleoiaiH  a  scholar,  and  a  man  capable  of  eloquence;  and  we  hop^ 
he  will  be  a  bishop.  If  his  mitred  productions  are  as  enlighten- 
ed and  liberal  as  this,  we  are  sure  he  will  confer  as  much  honour 
on  the  Bench  as  he  receives  from  it.  There  is  a  good  deal, 
however,  in  Mr  Davison's  book  about  the  *  virtuous  marriages 
of  the  poor.  *  To  have  really  the  charge  of  a  family  as  a  htis- 
band  and  a  father,  we  are  told, — to  have  the  privilege  of  laying 
out  his  life  in  their  service,  is  the  poor  man's  boast,--*'  his 
home  is  Uie  school  of  his  sentiments, '  &c«  &c.  This  is  view- 
ing human  life  through  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass,  and  decorat- 
ing it  with  colours  which  do  not  belong  to  it.  A  ploughman 
marries  a  plough  woman  because  she  is  plump;  generaUy  uses 
her  ill;  thinks  his  children  an  incumbrance;  very  often  flogs 
them ;  and,  for  sentiment,  has  nothing  more  nearly  approach- 
ing to  it,  than  the  ideas  of  broiled  bacon  and  mashed  potatoes. 
This  is  the  state  of  the  lower  orders  of  mankind — deplorable, 
but  true — and  yet  rendered  much  worse  by  the  Poor- Laws. 

The  system  of  Roundsmen  is  much  complained  of;  as  well  as 
that  by  which  the  labour  of  paupers  is  paid,  partly  by  the  rate, 
partly  by  the  master — and  a  long  string  of  Sussex  Justices  sen4 
up  a  petition  on  the  subject.  But  the  evil  we  are  suffering  under 
is  an  excess  of  population.  There  are  ten  men  applying  tor 
work,  when  five  only  are  wanted ;  of  course,  such  a  redundance 
of  labouring  persons  must  depress  the  rate  of  their  labour  far 
beyond  what  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of  their  families.  And 
how  is  that  deficiency  to  be  made  up  but  from  the  parish-rates, 
unless  it  is  meant  sundenly  and  immediately  to  abolish  the  whole 
system  of  the  Poor-Laws  ?  To  state  that  the  rate  of  labour  is 
lower  than  a  man  can  live  by,  is  merely  to  state  that  we  have 
hady  and  have^  Poor-Laws — of  which  this  practice  is  at  length 
the  inevitable  consequence ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than  to  attempt  to  prevent,  by  acts  of  Parliament,  the  natural  de- 
preciation of  an  article  which  exists  in  much  greater  abundancje 
than  it  is  wanted.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  unjust  than  the 
complaint,  that  roundsmen  are  paid  by  their  employers  at  ail 
inferior  rate,  and  that  the  difference  is  made  up  by  the  parish 
funds.  A  roundsman  is  commonly  an  inferior  description  of 
labourer  who  cannot  get  regularly  hired; — he  comes  upon  his 

{)arish  for  labour  commonly  at  those  seasons  when  there  is  the 
east  to  do ; — ^he  is  not  a  servant  of  the  farmer's  choice,  and 
probably  does  not  suit  him ; — he  goes  off  to  any  other  labour  at 
a  moment's  warning,  when  he  finds  it  more  profitable ; — and  the 
farmer  is  forced  to  keep  nearly  the  same  numoer  of  labourers,  as  if 
there  were  no  roundsbien  at  all.  Is  it  just  then  that  a  labourer, 
pDuibining  every  species  of  imperfection,  should  receive  the  same 
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wages  as  a  chosen,  regular,  stationary  person,  who  is  always  ready 
at  hand,  and  whom  the  farmer  has  selected  for  his  dexterity 
and  character  ? 

Those  persons  who  do  not,  and  cannot  employ  labourers, 
have  no  kind  of  right  to  complain  of  the  third  or  fourth  part 
of  the  wages  being  paid  by  the  rates ;  for  if  the  farmers  did  not 
agree  among  tliemselves  to  take  such  occasional  labourers,  the 
whole  of  their  support  must  be  paid  by  the  rates,  instead  of  one- 
third.  The  order  is,  that  the  pauper  shall  be  paid  such  a  sum  as 
will  support  himself  and  family;  and  if  this  agreement  to  take 
roundsmen  was  not  entered  into  by  the  farmers,  they  must  be  paid, 
by  the  rates,  the  whole  of  the  amount  of  the  order,  for  doing  no- 
thing. If  a  circulating  labourer,  therefore,  with  three  children, 
to  whom  the  Justices  would  order  12s.  per  week,  receives  8s. 
Jrom  his  employer,  and  4s.  from  the  rates,  the  parish  is  not 
burdened  by  this  system  to  the  amount  of  4s.,  but  relieved  to  the 
amount  of  8s.  A  parish  manufacture,  conducted  by  overseers, 
is  infinitely  more  burdensome  to  the  rates,  than  any  system  of 
roundsmen.  There  are  undoubtedly  a  few  instances  to  the 
contrary.  Zeal  and  talents  will  cure  the  original  defects  of 
any  system ;  but  to  suppose  that  average  men  can  do  what 
extraordinary  men  have  done,  is  the  cause  of  many  silly  pro- 
jects and  extravagant  blunders.  Mr  Owen  may  give  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  to  the  improvement  of  one  of  his  paro- 
chial parallelograms;  but  who  is  to  succeed  to  Mr  Owen's  en- 
thusiasm ?  Before  we  have  quite  done  with  the  subject  of 
roundsmen,  we  cannot  help  noticing  a  strange  assertion  of 
Mr  Nicol,  that  the  low  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  master,  i^ 
an  injustice  to  the  pauper — that  he  is  cheated,  forsooth,  out 
of  8s.  or  10s.  per  week  by  this  arrangement.  Nothing,  how- 
fBver,  can  possibly  be  more  absurd  than  such  an  allegation.  The 
whole  country  is  open  to  him.  Can  he  gain  more  any  where 
else  ?  If  not,  this  is  the  market  price  of  his  labour;  and  what 
right  has  he  to  complain  ?  or  how  can  he  sav  he  is  defrauded  ? 
A  combination  among  farmers  to  lower  the  price  of  labour, 
would  be  impossible,  if  labour  did  not  exist  in  much  greater 
quantities  than  was  wanted.  All  such  things,  whether  labour, 
or  worsted  stockings,  or  broad  cloth,  are,  of  course,  always 
regulated  by  the  proportion  between  the  supply  and  demand. 
Mr  Nicol  cites  an  instance  of  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  where 
the  labourer  receives  sixpence  from  the  farmers,  and  the 
rest  is  made  up  by  the  rates;  and  for  this  he  reprobates, 
the  conduct  of  the  farmers.  But  why  are  they  not  to  take 
labour  as  cheap  as  they  can  get  it  ?  Why  are  they  not  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  market  price  of  this,  as  of  any  other  commo- 
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dity  ?  The  rates  are  a  separate  consideration :  let  them  supply 
what  is  wanting ;  but  the  farmer  is  right  to  get  his  iron^  his 
wood,  and  his  labour,  as  cheap  a£  he  can.  It  would,  we  admit, 
come  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  if  100/.  were  paid  in  wages  ra- 
ther than  25L  in  wages,  and  75/.  by  rate ;  but  then,  if  the  farm- 
ers were  to  agree  to  give  wages  above  the  market  price,  and- 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  labourers  without  any  rate,  such 
an  agreement  could  never  be  adhered  to.  Tlie  base  and  the 
crafty  would  make  their  labourers  take  less,  and  fling  heavier 
rates  upon  those  who  adhered  to  the  contrf^ct;  whereas  the  a- 
greement,  founded  upon  giving  as  little  as  can  be  given,  is  pret* 
ty  sure  of  being  adhered  to ;  and  he  who  breaks  it,  lessens  the 
rate  to  his  neiglibour,  and  does  not  increase  it.  The  problem 
to  be  solved  is  this.  If  you  have  ten  or  twenty  labourers  who 
say  they  can  get  no  work,  and  you  cannot  dispute  this,  and 
the  Poor- Laws  remain,  what  better  scheme  can  be  devised,  than 
that  the  farmers  of  the  parish  should  employ  them  in  their  turns? 
— and  what  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  farmers  so  em- 
ploying them  should  give  one  farthing  more  than  the  market 
price  for  their  labour  ? 

It  is  contended,  that  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,,  rightly  inter- 
preted, only  compels  the  overseer  to  assist  the  sick  and  old,  and 
not  to  find  labour  for  strong  and  healthy  men.  This  is  true 
enough ;  and  it  would  have  been  eminently  useful  to  have  at-  . 
tended  to  it  a  century  past:  But  to  find  employment  for  all  who 
apply,  is  now,  by  long  use,  become  a  practical  part  of  the  Poor- 
Laws,  and  will  require  the  same  care  and  dexterity  for  its  aboli- 
tion as  any  other  part  of  that  pernicious  system.  It  would  not 
be  altogether  prudent  suddenly  to  tell  a  million  of  stout  men, 
with  spades  and  hoes  in  their  hands,  that  the  4S.  of  Elizabeth 
had  been  misconstrued,  and  that  no  more  employment  woidd 
be  found  for  them.  It  requires  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  state 
such  truths  to  such  numbers. 

We  think,  then,  that  the  diminution  of  the  claims  of  settle^ 
ment,  aqd  of  the  authority  of  Justices,  coupled  with  the  other 
subordinate  improvements  we  have  stated,  will  be  the  best  steps 
for  beginning  the  abolition  of  the  Poor  Laws.  When  these 
have  been  taKen,  the  description  of  persons  entitled  to  relief  may 
be  narrowed  by  degrees.  But  let  no  man  hope  to  get  rid  of 
these  laws,  even  in  the  gentlest  and  wisest  method,  without  a 
great  deal  of  misery,  and  some  risk  of  tumult  If  Mr  Bourne 
tninks  only  of  avoiding  risk,  be  will  do  nothing.  Some  risk 
must  be  incurred :  But  the  secret  is  gradation:  And  the  true 
reason  for  abolishing  these  laws  is,  not  that  they  mal^  the  ripl^ 
poor,  but  that  they  m^e  the  {)oor  poorer. 
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Art.  VI.  Objections  to  Mr  Brougham* s  BiUfor  Inquiring  into 
Abuses  in  Charitable  Donations^  xvith  a  Proposal  for  intro^ 
ducing  a  System  into  the  Management  of  those  Fimds  that  shall 
prevetd  or  detect  JiUure  Abuses,  and  preserve  the  property  Jrom 
loss  or  diminution.  By  Francis  Charles  Parry,  Esq,  A.M. 
London,  Anderson.     1819. 

TXTe  stated,  in  our  last  Number,  that  some  of  the  topics  there 
^^  referred  to,  in  relation  to  Publick  Charities,  demanded 
a  more  particular  consideration ;  and  we  delayed,  until  another 
opportunity,  giving  any  account  of  the  very  excellent  Letter- 
on  Grammar  Schools,  which  appeared  in  the  Pamphleteer*  It 
is  proper  that  we  should  now  supply  the  omission; — and  the 
Tract  by  Mr  Parry,  which  had  not  then  reached  us,  affords  an 
occasion  of  renewiiig  the  discussion^  and  of  examining  also  his 
plans  of  reform*  We  shall  begin  with  this  examination,  both 
because  Mr  Parry's  publication  stands  at  the  head  of  the  pre- 
sent article,  and  because  it  naturally  precedes  that  of  the  Let- 
ter on  Gramms^  Schools. 

Mr  Parry's  *  Objectiwis '  were  published  before  the  Ministers 
had  brought  in  the  last  Bill,  in  which  they  adopted  almost  the 
whole  of  Mr  Brougham's  original  measure ;  and  his  purpose  is 
chiefly  to  show  the  inefficacy  of  that  measure,  and  to  extenuate, 
for  he  cannot  wholly  defend,  the  rgection  of  it  in  the  Session 
1818.  As  the  plan  has  since  been  sanctioned  by  the  Legisla^ 
ture  witliout  a  dissentient  voice,  We  might  spare  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  minutely  considering  these  objections,  in  so  &r  as 
they  only  touch  that  plan  :  But  they  lead  to  the  proposal  of  Mr 
Parry's  own  views  of  reform ;  and  as  these  are  not  incompa- 
tible with  the  subsistence  of  the  present  Commission  of  Inquiry^ 
we  must  enter  sdtnewhat  more  at  large  into  his  remarks  upon  \U 

The  first  and  principal  objection  urged  by  Mr  Parry  is,  that 
the  measure  is  one  of  inquiry  only ;  that  it  applies  no  remedy  to 
the  evils  detected,  and  affords  no  preventive  against  their  re<« 
currence.     It  gives  us,  he  says,  a  mere  account,  upon  oath,  of 
the  charities  in  the  kingdom,  and  leaves  them  as  it  found  them ; 
it  satisfies  curiosity,  and  nothing  more ;  and  he  seriously  doubts^ 
whether,  after  the  investigation  has  been  cpmpleted^  the  subject  * 
may  not  lie  dormant  during  another  thirty  years,  as  it  did  after 
the  returns  under  Mr  Gilbert's  Act.     He  admits,  however,  thflt 
the  measure  of  simple  inquiry  is   ^  an  acceptable  boon '  to  the 
country,  because  it  may  *  lead  to  the  temporary  correction  of 
^  some  irregularities,  preparatory  to  the  expected  approach  of 
*  the  Commissioners. ' 
4 
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The  next  pbjectiqn  arises  Out  of  the  former.     Our  author  is 
apprehensive  -  that  the  publick  will  grow  weary  of  the  protract-  - 
cd  inquiry,  and  that  a  state  of  apathy  towards  the  subject  of 
Charities  will  succeed  the  present  lively  interest  excitecf  by  it» 

*  Though  some  little  good  may  be  effected  by  the  preparation 

*  of  a  decent  statement  on  the  part  of  some  trustees,  to  be  sub- 

*  mitted  to  the  Commissioners,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  pro* 

*  posed  measure  which  can,  in  the  slightest  degree,  prevent  the 

*  immediate  practice  of  any  the  grossest  abuse  as  soon  as  the 

*  Commissioners  shall  have  closed  their  inquiry  into  anv  parti- 

*  cular  charity-     In  this  point  of  view,  the  inquiry  will  be  a 

*  mere  palliative:  The  paroxysm  maybe  subdued;  but  the  dis- 

*  order  is  ready  to  break  out  with  redoubled  virulence  on  the 
■  first  opportunity:  There  is  no  security  for  the  future ;  and  if  it 
^  shall  happen  that  any  vicious  administrators  of  charitable  funds 

*  may,  by  specious  statements,  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Com- 

*  missioners,  they  will  have  secured  indemnity  for  the  past,  and 

*  will  calculate  on  license  for  the  future;  * 

He  then  speaks  of  the  delay  necessarily  arising  from  the  wide 
field  of  the  Inquiry  into  all  Charities.  He  reckons  50,000  as 
the  lowest  number  of  charitable  donations  that  can  be  assigned; 
but  he  thinks  they  may  probably  amount  to  nearer  100,000; 
and  he  enumerates  all  the  particulars  of  the  proceedings  which 
must  in  each  case  be  instituted,  in  order  to  show  (what  Indeed 
no  man  living  can  doubt)  the  impossibility  of  completing  the 
Inquiry  in  two  years,  the  time  limited  for  the  duration  of  the 
Act. 

The  last  complaint  of  Mr  Parrv  refers  to  the  difficulty  of 
having  any  effectual  measure  of  reform  and  prevention  carried 
into  execution,  while  the  Inquiry  is  pending.  Indeed,  he  con- 
siders it  to  be  out  of  the  question.  He  argues,  that  to  any  ap- 
plication for  such  a  measure,  the  answer  would  be  irresistible — 

*  Wait  until  the  investigation  is  finished;  because,  if  the  plan 
were  framed  upon  one  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  the  next 
Report  might  bring  new  ca3es  to  light,  and  render  other  mea- 
sures necessary.  *        ~ 

Now,  before  proceeding  to  Mr  Parry's  own  plan,  let  us  exa- 
mine a  little  the  validity  of  these  objections.  That  the  Inquiry 
will  extend  beyond  the  time  Fimited  by  the  acts,  no  one  can  doubt- 
But  is  our  author  so  ignorant  of  the  subject,  as  to  imagine  that 
the  statutory  limitation  was  intended  to  be  final,  if  the  expe- 
rience of  two  years  should  prove  the  measure  to  be  advanta- 
geous? Every  such  Inquiry,  indeed  almost  all  the  most  im-* 
portant  amenaments  of  our  law,  have  been  at  first  enacted  for 
a  short  period,  and  adopted,  as  it  were,  experimentally*    So  it 
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was  with  the  Grenville  Act ;  mof e  recently  with  the  Scotch  Jury 
Act;  and  so  it  was  with  the  Commissions  of  Publick  Accounts, 
and  of  Naval  and  Military  Inquiry.  The  reasons  are  obvious. 
A  new  machinery  is  about  to.be  erected  ;  and,  until  it  is  put  in 
motion,  no  man  (except  he  be  endowed  with  the  happy  powers 
of  a  Cartwright  or  an  Hobhouse)  can  presume  to  foretel  how 
all  its  parts  will  work.  Besides,  it  is  useful  that  a  necessity 
should  be  imposed,  of  reconsidering  both  the  principle,  after 
we  have  had  the  lights  of  experience,  and  the  minute  details^ 
many  of  which  beforehand  could  not  have  been  considered  at 
lall.  Bui  no  one  ever  thought  that  the  Legislature  which  first 
passed  the  bill  for  two  years,  either  pledged  itself  to  let  it  expire 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  whether  the  investigation  should  b© 
completed  or  not ;  or  gave  any  assurance,  or  even  an  opinion, 
that  it  would  probably  be  closed  at  that  time.  Here,  as  in  the 
former  Cases,  there  was  almost  a  certainty  of  the  measure  being 
renewed  when  the  limited  time  expired,  and  renewed  with  all  the 
improvements  which  experience  might  have  suggested. 

Such  being  our  opinion  upon  this  point,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  express  our  belief,  that  Mr  Parry  has  greatly  exaggerated 
the  number  of  charitable  endowments,  for  the  purpose  of  his  ar- 

Siraent.  He  says,  that  they  probably  amount  to  100,000;  but 
at  50,000  is  the  lowest  estimate  which  can  be  made  of  them. 
Now,  from  Mr  Brougham's  statement  at  the  end  of  last  Ses- 
sion, it  appeared,  that  in  a  portion  of  England  containing  nine 
counties,  near  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  and  1829  ec- 
clesiastical districts,  there  were  only  805  endowments  conned^ 
€d  with  education*  This  would  give  an  average  of  four  such 
endowments  to  nine  parishes  or  chapelries ;  or  about  five  thou* 
sand  for  all  England :  And  this  estimate  is  perhaps  rather  over 
than  under  the  truth ;  for  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Lan* 
caster,  with  a  population  of  near  two  millions,  are  understood 
to  have  fewer  than  400  endowments ;  which  deficit  must  mate- 
rially affect  the  general  average.  We  have  been  informed,  that 
the  whole  number  is  under  4000.  Taking  it,  however,  at  4000, 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  charities  wholly  unconn^ted 
mth  education  amount  to  46,000 ;  for  most  of  the  considerable 
charities,  everywhere,  have  some  connexion  with  education  ;-— 
there  being  a  very  large  proportion  of  endowments  all  over  the 
^ountry  directed  to  the  support  of  children,  one  of  the  helpless, 
find  certainly  the  most  numerous  and  prominent  of  the  helpless 
classes.  We  cannot  believe  that  more  than  40,000  are  uncon- 
iiected  with  education ;  and  consequently  we  deem  any  estimate 
as  exaggerated,  wbiah  carries  the  total  higher  thati  from  40/)0^ 
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to  44,000.  Mi  Parry's  notion  of  100,000,  is  indeed  wild  and 
heedless  beyond  description*  It  is  grounded  in  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  facts;  and  involves  the  monstrous  supposition^  that 
for  every  endowment  connected  with  education,  or  tlie  support 
of  poor  children,  there  are  twenty- four  wholly  devoted  to  other 
pnrposes.  * 

The  labours  of  the  Commissioners  may  not  only  be  labrid^ed 
much  more  than  Mr  Parry  imagines,  but  they  may  in  future 
be  rendered  more  easy  and  expeditious,  by  such  devices  as 
practice  will  certainly  suggest.  Abuses  range  themselves  un- 
der classes ;  from  the  similarity  of  endowments,  and  the  iden- 
tity of  the  motives  to  pervert  or  neglect  them,  always  at  work* 
Tlie  investigation  will  thus  become  easier  and  shorter  as  it  pro- 
ceeds; and  the  sifting  of  one  case  will  often  save  inquiry  into 
another.  Above  all,  it  may  be  hoped  that  discretionary  powers 
will  be  given  to  the  Commissioners,  to  abandon  certain  inquiries 
altogether,  when  they  have  ascertained  that  the  object  of  the 
Charity  is  extremely  small.  A  rent-charge  of  ten  shillings  may 
demand  as  much  investigation,  as  any  of  the  important  abuses 
Ibrougbt  to  light  by  the  labours  of  the  Education  Committee ;  but 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  ascertained  that  nothing  more  is  due  to  the 
Charity,  than  this,  or  some  such  trifling  income,  with  its  arrears^ 
the  Inquiry  should  be  dropt  at  once ;  and  be  left  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  law,  if  any  private  individuals  choose  to  pursue  it. 
Some  unthinking  persons  proposed,  when  the  Bill  of  1 81 8  was  be- 
fore Pai'liament,  to  exclude  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
hioners  all  very  small  endowments ;  wholly  fi)rgetting,  that,  be- 
fore inquiry,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  low  revenue  of 
the  endowment  be  not  itself  the  result  of  its  mismanagement. 


*  Tlie  fbllowing  details  on  this  subject  may  be  interesting  to.  Sta- 
tistical Inquirers,  and  they  serve  to  confirm  the  estimate  in  the  text. 
By  the  returns  under  Mr  Gilbert's  Act,  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1816,  it  appears  that  in  five  counties,  Bedfordshire, 
Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridgeshire  and  Cheshire,  there  are  4(H1  chari- 
table donations  of  all  kinds.  -  The  endowments  connected  with  edu- 
cation in  the  same  counties  are  346.  Supposing  this  proportion,  in 
the  rest  of  England,  to  be  the  same,  we  should  have  about  45,000 
for  the  number  of  charitable  donations  all  over  England.  The  en- 
dowments connected  widi  education,  however,  are  by  far  the  most 
considerable.  Those  endowments,  in  the  first  four  of  the  aboviv 
counties,  have,  by  the  Returns  v^erf^  to,  a  revenue  of  6626/.  a 
year — the  whole  endowments  for  the  same  counties  having  only  aft 
income  of  19,376/.  The  education  endowments  are  therefore  eadb 
about  seven  times  richer  than  the  others. 
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Another  oF  Mr  Pariyis  objections,  appears  to  be  extremely 
tinfoiinded.  We  allude  to  the  apprehension  which  he  enter- 
tains, that  the  ptiblic  will  grow  weary  of  the  Inquiry;  If  abuses 
Are  from  time  to  time  detected,  and  if  the  good  effects  of  thte 
investigation,  ih  tacitly  preventing  abuses  from  continuing,  ar^ 
constantly  made  apparent,  we  can  have  no  doubt,  that  as  much 
interest  will  be  kept  alive  in  the  commuriity^  as  is  sufficient  to 
watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  and  as  much  as 
file  success  of  the  Inquiry  demands.  A  measure  may  be  pro* 
hounced  positively  bad,  which  cannot  carry  itself  into  ex6cution> 
but  depends  upon  a  constant  l-eneT^-al  of  the  popular  feding  in 
Which  it  originated.  That>feeling  might  be  very  useful  at  first; 
it  might  be  indispensable  to  the  commencement  of  the  plan  :  But 
its  continued  operation  would  most  probably  do  mischief;  and 
a  scheme  must  be  useless,  or  worse,  which  depended  for  its  suc- 
cess upon  the  repeated  exertion  of  such  an  influence. 

The  other  6vil  effect  ascribed  by  our  author  to  the  pto^ 
li'acted  Inquiry,  that  no  practical  remedies  can  be  applied  till 
its  conclusion,  is  wholly  chimerical,  and  could  only  have  been 
suggested  by  a  very  hasty  view  of  the  subgect.  Every  one  who 
has  made  himself  conversant  with  its  details  (and  we  are  far 
from  denying  their  complicated  and  multifarious  nature),  must 
have  perceived,  that  the  prevailing  abiises  are  reducible  to  a  few 
very  general  classes.  The  defects  in  ancient  endowments  ar* 
nearly  the  same  everywhere,  arising  from  a  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  society ;  and  the  manner  in  which  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  these  defects,  or  of  certain  ambiguities  in  old 
foundations,  either  by  the  negligenfce  or  the  malversation  of 
trustees  and  agents,  is  alike  in  almost  all  cAses.  To  take  a 
prevailing  example — Grammar  schools  are  Found  in  situations 
\vhere  originally  there  was  a  demand  for  rnstraction  in  ih6 
learned  languages,  either  from  the  size  of  the  places,  or  from 
the  kind*  of  learning  recniired  by  the  Catholic  Church,  supplied 
\viih  ministers  as  it  was  from  the  inferior  classes  of  the  cornmu- 
nityw  Many  of  these  towns  have  in  profcess  of  time  decayed 
and  everywhere  the  demand  for  persons  capable  of  reading  th^ 
Hittial  in  Latin  has  ceased.  Hence  many,  if  not  most  of  thos^ 
schools,  are  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of  their  ancient  prospe- 
tity.  The  abuse  operates  evei^vwhere  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner— A  person  is  chosen^  who  linds  the  title  of  *  Endomed  Ma's- 
ter*  advantageous  in  attracting  private  pupils  to  his  school. 
lEight  or  ten,  and  sometimes  none  at  all,  apply  to  be  taught  Latin 
'upon  the  fbundation ;  but  the  master  offers  to  teach  it,  if  ^ny  icho- 
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lars  present  themselves.  English  and  writing  and  ciphering 
however,  he  will  not  teach,  unless  they  are  expresslv  ordered  in 
the  statutes.  The  foundation  is  thus  sacrificai  to  the  boarders, 
from  whom  his  chief  emolument  is  derived ;  and  we  constantly 
see  trustees  expending  money  in  enlarging  and  repairing  a  vast 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  these  boarders,  though  they 
think  themselves  precluded  from  having  an  usher  to  teach  the 
branches  of  learning  now  in  demand  among  the  poor,  or  from 
requiring  the  well-endowed  master  to  teach  those  branches  him- 
self. There  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  that  in  all  the 
old  endowments,  where  an  usher  is  provided,  he  was  meant  to 
teach  reading  and  writing,— except  in  a  few  cases,  where  boys 
were  required  to  have  learned  these  branches  before  they  enter- 
ed on  th^  foundation.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  can  any  one  doubt 
that  the  proper  remedy  of  an  act,  perhaps  only  a  declaratory 
act,  touching  the  powers  of  trustees  of  grammar  schools,  might 
be  applied  as  safely,  and  as  eiFectuallv,  after  half  a  dozen  such 
cases  had  been  examined,  as  after  tne  Commissioners  had  re- 

forted  upon  every  grammar  school  in  England  and  Wales? 
f  the  prevailing  abuse  were  in  the  first  instance  rectified,  and 
any  new  cases  of  mischief,  not  reached  by  that  remedy,  should 
in  the  course  of  investigation  be  discovered,  sufficientlv  nume- 
rous to  require  legislative  interference,  a  new  act  mignt  easily 
provide  the  appropriate  additions  to  the  original  measure. 

To  take  another  example ;  for  keeping  in  generals  here  is  the 
«ure  way  to  go  wrong.  A  very  prevailing  £fect  in  charitable 
endowments,  is  the  want  of  powers  in  trustees  to  sell  and  ex- 
change real  property,  by  which  means  either  the  Charity  estate 
is  not  managed  to  the  best  advantage,  or  a  private  act  of  Par- 
liament b  necessary.  So,  where  a  failure,  partial  or  total  of 
the  object,  takes  place,  and  fund$  accumulate  without  the  means 
of  profitably  employing  them  according  to  the  will  of  the  founds 
cr,  some  general  powers  should  be  vested  in  trustees,  subject 
to  due  checks  and  controuls.  Even  the  cases  of  corrupt  ab- 
use of  trust  are  much  less  various  than  mi^ht  be  supposed  by 
those  who  think  only  of  the  multiplicity  of  lorms  taken  by  the 
selfishness  and  cunning  of  mankind,  without  looking  at  the  de- 
finite course  marked  out  for  such  propensities,  by  the  similarity  ^ 
of  the  temptations  in  most  cases  of  Charity  trusts.  It  may  safe* 
ly  be  said,  that  nine  in  ten  of  those  abuses  fall  under  the  heads 
of  underletting  the  estates  to  themselves  or  their  connexions ; 
and  of  serving  the  establishment  as  tradesmen.  To  devise  ge- 
neral checks  on  such  practices,  remedies  which  shall  be  cheap 
and  effectual  for  such  mischiefs,  may  not  perhaps  be  easy ;  nor  is 
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this  the  place  for /suggesting  them.  But  we  contend  that  the  dif« 
ficulty  would  not  be  lessened  by  multiplying  the  eases  before  us 
an  hundred  fold,  and  exposing  them  in  all  their  details ;  for  the 
evils  are  the  same  in  all, — and  they  must  be  met  by  ihe  same 
remedy,  or  checked  by  the  same  preventive,  whether  we  are  to 
legislate  to-day,  or  some  years  hence*  when  the  labours  of  the 
Commissioners  shall  have  been  brought  to  a  close. 

These  remarks  lead  us  naturally  to  the  main  objection  urged 
against  Mr  Brougham's  measure  by  this  author — that  it  is  only 
one  of  Inquiry — providing  no  security  against  the  continuance 
of  abuses,  but  only  obtaining  an  account  of  them,,.and  of  a]l 
charity  estates,  upon  oath.  Now  we  think  that  this  objection 
is  bottomed  on  a  most  superficial  view  of  the  measure,  and  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  soundest  principles  of  legisla- 
tion. It  is  very  material  to  turn  our  attention  a  little  more 
closely  towards  these  points. 

We  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  invariably  true, 
and  of  most  universal  application,  that  the  best  and  most  ef-^ 
fectual  plan  of  improvement,  is  diat  ^ich  does  the  smallest 
violence  to  the  established  order  of  vnings  ^  requires  the  least 
adventitious  aid  or  complex  machine]^ ;  and,  os  far  as  may  be, 
executes  itself.  It  is  from  ignorance  of  this  principle,  that 
the  vulgar  perpetually  mistake  a  great  scheme  for  a  good  one — 
a  various  and  complicated,  for  an  efficacious  one — a  showy  and 
ambitious  piece  of  legislation  for  a  sound  and  a  useful  law.— - 
Hence,  too,  their  almost  invariable  discontent  with  the  most 
salutary  measures,  grounded  in  knowledge  of  human  nature ; 
regulated  by  cautious  circumspection ;  pointed  towards  attain- 
able objects;  and  reaching  these  by  safe  and  fainiliar  courses. 
The  history  of  human  laws  is  full  of  passages  fatally  illustrating 
this  remark  j — ^for  unhappily  the  lawgivers  themselves  have  too 
often  belonged  to  the  vulgar  class  of  reasoners,  whose  errors  we 
have  just  described.  But  it  appears  to  us  very  manifest,  that  Mr 
Parry's  criticism  upon  the  measure  in  question,  proceeds  exact- 
ly upon  the  same  fundamental  mistakes.  He  quarrels  with  it 
because  it  is  unpretending ; — it  looks  mean  and  paltry.  Now  we 
think  we  can  show  him,  that  this  character  belongs  only  to  its 
mechanism ;  and  not  to  its  working  a&d  its  almost  necessary  re- 
sults. 

.  The  principal  cause  of  abuses  in  charities,  has  always  been 
the  facility  of  Concealment.  Some  endowments  were  wholly 
unknown;  the  Education  Committee  brought  one  to  light, 
which  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  parish  had  never  heard  of; 
and  yet  its  funds  were  sufficient  to  endow  a  college.  Others  are 
constantly  seen,  but  at  such  distance  as  the  trustees  think  fit ; 
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$Xid  from  the  entire  ignorance  of  the  foundation  in  which  the 
public  is,  no  suspicion  of  malpractices  can  be  entertained. — 
Many  are  suspected  to  be  abused ; — ^but,  without  going  through 
a  Chancery  suit,  nothing  like  proof  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
iniquity  goes  on  in  the  dark.    Not  a  few  are  abused  through  mere 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  who  are  always  gratuitous 
agents  from  the  nature  of  their  office,  and  suiFer  those  under  them 
to  mismanage  the  concern,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact :  And  some 
again  are  neglected,  from  the  trustees  really  not  knowing  either 
the  nature  oftheir  rights  or  their  duties.     Now  the  Inquiry  of  the 
Commissioners  applies  an  eflFectual  remedy  in  every  one  of  these 
cases.     Each  Charity  in  succession  is  made  to  undergo  a  the* 
jroUgh  scrutiny ;  and  its  whole  affairs  are  sifted  and  exposed  to 
the  light,  without  the  smallest  expense  or  odium  fhlling  upon  any 
individual.    No  one  can  now  hope  either  that  his  malversations 
should  any  longer  escape  the  hated  eye  of  the  publick ;  or  that  he 
pan  reitiaih  ignorant  in  his  office,  or  negligent  of  its  claims  upon 
his  activity.     The  essential  part  of  the  plan  which  consists  in  di- 
viding the  Board  into  five,  all  acting  at  one  and  the  sAitie  time, 
both  secures  a  great  despatch  of  business,  and  glides  an  alarm 
^11  over  the  country,  wherever  abuse  or  neglect  exists.     There 
isno  safety  now  for  misinangeraent ;  no  shelter  for  remissness. 
The  wrong-doer  cannot  tell  when  the  glaive  of  day  may  be  let  in 
upon  his  misdeeds ;  nor  is  the  sluggard  secure  against  his  slum- 
bers being  exposed,  should  they  not  be  broken  by  its  importunity. 
At  one  instant  the  Commissioners  are  heard  of  in  Devonshire ; 
the  day  afler,  a  Board  arrives  in  Cumberland,  and  another  perhaps 
in  York.     So  that  as  no  man  can  tell  when  his  turn  niay  come, 
all  are  compelled  to  be  on  the  watch.     And  not  only  niust  all 
take  heed  to  the  error  of  their  way,  and  beware  how  they  sluih- 
feer  any  more  than  trip — they  are  led  naturally  to  inquire  them- 
selves into  many  things  which  no  one  had  ever  before  dreamt  of 
examining ;  and  involuntary  errors  are  thus  rectified,  and  de- 
fects supplied,  as  well  as  abuses  corrected,  long  before  the  pub- 
lick  fovestigation  commences.     Such  is  the  natural  operation  of 
die  measure ;  and  if  this  be  not  a  plan  which  is  calculated  to 
exeade  itself^  we  know  v^o  one  that  deserves  the  name  and  de- 
scription.    Such  too,  in  point  of  fiict,  have  even  already  been 
the  effects  of  the  Inquiry.     All  over  the  country,  trustees  are 
alive  and  on  the  alert;  new  regulations  are  made;  bad  courses 
uf  management  are  abandoned ;  and  restitution  is  anxiously, 
though  silently  made  to  injured  endowments,  in  order  that  every 
thing  may  be  right  and  straight  to  meet  the  expected  Inquiry. 

It  may  indeed  be  urged,  as  Mr  Parry  has  contended,  that 
these  efiects  are  of  a  passing  or  temporary  nature.     While  the 
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visit  of  the  Commission's  is  apprehended,  we  are  told  SQine 

reformation  may  go  on,  and  considierable  activity  mfty  be 
called  forth ;  but,  as  $oon  as  the  day  of  examination  is  past» 
the  old  abi^ses  will  take  root  anew,  and  mien,  unwillingly  rous- 
ed, will  relapse  into  their  natural  iiulojience.  To  tl^is  we  an^ 
swer,j£rs^,  that  the  amount  of  the  reform  and  activity  occasioned 
by  the  measure,  is  greatly  underrated ;  that  it  is  so  general  and 
sifting,  as  to  be,  for  the  present  at  least,  9.  most  efi^ctual  reme* 
dy :  And  if  this  be  the  case,  more  than  a  mere  passing  effect  must 
be  produced :  For,  should  we  not  reckon  that  measure  mo^t  de- 
plete, which  should,  once  for  all,  root  oi^t  the  evil  complained- 
o^  though  at  the  risk  of  its.  afterwards  taking  root,  and  begin- 
ning to  grow  up  ?  Should  we  not  be  gratified  in  calling  this 
as  efScacious,  and  even  permanent  a  cure,  as  human  wisdom  ^^d 
means  can  in  general  ai&rd  ?  But  more  ^p^cially,  should  \t^Q 
not  justly  so  term  it,  if  it  could,  forty  or  fifty  years  hence,  W 
again  applied  with  the  same  ease  as  before?  InUeed  the  apprer 
faen^ion  of  this  repeated  Inquiry^  is  very  likely  to  preV^it  nlo$t 
of  the  abuses  from  again  taking  root.  And  thi^  leads  Us  to  an- 
swer this  criticism,  by  observmg,  secondly^  t^at  th^  pbj^ars 
seem  all  along  to  forget  the  important  provision,,  requiring  full 
reports  from  the  Commissioners  twice  a  year*  Perhaps  \h» 
greatest  cause  of  former  abusej  was  the  ignorance  of  all  l^ut 
trustees,  and  often  of  trustee  themselves,  respecting  the  natnre- 
of  endowments.  This  ignorance  is  removed,  not  transiently,  but- 
forever,  by  the  pybUcatimi  of  the  Reports,  whiph  contain  an  aijo- 
ple  li^cord  of  all  foundations,  with  their  past  history  and  present 
st^te.  It  will,  not  be  very  easy,  eyen  a  century  hen(;e,  for  trusted- 
or  persons  in  office,  to  commit  malversation,  when  any  one  in- 
dividual in  their  neighbourhQod  observing  what  they  do,  1^ 
the  m^ns  of  ascertaining  what  they  ought  to  d<^  by  consulting' 
tha|;  valuable  Record.  Suppose,  at  present,  an  estate  of  700/» 
<^  800/.  a  y^ar  is  enjoyed  by  a  warden,  who  allows  a  few 
poiinds  to  the  poor  brethren  of  his  hospital: — While  the  founda- 
tion is  involved  in  darkness,  his  conduct  is  safe  from  all  cavil 
or  question ;  but  after  the  lieport  shall  have  been  made  upon 
this  charity,  any  one,  either  of  tl^e  brethren,  or  their  neigh- 
bours, may  at  once  see  how  much  he  ought  to  keep  to  himself, 
-i-how  much  to  allow  them.  This  is  nearly  oMe  of  the  actual 
leases  examined.  Suppose,  again,  a  less  number  of  almsmen 
are  maintained  than  the  statutes  require,  while  a  large  revenue 
is  enjpyed  by  the  master: — At  present  this  is  safe  and  unquestion- 
ed j  but  not  so  after  the  Report; — for  'then,  a  paragraph  in  a 
provincial  paper,  copying  the  words  of  the  foundation,^  would 
assuredly  restore  matters  to  their  original  cpnformity  ,with  the 
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law.  We  bdieve^  indeed,  that  this  case  also  has  already  oc- 
carred,  and  the  restitution  been  effected,  before  any  Report 
could  be  made,  the  endowment  being  exempted  by  the  ap-' 
pointment  of  a  special  visitor,  who  most  laudably  caused  the 
deviation  to  be  rectified,  his  attention  being  called  to  the  mat- 
ter by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  Inquiry.  Again,  suppose  the 
common  pase  of  Charity  estates  under-let,  should  occur  after 
the  Inquiry  was  over,  all  men  can  ascertain  how  they  were  let 
somewhere  about?  1820,  from  the  Record ;  and  as  the  rise  or  fall 
in  other  lands  is  matter  of  notoriety,  the  Charity  cannot  long 
be  kept  out  of  its  iuU  rents  and  profits;  for  any  great  difference 
will  inevitably  beget  scrutiny  as  to  the  relationship  between  the 
tenants  and  the  trust. 

We  shall  only  mention,  in  the  lasi  place,  another  provision 
of  the  Acts  passed  over  by  the  supporters  of  these  objections, 
namely,  the  powers  given  to  the  Commissioners  of  instituting 
proceedings  in  Equity,  and  that  with  the  advantage  of  a  previ- 
ous examination  of  the  parties  and  their  papers.  This  part  of 
the  remedy  must,  of  course,  be  reserved  for  the  more  import- 
ant cases,  chiefly,  of  disputed  titles ;  and,  without  underrating 
its  usefulness,  we  certainly  reckon  the  other  parts  of  the  Act 
more  universally  effectual  for  its  objects. 

In  connexion  with  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  same  measure,  we  ought,  unquestionably,  to  consider 
the  labours  of  the  Education  Committee.  That  the  Commission- 
ers might  not  be  sent  out  to  seek  in  the  dark,  the  Committee 
furnished  them  with  the  very  material  assistance  of  a  chart,  by 
which  to  direct  their  researches.  A  circular  was  addressed  to 
all  the  parishes  in  the  kingdom;  and  the  returns  to  this  circu- 
lar, being  digested  into  a  tabular  form,  together  with  informa- 
tion subsequently  obtained,  a  complete  account  is  understood 
to  be  now  almost  printed,  in  which  the  endowments  connected 
with  education,  (as  well  as  every  other  particular  relating  to 
that  most  important  subject),  are  fully  described  in  eveiy  vil- 
lage and  hamlet  throughout  the  Island.  A  large  class  of  Chari- 
ties, therefore,  in  point  of  number,  and  in  pomt  of  importance 
by  far  the  most  considerable,  amounting  to  above  a  third  of 
the  whole  charitable  funds  in  the  kingaom,  are  thus  already 
recorded  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  accessible  to  every  person ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  from  the  present  time,  there  is' 
every  reason  to  believe  that  each  county  in  England  will  have 
these  records  circulating  through  it,  so  as  to  operate  powerfully, 
by  way  of  prevention  and  detection,  upon  all  abuses  and  ne^ 
gleets  in  the  management  of  funds  destined  to  the  Education  of 
the  Poort 
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We  shall  now  follow  Mr  Parry  into  tjie  suggestions  whicli 
he  offers,  of  a  Han  for  more  effectually  preventing  Charities 
from  being  abused.  But,  before  entering  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject,  we  may  advert  to  a  statement  which  he  makes  in 
•defence  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  had  been  blamed  by  Mr 
Brougham  for  neglecting  the  recommendation  of  the  f^ducation 
Committ^  in  favour  of  Mr  Parry  as  a  Commissioner.  He  a** 
serts  that  no  such  recommendation  ever  reached  that  Noble 
Lord.  It  is  undei*stood,  however,  that  when  an  official  com- 
munication is  made  to  one  minister,  it  is  conveyed  over,  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  to  the  person  within  whose  department  the  af* 
iair  happens  to  be ;  and  therefore,  though  Lord  Sidmouth  is 
exonerated  from  all  blame  by  this  statement,  the  Committee 
and  their  Chairman  cannot  be  very  severely  condemned  for 
having  supposed  that  Noble  Lord  to  be  upon  the  accustomed 
t^rms  of  official  intercourse  with  those  of  his  colleagues,  to  whom 
their  recommendation  was  regularly  given.  Mr  Parry,  it  may 
be  observed,  does  not  pretend  that  Lord  Sidmouth  made  any 
inquiries  after  merit,  in  the  quarter  most  likely  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  kind  of  excellence  of  which  he  ought  to  have  been  iri 
quest.  He  was  forming  a  board  of  Lawyers,  for  the  purposes 
of  a  legal  investigation;  and  with  a  clumsiness  (or  perhaps  a 
dexterity)  not  to  be  sufficiently  admired,  he  somehow  or  other 
took  care  not  to  broach  the  subject  to  the  noble  and  learned 
person  at  the  head  of  the  Law  department  of  the  State. 

The  objects  which  Mr  Parry  states  to  be  in  view  with  respect 
to  Charities,  are — *  to  abolish  alt  abuses— 4o  protect  the  Chari- 

*  ties — ^to  preserve  them — ^and  to  provide  for  the  due  adminis- 

*  tration  cithern  according  to  the  will  of  the  respective  donors; ' 
— *  to  which, '  s^s  he,  *  1  will  add  another,  and  not  the  least 
'  important,  to  am>rd  an  equal  share  of  protection  and  encour- 

*  agement  to  the  trustees. '  This  statement,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, gives  no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  learned  author's  ca- 
pacity for  dividing  and  arranging  a  complicated  subject ;  and  is 
ikr  from  pointing  him  out  as  peculiarly  fitted  to  digest  a  great 
scheme  of  legislation.  All  the  heads  wnich  he  enumerates,  in- 
stead of  being  (as  the  rules  of  sound  logic  require)  separate 
from  cme  another,  and,  taken  together,  sufficient  to  exhaust  the 
whole  subject,  are  repetitions  of  portions  of  each  other,  all  of  ^ 
them  being  contained  within  the  first,  like  a  nest  of  boxes  or 
crucibles;  and  yet,  the  whole  taken  together,  leaving  a  consider- 
able branch  of  the  subject  untouched.  Furthermore,  one  of 
them  exists  only  in  this  preliminary  statement,  and  is  left  out 
in  the  scheme  itself.  Thus,  the  abolition  of  abuses  comprehends 
the  protection  of  Charities ;  their  preservation  is  plainly  include 


«d  in  thciir  protecjtiQn ;  while  the  dtie  administterkg  of  th«n^  ac? 
cording  to  th^  donor^  intent,  is  a  synonyme  for  preve^D^ing  ab- 
uses in  them.  What  should  we  say  of  a  logician  who  divided  a 
scheme  of  longevity,  statinj^  its  objects  to  be — .^  the  abolition  of 
^diseases;  the  protection  of  life ;  the  preservation  of  it.;  and  th« 
<  provision  for  a  due  performance  of  tlie  animal  functions  ac- 
^  cordjng  to  their  sever^  purposes  and  uses  ? ' — ^ut  let  us  hasten 
.to  the  Plan  itself,  thus  ushered  in  to  our  notice. 

He  proposes,  that  the  Charities  in  each  county  be  considered 
lis.  a  large  estate,  composed  of  many  parcels,  scattered  about  m 
di&rent  places,  and  or  various  kinds,  tenures  and  quantities,  and 
^ul:yected  to  the  sapie  system  of  administration  and  ^uperintendr 
ence.  The  principal  effect  of  this  will  be,  to  have  the  whol^ 
title-deeds  and  other  muniments  collected  in  one  c^nU^^l  regis- 
try, where  they  may  be  safely  kept^  distinctly  arranged,  and 
easily  consulted.  He  then  proposes,  that  all  persons  having  the 
distribution  of  charity  funds  should  be  compelled,  every  year^ 
to  make  an  accurate  return  of  the  manner  and  the  times  of  dis- 
tributing it,  and  the  persons  to  whopi  the  distribution  was  made^ 
i^nd  to  specify  the  nature,  amount,  rent,  fine,  interest,  or  other 
profits  of  the  estate,  lessees^  repairs,  and  other  deductions  and  ex- 
penses for  the  past  year.  He  would  have  these  annual  returns 
made  to  the  register-office  for  the  county,  apd  (here  arrangied 
and  kept  with  die  original  muniments  and  papers^  He  likewise 
recommends  that  all  me  receipts  and  vouchers  be  kept  in  the} 
same  .repository,  and  that  a  certain  sliort  period  (he  proposes 
three  months)  be  assigned  for  the  limitation  of  all  demands  a- 
gainst  the  trustees,  aner  their  vouchers  shall  have  been  so  de- 
posited. Thd  place  of  deposite,  he  thinks,  should  be  selected 
by  the  Magistrates  of  the  county,  and  the  jexpien^es  of  the  e- 
sjitblishnient  paid  by,a  poundage  upon  income.  Qur  authoir's 
argument  in  favour  of  a  compulsory  delivery  of  puniments,  even 
^here  the  founder  pointed  out  the  place  and  manner  of  their 
custody,  f4)pears  quite  satis&ctory ;  and  ^?  therefore  subjoin  it. 
He  has  adopted  the  arrangement  of  Mr  Brougham's  Act,  for 
cases  where' the  titles  to  the  charity  ^e  m.ixed  up  with  other 
matters. 

.  ^  It  may  here' be  said,  that  where  donors  have  prescribed  the  mode 
in  which  their*  deeds  should  be  kept,  the  Lesislature  ought  not  to 
iliterfere,  by  transferring  them  to  any  other  pkce  of  safe  custody. 
To  this  I  answer,  first,  that  since  there  has  been  a  gr^at  neglect  of 
the  donors'  wills  in  this  particular,  there  can  be  no  pretence  for  say- 
ing that  such  directions  ought  to  be  attended  to  by  Parliament,  when 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  them  have  neglected  them.  Qh 
the  contrary^  where  Parliament  sees  th^t  the  intentions  of  a  donbr 
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have  l^eea  ne^bctedv  iE  not  fini^trated,  it  will  provide  SQch  means  af 
v(S[  best  apcpmplbh  his  object,  considering  that  his  directions  were 
intended  solely  to  provide  fbr  the  safe  custody  of  his  deeds,  not  for 
the  specific  mode  of  custody.     Secondly,  It  may  be  observed,  that  \ 

.those  donors  who  have  made  such  provision  for  the  custody  of  their 
pape^,  have  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  it  for  want  of  some  pub- 
lic registry  where  they  might  be  deposited;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  they  would  gladly  have  availed  themselves  of  the  se- 
curity offered  by  such  registry,  if  it  had  existed  at  the  time  they  were 
meditating  upon  making  their  donation.  Even  in  cases  where  the 
deeds  ipay  have  been  kept  as  the  donor  has  directed,  I  should  still  a- 
gree  that  no  exception  should  be  made  to  the  general  collection  of 
of  them — tddng  those  directions  as  evidence  that  such  donors  desir- 
^  to  see  the  estahlishnient  of  some  safe  and  effectual  mode  of  pre- 
serving deeds  of  this  description ;  only  prescribing,  ad  interim^  the 
best  means  they  could  devise  to  supply  the  want :  And,  being  admo- 
nished by  the  losses  which  many  charities  liave  sustained  by  not  at- 
tending  to  the  fM^ecautions  of  the  donors  in  this  req^t,  I  shoald 
fear,  that  deeds  hitherto  preserved,  may  yet,  er^  long,  share  the  fate 
of  others. '    pp.  33r-35. 

We  cannot  equally  copcur  in  the  other  argument  maintalDOfi 
hy  hini,  in  favour  of  trustees  having  a  very  short  period  ox  limi- 
tation allowed  fbr  their  protection.  The  absurdity  is,  indeed^ 
not  small,  of  supposing  that  the  paupers  of  a  large  countys  the 

Sersous  Interested  in  silting  those  accounts,  and  alone  capable  of 
electing  errors  in  them,  should  always  be  able  in  three  months  to 
exan^ine  them,  and  \i2^\e  proceedings  instituted  against  the  tru^ 
tees  in  case  any  malversation  were  detected.  Such  a  pt^visiq^ 
would  operate  more  ppwerfuUy  to  encourage  frauds  and  malypr^ 
sation,  than  tlxe  publicity  of  the  Record  could  in  checking  '\\. 
Besides,  Mr  Parry  forgets  how  easily  the  responsibility  can  l^ 
diyide4»  and  the  naoie  of  the  real  defaulter  concealed  by  a  con^- 
bjnation  of  skilful  acpountauts,  acting,  as  in  such  case^  they  a|r 
Vays  do,  through  very  ordinary  agents- 

To  the  plan  thus  unfolded  by  our  author,  we  confess  that  W6 
^ee  many  weighty  objections ;  of  which  thp  chief  one  is,  that 
almost  qM  the  good  attainable  by  it  is  much  more  effectually 
secured  by  Mr  prougham's  Act,  the  object,  of  so  many  cqpn- 
plaint^  frpni  Mr  Parry  for  its  inefiicacy.  The  Registration  of 
ail  endowments  and  gifts,  is  one  branch  of  the  proposed  mea- 
l^ure;  the  yearly  Regulation  of  their  Receipt,  Expenditure,  and 
general  Management,  is  the  other.  Of  wese  wc  are  now  to 
^eak  ii;i  their  order. 

That  a  checl^  to  abuses  is  provided,  and  a  means  af  detecting 
theni  forded,  by  depositing  the  whole  tide-deeds  of  each  cha- 
fity  in  a  public  and  accessible  place,  cannot  be  denied.    This 
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publicity  is  the  very  principle  upon  whicli  Mr  Brougham'i^ 
measure  is  constructed.  But  can  any  one  doubt,  that  it  is  at- 
tained by  his  measure  in  a  far  more  eminent  degree  than  by 
Mr  Parry's  ?  Thousands  of  copies  of  each  foundation  are  cir- 
culated tnrough  the  country ;  and,  wherever  the  property  of 
any  charity  is  situated,  or  the  objects  of  it  are  to  be  found,  we 
may  rest  assured  the  interest  felt  in  the  subject  being  the  strong- 
est, the  information  contained  in  the  Parliamentary  Papers  will 
find  its  way  thither  in  some  shape  or  other*  A  pamphlet,  a  notice 
in  a  periodical  work,  a  paragraph  in  a  county  paper,  a  private 
letter,  a  remark  in  conversation,  will  carry  the  fact  to  the  place 
of  its  natural  destination ;  and  in  a  little  time  the  matter  will  be 
discussed,  and  the  original  and  authentic  document  will  either 
be  ibund  on  the  spot,  or  consulted  by  some  one  employed  for 
the  purpose  by  those  on  the  spot.  It  is  a  vulgar  and  a  just  re- 
mark, that  what  is  said  of  a  man  behind  his  back,  somehow  or 
other  gets  round,  if  not  to  his  face,  at  least  halfway  as  it  were^ 
or  into  his  ear.  So,  we  may  be  assured,  will  trustees,  or  o- 
ther  persons  who  have  the  management  of  funds  inquired  into 
by  the  Commissioners,  sooner  or  later,  hear  of  whatever  has 
been  reported  of  their  rights,  their  duties,  or  their  conduct* 
Mr  Brougham  stated,  that  the  precaution  had  been  taken  in 
printing  tne  Education  Digest,  of  throwing  off  separate  copies 
<^each  county,  for  local  distribution ;  as  a  small  book,  contain- 
ing all  that  has  local  interest,  is  of  more  sure  and  easy  circula- 
tion, dian  a  large  one,  the  bulk  of  which  concerns  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  Reports  of  the  Commissioners,  being  mado 
half  yearly,  are,  in  the  same  manner,  confined  each  to  a  few 
districts,  and  are  thus  of  easy  access  to  those  districts.     This 

1>Ian  of  Registration,  then,  secures  publicity  in  a  degree  infinite- 
y  greater  man  Mr  Parry's  costly  Register- OiBce.  Who  would 
not  be  deterred  from  entering  a  great  massive  building,  and 
running  the  gauntlet  of  officers  and  clerks,  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity,— coming,  too,  perhaps,  from  the  border  of  Lanca- 
shire to  York  for  the  purpose  ?  The  other  plan  carries  the 
publication  home  to  the  spot,  and  distributes  it  exactly  where 
It  may  be  of  the  greatest  use*  If  any  thing  is  wanting  to  prove 
its  superior  efficacy,  ask  a  person  who  feels  conscious  there  is  a 
flaw  in  his  title,  or  a  blot  in  his  conduct,  whether  he  had  ra- 
ther have  those  tender  matters  registered  in  a  record  however 
accessible,  in  manuscript  however  legible,  and  under  a  set  of 
clerks  however  civil  and  diligent — or  published  in  a  printed 
book,  and  distributed  all  over  the  country ; — We  believe  he  will 
at  once  exclaim — *  Any  thing  but  hateful  printing, '    In  *)  isrori 
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if  once  printed,  it  becomes  tbe  property  of  all  tlie  newspapers; 
and  is  read,  or  may  be  read,  by  all  mankind* 

The  same  measure  secures  all  existing  donations  and  endow- 
ments from  perishing  through  time  and  accident,  almost  as  e& 
fectually  as  their  Registration.  The  press  is,  indeed,  by  multi- 
plying  copies  indefinitely,  by  far  the  best  preserver,  for  a  great 
length  of  years.  For  a  century  or  two.  Registration  may  Keep 
the  original  deeds,  and  they  may  be  lost  if  left  in  private  hands; 
but  if  copies  are  multipliea,  the  knowledge  of  their  contents  ia 
preserved  for  ever ;  while  no  actual  record  can  preserve  with 
certainty  for  a  succession  of  ages. 

In  like  manner,  Mr  Brougham's  plan  affords  all  that  protec-* 
tion  to  honest  and  diligent  trustees  which  they  so  well  deserve ; 
and  furnishes  the  means  of  securing  them  from  thegroundless  cla- 
mours of  ignorant  and  malicious  persons.  It  e£^cts  this  object 
indeed  more  fully  than  the  proposed  measure ;  for  while  nothing 
can  be  better  than  a  published  authoritative  document,  to  which 
a  man  may  appeal  if  traduced,  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  to  have 
the  security  that  the  publication  originated  in  a  thorough  and 
accurate  investigation  before  a  respectable  tribunal,  than  to  show 
a  record,  furnished  possibly  by  the  party  himself,  with  studied 
concealments,  of  which  he  may  have  taken  the  risk,  braving 
the  penalties  of  the  law,  in  consideration  of  the  advantage  he 
derived  from  breaking  or  evading  it.  Perhaps  he  has  made 
a  full  registration;  he  is  an  honest  and  conscientious  trustee; 
and  meant  the  title  tp  be  placed  beyond  all  suspidon.  But  his 
slanderers  will  not  fail  to  say,  that  he  furnished  the  evidence 
himself,  and  that  no  examination  sifted  the  endowment  in  its 
foundation. 

This  leads  us  to  mention  one  very  manifest  superiority  of  the 
measure  adopted  by  Parliament ;  which  Mr  Parry  wholly  over- 
looks, and  which  also  suffices  to  give  it  the  preference  to  his 
own.  Ck>mpare  the  powers  of  the  two  systems  in  rescuing  lost 
donations ;  or  saving  such  as  are  on  the  point  of  being  lost* 
Mr  Parry's  here  scarcely  works  at  all,  and  must  often  be  wholly 
inoperative.  There  may  be  often  no  persons  to  whom  the  pe- 
nalties would  now  attach;  consequently  no  registration  can  be  ex- 
pected :  and  frequently  the  person,  unwittingly  possessed  of  a  deed 
which  he  ought  to  have  deposited,  on  findmg  his  liability  to  the 
penalty,  will  escape  from  it  by  destroying  the  instrument.  In 
short,  to  render  the  Registry  effectual.  Boards  of  Commissioners 
would  be  as  necessary  as  Registrars  and  Clerks.  The  scheme 
does  not  execute  itselr. 

The  same  oUections  i^ply^  with  some  others,  to  tbe  second 
branch  of  Mr  Parry's  plan,  the  Annual  Returns*    It  is  a  migh^ 
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easy  thixyj for  the  l^eidature  to.  or<fcr  ^ hun^e^.an^l ^fiy,  oir 
two  hundred  tliousa^  persons  of  all  kinds^  covp,orate  boi^tes 
and  individjtials,  iii  j^ublick  apd  in  dpfnestic  stations,  ofBcial 
and  private  characters  of  all  ranks  and!  of  all  degrepQ  of  acute- 
ness  and  infp5rir(a^iqn,  to  deliver  in  at  stateu  periods  attest- 
ed accpunts  qi  tp^ir  conduct  for  the  last  twelve  moi\tl}s.  In 
estimaUng  the  powers  of  a  dtr^c^^  pr  even  penal  ^^tu^^p,  i:<> 
co^l^^£^nft  obedience,  it  Is  w^U  to  examine  fiow*  simitar  ena<:t- 
inents  tjave  operat)5^,  before ;  and  purely  the  wbrkingpf  tj^e  last 
Charity  Re^trjatipi^  Act>  (52  Geo.  llf.)>  fts  we  formerly  prov- 
ed, *  was  not  such  as  to  e^icourage  a  very  sanguine  expectation  of 
similar  medjwism  being  very  easily  put  and  kept  in  niptlpn  Ibr 
tb^  future,  put  that  ^Yas  a  single  statute,  requiring  bxie  act  to 
be  performed  by  tl}e  trustees  ana  managers.  The  proposed  plapf 
would  rciquTre  a  yearly,  that  is»  an  ahnost  const2U>t  activity  on 
the  part  c4^  thosp  persons,  in  addition  to  their  other  ^v»ties;  and 
all  their  labour^,  it  should  be  recollected,  are  gratuitous  5 — a 
cpnsideration  which  we  now  mention.^  not  to  prove  that  Parlia- 
ment should  sp^e  them  any  new  trouble,  but  to  show  that^  a^ 
always  happens  with  even  the  best  men  in  such  circumstance^ 
they  will  by  every  means  seek  to  evade  the  performance  of  the 
aHditional  work  cast  upon  them. 

But,  in  order  to  brinff  this  branch  of  IV^r  P^rrv  p  gf oject  to 
the  test,  let  ns  see  hpw  lar  it  is  calculated  to  ffilfil  Its  jpnrppse, 
by  exposing  new  abus^^  which  shall  have  escaped  detection  at 
tpe  first  registration^  qr  have  arisen  since  that  ppriod.  Y^^  ^ 
a  material  po^nt;  for  it  is  here  alone  tliat  the  scheme  pretend^ 
to  provide  a  remedy  not  directly  afforded  by  Mr  Brou^anx^i^ 
plan.  The  ^criterion  of  experience  is  luckily  at  hand  tor  de- 
ciding the  question.  Take  any  of  the  noted  cases  brought  to 
light  either  by  the  Education  Committee  or  the  Commissioners^ 
and  see  whether  that  abuse  could  have  l\een  either  prevented  or 
detected  by  the  operation  of  the  Registry-  A^d,  to  1bp  more 
indulgent  tpwards  Its  projector,  we  shall  give  hixn  the  benefit  of 
the  primary  Registration,  as  well  as  the  supplementary  or  year- 
ly returns;  and  we  think  it  very  plain,  that  the  whole  eflPprts  of 
the  system  would  have  permitted  every  material  abuse  d.etected 
by  the  Parliamentary  and  Statutory  inquiries,  to  pass  unob- 
served, and  coptinu^  unchecked.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the 
Huntingdon  case,!  as  now  decided  against  the  iCorporatipn  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery.     The  abuse  there  was,  that  U^e  Cpr- 

Iioration  let  to  their  own  members,  the  charity  laJids  at  very 
ow  rents.      Being  required  to  record  the  title^  tliey  woul^ 

^^^^^— ^— i— — ■      '  ■      ■  ■  '  ■■  ■■■■■III         II        .      ip 

*  See  our  Number  for  April  la&t. 
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liave  no  doubt  sent  a  certified  ctnpy  of  their  cTitirter  of  incorpo- 
t-ation,  and  the  originals  of  the  Charity  endowment ;  they  would 
then  have  friven  a  schedule  of  the  leases,  rents,  rtames  of  the 
tenants,  nwites  iuid  bounds  of  the  tenements,  repairs,  deductions, 
and  other  expenses  of  management ;  it  is  probable  they  would 
also  have  certified,  and  not  impossible  tirat  their  surveyors 
would  hAve  sworn,  diat  the  lands  were  well  let,  and  to  good  te- 
nants. Btit.ali  this  would  have  left  wholly  untold  the  most  ma- 
terial parts  of  the  tale — tlmt  the  lessors  and  lessees  were  nearly 
in  all  -Cases  the  same;  because,  on  tlie  face  of  the  Record,  or  of 
the  yearly  t-eturn,  it  would  nawhere  aj'jpear,  that  John-a-Nokcs 
was  a  corporator  as  weH  as  l^see  under  the  corporate  body ; 
bor  w<Suld  it  ajjpear  that  this  body  continued  so  to  manage  those 
leases  with  rejgard  to  tlie  contiguous  property  of  a  Noble  Lord, 
ite  to  influence  the  return  <if  the  members  for  the  Borough.  All 
these  matters;  and  many  more,  came  out  by  means  of  the  exa- 
mination in  the  Committee,  and  proceedings  in  Chancery — but 
they.wckild  (equally  have  transpired  before  the  Commissioners. 

Again^  take  tlie  Tunbriclge  case,  brought  to  light  by  those 
Commissioners,  It  is  allieged,  that  a  Company  in  the  city  of 
London,  being  dievisees  in  trust  fcM*  a  charity,  ejqjend  300/.  or 
4d0iL  on  the  charity,  and  appropriate  a  residue  of  above  40007. 
to  tlietnselifes.  Not  one  tittle  of  this  would  have  been  disclosed 
by  the  scheme  of  voluntary,  or  even  call  it  compulsory,  regis- 
tration and  returns.  The  Company  would  have  given  a  certi- 
fied extract  of  their  muniments, — the  part,  namely,  which  directs 
(SO  much  to  be  paid  yearly  for  the  School;  and  would  have 
stated,  that  it  was  a  charge  on  certain  estates,  describing  them, 
vested'ih  or  belongirtg  to  the  Company.  So,  too,*  in  tne  case 
of  the  Lowther  School,  described  in  a  will  copied  by  the  Edu- 
cation Cfehimittee,  endowed  above  a  century  ago  with  valuable 
^stales,  since  sold  by  the  heir  of  the  founder,  and  abandoned  for 
Above  three  generations.  No  light  could  have  been  obtained 
by  registration,  because  there  were  no  persons  upon  whom  the 
ixigcttcy  of  the  statute  could  have  operated. 

Yet, '  thotigli  there  may  or  there  may  not  here  be  a  case  of 
gross  Abtrfee,  no  man  can  deny  that  it  demands  strict  scrutiny. 
We  Wicve  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  ineffectual  tfie 
plan  is  which  Mr  Parry  would  substitute  for  that  adopted  by 
Parlijixntoti  but  w^  iriay  add,  that  the  latter  is  by  no  means 
Without '  affcinding  provision  for  preventing  renewal  of  abuses 
Once  deflected.  The  ptlbHcity  o?nce  given  to  the  rights  of  the 
Objects  of  eadi  charity— the  duties  of  its  managers — the  value 
diid  the  situation  of  its  'pix)perty — converts  the  whole  neighbour- 
iiood  ibto  vigilant  koA  well-informed  guardians  of  the  constitu- 
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tion ;  and  thisy  with  the  chance  of  the  inquiry  being  in  future 
renewed,  if  necessary,  must  operate  poweriuUy  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  malversation  or  neglect.  The  things  which 
yearly  returns  bring  to  light  are  far  less  necessary  to  be  record- 
ed than  those  which  the  Commissioners  put  upon  record ;  be- 
cause they  are  in  their  nature  open  to  the  knowledge  of  many 
persons — of  all  the  objects  of  the  endowment — and  of  most  per- 
sons in  the  neighbourhood.  ^      . 

It  may  now,  in  the  last  place,  be  fit  to  remind  the  reader  of 
what  Mr  Parry  has  wholly  forgotten,  the  great  expense  and 
consequent  patronage  to  which  his  plan  would  give  rise.  Some 
objection  may  be  made  to  the  establishment  or  the  present  sti- 
pendiary Commissioners  and  their  clerks;  and  much  clumsy 
ridicule  has  been  thrown  upon  the  •  large  and  liberal  economy* 
of  the  plan.  But  it  is  insignificant,  compared  with  Mr  Parry's 
project,  which  is  to  erect  in  each  county  an  office,  with  a  good 
salary  and  a  building,  implying  the  existence  of  both  clerks  and 
inferior  agents  under  him.  The  business  would  not  be  very 
trifling,  in  one  county,  Cheshire,  there  are  1500  charities; 
many  have  far  more,  but  let  us  take  this  instance : — Provision 
must  be  made  for  keeping  most  securely  the  whole  deeds  and 
papers  accumulated  in  all  time  past,  down  to  the  most  trifling 
scrap  of  a  voucher,  relating  to  those  numerous  estates  and 
sums;  and,  beside  arranging  these,  and  making  them  constant- 
ly accessible,  (which  implies  much  room,  many  distinct  com- 
partments, ana  several  clerks  and  servants),  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  yearly  increase  of  the  original  documents  by  at 
least  1 500  more  papers  of  some  length, — but,  new  leases  and  cor- 
respondence ana  estimates,  and  accounts  included,  we  may  ra- 
ther say  four  or  five  thousand  new  papers  will  pour  in  yearly; 
for  Mr  Parry  must  not  forget,  that,,  beside  the  sort  of  annual 
return  required  from  Trustees,  the  taking  from  them  the  cus- 
tody of  their  muniments  implies,  that  every  new  deed  or  instru- 
ment relating  to  the  property,  must  be  likewise  from  time  to 
time  surrendered  to  tlie  same  safe  keeping.  Only  see.  then  what 
an  expense,  and,  still  mol-e  dangerous,  what  a  patronage  would 
thus  he  created  in  the  county  of  Chester  !  Perhaps  we  do' not 
overstate  it,  in  supposing  that  somewhere  about  a  dozen  places^ 
great  and  small,  calculated  to  influence  different  kinds  of  per- 
sons, and  all  giving  power  most  directly  to  the  Crown,  would 
be  thus  created  in  that  district :  And  a  proportionate  addition 
would  in  like  manner  be  made  to  influence  in  every  other  coun- 
ty. Were  the  benefits  of  Mr  Parry's  plan  as  great  as  they 
have  been  shown  to  be  inconsiderable;  were  it  as  superior  to 
the  one  adopted,  as  we  have  proved  it  to  be  less  efiectualj  we 
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thoidd  hesitate  about  approving  it  in  practice,  when  we  find  it 

entail  so  serious  an  evil  as  we  have  just  now  been  contemplat- 
ing; serious  at  all  times  of  our  history,  but  of  truly  fatal  conse- 
quences in  a  period  like  the  present. 

Since  we  last  treated  of  this  subject,  which  has  occupied  our 
attention  in  the  foregoing  pages,  no  new  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners has  reached  us :  We  therefore  cannot  enter  into  any  ac- 
count of  their  late  proceedings ;  which,  however,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  have  been  of  an  important  and  interesting  nature. 
Accounts  from  all  quarters  bear  testimony  to  their  diligence  in 
discharging  their  duties;  and  the  simultaneous  operation  of 
different  Boards  in  the  most  distant  provinces,  with  their  unex- 

f>ected  appearance  at  various  points,  has  had  everywhere  the  sa- 
utary  effect  which  was  expected,  of  warning  and  stimulating 
the  managers  of  charitable  endowments.  * 

We  formerly  took  occasion  to  demonstrate,  from  their  first 
Report,  how  fully  borne  out  the  Education  Committee  had  beea 
in  the  evidence  of  abuses,  collected  by  them  in  all  the  cases 
where  the  Commissioners  had  gone  over  the  same  ground.  A 
remarkable  confirmation  of  their  accuracy  has  recently  come 
before  the  public,  in  another  and  a  high  quarter ;  a  confirma- 
tion which,  of  itself  might  be  expected  to  silence  for  ever  the 
silly  and  the  interested  clamours  so  meanly,  yet  industriously, 
raised  against  their  honest  and  enlightened  labours — ^if,  indeed, 
experience  did  not  beget  a  melancholy  conviction,  that  from 
controversy,  especially  where  ignorance  and  selfishness  go  hand 
in  hand,  all  candour  is  banished.  Nevertheless,  as  a  further 
illustration  of  the  bast  calumnies  with  which  the  Inquiry  was 
assailed,  we  shall  now  advert  to  the  late  decision  of  the  Court 

.  *  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  understood,  from  good  private 
information  in  London,  that  a  Second.  Report,  containing  much  va- 
luable matter,  has  been  printed  some  time,  but  it  has  not  yet  come 
to  our  hands.  We  are  also  informed,  that  there  is  a  Third.  Report, 
just  made  to  the  Crown,  and  ordered  to  be  laid  before  Parliament, 
in  which  the  Commissioners,  after  investigating  many  cases,  avail 
themselves  of  the  extended  powers  given  by  the  last  act ;  and  direct 
the  Attomey'General  to  proceed  in  Jive  or  six  cases.  Among  these, 
the  reader  who  recollects  the  calumnies  lately  showered  on  the  Bdu« 
cation  Committee,  will  be  interested  to  learn,  that  the  famous  St 
Bees'  case  is  one.  Nor  is  the  lease  to  the  Lowther  family  the  only 
matter  dsiere  observed.  We  are  told,  that  another  lease,  for  lOQO 
years,  at  no  rent  at  all,  has  been  found  by  the  Commissioners  Xm 
have  been  formerly  granted  to  a  College  in  one  of  the  Universities^ 
in  lieu  of  a  small  rem->charge  out  of  the  land ;  and  that  the  rents  arc 
worth  near  jOQA  a  year. 
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of  Equity ;  the  rkthef  because,  very  unaccottritAbly,  whilst  It 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  with  the  Committee  upon  the  me- 
rits, it  partook  of  the  spirit  of  those  calumnies,  in  the  m^intier. 
We  allude  to  the  case  of  the  Attorney-  General  v.  tfie  Mayoil' 
and  Corporatio7i  of  Huntingdon^  which  came  on  before  his  Ho- 
nour the  Vice- Chancellor  of  England,  upon  the  17th  of  this 
month  of  January. ' 

The  reader  will  bear  ih  mind,  that  the  Huntingdbil  case  'Wa.i 
singled  out  with  an  eispecial  effort  of  circumspectibri,  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Committee,  as  the  ground  on  which  to  attack 
them  for  premature  judgments,  collecting  ex  parte  evidence^ 
encouraf]jing  malignant  accusations,  and  calumniating  innocent 
and  meritorious  trustees.  The  Chairman  was  peculiarly  mark- 
ed, as  an  object  of  this  invective ;  his  conduct  plainly  imputed 
to  the  most  unfair  motives  of  party  hostility ;  arid  his  chai'acter 
hold  up  to  public  detestation,  as  one  who  affected  dictatorship^ 
and  showed  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Why 
this  case  was  thus  selected,  may  easily  be  conjectured.  The 
argurnent  was  in  the  hands  of  some  persons  deplorably  igno- 
rant of  every  thing  bieyond  the  walls  of  a  College,  and  most 
Peculiarly  ill  informed  respecting  every  thing  that  related  to 
*aw,  or  to  the  practice  of  Courts  of  Justice.  When  they  saw, 
therefore,  only  que  witness  examined  on  this  case  by  the  Com-  "^ 
Aiittee,  and  observed  that  he  had  been  the  solicitor  of  the  Re- 
lators against  the  Corporation,  they  rashly  Concluded  that  the 
question  rested  on  his  evidence ;  and  seeing  the  paper,  entitled, 
a  *  Schedule  in  the  Cause^ '  which  he  produced,  they  were  igno- 
rant enough  not  to  know,  that  he  was  only  called  to  authenti- 
cate this  document,  and  that  this  contained  the  admissibnSy 
upon  oath,  of  the  Corporation  against  themselves.  There  was 
Also  another  ground  upon  which  the  shallow  calumniators  prefer- 
red this  case  to  the  rest-^they  had  a  guess  that  a  Corporation  must 
have  friends  and  supporters.  Its  side  of  the  question  was  that 
of  power — and  the  presumption  is  generally  strong  in  favour  of 
such  important  and  wealthy  boaies;  more  especially,  when 
leagued  with  a  ministerial  nobleman's  family  for  political  pur-^ 
poses.  Altogether,  they  considered  themselves  lucky  in  their 
selection ;  and  away  they  went  to  work,  vituperating  the  Com* 
xnittee  with  a  venom  only  surpassed  by  their  profouna  ignorance 
of  the  whole  matter  in  dispute.  The  complete  exposure  of 
these  pretenders,  both  by  the  learned  and  able  author  of  the 
*  Vindication^ '  and  in  the  former  ps^es  of  this  Joomaly  tended 
perhaps  a  little  to  damp  their  zeal ;  but  the  decision  of  a  Coiot 
was  wanting  to  cdirvinte  even  those  whom  reason  and  facts  BastSi  . 
in  vain,  because  they  are  resolved  to  rely  «p6n  authol'i^  aioae. 
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This  dhecic)  this  galHhg  chastisement,  their  insolent  conceit  has 
now  received  from  the  Vice- Chancellor,  We  insert  the  fol- 
lowing authentic  note  of  his  judgment  upon  the  cause. 

*  The  Vice- Chancellor  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  or-« 
der  the  Corporation^  as  a  body,  to  account  to  the  Charity  for 
the  loss  it  had  sustained  by  their  granting  leases  at  reduced 
rents  to  their  o$^m  burgesses,  because  that  would  be  appro- 
priating  to  a  particular  purpose  the  funds  of  the  Corporation, 
which  were  certMnly  destined  for  other  public  purposes.  He 
regretted  extremely,  that  when  the  information  was  drawn  up,' 
the  persons  who  nad  profited  by  these  leases  had  not  been 
made  parties  to  the  suit ;  because  in  that  case  the  Court  could 
have  readied  them  in  their  individual  characters  as  tenants, 
and  could  have  made  them  refund  to  the  Charity  the  profits 
which  they  had  improperly  derived  from  its  estates.  The 
manner  in  which  the  trust  had  been  executed^  with  regard  to 
these  leases,  was  a  most  shameful  and  scandalous  sacrifice 
qf  the  interests  of  the  Charity*  His  Honour  made  the  follow-^ 
ing  decree. — That  Sir  John  Arundel  be  removed  from  the 
ofiice  of  Master  of  St  John's  Hospital ;  and  that  the  offices  of 
Master  of  the  Hospital,  and  Member  of  the  Corporation,  be 
held  incompatible :  that  it  be  referred  to  ^  the  Master  to  in** 
quire  with  whom  the  appointment  of  Master  resides,  and  what 
are  the  proper  qualifications  for  that  office;  also  with  whom 
the  app<»ntment  of  schoolmaster  resides,  and  what  are  the 
necessary  qualifications :  that  the-  Master  approve  of  a  scheme 
for  the  future  management  of  the  revenue  cf  the  hospital :  that 
an  account  of  the  rents  and  profits  be  taken  from  the  filing  of 
this  information :  and  that  the  Corporation  be  made  to  ac-^ 
count  for  these  rents  and  profits  since  that  time ; — the  costs  of 
the  information  to  be  paid  by  the  Corporation.  This  order 
to  be  without  prejudice  to  the  relators,  if  they  shall  think  pro- 
per to  file  a  bill  against  the  persons  who  derived  benefit  from 
the  prc^erty  of  the  Charity.  * 


*  The  reader  who  is  but  moderately  acquainted  with  such  sub- 
jects, is  at  once  aware  of  what  the  reasoners  above  alluded  to  do  not 
perhaps  know — ^that  the  effect  of  this  decree  is  to  the  Charity,  nearly 
what  the  disfranchisement  of  a  borough  for  bribeiy  and  corruption  is 
to  the  convicted  delinquents.  A  more  severe  sentence  never  yet 
was  pronounced  in  a  similar  case, — or  accompanied  wi  A  stronger  lan- 
guage on  the  Judge's  part.  We  may  add,  that,  as.  if  to  leave  no 
-part  of  the  Committee's  Report  unsupported,  the  decree  against  the 
Corporation  was  immediately  foUowed  by  an  opposition  in  the  bo- 
.  roughs — a  thing  till  then  unknown. 
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The  readet  will  probably  agree  with  us  in  thinking/  that  thi^ 
decree  is  in  fact  a  judgment,  not  only  upon  the  a£»irs  of  the 
Hospital  and  the  conduct  of  the  Corporation,  but  that  it  is  in . 
effect  a  sentence  upon  the  calumnies  and  ignorance  of  those 
pert,  flippant  personages,  formerly  described  by  us,  who  pre- 
sumed to  thrust  themselves  into  this  controversy,  with  a  stock  of 
tlieir  own  facts,  larded  with  other  men's  jokes  and  with  Law 
which  no  man  can  be  found  to  acknowledge.  It  seems  as  if 
His  Honour  were  at  one  and  the  same  time  severing  the  trus- 
tee from  his  mismanaged  trust,  and  the  Commentator  &om  his* 
abused  office  of  political  critic ;  sending  him  back  to  the  place' 
from  whence,  through  vanity,  he  came ;  there  henceforth  to  hang* 
over  dusty  lexicons  until  he  be  dead  ;  and  to  have  mercy  on  the* 
mbderate  reputation  of  a  third-rate  word-monger,  which  he' 
might  previously  hove  earned  through  the  forbearance  of  friends' 
in  his  monkish  retreat. 

Here  we  should  close  our  remarks,-^bnt  for  the  strange  and 
altogether  unaccountable  sally  which  is  said  to  have  escaped  ther 
Learned  Judge  whose  decision  we  have  just  cited.  In  the  course* 
of  the  argument,  he  took  occasion  it  seenls  to  interrupt  the  Coun- 
sel, in  order  to  express  a  disapprobation  of  the  Parliamentary 
Inquiry,  and  to  say,  that  ^  it  had  misled  the  public  mind,  pro- 
ducing a  great  deal  of  improper  zeal  and  popular  clamour.  * 
Now,  to  all  who  heard  this  notable  reflexion,  it  must  have  been 
matter  of  extreme  surprise  to  And,  that  what  is  here  termed 
'  misleading^  *  really  turned  out  to  be  telling  the  truth,  or  ra^ 
ther  considerably  under'*stating  it ;  and  that^  by  *  popular  cla- 
tnoury^  His  Honour  was  pleased  to  intend  the  wisk  to  have 
gross  abuses  corrected  precisely  by  such  .decrees  as  he  was  then 
on  the  point  of  making.  All  who  heard  the  remarks  must 
have  expected  a  decree  dismissing  the  suit  with  costs,  accompa- 
nied by  observations  very  flattering  to  the  Defendants,  and  re* 
probating  the  extraneous  statements  of  the  Relators.  But; 
strange  to  tell,  the  Vice-Chancellor  goes  far  beyond  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  in  his  reprobation  of  the  whole  conduct  of  those 
Defendants;  condemns  them  in  costs  as  a  corporation,  and  to 
refund  what,  as  a  corporation^  they  had  received ; — while  he 
regrets  that  the  form  of  the  KR  precluded  him  from  convicting 
them  as  individuals ;  and  suggests  that  separate  suits  be  forth- 
with instituted  against  them  in  their  private  capacity. 

The  great  inconsistency  of  this  conduct,  is  as  remarkable  as 
the  impropriety  of  any  Judge  censuring  the  proceedings  of  ei- 
ther House  of  Parliament.  Men  are  daily  committed  for 
breaches  of  privilege,  whose  libels  never  can  affect  the  authority 
of  the  Legislature  one  hundredth  part  so  much  «s  the  sneers  of 
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a  Judge  upon  thclBench,  where  no  one  can  reply  in  its  defence^ 
Sir  John  Leach,  by  the  total  inconsistency  of  his  decree  with 
his  obiter  dictum^  indeed  deprived  himself  of  any  great  weight 
as  a  censor  upon  this  occasion ;  but  the  respect  in  which  Parlia- 
ment is  holden  would  indeed  soon  vanish,  if  Judges,  from  being 
the  calm  and  impartial  executors  of  its  laws,  were  to  erect  them- 
selves into  critics  upon  its  conduct,  and  show  that  they  only  re« 
iuctantly  yield  to  its  power,  the  obedience  which  they  should 
pay  to  its  authority,  and  the  deference  which  they  owe  to  itn 
wisdom.  * 


Art.  VII.  A  Treatise  on  Adulterations  of  Food^  and  Culinary 
Poisons,  exhibiting  the  Fraudulent  Sophistications  of  Bread, 
Beer,  Wine,  Spirituous  Liquors,  Sfc*  and  Methods  of  detect^ 
ing  them.    By  Frederick  Accum.     London,  Longman  & 
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T  is  curious  to  see  how  vice  varies  its  forms,  and  maintains  its 
substance,  in  all  conditions  of  society ; — and  how  certainly 
those  changes,  or  improvements  as  we  call  them,  which  dimi- 
nish one  class  of  offences,  aggravate  or  give  birth  to  another.— 
In  rude  and  simple  communities,  most  crimes  take  the  shape  of 
Violence  and  Outrage — in  polished  and  refined  ones,  of  Fraud. . 
Men  sin  from  their  animal  propensities  in  the  first  case,  and  from 
their  intellectual  depravation  in  the  second.  The  one  state  of* 
things  is  prolific  of  murders,  batteries,  rapines,  and  burnings — 
the  other  of  forgeries,  swiiidlings,  defamations,  and  seductions. 
The  sum  of  evil  is  probably  pretty  much  the  same  in  both— . 
though  probably  greatest  in  the  civilized  and  enlightened  stages  ^ 
tlie  sharpening  of  the  intellect,  and  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
giving  prodigious  force  and  activity  to  all  criminal  propensities. 

Among  the  offences  which  are  peculiar  to  a  refined  and  en^ 
lightened  society,  and  owe  their  birth,  indeed,  to  its  science  and 
refinement,  are  those  skilful  and  dexterous  adulterations  of  the 
manifold  objects  of  its  luxurious  consumption,  to  which  their 
value  and  variety,  and  the  delicacy  of  their  preparation,  hold 
out  so  many  temptatioAS ;  while  the  very  skill  aiid  knowledge 


♦  The  mistake  of  His  Honour,  in  saying  that  the  Act  52  Geo.  TIL 
affords  a  sufficient  remedy,  is  well  knowp.  Both  the  Chancellor  and 
the  late  truly  learned  Master  of  the  Rolls,  have  decided,  that  to  the 
most  flagrant  cases  of  abused  trusts,  it  has  no  application. — Vi<t 
2  Ves,  &  Beames  134?.  &  Coop,  Ca.  Ch,  295- 
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•which  are  requisite  in  their  formation,  furnish  such  facilities  for 
their  sophistication.  The  very  industry  and  busy  activity  of  sueh 
^  society,  exposes  it  more  and  more  to  such  impostures; — and  by 
the  division  of  labour  which  takes  pla^e,  and  confines  every  man 
to  his  own  separate  task,  brings  him  into  a  complete  dependence 
on  the  industry  of  others  for  a  supply  of  the  most  necessary  ar- 
ticles. It  is  quite  impossible  that  articles  of  daily  use  can  be 
subjected  to  such  tests  as  will  effectually  try  whether  or  not 
they  are  adulterated  with  foreign  ingredients.  Such  an  analysis 
would,  in  most  cases,  require  a  very  nice  chemical  process ;  and, 
even  if  it  were  practicable,  nobody  has  time  or  patience  to  apply 
it.  The  honesty  of  the  dealer,  and  of  the  original  manufactur- 
er, is  therefore  the  only  security  to  the  public  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  articles  in  which  he  deals.  The  consumer  can  in 
general  know  nothing  of  their  component  parts ;  he  must  take 
them  as  he  finds  them ;  and,  even  if  he  is  dissatisfied,  he  has 
in  general  no  effectual  means  of  redress.  Among  a  people  of  pri- 
mitive habits,  and  of  limited  knowledge,  deception  would  neither 
be  easy  nor  profitable.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  cheat  suijh 
a  race  of  homely  consumers  out  of  the  little  which  they  lay  out  in 
the  gratification  of  their  simple  wants.  It  is  only  in  tne  valuable 
products  manufactured  to  pamper  luxury  and  wealth,  that  arti*- 
cles  can  be  found  which  it  becomes  profitable  to  counterfeit ;  and 
it  is  only  in  a  highly  refined  community  where  improvements 
abound,  and  where  wealth  and  ingenuity  are  widely  diffused, 
that  fraud,  finding  everywhere  agents  ready  to  execute  its  ne- 
farious purposes,  can  be  prosecuted  on  a  great  scale. 

It  will  accordingly  be  found,  that  as  crimes  of  violence  decrease 
with  the  progress  of  society,  frauds  are  multiplied ;  and  that  there 
springs  up  in  every  prosperous  country  a  race  of  degenerate  trad- 
ers and  manufacturers,  whose  business  is  to  cheat  and  to  deceive ; 
who  pervert  their  talents  to  the  most  dishonest  purposes,  prefer- 
ring the  illicit  gains  thus  acquired  to  the  fair  profits  of  honour- 
able dealing;  and  counterworking,  by  their  sinister  arts,  the  ge- 
neral improvement  of  society.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  extensive 
frauds  to  which  the  modern  device  of  paper  currency  has  given 
rise ;  and  how  much  talent,  ingenuity  and  address,  has  been 
prostituted  to  the  unworthy  purpose  of  manufacturing,  and 
sending  into  circulation,  counterfeit  bank  notes.  The  practice 
of  forgery  has  increased  of  late  years  to  an  alarming  extent, 
even  under  all  the  terrors  of  the  Criminal  law ;  and  the  various 
contrivances  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  adopted,  to 
render  imitation  difficult,  and  easy  of  detection,  have  been  rival- 
led, and  even  outdone,  by  the  illicit  dealers  in  this  counterfeit 
article.    In  like  manner,  in  almost  every  branch  of  manufkc-* 
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ture,  there  are  fraudulent  dealers,  who  are  instigated  by  the 
thirst  of  gain  to  debase  the  articles  which  they  vend  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  to  exact  a  high  price  for  what  is  comparatively  cneap 
and  worthless.  After  pointing  out  various  deceptions  of  this 
nature,  Mr  Accum,  the  ingenious  author  of  the  work  before  us, 
proceeds  in  his  account  of  those  frauds  in  the  following  terms. 

*  The  same  system  of  adulteration  extends  to  articles  used  in  va- 
rious trades  and  manufactures.  For  instance,  linen  tape,  and  various 
other  household  commodities  of  that  kind,  instead  of  being  manufac- 
tured of  linen  thread  only,  are  made  up  of  linen  and  cotton.  Colours 
for  piiinting,  not  only  those  used  by  artists,  such  as  ultramarine,  car- 
nune,  and  lake,  Antwerp  blue,  chrome  yellow,  and  Indian  ink ;  but 
also  the  coarser  colours  used  by  the  common  house-painter,  are  more 
or  less  adulterated.  Thus,  of  the  latter  kind,  white  lead  is  mixed 
with  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  barytes  ;  vermilion  with  red  lead. 

'  Soap  used  in  house-keeping  is  frequently  adulterated  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  fine  white  clay,  brought  from  St  Stephens  in  Corn- 
wall. In  the  manufacture  of  printing  paper,  a  large  quantity  of  plaster 
of  Paris  is  added  to  the  paper  stuff,  to  increase  the  weight  of  the 
manufactured  article.  The  selvage  of  cloth  is  oflten  dyed  with  a  - 
permanent  colour,  and  artfully  stitched  to  the  edge  of  cloth  dyed 
with  a  fugitive  dye.  The  frauds  committed  in  the  tanning  of  skins, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  and  jewellery,  exceed  belief.' 
pp.  27-29. 

What  is  infinitely  worse,  however,  than  any  of  those  frauds, 
sophistications,  we  are  informed,  are  carried  on  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent in  all  the  essential  articles  of  subsistence  or  comfort.  So  long 
as  our  dishonest  dealers  do  not  intermeddle  with  these  thin^ 
their  deceptions  are  comparatively  harmless;  the  evil  in  all 
such  cases  amounting  only  to  so  much  pecuniary  damage.  But 
when  they  begin  to  tamper  with  food,  or  with  articles  connected 
with  the  table,  their  frauds  are  most  pernicious :  In  all  cases 
the  nutritive  quality  of  the  food  is  injured,  by  the  artificial  in- 
gredients intermixed  with  it;  and  when  these  ingredients,  as 
frequently  happens,  are  of  a  poisonous  quality,  they  endanger  the 
health  and  even  the  life  of  all  to  whom  they  are  vended.  We  can- 
not conceive  any  thing  more  diabolical  than  those  contrivances ; 
and  we  consider  their  authors  in  a  far  worse  light  than  ordinary 
felons,  who,  being  known,  can  be  duly  guarded  against.  But 
those  fraudulent  dealers  conceal  themselves  under  the  fair  show 
of  a  reputable  traffic — they  contrive  in  this  manner  to  escape 
the  infamy  which  justly  belongs  to  them — and,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  wealth,  credit,  and  character,  to  lurk  in  the  bosom  of 
society,  wounding  the  hand  that  cherishes  them,  and  scattering 
around  them  poison  and  death. 

It  is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  laying  open  the  dishonest  ar- 
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tifices  of  this  class  of  dealers,  that  Mr  Accum  has  published 
the  present  very  interesting  and  popular  work ;  and  he  gives  a 
most  fearful  view  of  the  various  and  extensive  frauds  which  are 
daily^practised  on  the  unsuspecting  pOblic.  After  observing, 
that  of  all  the  deceptions  resorted  to  by  mercenary  dealers,  there 
is  none  more  reprehensible,  and  at  the  same  time  more  prevalent, 
than  those  which  take  place  in  articles  of  food,  he  proceeds,  in 
the  following  passage,  to  point  out  more  particularly  the  extent 
of  this  illicit  traffic. 

^  This  unprincipled  and  nefarious  practice,  increasing  in  degree 
as  it  has  been  found  difficult  of  detection,  is  now  applied  to  almost 
every  commodity  which  can  be  classed  among  either  the  necessaries 
or  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  is  carried  on  to  a  most  alarming  extent 
in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.— -  It  has  been  pursued  by  men 
who,  from  the  magnitude  and  apparent  respectability  of  their  con- 
cerns, would  be  the  least  obnoxious  to  public  suspicion ;  and  their 
successful  example  has  called  forth,  from  among  the  retail  dealers, 
a  multitude  of  competitors  in  the  same  iniquitous  course.  —  To  such 
perfection  of  ingenuity  has  this  system  of  adulterating  food  arrived, 
that  spurious  articles  of  various  kinds  are  everywhere  to  be  found,  made 
up  so  skilfully  as  to  baffle  the  discrimination  of  the  most  experienced 
judges.  —  Among  the  number  of  substances  used  in  domestic  economy, 
which  are  now  very  generally  found  sophisticated,  may  be  dii^tin- 
guished — tea,  coffee,  bread,  beer,  wine,  spirituous  liquors,  salad  oil, 
pepper,  vinegar,  mustard,  cream,  and  other  articles  of  subsistence. 

—  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  single  article  of  food 
which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  an  adulterated  state  ;  and  there  are 
some  substances  which  are  scarcely  ever  to  be  procured  genuine. 

—  Some  of  these  spurious  compounds  are  comparatively  harmless 
when  used  as  food  ;  and  as,  in  these  cases,  merely  substances  of  infe- 
rior value  are  substituted  for  more  costly  and  genuine  ingredients, 
the  sophistication,  though  it  may  affect  our  purse,  does  not  injure 
our  health.  Of  this  kind  are  the  manufacture  of  factitious  pepper» 
the  adulterations  of  mustard,  vinegar,  cream,  &c.  Others,  however, 
^re  highly  deleterious  ;  and  to  this  class  belong  the  adulterations  of 
beer,  wines,  spirituous  liquqrs,  pickles,  salad  oil,  and  m^ny  others. ' 
pp.  2-4. 

There  are,  it  appears,  particular  chemists  who  make  it  their 
sole  employment  to  sijpply  the  unprincipled  brewer  of  porter 
and  ale  with  drugs,  and  other  deleterious  preparations;  while 
others  perform  the  same  ofiice  to  the  wine  and  spirit  merchant, 
as  well  as  to  the  grocer  and  oilman — and  these  illicit  pursuits 
have  asumed  all  tne  order  and  method  of  a  regular  trade.  A 
gi-eat  capital  is  embarked  in  them ;  and  so  artfully  are  they  car- 
X'led  on,  that  the  workmen  are  frequently  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  substances  which  pass  through  their  hands,  or  of  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  adapting  them.     To  one  is  assign^(| 
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the  task  of  proportioning  the  different  ingredients  for  use — to 
another,  the  composition  and  preparation  of  them — and  the 
articles  are  finally  transmitted  to  the  manufacturer,  who  uses 
them  in  such  a  disguised  state,  as  effectually  conceals  their  real 
qualities.  In  some  cases,  men  of  the  most  correct  principles 
^ave  been  found  engaged  in  the  sale  of  articles  highly  delete- 
rious, without  knowing  it — -the  mystery  of  their  original  manu- 
facture having  ^been  lost  in  the  course  of  the  artificial  process 
by  which  they  are  prepared  for  use,  and  from  the  many  cir- 
cuitous channds  by  which  they  find  their  way  to  the  retail 
dealer.  Self-interest  is  the  great  incentive  to  those  frauds ;  and 
liitherto,  the  ingenuity  of  individuals,  animated  by  this  prin- 
ciple, has  been  more  than  a  match  for  the  strictest  prohibitions. 
'  The  eager  and  insatiaible  thirst  for  gain, '  (Mr  Accum  justly 
observes),  '  which  seems  to  be  a  leadmg  characteristic  of  the 

*  times,  calls  into  action  every  human  faculty,  and  gives  an  ir- 

*  resistible  impulse  to  the  power  of  invention ;  and  where  lucre 

*  becomes  the  reigning  principle,   the  possible  sacrifice  of  a 

*  fellow-creature's  life  is  a  secondary  consideration.  ^ 

Mr  Accum  having  exhibited  this  general  view  of  his  subject, 
proceeds  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  articles  most  com- 
«nonly  counterfeited,  and  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  ingredi- 
ents used  in  sophisticating  them.  He  commences  with  a  disser- 
tation on  the  qualities  of  good  Water,  in  which  he  briefly  points 
out  the  dangerous  sophistications  to  which  it  is  liable,  from  the 
administration  of  foreign  ingredients.  He  censures  in  the  strong- 
■est  terms  th«  practice  of 'keeping  water  in  l^eaden  resQrvoirs.  The 
effects  of  lead,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  are  known  to  be 
pernicious  in  the  extreme,:  and  though  pure  water  exercises  no 
perceptible  influence  on  this  metal,  yet  when  air  is  admitted,  a 
.portion  of  the  lead  is  dissolved  in  tlie  liquid.  The  white  line 
to  be  seen  in  leaden  cisterns  at  the  surface,  where  the  metal  is 
acted  on  by  the  air  and  the  water,  is  formed  by  a  dissolution  of 
the  lead ;  and  this vsubstance  is  highly  deleterious.  It  was  on  this 
^account  that  leaden  conduits  were  universally  proscribed  by  the 
ancients  for  the  conveyance  of  water.  According  to  its  differ- 
ent qualities,  potable  water  varies  in  its  power  of  corroding  lead ; 
And  though,  in  its  natural  state,  it  may  produce  little  effect, 
yet,  in  many  cases,  when  it  becomes  tinctured  in  a  very  slight 
/degree  with  foreign  ingredients,  its  action  on  the  metal  is  con- 
siderably increased ;  and  Mr  Accum  relates  several  examples 
of  whole  families  being  afflicted  with  painful  maladies,  from  in- 
cautiously using  water  in  which  lead  had  been  dissolved. 

But  in  the  case  of  water,  the  adulteration  is  purely  accidents 
nl,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  other  articles  specified  by  Ml 
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Accum.  In  the  making  of  Bread,  mere  especially  in  London, 
various  ingredients  are  occasiendly  mingled  with  the  dough* 
To  suit  the  caprice  of  his  customers,  the  baker  is  obliged  to 
have  his  bread  light  and  porous,  and  of  a  pure  white.  It  is 
impossible  to  produce  this  sort  of  bread  from  flour  alone^  un- 
less it  be  of  the  finest  quality.  The  best  flour,  however,  being 
mostly  used  by  the  biscuit-bakers  and  pastry-cooks,  it  is  only 
from  the  inferior  sorts  that  bread  is  made ;  and  it  becomes  ne^- 
cessary,  in  order  to  have  it  of  that  light  and  porous  quality,  and 
of  a  fine  white,  to  mix  alum  with  the  oough.  Without  this  tn^re- 
dient,  the  flour  used  by  the  London  bsucers  would  not  yield  so 
white  a  bread  as  that  sold  in  the  metropolis.  The  quantity  of 
alum  necessary  to  be  used,  depends  entirely  on  the  genuineness 
of  the  flour,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  from  whicn  it  is  ob^ 
tained.  Tiie  smallest  quantity  which  can  be  employed  with  ef- 
fect to  make  a  light,  wnite,  and  porous  bread,  is  from  three  to 
four  ounces  of  alum  to  a  sack  of  flour,  weighing  240  pounds. 
If  the  flour  happens  to  be  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  in  any  de'> 

free  spoiled,  a  greater  quantity  of  alum  will  be  required ;  and 
crein  consists  the  fraud,  that  the  baker  is  enabled,  by  the  use 
of  this  ingredient,  to  produce  from  bad  materials  bread  that  is 
light,  white,  and  porous,  but  of  which  the  quality  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  appearance,  and  thus  to  impose  upon  the  public* 
The  contrivances  adopted  to  conceal  this  fraud,  are  pointed  out 
in  the  following  passage  by  Mr  Accum. 

*  The  baker  asserts  that  he  does  not  put  alum  into  bread  ;  but  he 
is  well  aware  that,  in  purchasing  a  certain  quantity  of  flour,  he  must 
take  a  sack  of  sharp  whites  (a  term  given  to  flour  contaminated  with 
8  quantity  of  alum),  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
produce  light,  white,  and  porous  bread,  from  a  half-spoiled  material. 

*  The  wholesale  mealman  frequently  purchases  this  spurious  com- 
modity (which  forms  a  separate  branch  of  business  in  the  hands  of 
certain  individuals),  in  order  to  enable  himself  to  sell  his  decayed 
and  half- spoiled  flour. 

^  Other  individuals  furnish  the  baker  with  alum  mixed  up  with 
salt,  under  the  obscure  denomination  of  stttffl  There  are  wholesale 
manufacturing  chemists,  whose  sole  business  is  to  crystallize  alum, 
in  such  a  form  as  will  adapt  this  salt  to  the  purpose  or  being  mixed 
in  a  crystalline  state  with  the  crystals,  of  common  salt,  to  disguise 
the  character  of  the  compound.  The  mixture  called  stt^^  is  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  alum,  in  minute  crystals,  and  three  of  commcm 
isilt.  *     pp.  13-15. 

There  is  another  substance,  namely,  subcarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, made  use  of  by  bakers,  in  order  to  produce  lig^t  and  po- 
xous  bread  from  spoiled  flour;  and  this  salt  being  volatilized 
during  the  process  of  baking,  not  a  vestige  of  it  remains  in  the 
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bread.  Potatoes  are  likewise  constantly  used  by  many  bakers; 
and  we  have  heard  it  asserted  on  good  authority)  that  by  this 
admixture  the  bread  is  improved.  In  this  case,  then,  it  is  only 
a  pecuniary  fraud  which  is  practised  on  the  public,  the  baker 
charging  his  customers  the  same  price  for  potatoes  as  for  flour, 
though  they  cost  him  much  less.  The  small  quantity  of  alum 
mixed  in  the  bread,  as  well  as  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  are 
also  said  to  be  perfectly  harmless ;  so  that  the  adulterations 
practised  iti  this  prime  article  of  subsistence,  however  disgrace- 
ful they  may  be,  do  not  appear  to  be  dangerous  to  health. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  tne  adulterations  prac-^ 
tised  in  the  article  of  Wine,  some  of  which  indeed. can  scarcely 
be  called  adulterations,  seeing  that,  from  a  variety  of  base  in- 
gredients, there  is  manufactured  an  entirely  new  and  most  per- 
nicious compound,  calculated  to  defraud  those  who  use  it  both 
of  their  money  and  their  health.     In  every  respect,  wine  is  a 
most  favourable  subject  for  deceptions  of  this  nature.     It  is  a 
costly  article^  and  it  is  in  universal  use ;  among  the  poor  as  a 
cordial,  and  among  the  rich  as  a  luxury.     The  peculiar  quali- 
ties too  for  which  wine  is  prized,  are  of  a  delicate  nature;  and 
though,  by  experienced  judges,  they  may  be  discerned  with  cer- 
.tainty,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  affect  a  discriminating 
taste  in  wines,  frequently  become  the  -dupes  of  skilful  imposi- 
tions ;  and  the  poor  who  use  wine  as  a  medicine,  and  usually  buy 
it  in  retail,  must  take  what  isj^ven  them,  having  nothing  to 
trust  to  but  the  conscience  of  tne  dealer,  which  has  been  long 
rendered  callous  by  the  love  of  gain.     Wine,  accordingly,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  subject  for  the  most  extensive  and  pernicious  frauds. 
'  All  persons  (Mr  Accum  observes)  moderately  conversant  with 
the  subject,  are  aware,  that  a  portion  of  alum  is  added  to  young  and 
meagre  red  wines>  for  the  purpose  of  brightening  their  colour ;  that 
Brazil  wood,  or  the  husks  of  elderberries  and  bilberries^,  which  are 
imported  from  Germany,  under  the  fallacious  name  of  berri/  dye^  are 
employed  to  impart  a  deep  rich  purple  tint  to  red  port  of  a  pale  co- 
lour ;  that  gypsum  is  used  to  render  cloudy  white  wines  transparent ; 
that  an  additional  astringency  is  imparted  to  immature  red  wines  by 
means  of  oak-wood  and  sawdust,  and  the  husks  of  filberts ;  and  that 
a  mixture  of  spoiled  foreign  and  home-made  wines  is  converted  into 
the  wretched  compound  frequently  sold  in  the  metropolis  by  the 
name  of  genuine  M  Port. ' 

Other  expedients  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  give  flavour  to 
insipid  wines.  For  this  purpose  bitter  almonds  are  occasionally 
employed ;  factitious  port  wine  is  also  flavoured  with  a  tincture 
drawn  from  the  seeds  of  raisins ;  and  other  ingredients  are  fre« 
quently  used,  such  as  sweet  brier,  orris  root,  clary,  cherry  lau- 
tel  .water,  and  elder  flowers.  .  All  these  substances  may  be  pur« 
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chased  by  those  who  know  where  to  apply  for  them ;  and  even  a 
manuscript  receipt-book,  containing  directions  for  preparing 
them,  and  for  managing,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  for  doctoring  all 
sorts  of  wines,  may  oe  obtained  on  payment  of  a  suitable  fee. 
In  London,  the  sophistication  of  wine  i»  carried  to  an  enormous 
extent,  as  well  as  the  art  of  manufacturing  spurious  wine,  which 
has  become  a  regular  trade,  in  which  a  large  capital  is  invested ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  many  thousand  pipes  of  spoiled  cider 
are  annually  sent  to  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  oi  being  con^ 
verted  into  an  imitation  of  port-wine.  That  frauds  of  this  na- 
ture have  been  of  long  standing,  appears  from  a  passage  in  the 
Tatler^  quoted  by  Mr  Accum,  in  which  it  is  stated^  that  there 
is  ih  the  metropcdis  ^  a  certain  fraternity  of  chemical  operators 
who  work  under  ground  in  holes,  caverns,  and  dark  retire- 
ments. ' — '  These  subterraneous  philosophers  (it  is  observed) 
are  daily  employed  in  the  transmutation  of  liquors,  and,  by  the 
power  of  magical  drugs  and  incantations,  raising  under  the 
streets  of  London  the  cnoicest  products  of  the  hiUs  and  valleys 
of  France.  * 

Innumerable  are  the  tricks  practised  to  deceive  the  unwary, 
by  giving  to  weak,  thin,  and  spoiled  wines,  all  the  character- 
istic marks  of  age,  and  also  of  flavour  and  strength.  In  car«- 
rying  on  these  illicit  occupations,  the  division  of  labour  has 
been  completely  established;  each  has  his  own  task  assigned 
him  in  the  confederate  work  of  iniquity ;  and  thus  they  acquire 
dexterity  for  the  execution  of  their  mischievous  purposes.  To 
one  class  is  allotted  the  task  of  crusting^  which  consists  in  lining 
the  interior  surface  of  emp^  wine  bottles  with  a  red  crust. 
This  is  accomplished  by  suffering  a  saturated  hot  solution  of 
«upertartrate  of  potash,  coloured  red  with  a  decoction  of  Bra- 
zil-wood to  crystallize  within  them.  A  similar  operation  is  fre- 
quently performed  on  the  wooden  cask  which  is  to  hold  the 
wine,  and  which,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bottle,  is  artificial- 
ly stained  with  a  red  crust ;  and  on  some  occasions  the  lower  ex*- 
tremities  of  the  corks  in  wine  bottles  are  also  stained  red,  in  order 
to  give  them  the  appearance  of  having  been  long  in  contact  with 
the  wine.  It  is  the  business  of  a  particular  class  of  wine-coopers, 
by  means  of  an  astrfngent  extract  mixed  with  home-made  and  fo- 
reign wines,  to  produce  '  genuine  old  port, '  or  to  give  an  arti- 
ficial flavour  and  colour  to  weak  wine ;  while  the  mellowing  and 
restoring  of  spoiled  white  wines  is  the  occupation  of  another 
class  called  refiners  of  wine.  Other  deceptions  are  practised  by 
fraudulent  dealers,  which  are  still  more  culpable.  The  most 
dangerous  of  these  is  where  wine  is  adulterated  by  an  admixture 
of  lead.    It  is  certain  that  some  preparations  qS  thj^  metal  posr 
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«ess  tbe  property  of  stopping  the  progress  of  wine  to  acidityt 
and  also  qf  clarifying  white  wines  after  they  have  become  mud- 
dy ;  and  in  the  metropolis,  which  seems  to  be  the  head-quarters 
of  all  those  shameful  abuses,  it  is  freely  used  by  the  wine*mer- 
chants  for  this  purpose.  In  Graham's  Treatise  on  Wine-mak- 
ing, under  the  article  of  Secrets,  there  are  directions  how  to 
use  lead  for  the  purpose  either  of  recovering  bad  wine,  or  of 
preventing  wine  from  turning  acid.  It  is  stated,  in  defence  of 
this  practice,  that  the  quantity  of  lead  used  is  so  small,  that  it 
can  produce  no  bad  effects ;  and  that,  besides,  the  lead  does  not 
remain  in  the  wine.  The  contrary,  however,  is  proved  by  che- 
mical analysis ;  and  as  lead  taken  into  the  stomach  is  hicrhly  de- 
leterious, and  occasions  the  most  afflicting  diseases,  wine,  with  the 
smallest  quantity  of  it  intermixed,  becomes  a  slow  but  sure  poison; 
and  Mr  Accum  therefore  justly  observes,  that  the  *  merchant 
or  dealer  who  practises  this  dangerous  sophistication,  adds  the 
crime  of  murder  to  that  of  fraud,  and  deliberately  scatters  the 
seeds  of  disease  and  death  among  those  customers  who  contri- 
bute to  his  emolument. '  The  effects  of  lead  in  improving  wine 
were,  it  appears,  well  known  to  the  ancients,  who  made  use  of 
it  for  this  purpose  long  before  they  were  aware  of  its  pernicious 
'  effects. 

Spirituous  liquors,  which  in  this  country  form  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  consumption,  would,  we  have  every  reason  to  ima- 
gine, be  the  subject  of  equally  extensive  frauds  with  wine,  were 
it  not  that  the  great  quality  of  spirits,  namely,  the  strength, 
admits  of  being  fixed  by  such  easy  and  accurate  tests.  Spirits 
being  subject  to  a  heavy  tax,  it  became  necessary,  for  the  sake 
of  the  revenue,  that  some  certain  method  should  be  adopted 
for  ascertaining  their  strength;  and  several  very  accurate  in- 
struments have  accordingly  been  contrived  for  this  purpose. 
The  deceptions,  therefore,  which  are  practised  by  the  dealers 
in  this  article,  are  chiefly  confined  to  fraudulent  imitations  of 
the  peculiar  flavour  of  different  sorts  of  spirits ;  and  as  this  fla- 
vour constitutes,  along  with  the  strength,  the  value  of  the  spirit, 
the  profit  of  the  dealer  consists  in  imitating  this  quality  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  it  is  produced  in  the  genuine  spirit.  The 
flavour  of  French  brandy  is  imitated,  by  distilling  British  mo- 
lasses spirit  over  wine  lees;  previous  to  which,  however,  the 
spirit  is  deprived  of  its  peculiar  disagreeable  flavour,  by  rectifi- 
cation over  fresh-burnt  charcoal  and  quicklime.  This  opera- 
tion is  performed  by  those  who  are  called  brewers'  druggists, 
and  forms  the  article  in  the  prices-current  called  Spirit  Flavour^ 
Wine  lees  are  imported  into  this  country  for  the  purpose,  and 
they  pay  the  same  duty  as  foreign  wines.  Another  method  of  inn? 
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tating  the  flavotir  of  brandy,  which  is  adopted  by  brandy  mer- 
chants, is  by  means  of  a  spirit  obtained  from  raisin  wine,  after 
it  has  begun  to  become  somewhat  sour.  <  Oak  saw-dust, '  (Mr 
Accum  observes),  ^  and  a  spirituous  tincture  of  raisin  stones,  are 
likewise  used  to  impart  to  new  brandy  and  rum  a  ripe  tasUy  reaem* 
bling  brandy  or  rum  long  kept  in  oaken  casks,  and  a  soipewhat  oily 
consistence,  so  as  to  form  a  durable  froth  at  its  surface,  when  sti:ong« 
ly  agitated  in  a  vial.  The  colouring  substances  are  burnt  sugar,  or 
molasses ;  the  latter  gives  to  imitative  brandy  a  luscious  taste,  and 
fulness  in  the  mouth. '  Gin,  which  is  sold  in  small,  quantities  to 
those  who  judge  of  the  strength  by  the  taste,  is  made  up  for 
sale  by  fraudulent  dealers  with  water  and  sugar;  and  this  ad- 
mixture rendering  the  liquor  turbid,  several  expedients  are  re- 
sorted to,  in  order  ^  clarify  it ;  some  of  which  are  harmless, 
while  others  are  criminal.  A  mixture  of  alum  with  subcarbon- 
ate  of  potash,  is  soi)fietimes  employed  for  this  purpose ;  but  more 
frequently,  in  pkce  of  this,  a  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  , 
and  then  a  sohmon  of  alum, — a  practice  reprobated  bv  Mr  Ac- 
cum as  highly  dangerous,  owing  to  t;he  admixture  of  the  lead 
with  the  spirit,  which  thereby  becomes  poisonous.  After  this 
operation,  it  is  usual  to  give  a  false  appearance  of  strength  to 
the  spirit,  by  mixing  with  it  grains  of  paradise,  guinea  pepper, 
capsicum,  and  other  acrid  and  aromatic  substances. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Malt  liquors,  a  wide  field  is  opened  for 
the  operations  of  fraud.  The  immense  quantity  of  the  article 
ccmsumed,  presents  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the  unprinci- 
pled dealer ;  while  the  vegetable  substances  with  which  Beer  is 
adulterated,  are  in  all  cases  diiGcult  to  be  detected,  and  are  fre- 
quently beyond  the  reach  of  chemical  analysis.  There  is,  accord- 
ingly, xm  article  which  is  the  subject  of  such  varied  and  extensive 
frauds.  These  are  committed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  brewer, 
daring  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  afterwards  by  the  dealer, 
who  deteriorates,  by  fraudulent  intermixtures,  the  liquor  which  he 
sells  to  the  consumer.  The  brewer  is  prohibited  by  act  of  Par- 
liament from  using  any  other  ingredients  than  malt  and  hops; 
and,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  most  experienced  judges, 
the  best  malt  liquor  can  be  made  out  of  thes^  materials,  and  out 
of  these  only.  The  art  then  of  the  fraudulent  brewer,  consists  in 
the  discovery  of  other  and  cheaper  ingredients,  by  which  he 
contrives  to  imitate  the  qualities  of  genuine  beer  or  porter.  In 
a  practical  treatise  on  Brewing,  which  has  run  through  eleven 
editions,  the  author  observes;  that  ^  malt,  to  produce  intoxica- 
tion, must  be  used  in  such  large  quantities  as  would  very  much 
diminish,  if  not  totally  exclude,  the  brewer's  profit. '  Recourse 
must  therefore  be  had  to  less  costly  materials;  apd  though  this 
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practice  is  prohibited  by  several  acts  ci  ParKament,  the  same 
author  affirms,  from  his  own  experience,  that  ^  he  could  never 
produce  the  present  flavoured  porter  without  them.  *  *  *  The 
intoxicating  qualities  of  porter '  (he  continues)  <  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  various  drugs  intermixed  with  it ; '  and,  as  some 
sorts  of  porter  are  more  heady  than  others,  the  difference  arises, 
according  to  this  author,  '  finom  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
stupefying  ingredients '  contained  in  it.  These  consist  of  va- 
rious substances,  some  of  which  are  highly  deleterious.  Thus, 
the  extract  disguised  under  the  name  of  Uack  extracty  and  os- 
tensibly destined  for  the  use  of  tanners  and  dyers,  is  obtained 
by  boiling  the  berries  of  the  cocculus  indicus  in  water,  and  con- 
verting, by  a  subsequent  evaporation,  this  decoction  into  a  stiff 
black  tenacious  mass,  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  narcotio 
and  intoxicating  quality  of  the  poisonous  berry  from  which  it  is 

Prepared.  Quassia,  is  another  substance  employed  in  place  of 
ops,  to  give  the  beer  a  bitter  taste;  and  the  shavings  of  this 
wood  are  sold  in  a  half  torrefied  and  ground  state,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  being  reco^ised.  An  extract  is  also  prepared  of 
quassia  and  liquorice  juice,  which  is  used  in  place  of  hops,  and 
is  technically  called  mtdium.  Quassia  is,  however,  in  every  re-> 
spect,  an  inferior  article  to  bops,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used 
in  beer;  the  latter  possessing  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour, 
and  rendering  the  beer  also  less  liable  to  spoil.  Wormwood 
has  been  used  by  fraudulent  brewers,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  bitter  taste  to  their  beer.  The  other  substances  with  which 
beer  is  adulterated,  are  molasses,  honey,  vitriol,  grains  of  para« 
dise,  opium,  extract  of  poppies,  copperas,  l^panisb  liquorice^ 
hartshorn  shavings,  caraway  and  coriander  seeds,  mixed  with  a 
portion  of  nux  vomica,  orange  powder,  ginger,  &c. 

The  practice  of  adulterating  beer  appears  to  be  of  ancient 
date ;  and  there  is  an  act  of  Queen  Anne,  prohibiting  the  brew- 
er from  die  use  of  cocculus  indicus,  or  any  other  unwholesome 
ingredients.  For  nearly  a  century,  however,  few  instances  of 
any  convictions  are  to  be  met  with  under  this  act.  It  is  in  mo* 
dem  times  that  this  fraud  appears  chiefly  to  have  flourished,, 
and,  more  especially,  during  Uie  period  of  the  late  French  war* 
From  this  time,  great  quantities  of  cocculus  indicus  heg&n  to  be 
imported  from  the  Continent,  although  an  additional  duty  was 
laid  on  it ;  so  that  the  quantity  brougnt  into  the  country  for  five 
years  subsequent  to  the  period  alluded  to,  exceeds  that  import- 
ed for  the  twelve  preceding  years.  The  price  of  the  drug  has 
also  risen  from  2s.  to  7s.  per  pound ;  which  afibrds  the  most  un- 

*  Child  on  ^^wiog^  p.  16. 
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equivocal  proof  of  an  increased  demand  for  the  article.  The 
progress  of  this  nefarious  trade  is  described  by  Mr  Accum  in 
the  following  passage, 

<  It  was  at  the  period  to  which  we  have  alluded,  that  the  prepar- 
ation of  an  extract  of  cocculus  indicus  first  appeared,  as  a  new  sale- 
able commodity,  in  the  price*  currents  of  brewers' ^druggists.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  also  that  a  Mr  Jacksoir,  of  notorious  memory,  fell 
upon  Uie  idea  of  brewing  beer  ffom  various  drugs,  without  any  malt 
and  hops.  This  chemist  did  not  turn  brewer  himself;  but  he  struck 
out  the  more  profitable  trade  of  teaching  his  mystery  to  the  brewers 
for  a  handsome  fee.  From  that  time  forwards,  written  directions, 
and  receipt-books  for  using  the  chemical  preparations  to  be  substicut* 
ed  for  malt  and  hops,  were  respectively  sold ;  and  many  adepts  soon 
afterwards  appeared  everywhere,  to  instruct  brewers  in  the  nefarious 
practice  first  poin;ted  out  by  Mr  Jackson.  From  that  time,  also,  the? 
fraternity  of  brewers'-chemists  took  its  rise.  They  made  it  their  chief 
business  to  send  travellers  all  over  the  country  with  lists  and  samples 
exhibiting  the  price  and  quality  of  the  articles  manufactured  by  them 
for  the  use  of  brewers  only.  Thieir  trade  spread  far  and  wide ;  but 
it  was  amongst  the  country  brewers  chiefly  that  they  found  the  most 
custoiiiers;  and  li  is  amongst  them,  up  to  the  present  day,  as  I  am 
assured  by  some  of  these  operators,  on  whose  veracity  I  can  rely, 
that  the  greatest  quantities  of  unlawful  ingredients  are  sold.  *— 
pp.  158-160. 

Not  only  is  the  use  of  all  these  deleterious  substances  strictly 
prohibited  to  the .  brewer  under  severe  penalties ;  but  all  drug-* 
gists  or  grocers  convicted  of  supplying  him  with  any  of  them^ 
or  who  have  them  in  their  possession,  >are  liable  to  severe  penal- 
ties ;  and  Mr  Accum  gives  a  list  of  twenty-nine  convictions  for 
this  offence,  from  the  year  1812  to  1819.  From  the  year  1815 
to  1819,  the  number  of  brewers  prosecuted  and  convicted  of 
using  illegal  ingredients  in  their  breweries,  amounts  to  thirty- 
four.  Numerous  seizures  have  also  been  made  during  the  same 
period  at  various  breweries  and  in  the  warehouses  of  brewers'- 
druggists,  of  illegal  ingredients,  to  be  used  in  the  brewing  of 
beer,  some  of  them  hignly  deleterious. 

Malt  liquors,  after  tney  are  delivered  by  the  brewer  to  the 
retail' dealer,  are  still  destined  to  undergo  various  mutations 
before  they  reach  the  consumer.  It  is  a  common  practice  with 
the  retailers  of  beer,  though  it  be  contrary  to  law,  to  mix  table- 
beer  with  strong  beer ;  and,  to  disguise  this  fraud,  recourse  is 
had  to  various  expedients.  It  is  a  well  known  property  of  ge- 
nuine beer,  that  when  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another,  it 
bears  a  strong  white  froth,  without  which  professed  judges  would 
not  pronounce  the  liquor  good.  This  property  is  lost,  however, 
when  table-beer  is  pixed  with  strong  beer ;  and  to  restore  it>  » 
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mixture  of  trhat  is  called  beer-heading  is  added,  compcKsed  of 
common  green  vitriol,  alum,  and  salt.     To  give  a  pungent  taste 
to  weak  insipid  beer,  capsicum  and  grains  of  paradise,   two 
highly   acrid  substances,  are  employed;  and,  of  late,  a  con- 
centrated tincture  of  these  articles  has  appeared  for  sale  in  the 
pcices-current  of  Brewers^-druggists.    To  bring  beer  forward, 
as  it  is  technically  called,  or  to  make  it  hard,  a  portion  of  sul« 
phuric  acid  is  mixed  with  it,  which,  in  an  instant,  produces  an 
imitation  of  the  age  of  eighte^i  months ;  and  stale,  half-spoiled, 
or  sour  beer^  is  convert^  into  mild  beer,  by  the  simple  admix- 
ture of  an  alkali  or  an  alkaline  earth;  oyster-shell  powder,  and 
subcarbonate  of  potash^  or  soda^  being  usually  employed  for 
that  purpose.     In  order  to  show  that  these  deceptions  are  not 
imaginary,  Mr  Accum  refers  to  the  frequent  convictions  of 
brewers  for  those  fraudulent  practices,   and   to  the  seizures 
which  have  been  made  at  different  breweries  of  illegal  ingredi- 
ents— ^a  list  of  which,  and  of  the  proprietors  of  the  breweries  ^ 
where  they  were  seized,  he  has  extracted  from  the  Minutes  of 
the.  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  In- 
quire into  the  Price  and  Quality  of  Beer.     It  may  be  observed^ 
that  while  some  of  the  sophistications  of  beer  appear  to  be  per- 
fectly harmless,  other  substances  are  frequently  employed  for 
this  purpose  which  are  highly  deleterious,  and  which  must  " 
gradually  undermine  the  health  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
used. 

Many  others  of  the  most  ordinary  articles  of  consumption, 
are  mentioned  by  our  author  as  being  the  object  of  the  most 
disgusting  and  pernicious  frauds.  Tea,  it  is  well  known,  from 
the  numerous  convictions  which  have  lately  taken  place,  has 
been  counterteited  to  an  enormous  extent ;  and  copper,  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  the  chief  ingredient  made  use  of  for  effect- 
ing the  imitation.  The  practice  of  adulterating  coffee,  has 
also. been  carried  <m  for  a  long  time,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent; wlrile  black  and  white  pepper,  Cayenne  pepper,  mustard, 
pickles  of  all  sorts,  have  been  all  of  them  debased  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  baser,  and,  in  many  cases,  poisonous  ingredients. 
Ground  pepper  is  frequently  sophisticated  by  an  admixture 
from  the  sweepings  of  the  pepper  warehouses.  These  sweep- 
ings are  purchased  in  the  market  under  the  initials  P.  D.,  sig- 
nifying pepper  dust-  *  An  inferior  sort  of  this  vile  refuse  (Mr 
Accum  observes),  *  or  the  sweeping^  of  P.  D.,  is  distmguished 
*  among  venders  by  the  abbreviation  of  D.  P.  D.,  denoting 
'  dust,  or  dirt  of  pepper  dust. ' 

Of  those  various  frauds  so  ably  exposed  in   Mr  Accum's 
work^  and  which  are  so  much  the  m<)re  dangerous,  as  they  are 
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comitiitted  under  the  disguise  of  an  honourable  trade,  il  is  im-' 
possible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  strong  reprobation ;  and  in 
ihe  first  impulse  of  our  indignation,  we  were  inclined  to  avenge 
9ucli  iniquitous  practices  by  some  signal  punishment.  We  na* 
tumlly  reflect,  that  such  offences,  in  whatever  light  they  are 
viewed,  are  of  a  far  deeper  dye  than  many  of  those  for  which 
our  sanguinary  code  awards  the  penalty  of  death — and  we  won- 
der that  the  punishment  hitherto  inflicted,  ha»  been  limited  io 
a  fine.  If  we  turn  our  view,  however,  from  the  nK>ral  turpi- 
tude of  the  act,  to  a  calm  consideration  of  that  important  ques-« 
tton,  namely.  What  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  protecting 
the  community  from  those  frauds  ? — we  will  then  see  strong 
reasons  for  preferring  the  lighter  punishment.  We  do  not 
find  from  experience,  that  offences  are  prevented  by  severe  pu- 
nishments. On  the  contrary,  the  crime  of  forgery,  under  the 
most  unrelenting  execution  of  the  severe  law  against  it,  hai 
crown  more  frequent.  As  those,  therefore,  by  wnom  the  of- 
fence of  adulterating  articles  of  provision  is  committed,  are 
generally  creditable  and  wealthy  individuals,  the  infliction  of  a 
heavy  fine,  accompanied  by  public  disgrace,  se^ns  a  very  suit^ 
able  punishment :  And  if  it  be  duly  and  reasonably  applied, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  effectual  to  check,  and 
finally  to  root  out,  those  disgraceful  frauds. 


Art.  VIIL  A  Sicilian  Story.  With  Diego  de  MontiUa  ;  an4 
other  Poems.  By  Bary  Cornwali..  12mo«  pp.180.  Lon* 
don,  1820. 

A  GOon  imitation  of  what  is  excellent,  is  generally  preferable 
-^^  to  original  mediocrity : — Only  it  provokes  dangerous  com- 
parisons— and  makes  failures  more  conspicuous — and  sometimes 
jeminds  us  that  excellent  things  are  imitable  by  their  faults— 
and  that  too  diligent  a  study  of  the  wonders  of  Art,  is  apt  to 
lead  into  some  forgetfulness  of  the  beauties  of  Nature. 

In  spite  of  all  these  dangers  we  must  «ay  that  the  author  be- 
fore us  is  a  very  good  imitator — and  unquestionably,  for  the  most 
Sart,  of  very  good  models.  His  style  is  chiefly  moulded,  and 
is  versification  modulated  on  the  pattern  of  Shakespeare,  and 
the  other  dramatists  of  that  glorious  age — ^particularly  Marlow, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Massinger.  He  has  also  copied 
something  from  Milton  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  amorous  ca* 
valiers^of  the  Usurpation — and  then  passing  disdainfully  over 
all  the  intermediate  writers,  has  flung  himself  fairly  into  tbe 
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arms  of  Lord  Byron,  Coleridge,  "Wordsworth,  andLrigtiHwrft. 
.*--This  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  rather  a  vtdem  tranftitioQ ; 
and  likely  to  lead  to  something  of  an  incongruous  mixture.  But 
the  materials  really  harmonize  very  tolerwly ;  and  the  candid 
reader  of  the  work  will  easily  discover  the  secret  of  this  amal- 
gamation* 

In  the  Jltst  place,  Mr  Cornwall  is  himself  a  poet — fttid  one  of 
no  mean  rate ; — ^and  not  being  a  maker  of  parodies  or  cento^  He 
does  not  imitate  by  indiscriminately  caricaturing  the  prominent 
peculiarities  of  his  models,  or  crowding  together  their  esterdal 
or  mechanical  characteristfcs — ^but  merely  disciplines  his  own 
genius  in  the  school  of  theirs — and  tinges  the  creatures  cf  hb 
&ncy  with  the  colouring  which  glows  in  theirs^  In  the  negtt 
place,  and  what  is  mucn  more  important,  it  iK  obvious,  that 
a  man  may  imitate  Shakespeare  ana  his  great  compeei'^^  witii^ 
out  presuming  to  rival  their  variety  or  universality,  and  mere- 
ly by  endeavouring  to  eopycme  or  two  of  their  mimy  styles 
and  excellences* — This  is  the  case  widi  Mr  C.  He  does  ndt 
meddle  with  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  the  nitgfaty  poet.; 
and  still  less  with  his  boundless  humour  and  fr€»h-springinfr 
merriment*  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  FalstafF  or  Silence ;  <um 
does  not  venture  himself  in  the  lists  with  Macbeth,  or  Lear,  oir 
Othello.  It  is  the  tendei;,  the  sweet,  and  the  fandiful  only,  that 
he  aspires  to  copy — ^the  girlish  innocence  and  lovely  sorrow  <rf. 
Juliet,  Imogen,  rerdita,  or  Viola — the  enchanted  solitude  (if 
Prospero  and  his  daughter — the  etherial  loves  and  jealousies  of 
Oberon  and  Titania,  and  those  other  magical  scenes^  all  perfuH^ 
ed  with  love  and  poetry,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  a  celestifd 
spring,  which  lie  scattered  in  every  part  of  nis  writings.—- The, 
genius  of  Fletcher,  perhaps,  is  more  akin  to  Mr  C/s  muse  of' 
imitation,  than  the  soaring  and  *  extravagant  spirit  *  of  l%ake» 
speare ;  and  we  think  we  can  trace,  in  more  places  than  one,  thd 
impression  which  his  fancy  has  received  from  die  patient  suffer- 
ing and  sweet  desolation  of  Aspatia,  in  his  Maid's  tragedy.  It 
is.  the  youthful  Milton  only  that  he  has  presumed  to  copy — ^the 
Milton  of  Lycidas  and  Comqs,  and  the  Arcadesi  and  the  Se^ 
raphic  Hymns — ^not  the  lofty  and  austere  Milton  of  the  Paradise* 
li'rom  Jonson,  we  think,  he  has  imitated  sotpe  ai  those  exqui* 
fiite  songs  and  lyrical  pieces  that  lie  buried  in  the  rubbish  of  hisr 
inasks,  and  which  continued  to  be  the  models  for  all  such  writings 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Restoratia»i  There  arc  no  traces^ 
we  thinkj  of  Drydert^  or  Pope,  or  Youngj — or  of  any  body  els^ 
indeed^  till  we  come  down  to  Lord  Byron^  and  our  other  tunef^ 
contemporaries. — From  what  we  have  already  said,  it  will  be  tm^ 
decstood,  that  Mr  C.  has  not  thought  of  imitating  aU  Byro%  atqr 
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more  thta  all  Sliakespeare.    He  leaves  trntouched  tlie  mockery 

-  and  misanthropy,  as  well  as  much  of  the  force  and  energy  of  the 

■  noble  Lord's  poetry-— and  betakes  himself  only  to  its  deep  sense 

of  beauty,  and  the  grace  and  tenderness  that  are  so  often  and 

so  strangely  inlerwoven  with  those  less  winniw  characteristics. 

—It  is  the  poetry  of  Manfred,  of  Parisina,  of  Ilaidee  an^  Thyr- 

'  s%  that  he  aims  at  copying,  and  not  the  higher  and  more  energetic 

'  tone  of  the  Corsair,  or  Chiide  Haroldf  or  Don  Juan.— ^ He  has 

indeed  borrowed  the  manner  of  this  last  {Hece  in  two  of  the  poems 

in  this  little  volume — but  has  shown  no  great  aptitude  for  wit 

or  sarcasm,  and  has  succeeded  only  in  the  parts  that  are  pathe^ 

tic  and  tender.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  tlie  diction  of  Words^- 

-worth  and  Coleridge,  and  some  imitation  of  their  beaoties ;  But 

we  think  the  natural  bent  of  bis  genius  is  more  like  that  ol* 

Xieigh  Hunt  than  any  other  author. — He  has  the  same'  play  of 

fancy,  and  the  same  capacity  of  deep  and  delicate  feeling,  toge- 

•ther  with  the  same  relish  for  the  old  Italian  poeU*y,  and  the 

Slain  and  simple  pathos  of  Dante  and  Boccacio.-^ We  doubt, 
owever,  whether  he  has  equal  force  of  origmal  talent,  or  whe- 
ther he  could  have  written  any  thing  so  good,  on  the  whole, 
as  the  beautiful  story  of  Rimini:  But  he  nas  better  taste  and 
better  judgment — or,  what  perhaps  is  but  saying  the  same  thing, 
he  has  less  affectation,  and  far  less^onceitr  He  has  scarcely 
Any  other  affectation,  indeed,  than  is  almost  necessarily  implied 
in  a  sedulous  imitator  of  difBcult  models — and  no  visible  con- 
ceit at  all.  On  tlie  contrary,  we  cannot  help  supposing  him  to 
be  a  very  natural  and  amiable  person,  who  has  taken  to  write 
.poetry,  more  for  the  love  he  bears  it,  than  the  fame  to  which  it 
may  raise  him — who  cares  nothing  for  the  sects  and  factions 
into  which  the  poetical  world  may  be  divided-^but,  regarding 
himself  as  a  debtor  to  every  writer  who  has  given  him  pleasure^ 
desires  nothing  better  than  to  range  freely  over  the  whole  Par- 
nassian garden,  ^  stealing  and  giving  odour'  with  a  free  spirit 
and  a  grateful  and  joyous  heart* 

'It  is  this  apparent  devotion  to  the  purer  part  of  his  art— and 
the  total  exclusion  of  all  contentious  and  dogmatical  matter,  tliat 
constitutes  the  great  charm  of  his  writing.  .  The  fever  of  party 
spirit,  and  the  bitterness  of  speculative  contention,  have  of  late 
rvciars  infected  all^our  literature ;  and  Poetry  itself,  instead  of  be- 
ing the  balm  and  anod3me  of  minds  hurt  and  ruffled  with  the  rug* 
^ed  tasks  and  angry  struggles  of  the  world,  has  too  often  been 
made  the  vehicle  of'^moroTand  political  animosity,  religious  anti- 
pathy and  personal  offence.  We  cannot  always,  witli  Sd  our  phi- 
losophy, escape  the  soil  and  tarnish  of  those  contagious  pursuits ; 
hut  it  IS  delightful  to  turn  from  them  awhile,  to  the  unalloyed 


sweets  of  sucb  poetry  as.  Mr  Goromell*9t  aod^tOt  refreiti  our 
fancies,  and  slT^^ben  and  compqse  our  good  afiectkin^  «mong 
the  images  of  love  and  beau^  akd  gentle  sgrmpotb j  and  sorrow^ 
with  which  it  everywhere  presents  usi  It  is  timey  however,  to 
impart  a  portion  of  these  soothing  strains  to  our  readers  also ; 
as  we  are  sure  w6  haVe  air<^ady  daid  more  thati  enough  to  ex- 
plain to  the  intelligent  the  <^inion  We  entertain  of  them,  and 
the  principle  oamich  we  conceive  them  to  be  constructed. 

The  fiitt^  and,  in  oUr  opinioih  the  finest  poem  in  the  book, 
is  <  the  Sicifian  Story; '  the,  dutline^  and  «  good  deal  of  the 
details  of  which,  are  taken  from  a  well  known  tale  in  the  De- 
cameron. It  is  in  the  sweet  and  irirwular  measure  of  Lycidas 
— ^though  in  a  much  mot^  familiar  and  dramatic^  strain  o(  dic- 
tion than  any  of  the  Miltonic  varieties;  The  fcdlowing  ver&ee 
iappeaf  to  us  exd^emely  beaiitifuL 

*  One  night  a  masque  was  held  witHin  the  walls 
Of  a  Sicilian  palace :  the  gay  flowers 
Cast  life  and  beauty  o'er  the  marble  halls, 
And,  in  remoter  spots,  fresh  waterfalls 
That  'rose  half  hidden  by  sweet  lesion  bowers 
A  low  and  silver- voicecl  music  niade :  ... 

And  diere  the  frail  perfuming  woodoine  strayed 
Winding  its  slight  arms  'round  the  cypress  bough, 
And  as  in  femiie  trust  seemed  there  to  grow, 
Like  woman's  love  'midst 'sorrow  flourishing : 
And  every  odorous  plant  aud  brighter  thing 
Born  of  Uie  sunny  skies  and  weeping  raiu, 
That  frbm  the  bosdm  of  the  spring 
Starts  into  life  and  beauty  once  again, 
Blossom'd ;  and  there  in  walks^  of  evergreen, 
Gay  cavaliers  aod  dames  high-born  and  fair, 
Wearing  that  rich  and  melancholy  smile 
That  can  so  Well  beguile 
The  human  heart  from  its  recess,  were  seen. 
And  lovers  full  of  love  or  studious  care 
Wissting  their  rhymes  upon  the  soflt  night  air. 
And  spirits  that  never  till  the  morning  sleep. 
And,  far  away,  the  mountain  Etna  flung 
Eternally  Its  pyramid  of  flame 
High  as  the  heav'ns,  while  from  its  heart  Uiere  came 
Hollow  and  subterranean  noises  deep, 
And  all  around  the  constellations  hung 
Their  starry  lamps,  lighting  the  midnight  sky, 
As  to  do  honour  to  that  revelry. 

Yet  was  there  one  in  that  gay  shifting  crowd 
Siek  at  the  soul,  with  sorrQw  :  her  quiek  eye 
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'liftn  r%Bt\t9»  thro*  the  Ihfong,  knA  thkn  she  bbwe4 
Her  head  upon  herbreait,  and  one  chedk'd  sigh 
Breath'd  sweet  reproach  'gainst  her  Italian  boy» 
The  dark^eyed  Guido  whom  she  loved  so  well ; 
(O  how  he  loved  Sicilian  Isabel  1) 
W|iy  came  be  not  that  night  to  share  the  joy 
That  sate  on  every  face»  *  &jc. 

Dark  Guido  came  not  all  that  night,  while  she 

His  young  and  secret'bride  sate  watching  there. 

Pale  as  the  marble  columns :  She  search'd  around 

And  'round,  and  sicken'd  at  the  revdry ; 

Btit  if  she  heard  a  quick  or  lighter  bound 

Half  'rose  and  gazed,  and  o'er  her  tearful  sight 

Drew  her  white  hand  to  see  his  raven  hair 

Come  down  in  masses  like  the  starless  night ; 

And  'neath  each  shortened  mask  she  strove  the  while 

To  catch  his  sweet  Inimitable  smile. 

Opening  such  lips  as  the  boy  Hylas  wore ; 

(He  tirhom  the  wild  and  wanton  Nymphs  of  yore 

Stole  from  A.lcmena's  Son ;)     But  one,  and  then 

Another  passed,  and  bowed,  and  passed  again.  *  pp.  8--10. 

tier  brother,  who  had  always  thwarted  her  love,  passes  near 
her ;  and  in  accents  of  hate  and  bitter  scorn,  pronounces  the 
naine  of  Guido.  She  shudders  at  the  ill-omened  sounds;  and 
the  poet  proceed^  to  describe  how  the  lovers  had  passed  the 
morhing. 

*  That  raof n  ihef  sait  upon  the  sea-beach  green  ; 
For  in  that  land  the  sward  springs  fresh  and  free 
Close  to  the  ocean,  and.no  tides  are  seen 
To  break  the  glassy  quiet  of  the  sea : 
And  Guido,  with  his  arm  'round  Isabel, 
Unclasped  the  fresses-of  her  chesnut  hair, 
Which  in  her  white  and  heaving  bosom  fell 
Like  things  enamoured,  and  then  with  jealous  air 
Bade  the  soft  amorous  winds  not  wanton  there ; 
And  then  his  dark  eyes  sparMed,  and  he  Wound 
The  fillets  like  a  coronet,  around 
Her  browy  and  bade  her  rise  and  be  a  queen. 
And  oh  !  'twas  sweet  to  see  her  delicate  hand 
Pressed  'gainst  his  parted  lips,  a»  tho'  to  check 
In  mimic  imger  ail  those  whispers  bland 
He  knew  so  well  to*  use,  and  on  his  neck 
Her  round  atm  hung,  while  half  as  in  commahd 
And  half  -^itreaty  did  her  swimming  eye 
Speak  o^  forbearance,  'till  from  her  pouting  lip 
He-snaicfoed  thd  hn^ey-dews  that  loveta  sip, 


And  then,  in  ertms^iiing  beiutj^y  f^ajfUly 
She  frowned>  4od  y^ore  that  self-betrajii^  air 
That  w^muk  loved  and  flattered  lave  to 


Oft  would  lie,  as  on  tliat  same  spot  they  lay- 
Beneath  the  last  light  of  a  summer's  day, 
Tell  (and  would  watch  the  whOe  her  stedfks^  eye,) 
How  on  the  lone  Pacific  he  had  been. 
When  the  Sea  Lion' on  his  watery  way 
Went  rolling  thr-o'  the  billows  green, 
And  shook  that  ocean's  dead  tranquillity : 
And  he  would  tell  her  of  past  times,  and  where 
He  runbled  in  bis  boyhood  far  away. 
And  spoke  of  other  worlds  and  wonders  fair 
And  mighty  and  roagnifioent,  for  he 
Had  seen  the  bright  sun  worshipped  like  a  god 
Upon  that  laiid  where  first  ColUifibiis  trod ; 
And  traveUed  by  the  deep  S^t  Lawrence'  tidei 
And  by  Niagara's  cataracts  of  foamp 
And  seen  the  wild  deer  roam 
Amongst  interminable  forests,  where 
The  serpent  and  the  savage  have  their  lair 
Together.    Nature  tkere  in  wildest  guise 
Stands  und^based  and  nearer  to  the  skies; 
And  'midst  her  gialit  treies  and  Uratcra  wide 
The  bones  of  things  forgotten,  buried  deep, 
Give  glimpses  of  an  elder  world,  espied 
By  us  but  in  tlu^  fine  and  dre^nrv  sleep. 
When  Fancy,  ever  the  mother  of  deep  truth, 
Br;eathes  her  dim  oracles  on  the  soul  of  youth. '    pp.  1S-I5. 
She  retires  heart-brok^i  from  the  banquet;  and  dretos  tba|( 
her  beloved  stands  before  her,  and  says  •   f 

'  Awake  and  search  yon  dell,  for  I 
'  Though  risen  above  my  old  mortality, 

*  Have  left  my  mangled  and  upburied  limbs 

*  A  prey  for  wolves  hard  by  the  waters  theff , 

*  And  one  lock  of  my  black  and  curled  hair, 

*  That  one  I  vowed  to  thee  my  beauty  1  swims 

*  Like  a  mere  weed  upoii  the  mountam  river  $ 

*  And  those  dark  eyes  you  used  to  love  so  wall 

*  (They  laved  you  dearly,  my  own  kttbel), 

*  Are  shut,  and  now  have  lost  their  light  hr  ever. '  p.  15. 

— ^and  then  be  proceeds  to  bid  her  take  his  heart  firom  hi^  bosom, 
and  bury  it  beneath  the  basil  tree  which  they  had  planted  toge^ 
ther,  which  should  flourish  for  ever  in  memory  of  their  loves. 
In  the  morning,  half  in  agony,  and  half  disbelieving,  shejour" 
neys  to  the  fatal  ravine — and  there  finds  the  paangied  body  of 
the  you|h  whom  het  brother  had  murdefred. 
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*  There  stiff  and  cold  the  dark-eyed  Ghiido  ItLft 
His  pale  Eaoe  upwards  to  the  careless  day, 
That  smiled  as  it  was  wont ;  and  he  was  found 
His  young  limbs  mangled  pn  tl^e  rocl^y  ground. 
And,  'midst  the  weltering  weeda  and  shallows  col^ 
|Ii9  l)lack  hair  floated  as  the  phantom  toldi 

And'  lil^e'the  very  dream  his  glassy  eye 

Spoke  of  gone  mortality. '  p.  19. 
She  obeys  the  directions  of  the  spirit;  aad  the  basil  tree— noi^^ 
rished  by  that  precious  deposite — :tower§  and  blossoms  in  rare 
^d  unnatural  beauty.  Hftr  brothei:)  hpwever,  finds  the  heart, 
and  casts  it  in  the  s^  Immediately  the  tree  withers — and 
Isabel,  missing  her  worshipped  relic,  flies  ftom  her  cruel  bro-< 
ther's  house,  f^nd  lives  crazy  and  lonely  in  the  woods  ^d 
^  caves. 

f  At  last  $he  wandered  home.    She  came  by  night. 

The  pale  moon  shot  a  sad  and  troubled  light 

Amidst  the  mighty  clouds  that  moved  along. 

The  moaning  winds  of  Autumn  sang  their  song. 

And  shook  the  red  leav^  from  the  forest  trees ; 

And  subterranean  itoices  iBpqke.    The  seas 

•  Did  rise  and  fall,  and  then  ihai  fearful  swell 
Came  silently  which  seamen  know  so  well ; 
And  all  was  like  an  Omen.    Isabel 

JPassed  to  the  room  where,  in  old  times,  she  lay. 
And  thece  thay  found  her  at  the  break  of  day ; 
Her  look  was  smiling,  but  she  never  spoke 
Or  motioned)  even  to  say— her  heart  was  broke : 
Yet  in  the  quiet  of  her  shining  eye '  -    ' 
Lay  death,  and  somelihing  we  ane  wpnt  to  deem 
(^JyVhen  we  disqourse  qf  some  such  mournful  theme). 
Beyond  the  look  of  merq  mortality. 
She  died — ^yet  scarcely  can  we  ci^l  it  death 
When  Heaten  so  softly  draws  the  parting  breath ; 
She  was  tranf  laied  to  a  finer  ^sphere. 
For  what  could  n^atch  or  mak^  her  happy  here ! 
^he  died,  and  irith  her  gentle  death  there  caine 
Sorrow  ^^i  ruin ;  and  Leoni  fell 
A  victioi  to  that  unconsivning  flame. 
That  burns  ilnd  cevels  on  the  heart  of  m^ ; 
.  ^eMM>r^.-^Thia^]s  the  tale  of  Isabel, 
And  of  h^  loye  the  yo^ag  Italian. '    pp.  27,  28^ 
f  The,  Worship  of  Piah^  *  and  *  the  Death  of  Apis, '  are  very 
islegant  aiid  graceful  imitationa  of  the  higher  i^tyle  of  »Theocri- 
tus ;  and  remind  us  of  Akinside's  Hymn  to  the  Naiads— though 
there  is  more  ^ace  and  tenderness,  and  less  majesty. 
<  Gt/ges  *  is  th^  s^ory  of  oW  pandaul^  s^tteinpt^  in  th<^ 
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Style  of  Beppo  and  I>on  JuBti— *and  not  i^ite  luoofiJifiBlIy  at- 
tempted. Mr  C. .  has  no  great  turn  for  pleasantry ;  and  no 
knack  at  all— and  we  are  glad  of  it — at  scoi-n  and  misanthropy. 
The  two  following  stanzas,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
story,  are  touching. 

f  I  saw  a  pauper  once,  when  I  was  young, 

Borne  to  his  shallow  grave  :  the  bearers  trod 
Smiling  to  where  the  death-bell  heavily  rung, 

And  soon  his  bones  were  laid  beneath  the  sod  : 
On  the  rough  boards  the  earth  was  gaily  flung ; 

Methought  the  prayer  which  gave  him  to  ms  God 
Was  coldly  said  : — then  all,  passing  away. 
Left  the  scarce-coffin*d  wretch  to  quick  decay. 

}t  was  an  autumn  evening  and  the  rain 

Had  ceased  awhile,  but  the  loud  winds  did  shriek 

And  caird  the  deluging  tempest  back  again, 

The  flag-staff  on  the  church-yard  tow'r  did  creak, 

And  thro'  the  black  clouds  ran  a  lightning  vieip. 
And  then  the  flapping  raven  came  to  seefc 

Its  home :  its  flight  was  heavy,  and  its  wing 

Seem'd  weary  mth  a  long  day's  wandering. '    p.  59* 

'  The  Falcon '  is  an  exquisite  imitation,  or  versification  ra* 
ther,  o.f  a  beautiful  and  vei^  characteristic  storv  of  Bqceacio. 
Though  thrown  into  a  dramatic  foqn,  tl^e  greaier  part  of  it  is 
a  very  literal  version  of  the  wojrds  pf  ^he  original—- and  the 
whole  is  perfectly  faithful  to  its  spirit  Nor  ^o  we  remember 
to  have  seen  any  thing  in  English  ^q  >vell  calculated  to  give  a. 
just  idea  of  the  sofl  and  flowing  style,  and  of  the  natural  grace 
and  pathos  of  that  great  master  of  moderp  literature*  Thea 
follow  a  number  of  little  poems,  soims^  sonni^ts,  and  elegies— 
1^1  elegant  and  fanciful.    The  foUowuig  is  entitled  i  Majroelia. ' 

^  It  was  a  dreary  place.    The  shallow  brook 

That  ran  throughout  the  wood  there  took  a  turn. 
And  widened :  all  its  music  died  away, 
And  in  the  place  a  silent  eddy  told 
That  there  the  stream  grew  deeper.  .  There  dark  trees 
Funereal  (cypres,  yew,  and  shadowy  pine»  ^ 

^  And  spicy  cedar)  clustered,  and  at  night 

Shook  from  their  melancboly  branchea  sounds 
AnA  ai^tt  Uke  death :  'twas  strange,  for  thro'  the  day 
They  stood  quite  motioalesa,  and  looked  methought 
Like  monumental  things  which  the  sad  earth 
From  its  green  bmom  had  cast  out  in  pity,  . 
T9  n^rk  a  yiwng  girl's  grave. 

■       Never  may  net 
pf  venturous  fisher  be  cast  in  with  hpp^t  ^ 


Sbr  not  ft  fitb  abides  tbere.    The  sKm'dtar  ^ 
Sneru  as  he  ruffles  with  his  shorten'd  breath 
The  brook,  and  pantbg  flies  the  unholy  plaoe. 
And  the  white  heifer  lows  ^d  passes  on ; 
Ifhe  foaming  hound  laps,  not,  and  winter  bird^ 
Go  higher  up  the  stream.    And  yet  I  love 
To  loiter  there :  and  when  the  rising  moon 
Flames  down  the  avenue  of  pines,  and  lopk^ 
t^ed  and  dilated  thro'  the  evening  mists, 
And  chequered  as  the  heavy  branches  sway 
To  and  fro-  with  the  wind,  I  stay  to  listen, 
And  fancy  to  myself  that  a  sad  voice. 
Praying,  comes  moaning  thro'  the  leaves*  as  'twere 
For  some  misdeed. '  -r-    pp-  102,  103. 
We  may  select  the  Itdlowing/too^  from  a  little  fragment  call- 
^  *  Portraits.  * 

'  Behind  her  ftfllowed  an  Atheniaii  dame, 
(The  pale  and  elegant  Aspasia) 
Lilce  some  fair  marble  carved  by  Phidias*  hand, 
And  meant  to  imitate  the  nymph  or  muse. 

Then  Qame  a  dark-brow'd  spirit,  on  whose  head 

Laurel  and  withering  roses  loosely  hung ; 

She  held  a  harp,  amongst  whose  chords  her  hand 

Wandered  for  music-— and  it  came  :  She  sang 

A  song  despairing,  and  the  whispering  winds 

Seem'd  envious  of  her  melody,  ai\d  streamed 

Amidst  the  wires  to  rival  her,  in  vain. 

Short  was  the  strain,  but  sweet :  Methought  it  spoke 

Of  broken  hearts,  and  still  and  moonlight  seas. 

Of  lovC)  and  loneliness,  and  fancy  gone,    ' 

And  hopes  decay'd  for  ever :  and  my  ear 

Caught  well  remember'd  names,  '  Leucadift's  rod^' 

At  times,  and  'faithless  Phaon :  *■  Then  the  form 

Pass'd  not,  but  seem'd  to  melt  in  air  away : 

This  was  the  Lesbian  Sappho. 

At  last,  came  one  whotn  none  could  e'er  mistake 
Amidst  a  million :  Egypt's  dark-#y'd  Queen : 
The  love,  the  spell,  the  barie  of  Antony. 
O,  Cl<sopatra!  who  shall  speak  Of  ikeef 
Gaily,  but  like  the  Empress  of  a  land 
She  mov'dy  and  light  as  a  wood  nymph  in  her  prinle 
And  cHTOwn'd  with  costly  gems,  whose  single  price  • 
Might  buy  a  kingdom,  yet  how  dim  they  shone 
Beneath  {ho  ipagic  of  her  eye,  whose  beam 
Flash'd  love  and  languishment:  Of  varying  humours 
She  seem'd,  yet  subtle  in  her  wildest  mo^. 
As  guile  were  to  her  passBont^nuBistianu 


At  last  she  sank  m  ckid*    A  noxious  %orm 

Fed  on  those  blue  and  wandering  veins  that  hic*d 

Her  rising  bpsom :  aye,  did  sleep  opoa 

The  pillow  of  Antony,  and  left  behind^ 

In  dark  requital  for  its  banquet— «death.  *  pp.  105--107, 
The  last  poem,  called  '  Diego  de  Moatilla, '  is,  like  Gyges, 
an  imitation  of  Don  Juan-*and  is  liable  to  the  same  remarks. 
It  is  the  longest  piece,  we  think,  in  the  coUection^-^extending 
to  some  eighty  or  ninety  stan;(as ; — and  though  it  makes  no  great 
figure  in  me  way  of  sarcasm,  or  lofty  and  energetic  sentiment^ 
it  comes  nearer  perhaps  than  its  immediate  prototype  to  tho 
weaker  and  more  innocent  pleasantry  of  the  Italian  (ktqva  rime 
— an4  may  fairly  match  with  cither  as  to  the  better  qualities 
of  elegance,  delicacy,  and  tenddrness.  There  is,  as  usual,  not 
much  of  a  story.  Don  Diego  fiills  in  love  with  a  scornful  lady 
r— and  pines  on  her  rejection  of  him ;  on  which  her  younger 
sister  falls  secretly  in  love  with  him — and  when  he  sets  out  on 
his  travels  to  forget  his  passion,  droops  and  fades  in  bis  absence, 
and  at  last  dies  of  a  soft  and  melancholy  decline.  Diego  re^- 
turns  to  mo\irn  over  her ;  and,  touched  to  the  heart  by  her  pure 
and  devoted  love,  sequesters  himself  in  his  paternal  castle — 
and  lives  a  few  calm  and  pensive  years  in  retirement,  when  he 
dies  before  middle  age,  for  the  sake  of  his  faithful  victim.  There 
is  no  profligacy  and  no  horror  in  all  this— no  mockery  of  virtue 
and  honour— and  tio  strong  mixtures  of  bafibonery  and  gran- 
deur. Most  certainly  there  is  not  any  thing  like  tne  power — 
used  or  misused — that  we  have  felt  in  other  poems  in  uie  same 
measure;  but  there  is  nevertheless  a  greftt  deal  df  beauty,  and 
a  great  deal  6f  poetry  and  pathos.  We  pass  oVer  the  lighter 
parts,  and  come  to  the  gentle  decay  of  Aurora. 
*  Oft  would  she  sit  and  look  upon  the  sky. 
When  rich  clouds  in  the  golden  sun-set  lay 

Basking,  and  loved  to  hear  the  soft  winds  sigh  - 

That  con^e  like  music  at  Uie  close  of  day  ^ 

Trembling  amongst  the  orange  blooms,  and  die 
As  'twere /rom  very  sweetness.     She  was  gay, 

Meekly  and  calmly  gay,  and  then  her  gaze 

Was  brighter  than  belongs  to  dying  daya. 

And  on  her  young  thin  cheek  a  vivid  iush, 

A  clear  transparent  colour  sate  awhile : 
*Twas  like,  a  bard  would  say,  the  morning's  blush. 

And  'round  her  mouth  there  played  a  gentle  smiley 
Which  tbo'  at  first  it  might  your  terrors  hush, 

It  could  not,  tho'  it  strove,  at  last  beguile ; 
And  her  hand  shook,  and  then  'rose  the  falue  veHsi 
Pranchiiig  about  in  all  its  windings  plain. 
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The  girl  was  dying.    Ydutii  and  beauty— att 
Men  love  or  women  boost  of  was  decaying, 

And  one  by  one  life's  finest  powers  did  fail 

Before  the  touch  of  death,  who  seem'd  delaying. 

As  the'  he*d  not  tlie  heart  at  once  to  call 
The  maiden  to  his  home.    At  last,  arraying 

Himself  in  softest  ^se,  he  came :  she  sigh'd 

And,  smiling  as  tbo'  her  lover  whispef *d,  dje4« '  pp*  166>  )Q7* 

Diego  comes  just  after  her  death. 

♦  He  saw  her  where  she  lay  in  silent  state, 
Cold  and  as  white  as  marble  s  and  her  eye, 

Whereon  such  bright  and  beaming  beauty  sate. 
Was — after  the  fashion  c^  mortality. 

Closed  up  for  ever ;  ev'n  the  smiles  whidi  late 

None  could  withstand,  were  gone ;  and  tbiere  did  Ue 

(For  he  had  drawn  aside  the  shrouding  veil,) 

By  her  a  helpless  hand,  wa:(en  a{id  pal^. '    pp.  168. 

His  agony  is  at  first  overpowering :  Bat 

^  At  last,  a  gentle  melancholy  grew. 

And  touched,  like  sorrow  at  its  second  stage. 
His  eye  with  languor,  and  contrived  to  strew 

His  hair  with  silver  ere  his  middle  age. 
Some  years  he  liv*d :  he  liv*d  in  solitude. 

And  scarcely  quitted  bis  ancestral  home, 
Tlio'  many  a  frieiid  and  many  a  lady  woo*4 

Of  birth  and  befiuty. 

He  grew  familiar  with  the  bird ;  the  brute 

Knew  well  its  benefactor,  and  he*d  feed 
And  make  acqi^aintance  with  the  fishes  mute. 

And,  like,  the  Thracian  Shepherd  as  we  read, 
Drew,  with  the  music  of  his  stringed  lute,  * 

Behind  him  winged  things,  and  many  a  tread 
And  tramp  of  animal :  and  in  his  hall 
.    H6  was  a  Lord  indeed,  belov'd  by  all* 

In  a  high  solitary  turret  where 

None  were  admitted  would  he  muse,  Khen  first 
The  young  day  broke,  perhaps  because  he  there 

Had  in  his  early  infancy  been  nurs'd, 
Or  that  he  felt  more  pure  the  morning  air. 

Or  lov'd  to  see  ttie  great  Apollo  burst 
From  out  bis  cloudy  bondage,  f^nd  the  night 
Hurry  away  before  the  conquering  light. 

But  oftener  to  a  gentle  lake  that  lay 

Cradled  within  a  forest's  bosom,  he 
Would,  shunning  kind  reproaches,  steal  away^ 

And,  when  the  inland  breeze  #as  fresh  axul  ttte^ 
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Hiere  would  he  Imter  all  the  livelong  day, 

TcMBsing  upon  the  waters  listlessly. 
The  swallow  dashed  beside  him,  and  the  deer 
Dtank  by  his  boat  and  eyed  him  without  fear. 

It  was  a  soothing  place :  the  summer  hours 

Pass'd  there  in  quiet  beauty,  and  at  night 
The  moon  rao  searching  thro*  the  woodbine  bowers, 

And  shook  o'er  all  the  leaves  her  kisses  bright, 
O'er  lemon  blossoms  and  iaint  myrtle  flowers, 

And  there  the  west  wind  often  took  his  flight 
When  heaven's  clear  eye  was  closing,  while  above 
Pale  Hesper  'rose,  the  evening  light  of  love* 

He  comes  more  lovely  than  the  Hours :  his  look 
Sheds  calm  refreshing  light,  and  eyes  that  bum 

With  glancing  at  the  sun's  so  radiant  book, 
Unto  his  softer  page  with  pleasure  turn : 

'Tis  like  the  murmur  of  some  shaded  brook, 
Or  the  soft  welling  of  a  Naiad's  urn, 

After  the  sounding  of  the  vast  jsea- waves. '    pp.  170^174. 

We  have  quoted  more  of  this  than  we  intended,  and  must 
now  turn  us  to  our  sterner  work  again.  We  hope,  however, 
that  this  is  not  to  be  our  last  meeting  with  Mr  Cornwall.  We 
are  glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of  his  Dramatic  Scenes  advertised. 
We  ought  to  have  noticed  that  pleasing  little  volume  before — 
and-  should  have  made  a  few  extracts  from  it  here,  if  we  had 
not  mislaid  our  copy. — As  it  is,  we  can  safely  reoommend  it  to 
all  who  are  pleased  with  what  has  now  been  extracted. 


T- 


Art.  IX.  1.  Bemarhs  on  the  JReport  of  the  Selccf  Committee 
of  the  Ifous^  ofCommojis  on  the  Pooi'-Laws,  By  J.  tl.  Mog- 
GRiDGE,  £sqp     Bristol,  1818. 

S.  Observations  en  the  Circumstances  txihich  Influence  the  Condi* 
tion  of  the  Ijobouring  Classes  of  Society.  By  John  BartoK, 
Esq.     London,  1817. 

p.  Observations  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Manttfacturing  Sysr 
tern  of  Great  Britain,  Sf'c.    London,  1819. 

T^HE  industry  of  a  great  commercial  country,  is  always  lia- 
-*-  ble  to  temporary  embarrassments,  from  changes  in  the  or- 
dinary channels  of  trade,  and  from  the  varying  demand  for  tiie 
product^^f  its  manufactures. — But  we  believe  that  Great  Bri- 
tain, since  the  return  of  peace,  affords  the  only  instance  of  a 
regorgement  being  simultaneously  felt  in  everj/  employment  in 
fi^iph  capital  had  been  invested.    The  universality  of  the  pre- 
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(%ent  distress  fonn^-  its  4iatinguirfiii^  wi  cbiQracleriatle  feature* 
Were  it  less  general,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree  owing  to  the  derangement  occasioned,  by  the 
transition  from-  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace.  In  that  case, 
however,  as  soon  as  tranquillity  had  been  restored,  an  extraor- 
dinary stimulus  wonkl  have  been  given  to  those  employments 
which  had  been  unnaturally  depressed  during,  the  war.  The 
diminished  demand  for  one  sort  of  labour,  would  have  been 
compensated  by  the  increased  demand  for  another;  and,  when 
time  had  been  given  for  the  new  inTCstment  of  thfe  capital 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  every 
thing  would  have  been  adjusted  as  before.  But,  after  a  lapse 
of  five  or  six  years,  it  cannot  truly  be  affirmed,  that  apy  con- 
siderable improvement  has  taken  place  in  any  branch  of  in- 
dustry. At  this  moment  they  are  all  nearly  as  much  depress- 
ed as  ever.  Pauperism,  instead  of  being  diminished,  is  ra- 
pidly increasing ;  Nor,  without  some  very  decided  change  in 
our  domestic  policy,  is  there  the  least  reason  to  expect  any 
material  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  verv  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  extraordinary  extension  of  pauperism,  and  the  privations 
uow  so  generally  complained  of,  have  only  been  rendered  ma- 
nifest since  the  peace.  That  event,  by  deprivii^  us  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  no  doubt  contributed 
to  lessen  the  demand  for  various  sorts  of  British  produce,  and 
consequently  to  aggravate  the  distresses  of  the  manu&cturers. 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  effects  of  the  renewed  com- 
petition of  foreign  countries,  it  cannot  be  considered  either  as 
the  primary  or  main  cause  of  the  difficulties  in  which  we  are 
involved.  Long  previous  to  the  termination  of  the  late  contest 
an  extraordinary  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  amount  of 
tlie  sums  levied  on  account  of  the  poor;  and  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  almost  every  spepies  of  commodities^  had  not  been  ac* 
eorapanied  by  a  corresponding  rise  of  wages. 

The  first  estimate,  which  can  be  depended  on,  of  the  sums 
expended  on  the  poor  of  England,  was  framed  so  late  as  1776 ; 
but  several  well-informed  cotemporary  authors  state,  that,  at 
the  commencement  of  tbe  last  century,  the  rates  were  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  about  a  million.  In  1776,  it  was  ascer- 
taitied,  from  the  returns  made  under  the  act  of  that  year,  that 
the  whole  sum  raised  by  assessment,  and  expended  on  the  poor, 
jsimounted  to  1,720,316/. :  And,  from  siiiiilar  returns,  it  was  as- 
certained, that  the  average  expenditure,  on  account  of  the  poor, 
|br  1783,  1784,  and  1785,  being  the  years  immediately  subse- 
Ijuent  tp  the  American  Tvar^  amounted  to  2,167,74?8/.     It  is  t^ 
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be  Tegi-etted  that  there  is  no  account  of  the  amount  of  the  Poor- 
rates  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  in  1793 ;  but, 
from  the  very  great  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  universal 
improvement  which  had  taken  place  in  the  interim,  we  should 
certainly  be  warranted  in  supposing,  that  it  had  diminished  sub- 
sequently to  1785 :  And  hoiice,  provided  the  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  the  rates  in  1700  be  not  extremely  incorrect,  it  may 
be  coFicIuded,  that  they  had  about  doubled  in  the  first  93  years 
of  the  last  century.  But,  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years, 
tlie  former  rate  of  increase  has  been  entirely  changed.  In 
1803,  the  total  sum  raised  on  account  of  the  poor  amounted  to 
5^348,204/.,  or  to  two  and  a  half  times  the  sum  raised  for  the 
same  purpose  at  the  close  of  the  American  war :  And,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jate  Reports  of  the  Committees  of  th^  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Poor- Laws,  the  average  expenditure  of  I8I39 
1814  and  1815,  amounted  to  no  less  than  8,164,496/, — ^a  sum 
which  the  Committee  states  must  since  have  been  very  greatly 
increaseil ;  and  which,  we  believe,  would  now  be  underrated  at 
TEN  millions. 

It  is  cleg^r,  therefore,  since,  as  the  population  has  increas- 
ed at  a  nearly  uniform  rate  since  1760,  that  this  extraordinary 
increase  of  pauperism  had  its  origin  in,  and  has  been  owing  in- 
finitely more  to  the  privations  occasioned  by  the  war,  than  to 
any  revulsion  which  may  have  attended  its  close ;  and  that  tho 
great  and  radical  causes  of  the  present  distress  and  want  of  em- 
ployment, were  in  full  operation  previous  to  181S. 

We  should,  however,  form  but  a  very  inaccurate  estimate  of 
the  increased  amount  of  the  sums  now  expended  on  the  poor^ 
if  we  measured  it  soliely  by  the  increase  of  the  assessments.  Vo^ 
kintary  contributions  have  increased  still  more  rapidly  than  the 
rates.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  burdens  to  i^hich  they  have 
been  subjected,  the  more  opulent  part  of  the  community  have 
i^erously  contributed  very  large  sums  for  the  support  of  their 
less  fortunate  brethren.  We  have  hitherto  been  entire  stran-) 
cers  to  tlie  influence  ascribed  to  a  compulsory  Poor-rate,  of 
drying  up  the  springs  of  private  charity.  Individuals  of  every 
tank  and  station  have  been  equally  forward  to  assist  in  alle- 
viating the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  in  promoting  every  scheme 
which  could  be  supposed  to  have  the  least  tendency  to  amelio- 
rate their  condition. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  unpfecedented  eiiitension  of  the 
tateS)  and  notwithstanding  every  assistance  which  the  humanity 
a»d  generosity  of  tRe  higher  classes  has  been  able  to  bestow^ 
tile  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people— ^f  all  who  musi 
depend  on  the  wages  of  labour:  for  auppprt — is  at  tlii  &mem<^ttt 
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decidedly  worse  than  at  any  former  period.  The  ciy  for  relief 
lyifi  become  more  loud  and  general  than  even  The  pi^liatives 
by  which  it  ha&  been  attempted  to  check  the  progress  of  pai}« 
perism,  seem  only  to  have  added  to  the  violence  of  the  evil. 
And,  in  the  words  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
•f  Commons,-^'  Unless  some  efficacious  ctieck  be  fa^rposed,  there" 
is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  amount  of  the  assessment  will  con- 
tinue, as  it  has  done,  to  increase ;  Till,  at  a  period  more  or  less  re- 
mote, according  to  the  progress  the  evil  has  already  made  in  Affer- 
ent places,  it  shall  have  absorbed  the  profits  of  the  property  on  which 
the  rate  may  have  been  assessed ;  producing  thereby  Che  rieglect  and 
ruin  of  the  land,  and  the  waste  or  removal  of  other  property,  to  the' 
Utter  subversion  of  that  happy  order  of  society  so  long  upheld  in 
these  kingdoms. ' 

As  might  have  been  expected,  a  variety  of  conflicting  and 
contradictory  statements  have  been  made  respecting  the  causesr 
of  this  alarming  increase  of  pauperism.  We  have  already  stat- 
ed enough,  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion  of  those  who 
consider  it  as  principally  arising  out  of  the  derangement  occa- 
sioned by  the  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peaces 
Neither  are  we  disposed  to  agree  with  the  Conimittee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  those  who  contend  that  it  is  chieflyy 
if  not  entirely,  owing  to  the  pernicious  operation  ot  the  Poor- 
Laws.  Not  that  we  mean  to  deny  that  tne  holding  out  a  cer* 
tain  resource  to  those  who  have*  oeen  reduced  to  a  state  of  po* 
verty,  whether  occasioned  by  misfortune^  or  by  the  folly  and 
ill  conduct. of  the  individual,  must  hare  a  powerful  tendency 
to  weaken  the  motives  stimulating  to  mdustry  and  economy, 
and  to  strengthen  those  of  an  opposite  character.  But,  how-* 
ever  pernicious  the  Poor-Laws  may  be  supposed  to  be*— and 
we  believe  them  to  have  been  most  pernicious — ^there  is  no' 
ground  for  supposing  that  they  have  operated  more  injurioudy* 
during  the  last  twenty-seven  years,  than  in  ant  former  period.^ 
It  is  only  during  the  present  reign,  that  friendly  or  benevolent 
societies,  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  themem-' 
bers  independent,  and  of  avoiding  tho necessity  of  having^reCourse 
to  assessments  on  the  other  classes  of  society,  nave  been  introduc<« 
ed.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  privations  to  which  the  labouring 
class  have  been  subjected— privations  which,  from  their  having 
been  long  as  well  as  severely  felt,  must  have  tended  to  impress 
them  with  a  conviction  of  tbe  hopelessness  of  their  efforts  to  pre- 
serve their  proper  place  in  society— ^it  has  been  ascertained  tiiat. 
In  1815,  the  societies  referred  to  included  above  an  eighth  part  ef 
ihe  whole  population  of  the  empire.  And  we  believe  we  sbidl 
Tather  underrate  than  overrate  their  importance,  if  we  eslnnate^ 
Mkh  Mr  Moggridge,  the  sum  now  contributed  by  them  in  aid 
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\ 
of  tiie  poor,  as  being  ecpal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  rates  in 

1776.  It  is  not^  tlierciore',  to  any  decline  in  the  industry — in 
the  spirit  of  deliberate  and  considerate  forethought^-or  in  the 
love  of  personal^  independence  by  which  the  people  of  Britain 
have  been  so  eminently  distinguished,  that  the  enormity  of  the 
assessments  for  the  support  of  the  poor  is  to  be  ascribed.     The 

'  very  impatience  of  suffering  which  they  have  evinced,  to  what- 
ever excesses  it  may  have  led,  is  honourable  to  the  national 
character;  inasmuch  as  it  shows,  conclusively,  that  dependent 
poverty  is  abhorrent  to  the  feelings,  and  esteemed  a  degradation 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people* 

Although,  therefore, .  we  have  no  Intention  of  becoming  the 
apologists  of  the  Poor- Laws,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
their  pernicious  influence  has  been  Very  much  exaggerated: 
At  all  events  it  is  a  principle  which  has  not  been  recently 
brought  into  action*  The  compulsory  provision  for  the  sup- 
port  of  the  poor,  was  established  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century;  and,  for  the  last  hundred  years,  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  n.  cmistantlj^  operating  principle,  of  which  the  ef- 
fect, in  di&rent  periods,  must  have  been  nearly  the  same. 
It  may  go  far  to  account  for  the  gradual  and  regular  increase 
of  pauperism,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  down  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war ;  but  it  will  aSbrd  no  explanation 
of  its  late  irregular  and  enormous  increase.  In  the  course 
of  the  compai*atively  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
1 793,  the  rates,  which  had  only  doubled  in  tlie  previous  part  of 
the  eighteenth  centur)^,  have  increased  in  a  fivefold  proportion, 
or  from  two  to  ten  millions.  Now,  altliough  the  variations  in 
the  value  of  money  since  the  restriction  of  cash  payments,  must 
have  had  some  effect  in  causing  an  increase  in  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  rates,  yet  neither  these  variations,  nor  the  influ- 
ence of  the  laws  themselves,  could  possibly  have  occasioned  ^o 
inordinate  an  extension  of  the  rates,  or  such  a  degradation  in 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  as  has  been  lately  witnessed. 
Other  causes  have  unquestionably  conspired  to  produce  this 
effect;. and  of  these,  it  will  be  found,  that  Taxation^  and  the 
restrictions  on  tHe  trade  in  Com,  have  been  decidedly  the  most 
powerful. 

In  the  present  improved  state  of  the  science  of  political  eco- 
nomy, it  is  unnecessary  to  set  about  proving  that  a  heavy  taxa- 

'  tion  on  the  principal  necessaries  of  life,  must  be  extremely  pre- 
judicial to  tlic  great  body  of  the  people — to  all  who  either  de- 
pend for  subsistence  on  the  wages  of  labour,  or  the  profits  of 
stock.  This  is  admitted  on  all  hands;  but  it  has  been  strenu- 
ously denied,  that  these  effects  can  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  sys- 
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tern  of  taxation  adopted  in  this  country :  And  a$  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  in  every  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  pub-> 
lie  distresses,  that  we  should  have  correct  opinions  on  this  fun- 
damental point,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
premise  a  few  observations  on  the  effects  which  must  in  generitl 
result  from  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes  on  necessaries,  before 
examining  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  system  of  taxation 
to  which  we  are  now  subjected. 

In  countries,  such  as  the  United  States,  where  there  is  a 
boundless  extent  of  fertile  and  unappropriated  land,  and  where 
no  feudal  privileges. or  impolitic  restraints  fetter  the  employment 
of  industry,  or  retard  the  accumulation  of  capital,  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  on  a  commodity  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  labourer,  would  not  be  attended  with  any  very  injurious  e& 
fects.  In  such  countries,  both  the  profits  oi  stock  and  the  real 
wages  of  labour  are  high;  and  a  considerable  revenue  might  be 
collected  without  occasioning  any  great  inconvenience  eimer  to 
the  workman  or  his  employer :  A  little  economv  would  enable 
the  former  to  save  the  amount  of  the  tax  out  of  his  wages;  and 
these  might  be  advanced  without  the  rate  of  profit  and  the 
power  to  accumulate  capital  being  thereby  materially  impaired. 
Bat  in  all  old  settled  and  fully  peopled  countries,  taxation  is 
infinitely  more  injurious.  The  supply  of  labour  being  in  this 
case  almost  always  greater  than  the  demand,  the  real  wages 
of  labour  are  comparatively  low ;  wjiile,  from  the  necessity  0$ 
cultivating  inferior  soils,  the  profits  of  stock  are  also  coTrnpara 
tively  limited.  In  a  country  tiius  circumstanced,  there  is  obvi- 
ously very  little  room  for  increased  economy;  nor  can  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  necessaries,  that  is,  of  those  commodities  *  which  the 
custom  of  the  country  renders  it  indecent  for  creditable  people, 
even  of  the  lowest  order,  to  be  without,  *  *  be  compensated  by 
an  immediate  corresponding  rise  of  wages.— The  labourer  is^  in 
this  respect^  placed  in  a  much  more  £sadvantageous  position 
than  either  the  master  manufacturer  or  capitalist. — When  a  tax 
is  imposed  on  raw  produce,  or  any  species  of  manufactnredf 
commodities,  the  producers,  by  limiting  the  supply,  are  enabled 
to  raise  tlie  price  to  such  a  sum  as  will  afford  tnera^  exclusive  of 
the  tax,  the  common  and  ordinary  ra^e  of  profit  on  their  capitals 
But  this  is  a  resource  from  which  the  labourer  is  in  a  great 
measure  cut  off.  He  is  unable  to  raise  his  wages  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increased  price  of. the  comi^odities  he  consumes;^ 
and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that,  while  the  competition  for  em< 
ploymcnt,  or  the* number  of  labourers  continues  undiminished^ 
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the  demand  fer  their  s^rices,  however  Ddudi  itinay  be  )e9ieii» 
6d,  cannot  be  increased  bv  the  imposkian  of  the  tax. — The 
supply  of  woiltnien  is  not  like  the  si^ly  of  hoots  and  shoes ;  it 
mes  not  and  can|iot  be  made  to  vair  with  every  variation  4n  the 
price  of  necessaries,  or  die  rate  of  wages.  Whatever  dc^ee 
of  stimulus  may  have  been  previously  giveli  to  the  principle  di 
population,  it  is  idaiti  that,  althou^  the  demand  for  laboui^ 
should  be  suddenly  ooDtracted,  or^  which  is  the  same  thing  m 
tXkcti  though  the  proportion  of  wages  to  prices  -should  be  /sud^ 
denly  redtt^,  it  would,  notwithstanding,  continue  flowing 
into  the  market  with  nearly  the  same  rapidity  as  before:  .Nor 
wonld  the  ratio  of  dieinct^ease  of  population  lie  materially  dimit- 
mshed,  until  the  misei'y  occasioned  by  dlie  restricted  demand  on 
Ae  one  faand^  and  the  increased  supply  oil  the  other,  had  beea 
very  geneinlly  and  widely  diffused. 

I'fae  principle,  therefore,  wliich  has  been  tatd  dowA  by  J)f 
'Smith,  and  other  political  economists,  that  every  direct  UiSf. 
on  wages,  or  on  die  commodities  necessary  foi"  the  subsistence 
t^  the  labourer^  "falls  entirely  on  his  employer,  must  be  received 
wHh  very  great  modification :  £xcqf>t  in  the  rare  case  whore  ant . 
unusual  demand  for  labour  occurs  at  the  time  that  a  tax  is  im« 
posed  on  necessaries,  it  is  imposttUe  that  wages  should  be 
equally  raised*    There  is  indeed  but  too  mudi  reason  to  bdlievf^ 
that^  m  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  very  long  period  must 
elapse  before  any  such  effect  can  be  produced.     &  the  stationr 
ary  state  of  society,  or  where  capital  and  population  are  ad<« 
vancing  widi  nearly  equal  degrees  of  rapidky,  the  more  power'i- 
fill  operation  of  the  principle  of  moral  restraint,  or  a  diminu* 
^n  of  the  rate  at  wttich  populati<m  had  previously  increased^ 
is  the  only  way  in  ^hidi  wages  can  be  raised.     But  as  this  must 
be  the  work  of  time^  there  is  an  eiLtreme  risk  lest  the  opinions 
and  habits  of  the  labouring  class  aliouhi  in  the  interim  undergo 
a  dtange.    When  wages  are  diminished  to  any  great  extent,  as 
they  are  ftire  to  be  by  every  considerable  increase  of  tasEation^ 
the  poor  are  obliged  to  economize ;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppo$e^ 
that  what  was  at£rst  forced  on  than  by  neoessityi  sbcijuld  ultit 
mateiy  become  habitual.    It  is  in  this  that  the  great  evil  of  ex-* 
oessive  taxation  principally  .consists.     Wherever  theli^uriag 
dasses  are  exposed  to  long-ccmtinued  suffering  and  want,  their 
opinions  as  to  what  is  necessary  for  their  comfortable  sufaaist^ 
ence,  and  the  place  they  ouffht  to  hold  in  so(^ety»  become  de* 
graded.    The  hradeqiuu^  <S  wa^s  has  already  compelled  th^ 
greiater  part  of  the  people  of  Britain  to  relinquidb  a  vari^y  of 
eomforts,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  with  icomparativdy  coarse 
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fOid  soanty  ftre  And  os  the  necessity  for  niflking  stiA  foxther 
yetrenchmcnto  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  dinimiuied»  it  is  bnt 
too  certain,  if  no  means  4U!e  taken  to  rdieve  the  oirertoaded 
springs  of  industry)  andta  stimulate  the  natural  demand  for 
iabour,  that  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  irill  be  reduced  to  suck 
a  sum  as  will  barely  enable  the  faibouaioff  class  to  exist,  and  to 
continue-  their  race*  Whenever  wages  fawe  i>een  reduced  thus 
low,  it  is  true  that  diey  can  sink  no  loiner ;  and  then,  but  not 
till  then,  the  labourer  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  taxation;  and 
every  tax  aifecthig  the  commodities  indispensable  for  his  sup^ 
port,  will  be  paid  oy  his  employer,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
will  directly  and  immediately  fall  on  l!be  profits  of  stock.  ' 
f  It  is  impossible,  Jiowever,  to  conceive  a  more  wretdied  state  of 
jsociety,  than  that  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  reduced  to 
4t  dependence  on  mere  necessaries*  '  In  those  countries,.'  Mr 
Iticardo  has  well  observed,  *  ii4iere  the  labouring  classes  have 
the  fewest  wants,  and  are  contented  with  the  che^est  food,  the 
pec^le  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  ndssitudes  and  miseries^ 
■They  have  no  {dace  of  refuge  from  calamity ;  they  cannot  sedL 
safety  in  a  lower  station ;  they  areiidready  so  low,  thatthey  can 
fall  no  lower.  On  any  deficioicy  of  the  chief  articles  of  their 
subsistence,  there  are  few  substitutes  of  which  they  can  avail 
themselves;  and  dearth  to  them  is  attended  with  almost  all  the 
^ils  of  famine. '  Nor  is  this  all  :-r-Men  placed  in  such  circum>» 
-stances,  and  cut  off,  as  they  must- be,  from  all  hope  of  rising  in 
the  world,  naturally  sink  into  a  state  of  indigence  and  insensi^ 
Inlity*  They  may  not  be  discontented ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  na^ 
lure  of  things  that  they  should  be  either  active  or  industrious. 
No  mim  submits  to  privations  and  labour,  but  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  corresponding  comforts.  Where  there  is  no-  powexi 
there  can  be  no  motive  to  accumulate ;  and,  what,  perhaps  is 
still  worse,  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  sunk  in  the  abyss 
of  poverty-— where  they  have  no  stake  in  the  kedger^itiB  imposi- 
sifale  they  should  feel  any  great  respect  for  the  rix^hiU  of  those 
who  have :  And  it  is  but  too  evident,  that  it  is  on^.  by  the  ter^ 
rors  of  the  criminal  law,  that  such  persons  can  be  prevented 
from  breaking  down  those  institutimis  which,  however  essential 
|o  the  maintenance  of  society,  must  appear  to  them,  not  as  bul- 
warks raised  for  the  publicbenefit,  but  for  the  support  and  pro* 
tection  of  a  favoured  few. 

:  From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that- 
tlie  effect  of  a  heavy  taxation  in  depressing  the  omiKticm  of  the 
laboiifing  classes^  must  be  very  much  influenced  by  the  com* 
paratlve  rapidity  of  its  increr.se.  A  slow  and  gradual  increase 
of  taxation)  inasmuch  as^il  wculd  not  suddenly  j£prive  the  lower 


ckoses  of  aay  aomtderahle  |k>rtt0ii  of  their  accuiBlomed  CQpifbt!|| 
and  'c^oyments^  would  mast  probikbly  sthnolate  tbeiu  to  endear 
ivour  to  preserte  their  plftce  ia  sodetjy.aa  mueh  by  detailing  the 
fcrmwtion  of  >  matrimonial  connexicmii)  as  by  oootracting  the 
teale  of  their  eEpenditune.  The  last  Js  eLwavs  a  painful  re* 
80Qxce«  To  retrograde  is  notnatural  to  0iaD«  The  desire  to  im'* 
prove  our  .cinaunstanoes,  and  to  acquire  an  increased  oommaod 
ovet  the  neceasaries  and  luxDuries  or  life,  is  deeply  seated  in  the 
Immaa  breast,  and  has  been  found  suffiei^itly  strong  to  coun* 
tenet  ojse  of  the  most  poworffil  instincts  of  our  nature.  Pre« 
vious  to  the  commencement  of  the  late  French  war,'  the  con« 
dition  of  the  labouring  dasaes  in  England  was  not  very  difier- 
«it  from  that  of  the  same  dass  in  the  United  States;  the 
ipreater  biaiity  of  providing  for  a  family^  which  enabled  the  la* 
£onrers  of  America  to  contract  early  marriages,  and  to  doublt 
their  numbers  in  twenty  or  four»and»twenty  years  without  de^ 
pressiiig  Fagea,  being  baknced-in  England,  where  the  popula* 
tbn  could  not  be  douUed  in  less'than  100  year%  without  aegjcful^ 
iog  the  eo:iditioii  of  the  labourer,  by  the  greater  prevalence  of 
moral  restraint  It  isrplain,  however,  that  this  greater  efficacy  of 
Ae  check  on  the  increase  of  population,  arising  from,  prudential 
46onsideration8,  could  not  be  occasioned  by  any  sudden  decrease 
IB  the  donand  for  labour  in  England ;  it  was  evidently  the  result 
of  habits  which  had  been  formed  in  the  course  of  many  previous 
/eenturies^  and  ndiich  naturully  devdop  th^nselves  in  every  coun- 
tiy.as  sodeQr  advances,  and  as  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  acquire 
die  means  oi  subsistence* 

.  Were  the  fiat  of  Almighty  Power  at  once  to  deprive  Ame* 
tsca  of  her  boundless  tracts  of  fertile  and  unappropriated  bmdi 
•r  to  rendor  her  population  as  dense  as  that  of  England,  the 
eKistiiig  habit  of  early  marriages  would  be  productive  of  iiw 
«alcidable  misery.  But,  on  die  more  rationiu  hypothesis^  that 
die  Jsnpoasibtlity  of  beii^  able  parmahenUy  to  provide  for  the 
^vante  of  an  increasing  population,  shall  grudmlfy  manifest  it» 
ael4  a  coirespon^ng  cnenge  will  be  effiseted  in  the  habits  of  the 
feoifAe;  end  the  rate  of  their  increase  will  be  more  nearly  propor* 
tioned  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country.  Now,  it  cannot 
be  deoied  that  Taxatioii,  by  increadng  the  cost  of  commodities, 
operates  in  predsely  the  same  way  as  a  deterkiration  of  the  pow» 
ers  of  the  soil,  or  as  any  oth^  cause  which  has  the  effect  of  reii«> 
-derin^  it  mare  difficult  to  procure  a  eomfortaUe  subsistence ;  and 
tkisnimef:iisabm)midgradt$9t  inprease^  fay  adding  to  the  effi^^ 
tmcj  of  the  principle  of  moral  restraint,  baa  a  tenaenQy  to  re- 
lieve society  of  some  pfort  of  the  evi]^  c(  which  it  is  always  prc> 
4aotsrer    &rt  ftMideu  increase  of  ^aasalioa  U  nnaccompao^od 
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tasions  are  pur^  and  umnixed.  It  precludes  the  poBsibiii^  qf 
|)i:evioiisiy  changim  4)r  miMlffybig  tlie  habits  of  tiiOBe  lult^eelvd' 
h>  its  operatk^  They  are  immediately  ^nreed  to.  rdiiMiniak  ^ 
greater  ot  le§s  pj^portion  of  tbe  conrfoils  to  nfiich  tfc^  hzim 
peen  'acen^oihed  r  A^  if  '^y  €iNBr  redonrer  tlie  station  fiaom 
^ich  they  mu^t  iii>  the  tneiui  time  be  cast  down^  it  can  onlgf 
Be  after  a  perio<$  of  suffering  tfnid  distreis,  and  sSaer  tber  hmir 
been  exposed  to  the  baisaki  of  permanent  d^radation^  or  lot^ 
fng  a  proper  i^ekse  of  what  istoecessafy  to  their  comfaclable^esk 
tsterice. '  '  '  •  ^ 

'  But^  a  dtrebt  tax  oh  wages^  cfr^  which  is  the  same  thin|^  on  the 
Commodities  indlsp^nsaMe  for  the^sitpport  of  the  lahMiriDgclaai^ 
^,  is  not  objectionable  on  the  Mngle  ground  c^its  baTine  a^ccaHlai^ 
tendetlcy  to  degrade  their  condition  in  society*  Taxi^iini,  in  ere* 
ty  form,  presents^  only  a  choice  of  evib*  Supposing,  WUch  is  ei^ 
tremely  improbable^  that,  notwithstanding  tile  somrii^  and  dis^ 
.tress  occasioned  by  the  imposition  of  a  hearytax,  the  sentimentfr 
.of  the  people  are  not  degraded,  and  that  an  effici^:  chec^  be^^ 
ing  given  to  the  rate  at  which  population  was  prelriousiT  increase 
ing,  wages  are  in  the  long  run  advanced  proponionttiy  totHfe- 
tax  ;  stih  the  condition  of  society  would  be  altared  Teiy  mHcb  tor 
the  worse.  The  profits  of  stock  would  vum  be  diliimisbed  Ok 
the  precise  proportion  that  wages  had  beenincreasedi  Fovj  Mr 
IRicardo  has  demonstrated,  that,  whatever  is  added  t»  wage% 
ihust  be  tak«i  from  profits;  and  conversely.  Dr  Smkh,  wfait 
was  pot  awai^  of  this  fundamental  princtpie,  supposed  that 'ft 
heavy  taxation  on  neees^aries  neither  felt  on  the  cafUtaliats  hor 
the  labourers,  but  on  the  eotisumers  generally ;  and  that  it  waa 
always  in  the  power  of  the  producers  to  indemnify  themselves  (tm 
a  rise  of  wages,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  the  commodities  brot^hi 
to  market.  'But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  generett  rise'  of  wt^fm 
can  have  any  suchefleet;  Commodities  are  incvery  case  bougbt 
by  cohimodities ;  and  as  a  rke  of  wages  must  afiect,  in  an'^uid 
degree,  the  producers  of  every  deferent  article,  it  cfiiDot  pas** 
sibly  dei'ange  their  relative  values  one  with  another,  or  oo^aiiinpif 
dny  increase  of  price. 

It  appears,  therefef^,  that  a  slow  and  ^aduftl  inenease  «f 
taxation,  by  adding  to  the  efficacy  of  the  principie  of  motvl  re*' 
■straint,  itas  a  tendency  to  !rais6  the  rate  of  wa^s,  and,  consi^ 
qucntly,  to  throw  the  burden  IMm  the  ^shoidders  of  t^e  fatbont*^ 
er  to  those  of  his  ^^ptoyer.  But^  even  in  this  its  leu^fcb^ 
noxious  shape,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimi^  all  the  evils  it  dcbasionsL 
A  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  a  great  proportion  of  society,  of  al 
the  ddights  of  virtuous  lOve,  and  of  all  the  endeamlents  of  xsoii*^ 
jugal  QjScctioDi  k  indi^ensably  ^necessary  to  preserve  the  iah&« 
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liitftnis  of  a  hdftvQy  taxed  country  ftetn  slakii^  iHcr  tbeOftKMlI 
object  and  helpless  poirerty :  diough  it  k  fay  no  roeonft  eertaini 
^at  even  this  sacriSce  of  the  flner  feelii)g«  and  flftdtiont  wiU^ 
be  suiBcieiit  to  secure  tlMm  a  proper  shar^  of  the  neoesBariW 
and  luxuries  of  life.  The  fall  <^. profits  consequent  on* a  rise  o^ 
wages  caused  by  excessive  taxation,  DOt  only  checks  the  iii^ 
larease  of  that  fund  by  whose  fa|creas»  the  inciease  -of  tiie  pro** 
ductive  industry  of  the  countiT  must  always  be  regulated)  but  It^ 
has  a  powerfiil  tStci  m  «tiniiu8ting  its  translsr  <to  dther  <ymn^ 
tries.  The  efflux  of  capital  is  one  of  the  worst  ccmsequctetclts  ii 
excessive  taxation ;  ana  it  is  one  against  which  it  is  tifipossibk^ 
to  guard.  The  rate  of  profit  has  a  constant  tendency  to  ^qual«^ 
ize  Itself.  The  same  yyrinciple  which  would  prevent  the  eoM 
fjloyment  of  capital  in  Yorkshire,  if  it  did  not  y^ld  the  same^ 
rate  of  profit  thstt  might  be  derived  from  investing  it  in  Kent  or 
Surrey,  reeuktes  its  distribution  among  the  d  Cerent  countrieflr 
iof  the  worM.  It  is  true,  the  difierence  in  the  iiste  of  prefitr 
mu^  be  considerably  greater,  to  occasion  a  transference  of  capi^ 
4al  from  one  country  to  another^  than  from  dtfierent  proyinceir 
-of  the  came  country*  But  a  comparatively  heavy  takation  iff 
more  than  sufficient  t6  occasion  this  dififerenoe.  Previous  to  the 
late  revolutionarv  contests,  the  bulk  of  the  ciqiitid  belonging  U* 
4he  merchants  of  Holland  was  vested  in  foreign  countries;  and* 
the  experience  of  the  last  four  or  five  years  had  shown,  that  the 
low  rate  of  profit  in  this  country,  is  enough  to  counterbalance  th# 
wk^ittending  the  lending  of  money  even  on  Prassian  securky^ 

It  is  thus  that  heavy  taxes  on  necessaries  become^  in  the 
words  of  Dr  Smifli,  ^  a  curse  equal  to  the  barrenne^  of  the 
isoil,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  heavens. '  Such  taxes  must  ne^ 
«es8Brily  fall  either  on  ^aoages  ot  <m  pTo£b^  To  whatever  exten¥ 
^diey  diminish  wages,  they  must  equmy  dhnkush  the  comfort* 
and  enjoyments  of  die  largest  and  most  important  dasn  in  so-*' 
^ety,  and  spread  pauperism,  misery,  and  crime  throughout  th»' 
country;  wfiile,  on  the  other  hand,  theycannot- diminish  profits^ 
without  occasioning  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  power  td* 
accumulate  capital,  and  wiUiout  also  stimulating  its  transfer  to 
those  countries,  in  which  taxation  is  less  oppressive.  In  the  first 
case,  their  efiect  in  degrading  the  condition  of  society,  is  in- 
stantaneously felt;  in  the  second,  it  is  brought  aboat  more" 
slowly  and  circuitously;  but  in  both,  they  are,  in  the  eml» 
nearly  equally  destructive  of.  the  happiness  and  future  improve^ 
ment  of  the  society  in  which  they  have  been  carried  to  an  in-* 
^Ordinate  extent 

But,  if  such  be  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  efieqts  of 
^he^j  taxation  on  the  condition  of  society,  we  ofin  b^  at  n#. 
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iiigtbb  periods  Uie  puUic:bardem  have  been  augmented  to  ait 
^tent  .utilufowa  iJ9i  lui^  formi^  t^vqr  ccnmkxy*  No  source  of 
leTenue^  howerer  tyifliog,  and.no  nec^sary,  however  indis--; 
l^nsfible,  jnoCtQ  comfort  met^lv  but  wfetence,  has  been  able 
lo  elude  the  gra&p  of  the  taxgatuerer* .  Mr  Pitt^  aod  the  subse-  - 
qtient  <}hapcoUorA  of  the  £x«hjeqaer»  whatever  may  be  thought 
Qf  their  merits  in  other  respect^i  miutr  be  a^mtted  to  have  bad 
noiequ^lsin  the  devising  ot  nieanff  to  divert  the  greatestj9os^i» 
ble  portion  of  the  we^th  of  the  eoiintry>  into  the  cofieni^of- 
Oovernmenti  It  is  no  eau^eration  lo  i^rm,  that,  with  the. 
soiiiary  ^^eption  of  water^Uiere  is  npi  ft  single  necessary  con»- 
aumed  im  th^  Smpite^  which  is  not|  lUrecUv  or  indirectly, 
Ipad^d  with  a  post  oppressive  import.  .  Nor  has  the  rapiditj 
^  tb&inQfjefise  of  ^^^ittion  been  less  extraordinary,  thau  the 
extent;  to  which  it  has  been  carried*  For  example^  the  duty  on 
t|0a»  whiqh)  in  17Q3,  yrt^  only  IS  p^  cent^  is  now  OKNre  than 
dg/U  limes  as  mucbi  pr  100  per  cent.  The  dutv  on  salt, 
imich  amounts  (in  £^^d)  to  Iss.  a  bushel,  or  to  aoout  ihiriif 
times  its  natural  cosjt,  was>  tripled  in  1805.  The.  duty  on  lea^ 
itbefi  after  bi^ng  stationary  fo^  more  iIm^i  ^  century,  was  doubled 
W  1^1^*  And  the  various  duties  oi|  sugar,  beer,  sfnrits,  soap, 
^^anidles,  jtpbf^cpo,  &c.  besides  the  hai^se-tax,  window-tax,  and 
^tfimp-duty,  haye\all  been  jincrea^  in  similar  proportions^ 
Bnt,  in  order  tp  show  ^e  p|X)gjress  of  taxation,  it  is  not  neces^ 
sary  to  eng^gi^  in  ihp  endless  and  ir)(#ome  task  of  enumerating 
the  di^rent  a^ficles^  on  which  new  duties  h^ve  been  imposeo, 
l^r  ^he  old  ones  Jnpreased*  |t  is  sufficient  to  mention,  that  the 
total  payn^entfi  into  the  l^xch^quer  in  )79j^,  on  account  of  per- 
manent apd  temporary  du^e%  amounted  {x>  17,1^745,395/.;  in 
iaoi,  t^ey  bad  increas^  %6  ^99335,^78/.,  or  to  nearly  thiee 
times  their  amount  in  1703 ;  in  1808,  Uiey  exc^ded  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  6^  millions;  and  in  iSlS^  in  the  §fth  yeikr  of  the 
peace,  they  apiounted  to  47»9po,^l'f/«,  or  to  very  n^rly  their 
•mount  JA  the  elevendi  yel^r  oJf  the  war«  Durine  the  American 
waTV  ^^  Tevenue,  wh^gr^ates^  nev|^  j^cbecTthp  ^nn.  of  fS 
^iUicmsi  ' 

Had  this  increased  t<ucatipn  su^ced  to  d^ray  the  entire 
^penses  oJf  the  war,  hf^wever  oppressive  in  the  mean  ^me^  its 
reduction  ^  fhe  cessation  of  hostilities^  would  have  epabled  the 
country  to  avail  itself  of  its  many  natural  advantage^  and 
again  to  spring  foryvard  in  the  career  of  improyem^n^  *  This, 
however,  was  very  far  from  beine  the  case.  '  It  appears,  from 
accounts  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
grpsi  produce  of  the  revenu^^  Qreat  Britain,  for  the  twenty 
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18175  amounted  to  tbq  almost  incredibly  sum  of  1,290, 180, 592/« 
But,  besides  the  enormous  levies  thus  ^ompnlsorily  wrung  froo^ 
the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  die  OTerburdenedxevenue  of  the 
rich,  an  additional  sum  of  ^Jbout^bA)  millionsof  real  capital  was 
borrowed  by  Government,  au4  added,  to  our  funded  ancl  fi^at-^ 
ing  debts :  And  taxation-  being  iocr^asedt  less  with  a  .view,  .to 
(y^^izeutbe  revenue  with  the.  e^^p^nditure,..  than  ^o  provide 
the  m^auji  of  pajdug  tEe.  intei^st  of  the  ivsw  loana^  it  Decamp 
Itnpossiblje  to  make  aiiy  jgreat  rjeduction  in  its  amount  on  tho 
return  of  peace*    Tbi^e  £iKe,  it  luust  be  confessed*  been  rea3 
soners,  and,  whatismor^^xtraordinarj^,^  the  race  is  not  yat  e^r 
tinct,  who  contend,  that  jdie  debu  of  #ie  uatipu  are  in  no  .wa]( 
burdensome;  because  jthe general. wealth  is  not  diminjshed.  by 
the  payment  of  the  dividends.    Bot^  admitung  this  to  be  .trueji 
what  does  it  establish?    W^,  are  inclined  .to  think,  that  even 
.Mr  Justice  Baj^lejr  and., Mr  ^pence*  would  pau^  before  tkqf 
ventured  to  mamta^  that.thei^e  Is  no.diff^euce  between  an  inr 
dividual  who  lives  by  his  own  indiistryg^  and  one  who  lives  by 
the  industry  of  others !     Society,  we  admit,  is  not  deprived  of 
the  interest  which  is  paid  on  tli^  publiu  debtf  but  it  has  been 
deprived  of  tlie  meaQs^of  pay iug;  that  inter^^"-or,  in  otbei^ 
words,  of  THE  PBiNciFAt  of  the  d^btltseUl   Had  the  capital  whicl^ 
has  b^n  .borrowed  b{y  the  State,  .^nd  e^^peuded  xm  the  nuaoter 
nance  of  those  who,  if  .diey  were  smnihilalied  ait.  any  given  mo- 
ment, would  leave  notbiog>  behind  tliem-^nptbipg,  to  represent 
the  impiense  sums  layl^hed  on  tlieir  snpport^-rbecn  retained  by 
its  original  owners,  it  wpuld  have  ^'lelded  them  arevenqC|  equaj^ 
perhaps  superior,  to  what  the  stockholders  now  derive  from  thf 
dividends;  but  that  jev^snue,  instead  of  being  dr^wn,  as  at  pre- 
sent, from,  the  ^earnings  of  others^  would  have  be^n  furnished  bf 
the  prodqctive  ejjiergies  of  their  awn  stocli. 

In  ordei*  to.  exhibit  the.efFect  of  (oans  in  diminishiog  natloo^l 
wealth  in  a  still  clearer  point,  of  \iewy  let  us  suppose  that  .a 
couptry  with  iyso  millions  of.  .inhabitants,  and  400  millions  jo[ 
capita]^  is  engnged  in  hostilities,  and  tUat  the  Government  borr 
rows  and  expends  50  millions  pf  the  public  stock  in  military 
stores,  in  the  embroidery  oC  Hussar  jackets,  building  Kremlins, 
and  such  like  national  objectst- If  the  ordinary  rale  pf  profit 
were  1 0  per  ccnt•^  th^annual  income  of  this  State  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  wxur  would  be  40  mitlionsy  and  at  its  clos^ 
35  million's*  It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  reduced  income  would 
in  future  have  to  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  whole 
two  millions  of  inhabitants*  And,  although  it  iatrue  thai  the 
coi^itry  is  not  deprivied  of  the  interest,  of  tl>e  debt,  for  t^af;  if 
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merelj^  tnlntferr^  fi*Mn  one  dan  to  antiefier,  it  is  ho  less  tree 
that  it  is  deprixaed  of  iShe  income  derived  from  50  millioii^  of 
capital;  and  that  the  pt&iuctive  power  which  had  formerly  fed 
and  eloth^  an  eighth  part  of  tne  mhabitants  being  for  ever 
lost  to  the  State,  they  mast  now  depend  for  subsistence  entire- 
ly on  the  exertions  of  those  who,  it  is  probaMe,  conld  pre- 
viously with  difiScoky  maintain  fiiemselv^. 

How  ridiculous  then  ijo  contend^  ih&f»  because  the  dividends 
are  paid  by  one  class  of  society  to  another,  the  national  debt  is 
hoi  disadvantageous !  Is  it  a-  matter  of  indiilerence  that  die 
fcum  of  THiRTY-*TWd  mtUiottS— k  *  sunt  treater  thart  the  entire 
T^ntai  of  all  the  land  in  the  empire— ^must  be  annually  drawn 
from  the  j^ockets  of  llie  industrious  classes',  to  suppoft  that  nn- 
inerous  class  of  persotts  wfab^e  capil^s  having  been  lent  to  the 
Gtate  ar^,  in  consequende,  'destitute  of  any  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence ?  And,  is  it  at  idl  wondeif ul  tbat^  by  thus  diminishing 
the  funds  whfieh  would  otherwise  have  been  applicable  for  the 
maintenance  of  labour,  idleness  and  want  are  multiplied  in  a 
.tenfold  proportion  ?  Far,  indeed,  from  feeling  any  surprise  at 
the  paralysis  which  is  now  fehr  in  every  brancn  of  mdustry — ^at 
idle  inadequacy  of  the  wages  of  labour,  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  pauperism  and  criine'-K)ttr  only  wonder  is  that  these 
tvHs  have  not  been  experienced  in-  a  fer  greater  degree.  The 
:most  sanguine  could  not  have  supposed  it  possible,  that  about 
1700  millions  of  real  capita!  could  have  been  dissipated  in  war- 
like pursuits  in  the  short  space  of  ^0  years,  without  involving 
fill  classes  in  the  abyss  of  banki^ptcy  and  misery,  and  occa- 
sioning infinitely' DMM*e  ruin  and  mischief  than  has  actually  en- 
sued. 

That  such  would  have  been  the  consequence  had  a  similar, 
jperversion  of  the  funds  destined  for  the  support  of  productive 
industry  occurred  in  any  former  period  of  our  history,  is  abund- 
)sntly  certain.  But  during  the  late  war,  various  circumstances, 
jmany  ol^  which  were  in  a  great  degree  fortuitous,  conspired  to 
prevent  our  feeling  the  full  extent  of  the  sacrifices  we  were  ciifl- 
ed  on  to  make,  and  to  enable  us  to  sustain,  without  any  great 
inconvenience,  a  conflict  with  the  combined  force  of  almost  all 
•Europe.  The  most  prominent  of  these  circumstances  may  be 
classed  under  the  following  heads. 

In  the  first  place,  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  have  been 
distinguished,  above  all  others,  by  those  stupendous  discoveries 
li^hich  have  so  much  facilitated  the  great  work  of  production, 
?md  extended  the  empire  of  mind  over  matter.  In  1767,  the 
value  of  the  Cotton  goods  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  did 
not  e^^ceed  20(HOOQ7.    But  Sr  Richard  Ariovright  having  very 
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.tsooti  after  (1769)  contriv^  to  perfonn  the  business  of  spinning 
.by  means  of  machinery,  the  consumption,  owing  to  the  fall  5 
prices,  wa9  sfo  prodigiously  augaienteq»  that^  in  1787>  the  value 
of  the  manufacturecTgoods  was  increased  to  about  7^  millions. 
Since  1787,  the  progress  of  this  manu&cture  has  been  equally 
]*apid ;  and  the  entire  value  of  the  various  descriptions  of  cotton 

goods  annuaDy  produced  cannot  now  be  estimated  at  less  thap 
'om  "is  to  40  millions  !  Here  then  was  an  immense  field  fpr 
the  profitable  employment  of  capital  aird  industry,,  created  as  if 
by  enchantment,  ana  which,  more  than  any  other  circumstance, 
enabled  this  country  to  sustain  the  burdens  imposed  during  the 
.  late  contest,  and.  to  bring  it  to  a  Euccessful  termination.  It  i% 
'JioWever,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  extensive  employment  of 
chililreri  of  both  sexes  in  one  of  the  great  departments  of  the 
cotton  manufacturef.  has  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  oounter* 
balanced  the  benefits  of  which  it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  so 
"productive.  We  indeed  strongly  suspect,  that  the  present  ri^ 
oundancy  of  labour  has  been  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  owp 
ing  to  this  cause.  The  fall  in  the  real  price  of  labour,  occasir 
oned  by  the  increase  c^  taxation,  must  have  been  felt  as  early  as 
1795  and  1796;  but  it  does  not  appear,  either  then  or  &ubs^ 
quently,  to  have  had  any  effect  in  checkii^  the  increase  of  pqr 
pulation.  That  this  must  have  been  partly  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Poor-Laws,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  we  suspect 
it  was  owing  still  more  to  the  demand  for  children  in  cotton 
factories,  from  1787  down  to  1808,  a  large  family  in  a  manu- 
facturing town,  instead  of  being  felt  as  a  burden,  was  rather 
reckoned  an  advantage :  And  the  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the 
parents,  which,  in  a  different  state  of  society,  would  most  pro- 
bably have  induced  them  to  postpone  entering  into  matrimonial 
connexions,  being  in  some  measure  compensated  b}'^^  the  greater 
demand  for  the  labour  of  their  families,  the  population  went  oti 
increasing  with  its  former  rapidity. 

The  extraordinary  progress  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  there- 
'fore,  and  the  demand  for  vouthful  labour  which  ii  occasioned 
during  ihe  greater  part  of  the  war,  however  it  may  have  contri- 
buted to  aggravate  the  public  distresses  since  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity,  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  main  causes  which 
prevented  the  bulk  or  the  people  from  feeling  the  full  effect  of 
the  burdens  and  privations  caused  by  the  sudden  and  excessive 
ihcrease  of  taxation.  But  the  development  of  industry  was  not 
confined  to  the  cotton  manufacture :  And  it  would  perhaps  be 
impossibte  to  name  anv  other  department  in  which  some  verjic 
decided  and  material  improvement  has  not  aUo  taken  place. 
In  addition,  we  enjoyed|  during  the  war$  a  complete  tnohopoly 
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of  th^  cpvninf rce  of  the  world.  Qur  merchants  4^pd  19 v^^fi^jQ* 
.turers  were  relicfyed  from  all  competition.  The  colonial. and 
manu&ctur^  prodQcts  of  England  became  indispensable  to' 
the  nations  of  the  Continent:  And  our  exports  being  in  conse-, 
quence  prodigiously  augmented, ,  a  factitious  and  extraordinary 
Btimtilus  was  given  to  the  demand  for  labour. 

In  the  second  place,  the  extraordinary  depreciation  of  the 
currencj^,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  must  also,  by  occa^ 
isioninff  a  proportionable  diminution  of  the  public  buraens,  havis 
powemiUy  contributed  to  tender  us  less  sensible  of,  the  eyik 
attending  the  constant  increase  of  taxation. ,  In  the  interval  i^- 
tween  1809  and  1815.  bank  notes  were  at  a  discount  of  from  1#* 
to  28  per  cent^;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  real  amomit  of 
the  taxes  and  loans  raised  during  that  period^  i^as  so  much  l^s^ 
'ti^an  their  nominal  amount. 

"  The  aseendan(^  of  Bonaparte,  too,  and  the  continued  convut- 
IsioDs  of  the  Continent,  not  only  rendered  it  impossible  to  trans* 
fcr  British  capital  to  any  country  in  Europe^  but  actually  occa.* 
*8ioned  the  transfer  of  a  considerable  portion  of  continental  csk 
pital  to  this  country.  Taxation  was  thus  stript  of  one  of  its  most 
injurious  consequences.  The  risk  attending  fefeign  Investments 
brinirtoo  xnreat  to  be  balanced  by  the  hic^her  rate  of  profits  there 
waTSo  efliix  of  stock.  J'      •    *»  i' 

In  the  tftird  place,  though  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  some- 
what paradoxical,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  no  inconsiderahlie 
portion  of  the  factitious  and  unnatural  prosperity  we  enjoj^ed 
during  the  war^  resulted  from  the  excess  to  which  the  system  of 
borrowing  was  then  carried.  When  the  wages  of  labour  con-r 
tinue  stationary,  it  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indijBTerence  tp 
a  master  manufacturer,  or  capitalist,  whether  he.  employs  his 
surplus  revenue  in  making  aaditions  to  his  circulating  capital, 
or  the  fund  for  paying  the  Wages  of  his  wc^kmen ;  or  whether 
he  invests  it  in  nxed  capital,  orjMachinery.  But,' whep  Wagt^ 
Tise,  whether  in  jconsequc^nce  of  a  naturally  increased  dlexuand 
for  labour,  or  of  an  increase  of  taxation  aflecting  necessariei» 
lie  will  have  a:n  instant  inducement  to  employ  Machineiy  in  prg- 
.ference  to  workmen.  The  reason  is  obvious. — A  ris^  of  wagos 
does  not  affect  the  proprietor  of  a  machine  to  Uie  same  extent 
as  it  affects  the  employers  of  labourers^  * 

Suppose,,  for  example,  that  two  manufacturers  have  each  a  ct^ 
'pital  of  10,000/.,  the  one  invested  in  a  machine  calculated  to 
last  one  year,  which,  with  the  additional  labour  of  ten  men„  is 
calculated  annually  to  produce  commodities  wb^h  lQ,fiOO/. ;  anU 
the  other  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  w^ges  of  4pOlaboui*- 
ers,  at  the  fate  of  ^52.  each,  the  produce  of  whose  industry  also 
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s^^for  1(V500L    In  thtf  sttuatiop^  .Aeir  profits  and  expeinet 
are  equal:  But  supposing  wages  to  xlse  cue  per  cent.,  it  is  obvi* ' 
ous,  that  while  the  profits  of  the  proprietor  of  the  machine -wovid 
be  only  reduced  50s.|  those  of  the  employer  of  the  loorkmen  would ' 
be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  100/.    But  thi^  discrepancy  could 
not  continue.     CapUid  would  l^e  immediately  attracted  to  the 
more  lucrative  employment;  and  would  continue  jQowing  in  that 
Erection  until  the  multiplication  dT  machines  had  obliged  the 
proprietors  to  sink  the  price  of  their  commodities,  so  that  thqr 
could  obtain  only  the  common  and  ordinary  rate  of  profit.    It 
nay  perhaps  be  «uppos^d,  that  the  increased  price  of  labour 
would  prevent  machinery  from  being  purchased  at  its  former 
price ;  and  that,  therefore,  nothing  could  be  gained  by  its  in- 
troduction,    it  h  e&vfs  however,  to  perceive,  that  this  could, 
not  really  be  the  cas^i^    The  price  of  a  steam-engine  or  a  thrash* 
ing-machine,  is  regulated  by  precisely  the  same  principles  which 
r^egulate  the  price  of  boots  and  shoes.    A  rise  of  wages  will  lower 
die  profits  of  stock  employed  in  their  construction,  as  it  will  lower 
that  of  all  other  stock ;  but  nothing  but  an  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  necessary  to  their  production  can  raise  their  price.. 
This  is  a  very  important  principle;,  and,  while  it  serves  to  ac- 
count for  the  rapid  introduction  of  machinery,  it  also  enables* 
us  more  clearly  to  apprjeciatc  the  efiect  of  loans  on  the  demand' 
for  labour*     "We  believe  it  might  be  safely  affirmed,  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  late  loans  was  obtained  by  the  conver- 
sion of  fixed  into  dreulatii:^  capital ;  but,  without  insisting  oh' 
tills  point,  it  is  certain  that  the  capital  lent  to  the  State  would*' 
if  it  had  remsutaed  in  die  hands  Of  the  subscribers,  have  follow-] 
ed  the  direction  imparted  to  the  remainder,  and  been  chiefly 
devoted  to  th^  increase  of  fixed  capital,  or  machinery,    But,^ 
although  it  would  thus  have  contributed  to  the  lasting  benefit 
of  ib^  jcotthiryif  it  would  not  have  occasioned  the  same  imme- 
diate demand  for  labour.    An  increase  of  wages  is  only  an  in- 
dirett  and  ultimate  consequence  di  an  increase  of  fixed,  but  ii^ 
m  a  direct'and  instantaneous  consequence  of  an  increase  of  cir- 
culating capita).    The  stock  Upended  in  the  erection  of  a  cot-, 
ton^miil,  or  a  Steam-engine,  would  have  a  much  more  imme- 
diate eBkct  in  stimulating  tbedemax^d  for  labour,  were  it  appro- 
piated  to  the. pay  of  a  regiment.     The  fixed  capital  invested 
m  a  machine,  niuu  always  dij^Iace  a  considerably  greater  quan- 
tfty  of  cifcolattng  capil»,— ^for  otherwise  there  could  be  no  mo- 
tive to  its  erectidn;' and  hence  its  first  efiect  is  to  sink,  rather 
than  increase,  the  rate  of.  Wages.     But  the  capital  which  comes 
into  the  possession  of  Government,  being  almost  entirely  de- 
moted ta  the  st^o^t  of  a  numerous  body  of  soidicfy,  lessenf 
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the  supply  of  labour  (n  the  miiricet^  and  cooflequeiitljr  raises 
wages,  without  clashing  or  interfering  with  any  of  the  ordinary, 
braocbes  of  indastry. 

It  is  with  states  as  with  individuals.    A  foriime  of  lO^OOOl. 
o;r  20>000/.  expended  in  die  course  of  a  single  year  *  ixt  mag*  • 
nifieent  fetes,  and  in  nudntaming  coachmen,'  valets,  livery* 
men,  &c»  would  occasion  a  much  greater  demand  for  la» 
faour,  and  would  conciliate  infinitely  more  of  the  aflfection  of 
ibfe  neighbourhood  to  its  possessor,  than  would  fidl  to  the  lot . 
of  the  individual  who  haa  employed  a  fortune  of  equal  amount' 
iu  the  construction  of  a  machine  fitted  to  yield  a  future  annual* 
revenue  of  500^  or  1000/.    But,'  what  would  be.  the  relative  si-, 
tmation  of  the  parties  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelvemonth? 
The  capital  of  the  proprietor  of  the  machine  would  be  unim*' 
paired ; — he  would  have  the  same  power  as  before  to  support 
himself  in  a  state  of  comfortable  independence<*-to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  same  number  of  labourers — and  to  contribute,  as 
formerlyj  to  the  wants  of  the  State;  while  the  spendthrift  would 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  pauper,  and  the  instruments  of 
his  dissipation  left  to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  means  of  subsistr- 
CQce.     ^  Les  gens, '  says  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  French  writ- 
ers on  Political  Economy,  <  qui  ne  sont  pas  habitu^  a  voir  les' 
r^alit^s  au  travers  des  apparencesj  sont  queiquefois  seduits  par  Fat-^ 
tirail  et  le  fracas  d*un  luxe  brillant.    Ils-croient  2  la  pro^rit6  de 
I'instant  ou  ils  voient  1 'ostentation.    Qu'ils  ne  s*y  trompent:  un  pays 
qui  decline  oiTre  toujours  pendant  quelque  tems  r image  de  I'opuienee. 
Ainsi  fait  la  maison  d'un  disstpateur  qui  se  mine*    Mais  cet  toiat  fao-* 
tice  n'est  pas  durable ;  et  comme  il  tarit  les  sources  de  la  reproduce 
tjon,  il  est  infailliblement  suivi  d'un  6tat  de  gene>  ds  marasme  ppfi«. 
tique»  doDt  on  ne  se  gu6rit  que4)ar  d6gr^,  et  par  des  moyens  con« 
traires  a  ceux  qui  ont  amene  le  d^p^rissement. '  * 

But,  though  this  prodigious  development  of  the  powers, 
and  resources  of  industry,  and  though  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency,  and  the  distracted  state  of  the  Conlini^t,  pre- 
vented taxation  from  exerting  its  full  e£fect»  and  capital  frpm 
e!9ca{^ng  to  other  countries,  still  the  insatiable  rapacity  pf 
the  Treasury  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  united  ex-« 
^rtious  of  our  merchants,  capitalists,  and  artisans.  Instead  of 
d)e  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  being  improved  by  the 
ifdmirable  inventions  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  ana  Wedgwood^, 
the  increase  of  taxation,  and  the  destruction  of  capital,  bad^- 
long  previous  to  the  termination  of  the  war,  changed  it  verj/^^ 
inuch  to  the  'worse.    We  have  already  seen,  that  in  the  courffr 
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of  tfe  twmtjF  yMrs  from  17M  lo  If  IS,  A^  Pow's-mfw  Jbad !»« 
creased  from  ^wo  to  eigbt  im\iiom%  whereas,,  in  the  whole  o| 
the  preyious  part  of  the  century,  they  had  only  increased  fron^ 
(me  to  ^wo  milMons.  This,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  tQshow  the  ef-^ 
fieet  of  the  {[privations  arising  out  of  the  war,  in  depressing  the 
condition  of  the  lower  dasses.  We  may  further  mention)  that) 
according  lo  the  researches  of  Mr  Youj^,  to  whom  we  are  in-^ ' 
debted  for  much  valuable  information  req[>ecting  the  rate  of 
wages  at  different  periods,  the  mean  price  of  labour  in  Eurcfp^ 
ki  1767,  1 768,  and  1770,  was  very  nearly  Is.  3d.  p^  diem :  An4 
he  farther  states  its  mean  price  in  1810  and  1811,  when  wage% 
were  at  the  very  highest,  at  about  2^.  5d.,  being  a  arise  of  nearly; 
cent,  per  cent  <»  the  former*  But  the  price  of  wheat,  according 
to  the  account  kept  at  £ton  Coll^fe,  during  the  first  mention** 
ed  years,  was  518.  a  quarter ;  and  during  1810  and  181 1  its  price 
was  110s.,  beififf  a  rke  of  115  per  cent. ;  and  Mr  Young  esti« 
mates,  that  butcher's  meat  had  in  the  same  period  risen  1 4»6,  but«« 
ter  14K>,  and  cheese  15S  per  cent. ;  being,  on  an  average,  a  riset 
of  1 88^  per  cent. ;  so  that  wages,  as  compared  with  these  arti-* 
des,  had  declined  in  the  interval  considerably  more  than  o;^<- 
tkirdy  or  88^  per  cent. ;  and  if  the  increased  cost  of  tea,  siigar, 
beer,  leather,  &c.,  besides  the  house-duty  and  window-^tax,  had 
been  tdcen  into  account,  the  diminished  .power  of  tho  labourer 
over  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  would  have  appeare^I 
still  greater.  How,  then,  can  we  be  surprised  at  the  excess  ot 
poverty  and  misery  which  has  been  experienced  since  the  peace  ?^ 
When  all  the  factitious,  exclusive^  and  unnatural  advantages. 
we  enjoyed  during  the  war,,  were  not  suf&cienft  to  enable  us  to 
bear  up  under  the  constantly  increasing  weight  of  our  burdens,, 
it  was  not  tf>  be  expected  that  we  should  be  able  to  sustain  them 
when  these  advantages  were  at  an  end — when  we  bad  beeii 
deprived  of  many  branches  of  commerce  we  had  previously  ent 
joyed,  and  been  exposed  to  a  dangerous  competition  in  every 
other-^when  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  currency  had  really 
added  frorti  ^5  to  30  per  cent,  to  the  already  enormous  weight 
of  taxation — and  when  British  capital  was  permitted  to  seek,  iix 
foreign  investments,  tliat  beneficial  employment  it  could  no 
longer  find  at  home. 

We  should,  however,  form  but  ai  very^  inadequate^  notion  ot 
the  extent  of  the  additional  burdens  imposed  On  the  country 
during  the  late  wai*,  if  we  supposed  them  limited  to  those  whicli 
have  resulted  from  the  direct  increase  of  ta^tio.n.  The  Mono- 
poly \fbich  the  agriculturists  have  obtained  of  the  home  market, 
is,  if  possible,  gtill  more  pernicious  j  for  it  Js  to  this  monopoly 
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A«t  tile  eompiffttivdy  high  price  of  Com  iki  th»  conntty  m  u^ 
be  eptirely  ftscribed.  lo  orainary  yean,  die  price  of  wheat  at 
Dastztc  scarcely  ever  exceeds  32s«  the  quarter ;  and  ite  anvage 
price  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  is  rather  below  40s. ;  nor 
has  there  been  any  rise  of  price  in  France  since  the  Revoli»» 
tion.  *  It  is  clear^  therefor^  inasmuch  as  the  expense  of  im* 
porting  a  quarter  of  wheat  from  France  or  Belgium  does  not 
exceed  3s«  or  4s.)  that,  were  it  not  for  the  restrictions  on  import* 
ation  imposed  in  1804  and  >815,  we  might,  in  ordinra-y  year^ 
obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  this  nlost  indispensable  of  all  neoies» 
aaries,  at  the  average  price  of  the  period  from  1770  to  179S^ 
or  at  about  45s.  the  Winchester  quarter.  But^  by  prohibit* 
Sag  the  consumption  of  foreign  com,  unJess  when  the  home 
price  exceeds  80s.,  we  have  been  compelled^  in  order  to  sQp|>Iy 
tiie  wants  of  our  great  manufacturing  population,  to  have  re* 
course  to  soils  of  tery  inferior  fertility,  requiring  a  comparative* 
)y  great  quantity  of  labour  to  yield  the  same  amount  of  pro« 
duce;  and,  in  conseciuence,  its  price  has  been  raised  to  nearlyi 
double  its  price  previous  to  1793,  and  to  more  than  double  its 
Actual  price  in  any  other  country. 

liie  factitious  direction  which  has  thus  been  given  to  a  vexf 
large  proportion  of  the  capital  and  skill  of  the  country  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  been  highly  injurious.  But  it  \$ 
not  of  the  forcing  a  vast  stock  into  a  comparatively  disadvan* 
tageons  employment,  that  we  have  to  complain,  so  much  as  of 
die  heavy  burden  which  it  has  entailed  on  evay  class  of  the- 
community, — ^with  the  exception  of  landlords..  The  total  con<» 
camption  of  the  different  kinda  of  grain  in  the  United  King* 
dbm,  inclusive  of  seed,  has  been  estimated,  apparently  on  good 
grounds,  at  about  40  millions  of  quarters.  Taking  it,  how- 
ever, at  only  35  millions,  it  is  evident,  timt  every  advance  o(f 
A  shilling  per  quarter  in  the  price  of  corn,  caused  by  the  re» 
strictiohs  on  importation,  is  really  equivalent,  in.  its  effects  on*^ 
tlie  consumers,  to  a  direct  tax  of  1,750,000/. !  On  many  ac- 
counts, it  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  ascertain  the  precise 
extent  of  the  burden  which  the  Corn- Laws  have  in  this  man^ 
lier  entailed  on  the  country.  But  without  affecting  minute  ac^ 
<^uracy,  to  which,  on  such  a  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  attain^ 
we  befievd  we  shall  be  considerably  within  the  mark,  if  we 
estimate,  with  Dr  Colquhoun,  the  price  of  the  different  kinda 
of  grain  annually  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at 
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'  *  See  article  '  Corn-Lan^s  and  Trade, '  Supplement  to  Encydo* 
(tedia  Britanaica,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted. 
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7S,794,06iO/. ;  "*  and  we  shall  be  equallj'  withm  tbe  ihark  if 
ire  suppose,  diat,  in  the  event  of  the  testrictions  on  the  trade 
in  ccfrn  being  abolished,  the  same  quantity  of  produce  mi<irh^ 
be  obtained  for  two^hirds  of  this  price,  ot*  for  49,156,000/. 
This  statement,  we  ax'e  convinced,  is  not  liable  to  the  charge  of 
exaggeration ;  and  it  shoivs,  that  the  restrictions  on  the  import- 
ation  of  foreign  grain  are  really  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  corn 
which  should  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  3^4>,578,000/. — a  tax, 
it  will  be  remembered,  which  had  no  existence  in  1793,  and 
irhich  is,  of  itself,  nearly  double  the  entire  expenditure  of  the 
G&oemmenty  including  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  at  that 
ipoch ! 

We  are  not  left  to  ififer  from  general  princilJes,  howevet 
wdl  established,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  thus  forcibly  en- 
hancing the  price' of  the  prime  necessary  of  life,  and  the  chief 
fegtdator  of 'mages.  The  example  of  Holland — an  example  preg* 
nant  with  instruction— ought  to  have  warned  us  to  abstain  froni 
Jlo  fatal  an  experiment.  Notwithstanding  the  laudable  economy 
ef  its'Oovernment,  the  public  debt  of  that  Republic  became  sa 
enormous,  that,  in  -order  to  raise  the  sums  required  to  pay  the 
Interest,  heavy  duties  wer^  imposed  on  the  most  indispensable 
necessaries;    and,    among  others,    on  flour  and  meal  when 

Kound  at  die  miU,  and  cm  bread  when  it  came  from  the  oven* 
lieu  of  a  part  of  these  imposts,  the  country  people  of  Hol- 
land paid  an  annual  composition  of  so  much  a  head,  according 
to  the  sort  of  bread  they  consumed.  Those  who  made  use  of 
wheaten  bt^d,  paid  about  6s.  9^d.,  and  those  who  lived  oti 
oats,  rye,  &c.  paid  proportionable  sums,  f  The  conseqnencee 
were  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  In  a  very  valttabld 
aiid  authentic  Memoir,  '  On  the  Means  of  Redressing  and 
Amendmg  the  Trai^  of  the  Republic,  *  drawn  up  from  infor- 
jnatioii  communicated  by  the  best  informed  merchants,  by  order 
of  William  IV„  Prince  of  Orange,  and  presented  to  the 
States^-Generai  in  1752,  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  '  oppressvoe 
taxes  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  various  causes  which 
have  co-op»«ted  to  the  prejudice  and  discouragement  of  the 
<  ■  ■ 1 1    I    ■       II       ■         ■     ■  - ■  ■'  ■■ 

♦  Wheat       -      9,170,000  quarters,  at  70g.  6d.    •  L.^2,S24,2.56 
Byfey        -      6,335,000         -  37s.  -      11,719,750 

Oats         .      16,950,000         -  29s.        '-      24,577,500 

Rye  .  685,000  -  43s;  lOd.    -      1^501,291 

Beans  &  Peas    1,860,000         -  SS8.tOd.~    -      8,611,500 


35,000,000  .......        L,73,734,291 

t  Wtfdth  of  Nations,  m*  3iO.      .    . 


conuneroe  of  Hcdlapd :  And  it  tna.y  -  justly  b^,,  said,  -  fiuit  M  -c^tf 
only  be  attributed  to  those  taxesy  that  the  trade  of  this  coustrji 
has  been,  diverted  out  of  its  channel,  and  transferred  ,tQ  4>ur 
Neighbours,  and  mnst  daily  be  still  more  and .  more  alienatecl 
ana  shut  out  from  us,  unless  the  progress  thereof  be  stopt  hf 
some  quick  and  effectual  remedy :  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  se^ 
from  these  contemplations  on  the  st^  qf  our  trade,  that  tlM|[ 
same  can  be  effected  by  no  other  means  tHan  Adimmution  cf  alt 
duties.' \ 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  mnumerable  prdofs  to  those  j^ivini  in 
the  Memoir  just  quoted,  to  show  that  excessive  taxation  w^ 
the  real  cause  of  tne  decline  of  the  commercial  greatnoss  o^ 
Holland.  ^  Tel  est  Teffet,'  says  the  wellJnforiQctt  author  of 
the  Kchesse  de  la  Hollander  published  in  1778^  *  du  haiit  prix  delii 
main  d'ceuvre  que  le  systeme  de  rimp6t  a  praduit.  Les  gaornes  out 
ibrc6  des  empruiits,  et  les  emprunts  ont  exig^  des  imp6ts  pour  &i 
ptLjer  les  intlrdts,  ou  faire  des  remboursementd^  Mais  6toit-il  indis^ 
pensallle  df^tendre  les  imp6ts  sur  les  choses  les  plus  necessaires  ^  la  vie^i 
sur  toutes  les  denr^es  de  premiere  n6cessit6  ?  L'augmentation  dii 
|irix  de  la  main  d'ceuvref  d^voit  necessairemeDt  suivre  de  cet  direction 
de  nrap6l,  et  porter  avec  elle  la  destraction  de  la  source  milme  de 
Kmp^t. '  And,  fiutfaer  on,  he  observes,  <  L'aagmentatton  succes^ 
iive  dea  impdts,  que  les  pajmeats  desintMu,  et  les  renjboursemehts 
out  rtndme  ind^^nsable,  a  d^lroit  nne  graade  partie  de  rindustrte# 
a  dimii^  le  commerce,  a  dminue  cm  firt  dt6ri  PAst  tomsant  ok 
4Loit  autrefins  la  po^dathny  en  ressertnni  chez  ie  penpfe  m  moytns  di 
inibdstence.  *%  It  is  to  tbe  same  eause-r-to  the  rise  of  ^wi^ges  oeoR<t. 
sioned  by  the  increased  price  of  neoessaries  resuititig  ir&m  exces* 
aive  taxation,  thsit  the  fall  in  ^he  rat^  of  profit,  and  the  laawAir 
of  Dutch  capit£(l  to  ey^ry  country  in  Europe^  is  to  be  ascribed^ 
fhe  author  of  the  Bichi^sse  de  la,  HoUmnde  states,  ^bat,  in  1778^ 
the  capitalists  of  Holland  had  above  1500  millions  of  Itvrea 
toqrnois  invested  in  the  public  funds  of  France  and  EdA^faoid^ 
for  which,  owing  to  the  decline  of  industry,  th^y  were  no  kmgt^v 
able  to  obtain  any  advantageous  eni^loymeot  at.  home* 

But  the  system  of  taxation  which  was  productive  ci  these 
fi»|al,^ffects  in  Holland,  was,  in  reality,  mu^h  less  q>pi)es8Lve 
than  that  to  which  this  country  is  now  subjected.  For  .exam"* 
nle,  a  ikiti^  workman,  might,  if  he  were  permitted  (o  b^yJits 
k)od  in  the 'cheapest  market,  purchase  «  quarter  of  wheat  for 
45s.,  or  at  mpst  50s. ;  but  the  prohibition  against  imppr<tf^ion, 
by  raising  its.price<o  80s.,  has  precisely  tbe  same  effect,  as  if 

t  See  pr27«  of  the  English  Tranirfalien,  published  in  London, 
1751. 

%  Bichesse  de  la  tloUande,  ton^e  ii«  fp.  SB  is  499^  ^       r 
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he  were  ttbliged  to  pay  a  direct  tax  of  30s.  or  SSs.  on  evety 
quarter  he  consumes ;  and,  averaging  the  consumption  of  each 
individual  at  tkree-Jburths  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  it  is  really 
equivalent  to  a  capitation  tax  of  22s.  6d.,  or  to  more  than  three 
times  the  sum  paid  by  the  people  of  Holland,  as  a  composition 
for  the  tax  on  oread.  We  feel  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  make  any 
commentary  on  this  statement.  It  is  not  contended  that  there 
is  arty  thing  peculiar  in  the  situation  of  this  country ;  but,  uti«* 
less  such  were  really  the  case^  must  we  not  conclude,  that  the 
same  abuse  of  the  taxing  and  funding  s}rstem  which  forced  the 
<^pitalists  of  Holland  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  investments—- 
degraded  the  condition  of  her  labourers— and  ultimately  stript 
her  of  her  commerce,  fisheries,  and  manufactures,  will  be 
equally  fatal  in  Great  Britain  ?  If  we  do  not  adopt  tiie  advice 
ot  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  States- General,  and  diminish 
all  dutiesy  we  must  not  flatter  ourselves  with  the  vain  and  delu« 
sive  idea,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  escape  the  late  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  rqected. 

«  It  is  perhaps  impossible  accurately  to  determine  the  precise' 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  capital  and  labour  of  the  pro- 
ductive classes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  drawn  from  theni 
by  means  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation— by  the  operation  of 
the  Corn-Laws— and  as  contributions  for  the  support  of  the 
church,  the '  poor,  and  other  public  burdens.  We  beUeve^ 
however,  that  the  following  estimate  will  be  found  to  be  a 
pretty  near  approximation  to  the  truth. 

It  appears,  from  the  official  statements  given  in  the  Finance 
Hccounts  for  1818,  that  the  gross  produce  of  the  revenue  of* 
Great  Britaiin  and  Ireland,  for  the  year  ending  5th  January 
1819,  amounted  to  64,506,203/.  Now,  if  to  this  sum  we  add 
!^,578,0002.  on  account  of  the  unnatin*al  enhancement  of  th^ 

Sfice  of  com,  and  allow  for  Poor-rates  and  other  county  bur- 
ens  12,000,000/.)  and  for  the  Church  establishment  BfiOOfiOtit.^ 
the  total  aggregate  amount  of  the  public  burdens  may  be  taken 
it  106,084,203/. 

It  is  much  more  difficult,  however,  tcr  ascertain  the  amotint 
of  the  National  Income,  or  the  sum  which  remains  as  rent,  proj^ 
fit,  and  wages,  af):er  replacing  the  capital  en  T)loyed  in  the  great 
work  <rf  production.  Dr  Beeke,  in  his  verj  valuable  ana  ela- 
borate pamphlet  on  the  Income  Tax,  publisi  ed  in  1800,  esd« 
mated  the  income  of  Great  Britain  arising  0  >m  land^  labour^ 
profession?,  and  every  other  source,  at  218  ftaillions;  and  sup- 
posing the  income  of  Ireland  to  be  equal  to  one^^h  of  that  of 
Great  Britain,  we  should  have  261  mitliontt  as  the  total  income 
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ofrtbe  Empire.  Since  1800,  the  national  income  has  been  con« 
siderably  augmented,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  extent  gene* 
rally  believed,.  But,  assuming  that  it  has  in  the  interval  been 
ixicveased  one-third^  or  87  millions,  that  would  give  348  mil*, 
lions  as  the  present  income  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  are 
satisfied  that  thid  estimate  is  rather  over  than  underrated. .  It 
is  true,  Dr  Colquh^nn  estimates  the  value  of  the  new  property 
annually  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  4*30  mil- 
lions.' But  new  property  and  income  are  very  different  things; 
The  former,  besides  rent,  profit,  and  wages,  includes  the  sum, 
which  must  be  set  apart  to  replace  the  capital  consumed  in  pro*, 
duction.  The  new.  property  produced  by  a  farmer  or  manufac*. 
turer  may  be  equal  to  ten  or  twenty  times  the  value  of  their  in«^ 
comes;  nor  is  it  possible  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  ^e 
income  of  a  country,  merely  from  the  insulated  fact  of  its  new, 

Eroperty  being  equal  to  such  and  such  a  sum.  Supposing,, 
owever,  that  the  fixed  and  circulating  capital  of  Great  Bri*. 
t&in  and  Ireland  are  together  equal  to  2500  milliohs,  (Dr  Col-. 
quhoun  estimates  them  at  2647  millions),  and  that  the  annual 
waste  in  production  is  2  per  cent.,  which  is  surely  a  very  mode^ 
rate  allowance,  that  would  give  50  millions  to  be  deducted  from 
the  value  of  the  new  property,  in  order  to  replace  capital.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  CQrrection  to  be  made.  Dr  Colquhoun'si 
estimate  wad  framed  for  1812,  when  bank  paper,  or  the  money, 
in  which  his  valuations  were  made,  was  at  least  20  per  cent* 
less  valuable  than  at  this  moment;  so  that,  when  both  these 
circumstances  are  ta^en  into  account,  it  will  be  found  that  Dr 
Colquhoun's  estimate  is  not  materially  different  from  our  own.  . 
But,  on  the  hypothesis  that  tlie  pres^it  income  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  equal  to  350  millions,  it  is  plain  that  very  little  less 
than,  one-third  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  industrious  classes  is 
swallowed  up  by  taxation,  and  by  the  bounty  to  the  growers  of 
corn ;  or,  w-liicn  is  the  same  thing,  every  poor  man  is  obliged 
to  labour  t'wo  days  out  of  stJCj  not  for  the  benefit  of  himseli  or 
his  master,  but  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Treasuryi 
and  this  in  addition  to  ofie-tiird  of  the  profits  of  all  fixed  capi-> 
tal,  such  as  land,  machinery,  &c.  and  of  professional  income^ 
devoted  to  the  same  pui^pose !  Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  an  explanation  of  tlie  difficulties  in  which  we  are 
involved.  No  country  was  ever  subjected  to  such  a  scourge. 
Nor  can  there  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
Government  claiming  for  themselves,  and  allowing,  or  rather 
forcing  the  growers  of  corn  to  claim,  in  exchange  for  their  pro- 
duce, too  great  a  share  of  the  earnings  of  the  inoustrious  classes, 
iliat  the  latter  have  not  enough  left  to  support  themselves. 
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Ip  ]79d»  the  jvtttf  produce  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Brltiiin 
and  Ireland  amounted  to  about  20  milliohs,  Cc)rn  was  then  «old 
at  its  natural  price;  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  Poor->ratJlU 
9aoA  tjrtbes  dia  not  exceed  7  millions.  Now,  on  the  vefy  mo^ 
derate  estimate  that  the  income  of  both  Islands,  in  1793,  only 
amounted  to  240  millions,  the  public  burdens  must  have  been 
equal  to  about  one  ninth  of  the  entire  national  income.  And» 
unquestionably,  it  did  not  require  any  great  sagacity  to  foresee, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  increase  the  portion  of  the  capital  and 
labour  of  the  productive  classes,  drawn  from  them  by  means  of 
taxation,  from  a  ninth  to  b,  thirds  or  in  a  threefold  proportion,  iii 
the  short  space  of  twenty-two  years,  without  occasioning  the 
most  extensively  ruinous  consequences.  It  is  this  inorainatQ 
eact^ision  of  the  public  burdens  which  has  cast  down  respect*^ 
able  tradesmen,  farmers,  and  manufacturers,  from  a  state  of  af- 
fluence aiid  independence,  to  one  of  embarrassment,  poverty, 
^nd  misery — which  has  rendered  it  npxt  to  impossible  for  si 
young,  healthy,  able<?bodied  Jabourer  to  support  himself  by  his 
unaided  exertions — ^which,  notwithstanding  all  those  stupendous 
discoveries  by  which  production  has  been  so  much  facilitated, 
has  so  very  greatly  increased  the  price  of  almost  every  species 
of  commodities— and  which,  by  reducing  the  rate  of  profit,  hai^ 
forced  capital,  or  the  funds  destined  for  the  support  of  produc- 
tive industry,  to  seek  employment  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
America* 

But  we  do  not  despair  of  the  country.  And  having  thus,  we 
trust  satisfactorily,  established  that  the  present  distresses  are  al- 
most entirely,  owing  to  the  excess  of  taxation,  and  the  monopo*' 
ly  granted  to  the  agriculturists,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy,  as 
well  as  a  more  pleasing  task,  to  .point  out  the  means  by  which 
they  may  be  alleviated.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  most  desir- 
able oUect,  we  have  only  to  act  on  a  system  precisely  the  re* 
verse  of  that  by  which  the  public  distresses  have  been  produced*. 
An  effectual  reduction  of  taxation,  and  a  cautious  and  gradual 
repeal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  corn,  and  of  the  other 
restrictions  which  disgrace  our  commercial  system,  will  put  to 
flight  the  evils  by  which  we  are  now  assailed,- and  restore  wealth 
and  prosperity  to  all  classes  <?f  the  community.  But  it  is  in  vain 
to  suppose  that  any  thing  short  of  this  will  be  sufficient  to  coun- 
teract the  progress  of  pauperism— Qi<{  vult  Jinem  vult  ntedicu 
If  we.  have  .not  good  sense  and  virtue  enough  immediately  to 
set  about  making  ah  unsparing  retrenchment  in  every  branch  of 
expenditure,  and  to  permit  our  artisans  to  purchase  their  food 
in  the  cheapest  market,  we  must  submit  not  only  to  a  continu 
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iince,  but  to  $.xi  increase  of  all  the  miscMeFs  we  rfovf  'feuffer,. 
Palliatives  may  delay,  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  ifcaft 
they  should  be  able  t6  avert  the. final  triumph  of  patipensm. 
Nothing  but  a  very  great  reduction  of  the  demiuifds  ma^  by 
Government,  and  the  total  repeal  of  tfie  worst  of  all  |)6ssibte 
taxes— the  tax  on  corn,  can  save  the  country  ftom  the  abyss  of' 
j)overty  and  misery  to  which,  if  itha»not  ahreddfy  arrived,  it  is 
fast  hastening. , 

Most  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  are  aware,  that,  in  order  to 
lighten  the  load  of  taxation,  Mr  Ricardo  has  proposed  that  an 
assessment  should  be  made  on  the  capital  of  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  at  once  discharging  the  public  debt.  But  wkving,. 
for  the  present,  all  examination  of  the  probable  consequences  of 
attempting  to  carry  this  bold  and  decisive  measure  into  effect^ 
we  certainly  think  (hat  it  ought  at  all  events  to  be  considered  as 
a  dernier  resort :  and  that  it  should  first  be  ascertidned  whether 
any  real  and  efficient  relief  can  be  obtained  fi*om  economy,  and 
a  thorough  revision  of  our  commercial  system.  Beforfe  submit- 
ting to  so  great  a  sacrifice  as  would  be  required  for  the  imme^ 
diate  payment  of  the  debt,  the  country  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  retrenchment  should  be  carried  to  its  utmost  iTmits,  and  that 
every  restraint  on  the  freedom  of  industry  should  be  removed. 
Should  this  prove  ineffectual,  then  undoubtedly  recourse  must 
be  had  to  still  stronger  measures*  When  it  has  been  satisfae* 
torily  established  that  there  is  but  one  alternative,  and  that  if 
the  country  does  not  rid  itself  of  the  debt,  the  ^ebt  Wll  destroy 
the  country^  we  must  submit,  cost  what  it  will,  to  pay  it  off. 
♦  It  is  plain,  however,  that  much  may  be  done  for  the  relief  of 
the  country,  without  having  recourse  to  this  meaiiure.  The  in- 
terest of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  exclusive  of  the  sinking 
fund,  amounts*  to  about  S2  millions.  But,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  the  Corn-laws  have  really  the  same  effect  as  if  a  tax  of 
64  millions  and  a  half  were  leviea  from  the  consumers  of  corn; 
Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  very  large  prc^ortion  of  the  t&x^ 
es  raised  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  affect  only  articles 
of  luxuiy  which  are  never  consumed  by  the  labourer,  and  that 
a  tax  on  corn,  on  the  contrary,  b^ing  precisely  equivalent  to  k 
direct  tax  oji  wages,  must  either  degrade  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring class,  or  lower  the  rate  of  profit,  we  must  be  satisfied  that 
the  advaAt^es  which  the  bulk  of  the  nation  would  derive  from  the 
abolition  of  the  restriction  on  importation,  would  at  least  equal 
those  it  woiild  derive  from  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt. 
And  what  is  there  that  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  oi  this  aboli- 
tion ?  Landlords,  it  is  admitted,  would  suffer  from  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  raw  produce.     But  there  can  be  no  reason,  why  nint'- 
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teniks  of  socie^  sboidcl  pay  a  tnonqpqly  price  for  their  food,  it| 
pr<]er  that  the  reptal  olT  me  other  tenth  may  be  enhanced.  The 
State  b|»  nothing  to  do  with  the  account  of  the  giuns  and  losses 
of  its  subjects.  Its  business  is^  to  treat  all  parties  with  the  same 
ifldulgencey  and  to  remove  whatever  obstacles  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth ;  not  certainlv  to  pamper 
and  enrich  one  class  of  producers  at  the  expense  of  the  whole. 
But  we  are  told^  the  Corn-law  was  not  adopted  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  rents  of  the  landlords. — T/iaty  we  are  assured,  is 
a  piatter  about  ^hich  they  feel  exceedingly  indifferent !  The 
measure  is  defended  on  the  ground  of  its  being  necessary  to  place 
agriculture  on  the  same  foothig  as  the  other  branches  of  inciu»<> 
try,  which,  it  is  affirmed,  are  almost  all  protected  by  prohibitory 
duties,  and  as  a  means  of  securing  to  ine  country  an  independ- 
ent and  ample  supply  of  provisions*  We  shall,  in  a  very  iew 
words,  endeavour  to  determine  the  degree  of  credit  which  ought 
to  be  attai:hed  to  these  statements. 

In  ihe^rst  place  then,  diere  is  an  essential  difference  between 
maiiufacturing  and  agricultural  industry ;  and  if  it  were  true 
that  the  fbrmei*  was  artificially  protected  from  foreign  compe* 
tition,  that  would  afibi^d  no  valid  plea  for  placing  the  latter  in  the 
^ame^ituation.    In  manufacturing  industrv,  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing commodities  must,  by  the  successive  improvements  in  the 
lU'ts,  be  almost  always  diminishing.     But  this  principle  of  im»> 
provenient  is,  in  agriculture,  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
constant  necessity,  as  population  advances,  of  having  recourse 
to  poorer  soils,  which  require  a  greater  expenditure  of  capital 
ana  labour  to  produce  the  same  supplies.     The  price  of  manu- 
factured goods,  too,  is,  hy  the  principle  of  competition,  regulated 
by  the  price  of  those  manufactured  at  the  least  expense,  and  by 
^e  most  expeditious  methods ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  price 
of  raw  produce  is  regulated  by  the  pric^  of  that  which  is  raised 
on  the  very  worst  soils,  and  at  the  greaied  expense.     For,  it  is 
obvious  that,  if  the  price  was  not  sufficient  to  indemnifv  the 
cultivator  of  the  poorest  soils  for. his  lal)our,  and  to  yield  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  his  capital^  he  must  abandon  his 
f^mployment;  and,  the  necessary  supplies  would  no  longer  be  oI> 
tained.     This  fundamental  distinction  between  agriculture  and 
inanufactures,  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.     Supposing  the 
supply  of  any  species  of  manufactured  produce  to  be  deficient, 
the  granting  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  the  manufac- 
turers, or  3ie  preventing  its  importation  from  abroad,  vould 
not  have  any  lasting  ei^Pect  on  its  price.    An  undue  proportion 
pf  the  national  capital,  would  no  doubt  be  invested  in  that  ma- 
nufiaKi;ure ;  but  as  the  cost  of  manufacturing  would  not  be  ifli- 
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creased,  the  nianufactured  goods  would,  after  die  nrst  rise  of 
prices  had  attracted  a  sufficiency  of  capital  to  their  production^ 
sell  for  the  same  price  as  before.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  in 
agriculture.  If  the  supply  deriveable  from  lands  of  a  superior 
quality,  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  population,  the 
granting  of  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  the  agriculturists, 
occasions  a  permanent  rise  of  price.  It  not  only  causes  a  iaulty 
distribution  of  the  national  capital ;  but  as  it  obliges  recourse  to 
be  bad  to  poorer  soils,  in  order  to  procure  the  necessary  supply, 
It  necessarily  and  directly  increases  the  cost  of  its  production. 

Although,  therefore,  it  were  true  that  every  manufacture  in 
the  kingdom  were  protected  against  foreign  competition,  that 
would  be  no  reason  why  agriculture  should  be  placed  in  the 
same  situation.  A  prohibition  against  importing  fi)reign  wool-f 
Jens,  though  it  may  prevent  onr  importing  a  comparatively  cheap 
tx>mm6dity  from  abroad,  will  not  raise  the  expense  of  manu* 
facturing  it  at  home.  Such,  *  however,  is  the  certain  effect  of 
every  restriction  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com  into  a  coun- 
tty  which  bad  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  deriving  a  portion 
of  its  supplies  from  abroad. 

■  It  is  not  true,  however,  in  point  of  fact,  that  any  of  the  staple 
manufactures  of  the  country  derive  the  smallest  advantage  from 
restrictive  regulations.  It  might  formerly  have  been  contended,^ 
and  perhaps  with  good  reason,  that  the  woollen  manufacturers 
were  unfairly  benefited  by  the  prohiWtion  against  exporting  Sng* 
Jish  wool.  But,  now  that  the  price  of  wool  is  higher  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  there  is  no  room 
for  such  an  allegation.  So  completely  indeed  are  the  agricul- 
turists aware  qf  this  fact,  that  petitions  have  been  presented^ 
and  with  too  much  success^  to  the  Legislature,  not  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  restrictions  on  exportation,  but  for  the  inlposition 
of  heavy  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool.  To  supj 
pose  indeed  that  those  manufactures  ^hich  can  at  present  be 
exported  without  the  aid  of  boi|nties  (and  the  rest  nad  bett^t 
have  no  existence)  should  be  injuriously  affi^cted  by  foreigners 
being  allowed  to  iipport  the  same.commbdities,  is  evidently  ab- 
surd. The  manufacturers  of  Gloucestershire,  in  their  excellent 
!Resdlutions  against  the  ate  Corn-bill,  expressed  in  the  strong- 
est manner  their  acquiespence  in  the  doctrinp  of  a  free  trade, 
land  stated  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  any  ex(;lusive  briyileges 
^lev  might  enjoy,  to  thq  attainment  of  Uiat  desirable  object. 
Why  will  not  the  agriculturists  meet  the  manufactilirers  on  thif^ 
ground^  And,  instead  of  hunting  after  restrictions  and  pro- 
hibitions, consent  gradually  to  recur  to  the  sound  principles  o{^ 
jifreetrade?      *^    "  ■    '       '*  '         "         '       *        -^ 
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Notwithstanding  the  utmost  freedom  of  trade,  the  price  df 
eom  must  always  be  higher  in  an  importing  than  an  esqiorting 
couDtry.^^^  Every  home  commodity, '  lays  SSi*  Matthew  Deckev» 
^  willy  in  a  free  trade,  find  its  natural  levd ;  for,  though  that  fluctu* 
atesy  as  of  necessity  it  must,  according  to  the  plentifulness  or  scar^ 
city  of  the  seasons,  yet,  for  home  consumption,  every  home  com«> 
.modity  must  have  great  advantage  over  the  foreign,  as  being  upon 
the  spot,  and  free  from  freight,  insurance,  commission,  al)d  chargei^ 
vhich,  on  the  produce  of  lands,  being  all  bulky  commodities,,  nuist 
in  general  be  about  15  per  cent.; — and  a  greater  advantage  cannot 
be  given  without  prejudice ;  for  15  per  cent,  makes  a  great  dii&rence 
in  the  price  of  necessaries  between  the  nation  selling  and  the  natio9 
buying,  and  is  a  great  difficulty  on  the  latter ;  but  arising  from  the 
natural  course  of  things,  cannot  be  helped ;  though  it  is  a  svffcient 
security  to  the  landkolderSf  ihatjbrdgners  can  never  import  more  necesr 
saries  than  are  absoluteli/  required ;  and,  I  presume,  in  such  .cases, 
they  have  more  charity  than  to  starve  the  people  mierely  for  the  sake 
of  an  imaginary  profit,  which  yet  would  prove  their  ruin  in  th^  end  ; 
for  it  is  ajfallacy  and  an  abmrdittf  to  think  to  raise  or  "keep  up  the  vql^/e 
of  lands f,  by  oppressions  on  the  people  that  cramp  their  trade  ;.  for,  if 
trade  declines,  the  common  people  must  either  come  upon  the  pacish^ 
or  fly  for  business  to  our  neighbours.*  * 

But  in  the  secojid  place^  it  is  not  true  that  restrictions  on  the 
.Com  trade  afford  any  security  for  our  obtaining  an  ample  and 
independent  supply  of  raw  produce.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  9, 
recognised  principle,  that  the  wider  the  surface  from  which  ^ 
country  derives  its  supplies  of  food^  the  le^s  will  it  be  exposed 
to  jQluctiiations  of  price,  arising  from  favourable  or  unfavourably 
seasons.  The  weather  that  is  injurious  to  one  soil,  or  one  situa^ 
'tion,  is  generally  favourable  to  a  different  soil  and  a  different 
.situation.  A  general  failure  of  the  crops  throughout  an  e^ten^ 
sive  kingdom,  is  a  calamity  that  but  rarely  occurs.  Thjp  excess 
^of  produce  in  one  province^  generally  compensates  for  its  defi- 
ciency in  another;  and,  except  in  anomalous  cases,  the  total 
supply  is  nearly  the  same.  But^  if  this  be  generally  true  of  a 
slngFe  nation,  it  is  always  true  in  reference  to  the  world  at  large. 
Jt  IS.  ipvariably  found  that  when  the  crops  of  one  country  fail, 
plenty  reigps  in  some  other  quarter. — And  a  perfect  freedom 
]of  trade  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  guarantee  a  country  like  Bri- 
tain, abounding  in  all  the  varied  products  of  industry — in  mer- 
chandise suited  to  the  wants  of  every  society— fi'om  the  possi- 
bility of  a  scarcity. 

.   Nor  is  there  the  least  risk  that  a  trade  of  this  kind,  w:hen 
once  established,  will  be  capriciously  put  an  ^nd  to.     When  a 
. — . — _- , . ^ 

f  Essay  pui^e  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  For#ign  Trade,  p.  56, 
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Hfltkm  has  i)eeA»  for  a  ieries  of  jeutB^  in  die  habit  of  importing 
corn  from  another,  k  most  have  eac})orted  some  more  aceeptablo 
produce  as  an  equivalafU.  The  farmera  of  the  oom«growing 
countiy  will,  after  this  commerce  has  been  established,  calcu** 
iate  as  much  upon  the  demand  of  die  importing  country,  as  on 
that  of  their  own  citizens-^they  will  cultivate  an  aaditional 
l^antity  of  land,  raise  larger  crops,  and  consequently  pay  higl)- 
mr  rents,  because  they  are  assured  of  this  vent  for  tlieir  pn>- 
duce.  The  benefits  of  such  sn  intercourse  are  reciprocal;  and 
the  com^growers,  as  much  as  the  corn-buyers,  are  mterested  in 
a  continuance  of  the  traffic,  and  would  suffer  as'  much  by  its  ces* 
'sation.--^^  1/^hen  we  consider, '  says  Mr  Ricardo,  *  the  value  of  eveu 
a  few  weeks'  consumption  of  corn  in  England,  it  is  evident  no  inter- 
ruption could  be  ^ven  to  the  export  trade,  if  the  Continent  supplied 
us  with  any  considerable  quantity  of  com,  without  the  most  exten- 
sively ruinous  commercial  distress — distress  which  no  sovereign,  or 
combination  of  sovereigns,  would  be  willing  to  inflict  on  their  subjects ; 
and,  though  willing,  it  would  be  a  measure  te  which,  probably,  no 
people  would  submit. — ^It  was  the  endeavour  of  Bonaparte  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  the  raw  pfoduee  ef  Russia,  more  than  any  othei* 
cause,  which  produced  the  astonishing  efforts  of  the  people  of  that 
country  against  the  most  powerful  force,  perhaps,  ever  assembled  tb 
subjugate  a  nation. ' 

Were  the  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Poland  un<« 
restricted,  we  should  be  able,  by  exporting  manufactured  goods 
of  the  value  of  10002,,  to  import  as  much  wheat  as  it  would  cost 
ISOOOl.  to  raise  on  the  poor  soils  now  under  cultivatbn  in  this 
country.  Surely  then,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  it  would  be  most 
Ibr  the  general  advantage,  Aat  capital  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  cultivation  of  such  soils,  and  invested  in  some  more  produc- 
tive emplpjrment,  and  that  the  corn  which  is  now  obtained  from 
them,  diould  be  imported. — Such  a  measure  would  materially 
Increase  the  command  of  the  labouring  classes  over  the  primi 
necessary  of  life,  and  would  go  &r  to  double  the  rate  of  profit^ 
luid  consequently  to  prevent  tbe  efflux  oT  capital  to  other  coui)- 
tries. 

In  almost  all  the  discussions  which  have  hitherto  taken  place 
respecdng  the  Com  trade,  the  interest  of  the  farDier  has  been 
always  considered  as  the  same  with  that  of  the  landlord.  No* 
thing,  however,  can  be  more  completely  different.  Whenever 
the  real  price^  or  the  cost  of  production  of  raw  produce,  is  i|i- 
crease<},  the  .profits  of  agriciiltural  and  .of  all  other  stocH  are 
reduced;  and,,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  price  of  raw  pro- 
duce fidls,  profits  are  augmented.  The  average  price  of  com 
in  Britain,  is  more  than  three  titiies  its  average  price  in  Ken- 
f  uck^  ;  hin\  a  j^entucky  farmer,  iyith  a  capital  of  1^)00/.,  ^ouldf 
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ncAmAstmXmgf  dteivt  from  it  at  least  as  mueli  profit  aa  hb 
could  derive  mxn  a  capital  of  d0002.  car  4000/.  employed  i« 
farming  ia  this  ceisiitrj.  It  is  landlords,  and  not  isamexh  wh^ 
reap  fdmaaliMe  firoam  a  high  real  price  of  com,  and  from  the 
cultivation  of  bad  landa.  The  interest  of  the  latter  is  precisely  ' 
the  same  with  the  interest  of  the  consmners;  and,  bowevef 
pai^doxioal  it  may  at  first  appear,  it  is  uncjuestionably  true  that 
apa^nanenify  high  price  of  raw  produce  is  as  certainly  ruinous 
to  the  farmer  as  to  me  manufacturer. 

But,  although  we  are  thus  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  aba* 
flition  of  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  is 
not  merely  called  for  on  the  ground  of  their  forcing  a  very  largr 
proportion  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country  into  a^ 
•comparatively  disadvantageous  employment,  but  also  as  a  means 
^of  relieving  the  country  from  the  most  oppressive  and  minous 
of  all  possible  taxes,  we  think  the  abolition  ought  to  be  cajutious» 
ly  and  carefuUv  brought  about*  Time  ought  to  be  given  gra* 
dually  to  withdraw  capital  from  the  poor  soils  now  UTuIec  culti* 
vation«  And,  for  l^is  purpose,  it  would  be  proper  that  a  dimi- 
jiishing  scale  of  duties  should  be  adopted.  The  price  at  which 
foreign  grain  should  be  admitted  duty  firee,  might  be  made  to 
decline  from  80s.,  its  present  limit,  by  2s.  or  Ss.  per  quarter  an- 
nually, till  it  reached  50s.,  when  the  ports  might  safely  be  thrown 
open,  and  the  restrictive  system  fbrever  abdidied. 

But,  besides  the  many  advantages  that  would  result  from  the 
increase  of  trade,  and  the  reduction  of  taxation,  consequent  on 
a  repeal  of  the  Com^Laws,  a  very  great  diminution  of  taxation 
might' be  effected,  by  retrenchments  in  other  branches  of  expen- 
diture. For  example,  the  militaiy  peace  establishment  of  Great 
Britain  and  Irelano  in  1792,  was  ns&ed  at  27,000  regular  troops; 
and  the  whole  aggr^^ate  force  employed  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies,  only  amounted  to  :44,000,  and  the  expense  to  about 
^Kix>  millions.  Now,  however,  exclusive  of  a  yeomanry  force  of 
between  60,000  and  70,000,  which  bad  no  existence  previous  to 
the  late  wsu*,  we  maintain  60,000  regular  troops  in  England 
and  Ireland  only ;  and  the  entire  expense  of  tne  military  de- 
partment is  at  least  equal  to  seven  millions !  Here,  certainly, 
a  radical  reform  is  imperatively  necessary.  We  do  not  think 
it  too  much  to  afSrm,  that  the  army  expenses  might  be  reduo» 
^  a  lull  half,  without  occasioning  the  -least  injury  to  the  pubi^ 
lie  service.  It  is  a  monstrous  absurdity  to  contend,  ^atjimr 
times  the  force  which  sufficed  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  ^ 
the  country,  in  very  critical  circumstances,  and  when  the  pdoN 
•lie  mind  was  powecfttUy  excited  by  the  French  Revolution, 
shoYild  be  pecesspr^  in  a  p^iod  of  profoimd  peace^  and  vi^U 


le^ttimacy  is  everywhere  tridinphaifft '  SucW  an  excess  of  force 
is  not  only  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary^  and  ki  tfaefaighestde- 
*gfree  unoonstitutionaly.but  is  altogrether  meomineiDsiurate  with 
the  means  of  the  country.  *  A  ric^id  economy  is  ia  every  go* 
vemment  the  first  of  virtues;  and  in  ours,  it  is  idso  the  most 
pressing  of  duties.  .      '  . 

:  In  addition  to  the^  retrenchments  iivhieh  might  be  eflEbcted, 
not  in  the  military  cmly,  but  in  every  other  brarich  oH  the  pub* 
lie  expenditure,  it  cannot  be  doubteid  that  a  very  great  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  affecting  various  commodities  mignt  be  made, 
'Without  occasioning  any  diiminution  of  the  revenue.  When  the 
Teal  pricey  or  the  cost  of  production,  of  any  commodity^  i$«o 
great  that  it  can  only  be  purchased  by  the  rich  and  wealthy 
•classes,  no  reduction  of  duties  could  greatly  extend  its  consump* 
tton.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  those  commodities  whose  prime 
-cost  does  noi  exceed  the  power  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
-to  become  purchasers,  and  which  are,  besides,  in  very  great  t^^ 
-quest.  In  such  ciroimstances,  a  reduction  tX  any  heavy  dutj 
•by  which  they  may  be  burdened,  would  prodigiously  .extend 
their  consumption ;  and,  without  diminishing  the  revenue,  would 
•add  to  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  all.. 

These  conclusions  do  not  rest  on  theory  only^s  Previous  to 
'1744,  the  East  India  Company's  sales  of  Teas  amounted  to  no 
more  than  about  600,000  pounds  weight  annuallv;  pri>ducing 
«a  revenue  of  about  140,000/.  In  the  early  part  of  i745,>  an  act 
was  ]:ms6ed,  by  which  the  tea-duties  were  very  greatly  reduced  ^ 
^nd,  -in  1 746,  the  sales  amounted  to  nearly  ^tno  mUiom  of  pounds 
weight,  and  the  revenue  to  228,000/..  But  this  unanswerable 
'demonstration,  of  the  superior  advantages  resulting  to  the  re- 
venue hself  from  low  duties,  was  unable  to  restrain  the  rapacity 
'  of  the  Treasury.  In  1748  the  duties  were  again  increased ;  and 
'fluctuated  between  that  epoch  atid  1784,  &om  64  to  119  per 
centd  In  ihe  last  mentioned  year,  however,  the  Government, 
•having  in  vain  tried  every  other  aneuis  to'  prevent  the  8mug<- 
gllng  and  adukeration  of  tea,  reduced  the  duty  from  1 19  to  12^ 
per  oent. :  And  the  revenue,  instead  of  falling  off  in  the  propor- 
.tion  of  one  to  ten^  owing  to  the  increased  consumption,  only  d^ 
dined  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  tfireef  The  shortsightedness 
of  ministers,  ana  the  narrow  and  oontriicted  policy  on  which 
they  have  almost  always  acted,  put  it  out  (^  our  power  to  re- 
fer to  many  such  conclusive  instances  to  prove  the  sypertcor 
productiveness  of  diminished  taxation:  there  are^  however,  ouip 
ior  two  others  which  dipserve  to  be  pointed  out*.  In  1787,  the 
l^ttty  on  wine  and  spirits  was  lowered  50  per  cent. ;  but  the  r&* 
;  ^uelwasi  notwidntfaiding,  considerably  augmented^    The .  a« 
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veriigie  anna&I  fyrodoee  of  ttie  tax  on  cofl^,  for  the  Ar^  If^^ 
previous  to  1808,  amounted  to  166,000/.  In  the  course  of  that 
year,  the  duty  was  reduced  from  26.  to  7d.  the  cwt ;  and  the 
titerage  annual  produce  of  the  reduced  duty  fbr  the  next  three 
years,  instead  of  being  dhDinished,  rose  to  195,000/.  i^showw 
ing  that  the  consumption  hod  been  increased  in  a  quadrupb 
p^roportion,  and  that  the  comforts  of  the  people  had  been  mBt/t^ 
rially  increased. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  a  very  considerable  deduction  might 
he  made  from  some  of  the  most  oppressive  duties,  without  occaA 
sioning  any  diminution  of  the  revenue.  Nor  do  we  think'  that 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  that,  although  50  per  cent,  were  de* 
ducted  from  the  duties  on  salt,  tea,  leather,  soap^  'spirits,  beer» 
French  wines,  &c.,  the  revenue,  instead  of  being  diminished^ 
would  be  increased.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  very  infe» 
nor  importance.  -Whether  these  anticipations  should  to  real* 
i^ed  or  not,  it  is  indispensable  that  Taxation  should  be  dwtinish^ 
^.  Instead  of  attempting  to  raise  the  revenue  to  tlie  level  of 
our  present  unmeasured  expenditure,  we  must  reduce  our  ex^ 
penditure  to  the  altered  oircumstances  of  the  country,  and  make 
It  quadrate  with  our  diminished  income.  Subsidiary  measurft 
for  facilitating  and  encouraging  emigration,  and  for  giving  ever? 
possible  freeoom  to  the  circulation  of  labour,  might  also  be  acU 
vantageously  adopted.  *  But  it  is  only  from-a  Remiction  of  Tax^ 
ation,  Mid  a  total  Repeal  of  our^  barbarous  Restraints  on  the 
Trade  in  Corn,  tliat  we  are  to  expect  adequate  and  effectual  re^ 
lief.  Neiliier  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  we  have  now  reached, 
a'period  wheq  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  commit  fiiu|ts  with  im» 

Imnity;  and,  diat  the  longer  the  work  of  retrenchment  is  de^ 
ayed,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  restore  prosperity  -to  the 
country. 

'Art.  X,  1.  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  tht  Right  Honourable 
Lord  GrentillB  in  the  House  of'  Lords,  Nor^eyriber  SOf//, 
1819,  on  the  Marquis  of  Lansdxywn^s  Motion,  That  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  the  (Joun^ 
try,  and^  more  particularly,  into  the  Distresses  and  Discontents 

^  prevalent  in  the  Mamifaciurihg  Districts,  and  tlie  Execution 
of  the  Lciws  with  respect  to  the  numerous  Meetings  whtch  hqvi 

-    taken  place,    pp.62.     Murray,  London.     1820. 

?•  TXi*  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  TV*  C, 
Flunj^et  in  the  Hou^e  of  Commons^  on  Tuesday,  233  N^^ 

vember,  1819.    pp.  ,24..     Bancks,  Manchester.     1819. 

• .   .      .  '  , 

/T)he6£  two  Speeches  have  been,  for  vari^usr  reasons,  and  witii 
4"     very  different  views,  extremely  praised,  both  within  and 
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thf  walk  of  the  iBualrioas  AssemhU^  where  they  were 
delivjered.  Lord  GrenviUe'9  authorily  is  deaerredly  high,  froin 
lus  great  experieice  of  public  affairs,  long  official  life»  inta*- 
coarse  with  many  parties,  in  the  State,  oommanding,  statesman* 
like  talents,  indefatigable  industry,  sreat  information,  and  un* 
impeadied  inteiprity.  Mr  Pluilkers  refutation  as  an  orator 
atands jiKtly  among  the  most  escalted  ot  the  age;  and  as  h^ 
rarely  takes  part  in  debates,  and  hardly  ever  except  upon  fues* 
tioits  conne^ed  with  Ireland,  the  fame  of  his  eloquence  has 
been  better  preserved  than  that  of  almost  any  speaker  in  Parlia- 
ment To  obtain  the  sanction  and  the  active  cooperation  of 
two  such  persons,  on  any  question,  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  rash  bi,it  feeble  placenpien  who  now  rule  mis  country :  But 
ipgnitely  more  valuable  was  this  piece  of  good  fortune,  upon  aa 
occa^on  when  every  friend  of  Liberty — every  man  whose  judg- 
ment was  neither  warped  hy  ambition,  or  the  less  noble  fail-- 
ing  of  impatience  for  promotion,  or  bewildered  by  a  moment* 
fuy  alarm,  was  certain  to  be  found  in  ardent  opposition  to  the 
])emici<kis  and  slavish  policy  of  the  Court.  The  liberal  and 
coligfatened  views  which. have  bithertQ  directed  both  the  emi«' 
nent  individuals  in  question,  and  their  avowed  connexion,  both 
in  the  sunshine  of  Court  £ivour,  and  in  the  less  cheering  shades 
(ctf  retirement  from  office,  with  the  great  body  of  the  Whig  op- 
position, rendered  Uieir  unfinptunate  concurrence  in  the  mea« 
sures  of  the  Government  a  consummation,  perhaps  more  de* 
ATOuUy  jto  be  wished,  than  readily  to  be  expected.  Unhappily  for 
the  country,  and,  we  will  add,  for  the  future  fame  of  those  dis- 
tinguished personages  themsdves,  this  rare  felici^  was  in  store 
lor  the  Mittbcers,  among  many  other  pieces  of  good  fortune 
not  to  be  expected  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  events :  The  admi- 
nistration wnich  had  subdued  France^  and  sent  Buonaparte  to 
St  Helena,  was  destined,  before  its  dose,  to  invade  the  *most 
focred  parts  of  the  Bill  of  ]Elights,  aiid  begin  a  censi^rshtp  of  the 
English  Press;  and  the  Cabinet  of  Messrs  Addingtbn  and  Bra^^ 
Bauiurst,  and  Jenkinson  and  Pole,  after  marching  to  Pdris, 
where  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Fox  could  only  send  a  spy  or  a  flag  of 
Imce,  have  likewise  achieved  the  glory  of  frighting  two  of  ^ir 
stoutest  and  most  contemptuous  adversaries,  at  home,  into  an 
idliance  for  the  alteration  of  that  Constitution  which  had  sur- 
vived all  the  corruptions  of  the  last  age,  and  the  violence  and 
^elusions  and  panics  of  pur  own  disaJ^trous  times. 

Thus  happy  in  their  new  confederates,  like  skilful  generals^ 
i^ese  placemen  turned  their  forces  to  the  best  account,  by  cry- 
ing up  their  value  in  the  most  extravagant  terms.     Lord  Gren<r> 
(>  name  and  wei|^  in  tb^  country  were  perpetftaUy  in  thfir 


motitfas ;  lie  was  become  the  chosen  chftmbimi  6f  \ib^  e^i&bBsh^ 
ed  order  of  things — the  great  saviour  ot  the  Constitution  \ti 
Church  and  State— he  who,  a  few  short  years  beibre,  had  beeil 
hdd  up,  almost  as  a  mark  for  persecution,  certainly  as  the  ob-^ 
Ject  fer  hatred  and  alafm  to  every  one  who  r^arded  the  safeQr 
^f  the  Hierarchy,  and  the  good  of  the  Protestant  religioh*  mt 
Plunket,  so  lately  denounced  as  a  firebmnd,  and  hktf  suspect- 
ed of  being  within  the  statutes  of  Prttmunire  for  Popish  con- 
nexions, suddenly  became  the  very  oracle  to  whose  decisions^ 
both  in  policy  and  law,  a  final  apped  ihight  be  fnade  at  every 
stage  of  the  discussion.  Men  must  have  something  specifick  to 
which  they  can  recur  themselves,  and  refer  their  fbiiowers,  in 
file  fervour  of  general  admiration.  Accordingly,  it  suited  the 
pnrposes  of  the  Government  to  erect  the  two  %»eeches  now 
before  us  into  their  authorities  and  models  throughout  the  ar** 
gnment.  Whatever  might  be  urged  on  the  other  side,  received 
a  short  and  easy  answer — ^  Look  to  the  unanswerable  Speech 
of  the  Noble  Baron, '  satig  the  Ministers  in  the  one  House.— 
*  The  excellent,  the  decisive  statement  of  the  member  for  Dub- 
lin College,  *  responded  their  colleagues  in  the  other. 

Far  removed  as  we  are  ifrom  the  scenes  of  those  exalted  con- 
tentions, and  reduced  to  take  our  information  all  in  by  tlie 
tmsly  eye  alone,  we  confess  that  if  We  durst  so  far  adven- 
ture an  ignorant  provincial  opinion,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  marvel  at  the  fame  which  these  two  orations  have  acauired, 
hrid  we  not  adverted  to  the  causes  of  the  praise  so  lavishly  be- 
stoWed  upon  them.  Nor  can  we  admit  the  known  effects  oi  mis* 
reporting  to  be  any  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Lord  Grenville 
himself  publishes  his  speech.  Mr  Plunket%  though  'apparait«« 
ly  not  corrected  by  his  own  hand,  is  nevertheless  admitted  to 
be  given  with  great  accuracy.  Neither  can  it  now  be  urged 
diat  the  most  perfect  report,  one  which  should  convey  to  lis 
every  word  as  it  was  spoken,  would  give  an  unfavourable  view  of 
ihe  effect  of  oral  eloquence,  on  the  ground  that,  to  uise  Mr  Fox*s 
just  and  admirable  remark,  speeches  are  made  to  be  spoken,  and 
not  to  be  read :  For,  admitting  the  entire  truth  of  this  important 
saying,  it  is  equally  true,  that  a  skilful  report  of  a  great  speech 
produces  a  composition  foil  of  high  beauties,  though  not  of  th^ 
highest,  and  certainly  not  of  the  same  kind  with  the  merits  of 
spoken  oratory.  And  accordingly,  we  can  admire  most  cor- 
dially those  inimitable  specimens  of  masculine,  chaste,  epigram- 
matic, vehement  eloquence,  which  Mr  Plunket*s  speeches  on 
the  Catholic  question  present  to  us,  as  given  in  the  Parliaiiii^nt- 
ary  Debates  for  1807*and  1813  ;  and  the  manly,  argumentative^ 
and  learned  orations  of  Lord  (JrexiviUe,  upon  the  same  subja^t,- 
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ifl  die.flfiine  raluaU^  repository,  of  civil  historvi  Bat,  compared^ 
with  tiiOse  productions,  the  psgiiphlets  now.  before  us  ar^  pooi; 
fOid  d]egenerate  indeed.  X<ord  GrenviU^'g  has  none  of  his  close 
reasoning,  bis  large  and  liberal  views  of  policy,  his  honest  zeal 
for  suffering, humanity,  his  patriotic  resistance  to  slavish  prin^^^ 
<^lples,.his  boldft  uncompromising  contempt  for  base,  and  cour* 
tierlike  devices :  While  Mr  Plunket's  presents  iis  oiUy  with 
such  a  plausible  argument  as  some  scores  of  barristers,  in  either: 
end  of  the.  island,  could  make  frox9  a  brief  upon  the  late  tu^^* 
mults;  and  is  peculiarly  defective  in  the  point 'for  which  its 
value  was  most  loudly  magnified,  a  clear  or  definite  statement 
^f  the  legal  views  of  the  suoject. 

.  .  We  trust  that  the  great  names  of  these  two  statesmen  'will  be 
our  excuse,  for  dwelling  somewhat  lon^^er  upon  the  nuitter  o£ 
their, Speeches,  and  taking  notice  of  a  iew  particulars  in  eachT 
i)f  tbem,  as  specimens  of  the  deficiencies  of  which  we  have 
be^  s&bardy  as  to  complain,  notwithstanding  the  chorus  of  ap* 
plause  with  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  received  by  their, 
admirip^  hearers,  reechoed,  or  perhaps  begun,  W  those  whos& 
interest  it  was  to  hold  them  up  to  admiration.  We  should  pre- 
inise,  that  the  disappointment  is  considerably  greater  in  the  case 
©if  -Mr  Plunket's  tnan  in  Lord  Grenville's. 

That  NoblQ  person  certainly  delivers  himself  with  bis  accus**. 
V>med  force.  Strongly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  what  he  ia 
stating,  his  language  bears  the  impress  of  sincere  conviction— ^ 
of  conveying  the  sentiments  that  come  from  his  heart.;  and  this 
&ithful  transcript  of  cordial  feeling,  when  it  proceeds  from  a 
man  of  strong  mind,  always  must  produce  a  high  degree  of 
eloquence.-—*  Pectus  est  quod  disertumfacit.  *  (Quintil.)  But, 
unhappily,  he  labours,  throughout  the  whole  speech,  under  the 
influence  of  a  theory,  not  to  say  a  panic,  which  seems  wholly 
%o  paralyze  the  natural  strength  of  his  understanding.  He  has 
fancied  that  the  whole  frame  of  society  is  about  to  perish  by. 
|ome  moiral  phrensy  of  the  people,  or  a  large  portion  of  the 
l^ople ;  and  though  he  thinks  that  it  may  survive  tbe>  struggle^ 
ret  hci  ooaasiders  the  damage  it  must  undergo  in  the  conflict,  to 
»e  such  as  make  it  likely  that  a  wreck  only  will  be  saved., 
Through  so  distorting  a  medium  he  views  every  part  of  the  sub- 
jiect,  and  all  that  bears  any  relation  to  it.  Truths  which  on 
every  Qther  occasion  he  would  have  admitted  as  self-evident,  he 
now  overlooks,  or  passes  by  as  doubtful,  or  recoils  from  as  pe*. 
^ilofs.  Evils  in  our  system  of  polity,  which  his  profoun4 
knowledge  of  economics  must  long  ago  have  taught  him  to  re« 
Ipird  as  incalculably  ruinous  to  the  State,  he  underrates,  or  pal- 
cates,  or  is  willing  to  bear  with,  in  the  dread  of  encountering 
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some  other  Yvaxuds  ^at  liave  taken  hold  -of  .his  affiijghted  'iBia^ 
gination.     Remedies,  of  which  himself  has  heretofore  been  the 

J>atrQny  in  some  instances,  and  which,  in  all  cases,  flow  clearly- 
rom  principles  known  to  be  congenial  to  hb  philosophy,  he 
now  unhappily  views  with  suspioon,  and  tarns  fron),  wildly 
staring  to  see  if  any  plot  or  stratagem  Iiurks  beneath  them.  HiS 
alarm  all  tliis  whife  impels  him  onward,  so  that  he  cannot  look 
steadily  around  him.  <  Pedibus  timor  addidit  alas. '  It  whets 
Iiis  ingenuity,  however,  and  sometimes  conjures  up  theories  from 
a&r,  to  confirm  his  apprehensions  ;  sometunes  haunts  him  with 
phantoms  of  unreal  tnmg^  with  wlilch  he  deals  as  if  they  were 
in  actual  exist^ce.  The  sight  is  at  once  painful  and  humiliat- 
ing; nor. could  any  thing  but  a  sense  of  duty^  in  a  most  import* 
ant  emergency,. force  us  to  linger  over  it*  Kay,  such  is  our  un* 
feigned  respect  for  the  powerml  understanding  in  which  it  has 
made  such  havock,  that  we  should  doubt  whether  the  delusion 
were  not. ours,  not  his,^f  we  had  not,  to  convince  us,  the  un- 
erring evidence  of  facts,  even  since  the  sentiments  before  us  were 
promulgated. 

*  The  mischief^ '  savs  Lord  Grenialle,  *  against  which  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  clefend  our  country,  is  not  merely  of  the 
present  day;  no,  nor  of  the  present  year.'  He  then  traces 
it  to  1795;  and  even  that  is  not  a  sufficiently  remote  origin. 
He  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  French  Reyolution ;  out 
this  won't  satisfy  him ;  and  be  cites  Mr  Burke's  authority,  ^  con- 
signed to  posterity  in  h\&  immortal  writings, '  to  show  how  '  that 
terrible  convulsion  of  the  world '  did  not  create,  but  ^  only  call- 
ed forth  the  evil — increased  it,  and  gave  fresh  vigour  to  its  ope- 
raUon.'  Without  stopping  to  ask  how  far  this  doctrine  is  to 
carry  us ;  how  long  ago  it  is  since  we  ought  in  common  pru- 
dence to  have  abandoned  our  free  constitution,  and  sacrificed 
our  liberties  to  pur  tranquilfity ;  or  how  little  of  that  freedom  it 
can  ever  be  safe  for  us  at  any  time  to  enjoy— let  us,  with  every 
veneraticm  for  Mr  Burke's  great  talents,  his  learning  and  elo- 
quence, honestly  express  a  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  that  judg- 
ment, which  on  this  subject  would  erect  him  into  an  authority, 
and  draw  from  his  extravagant  theories,  and  the  visions  of  bis 
most  overheated  imagination,  oracular  maxims  to  guide  our 
conduct  in  the  practical  administration  of  public  affairs.  Such 
appeals  have  been  but  too  frequent  among  those  who  were  na- 
turally dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  hisrhetoric,  and  edified 
by  the  copious  stores  of  his  knowledge.  JBut  to  hold  him  up  as  . 
a  prophet,  as  one  who  foresaw  what  has  happened,  further  than 
to  form  a  very  vague  and  obscure  idea  of  the  beginning  of  the 
lievolution—- a  prediction  possibly  fulrfiiled  by  thp  measures  to 
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which  It  gaV0  rise^^betokeni(  a  sin^ar  disregard  of  tlie  most 
texnarkabte  facts  now  existing  before  otir  eyes.  When  he  told 
ns  that  the  ltev6lution  wtmld  j^rove  a  source  of  mischief  and 
confusion,  both  in  France  and  othef  countries,  he  proved  a  trtfc 
prophet ;  but  tnost  people  were  readj^  to  admit,  that  the  Fi'ench 
And  their  neighbouns  had  much  distress  and  disorder  to  wade 
through  before  the  abu^s  could  be  destroyed  which  centuries 
had  ehfifendered ;  and  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  begkn 
by  preaictiiig  just  as  confidently  the  annihilation  of  France,  and. 
ai  a  proof  of  practical  wisdom,  assumed  in  diacusshig  our  army 
estimates,  that  our  great  rival  was  ^  blotted  out  from  the  map  ^ 
Europe.* 

Then  what  shall  we  say  of  the  final  close  of  the  drama? 
Ko  one  council  6f  Mr  Bucke  was  ever  followed,  except  in  one 
Or  two  absurd  expeditions  of  emigrants,  which  proved  fatal; 
all  his  principles  were  disregarded  in  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  by  no  one  more  entirely  than  by  Lord  Grenville  in  both 
his  administrations;  yet  the  Revolution  ended  in  the  destruc* 
tion  of  the  French  military  power,  without  a^  single  one  of  the 
neighbouring  States  being  revolutionised ;  and^  worst  of  all  for 
his  authority,  it  has  ended  in  the  establishment  of  a  rational, 
free,  happy,  and  improving  constitution  in  France,  to  the  in- 
finite acivantage  of  her  vast  population,  and  the  extirpation  of 
the  most  odious  abuses  ever  borne  by  any  nation.  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves.  Were  Mr  Burke  now  alive,  whose  name  arid 
authority  are  so  familiarly  cited  in  these  discussions,  he  would 
be  found  an  inflexible  adherent  of  the  most  bigotted,  silly  and 
contemptible  party  to  be  found  in  any  civilized  state.  He  would 
be  the  steady  ana  eloquent  and  uncompromising  patron  of  the 
Vlfra^lloyalist  faction  in  France ;  he  would  be  fulminating  un- 
ceasingly against  every  thing  that  has  been  done  at  the  restora- 
tion; the  Charter  would  be  his  abhorrence;  the  toleration 
of  revolutionary  tifles  to  property,  in  his  eyes,  would  be  sacri- 
Jege  against  the  Church,  and  robbery  of  the  Nobility ;  th6 
impunity  of  so  many  revolutionists,  and  the  employment  of 
tome,  would  be  denounced  by  him  as  a  participation  in  regi- 
cide ;  the  King,  and  ihose  of  his  House  who  adhere  to  nis 
Majesty,  would  be,  above  all  others,  charged  as  accomplices 
in  parricide  after  the  fact;  and  all  France  would  be  painted  by 
his  imagination,  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  his  own  senses, 
as  plunged  in  the  depthis  of  hopeless  misery.  No  man  can 
read  a  page  of  his  *  imtnortal '  and  most  eloquent  and  ingeni- 
ous writings  on  this  subject,  without  being  convinced  that  such 
would  be  his  position,  and  such)  his  doctrines,  were  he  now  a- 
live;  and  that  his  cry  would  be  loud  and  unceasing,  for  an  im- 
mediate and  universal  restitution  of  all  property!—- of  the  old 
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jirivileges  of  Clergy  and  Nobility,  and  almost  all  the  old  institu- 
tions— subject  only  to  such  changes  as  a  long  course  of  gradual 
reformalion  might  bring  about  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  Such  un- 
doubtedly was  Mr  Burke,  whose  authority  as  a  pi^actical  states* 
itian  we  so  often  hear  extolled, — as  if  no  man  had  access  to  his 
writings^  or  could  look  at  the  events  daily  passing  before  his 
eyes.  * 

No  man  can  read  the  Speech  of  Lord  Grenville,  and  not  per- 
ceive that  he  has  imbibed  notions  nearly  allied  to  those  of  Mr 
Burke,  respecting  the  corrupted  state  of  the  English  people, 
and  the  imminent  dangers  to  which  it  exposes  the  stability  of 
the  Government.  The  maintenance  of  internal  tranquillity 
during  war,  he  ascribes  solely  to  the  coercive  measures  of  which 
he  and  Mr  Pitt  were  the  authors;  from  the  restoration  of 
peape^  he  dates  the  increase  of  the  mischief.  Since  that  mo- 
ment, its  progress  has  been,  he  thinks,  uninterrupted.     *  Every. 

*  successive  period  hjjs  brought  only  fresh  menace,  augment-* 

*  ed  violence,  more  open  and  more  ostentatious  defiance  of  the 

*  public  authority  in  all  its  branches. '  And  earnestly  he  calla 
upon  all  who  hear  him,  to  reflect  *  how  rarely  the  history  of 
^  any  country  has  exhibited  so  rapid  a  progress  of  such  a  dan* 

*  ger  within  so  short  a  time. '  That  distress  has  been  the  cause 
ofity  he  broadly  denies ;  it  has  only,  he  says,  been  the  instru-* 
ment.  He  paints  the  whole  country  as  in  a  state  bordering  oi» 
rebellion. — *  Our  danger  is  no  longer  to  be  searched  for  in 

*  hidden  consultations  or  secret  conspiracies.     It  courts  our 

*  j^iotice — it  obtrudes  itself  on  our  attention.      We  are  daily 
.  ^  assailed  with  undisguised  menace,  and  are  little  removed  from 

* ,  the  immediate  expectation  of  open  violence.  *  To  trace  tho 
progress  of  the  evil,  he  says,  is  only  to  reflect  on  the  history 
of  the  French  Revolution,  with  which  its  conformity  is  exact* 
Our  agitators,  according  to  him,  have  servilely,  yet  ostentati- 
ously, copied  all  the  proceedings  in  that  story.  The  inunda- 
tion of  the  country  with  treasonable  and  irreligious  publica* 
tions,  h^as  been  the  first  stage  in  both  these  great  convulsions. 
These  have  been  industriously  disseminated,  he  says,  not  only 
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*  Perhaps  an  example  or  two,-  of  a  less  general  nature,  tnay  show 
how  liable  Mr  Burke  was  to  be  warped  in  his  judgments  by  moral 
causes,  or  personal  feelings.  He  expresses,  in  various  parts  of  hig 
writings  on  French  affairs,  his  alarm  at  the  proceedings  of  the  East 
Indian  interest  in  this  country  ;  denounces  sJl  who  have  made  their 
fortunes  in  the  East,  and  all  the  diplomatic  hodi/  over  Europe^  80 
essentially  and  naturally  Jacobins  ;  and  especially  warns  the  couiitri^ 
against  being  overthrown  by  a  Beiigalyxxilo  \ 
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through  citres  and  towns,  but  even  spread  into  hamlets  and 
farm- nous.es.  Nor  is  the  ctiI  recent : — It  has  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance, though  it  has  but  recently  reached  the  height  of  its 
enormity,  and  *  deluged  the  soil  with  blasphemy  and  sedition. ' 
—  Mr  Plunket,  who  only  arrived  in  England  at  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,^  goes  a  step  further  than  Lord  Grenville,  and  has 
d;scovered  a  truth,  hidden  from  the  researches  of  Englishmen^. 

*  that   blasphemies  have  been   fashioned    by  miscreants   into 

*  primers  for  the  education  of  children,  to  inoculate  with  this* 

*  pestilence  those  helpless  beings,  while  receiving  the  first  elc* 

*  ments  ol'  knoyvledge.  *  The  next  step,  it  seems,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Rev'ilutioR,  was  the  same  with  thfe  second  stage  of  the 
Frrnch,  thirty   years   before.      Local   societies  were  formed, 

*  clabs  and  unions  of  various  descriptions,  sedulously  organ- 
*■  ized  and  contrived  for  the  diffusion  of  these  impious  and  de^ 
^  stTUciIve  doctrines,  and  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  con- 

*  cert  and  cooperation.  * —  *  And  when,  at  last,  by  the  xmre- 

*  mitted  t^ffect  of  all  this  seduction,  considerable  portions  of  the 

*  irultitude  had  been  deeply  tainted,  their  minds. prepared  for 
*'  acts  of  desperation,  and  familiarized  with  the  thought  of  crimes, 

*  at  the  bare  mention  o?  which  they  would  before  have  revolt- 
^  ed,—  then  it  was  that  they  were  encouraged  to  collect  together 

*  in  large  and  tumultuous  bodies, — then  it  was  that  they  were 

*  mvited  to  feel  their  own  strength ;  to  .estimate  and  to  display 

*  their  numerical  force ;  and  to  manifest,  in  the  face  of  day,  their 

*  inveterate  hostility  to  all  the  institutions  of  their  country,  a»rf 
**  their  open  definnce  of  all  its  authorities.  * 

Thus,   too,   Mr  Phmket  plainly  descries    •^a  revohitionary 

*  project,  ripe  tor  execution;  *  he  sees  that  *  sedition  and  bias- 

*  phemy  are  the  instruments  by  which  it  works ;  that  opett 

*  force  is  to  be  employed  for  its  accomplishment;'  and  while 
he  admits  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  be  sound ;  yet  he 
apprehends  that  the  attempt,  thctugh  it  may  fail,  will  produce 
Incalculable  misery  to  the  country :— For  he  argues,  that  the 
revoluti<m  ih  contemplation  is  not  one  upon  any  principle,  or 
conducted  by  talents,  or  property,  or  rank  ;  but  *  a  revolution 
'  for  revolution's  sake,  to  be  achieved  by  letting  loose  the  phy- 

*  sical  force  of  the  country  against  its  constituted  authorities, 

*  to  take  away  the  pnperty  of  the  rich  and  to  distribute  it 

*  aniong  a  rabble,  previously  freed  from  the  restraints  of  mo- 
•^  ral  arid  religious  reeling.  '    In  support  of  this  doctrine,  *  he 

*  feels  sufHcient  confidence  at  once  to  express  his  opinion,  with- 
5  out  waiting  for  evidence;*  because  he'  says  tliat  *  the  facts 
^  are  of  public  notoriety,  known  and  seen  by  every  man  wha 

*  floes  nbt  chuse  to  shut  his  eyes.  *    Lord  Grenville  takes  the 
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hirtoiy  oF  oiir  llevolutionj  in  like  manner,  from  coramon  fame 
and  public  notoriety  ;  and  stops  not  to  examine  documents. 

Now  it  happens,  rather  uiikickily,  that  the  evidence  brought 
forward  bv  the  Ministers  to  jnstity  their  violent  proceedings,  fhlls 
iextreihely  short  of  all  the  assertions  which  the^^  two  speakers 
so  easily  draw  from  the  *  universal  notoriety'  of  the  facts. 
They  appear  to  have  thought  that  the  work  of  legislation  should 
at  once  Have  bieen  proceeded  in,  without  any  inquiry,  either  in 
a  Committee^  or  by  papers  submitted  to  Parliament.  They 
knew  enough,  it  sfeems,  by  means  of  *  notoriety  ; '  and  deemed 
it  needless  to  go  further !  Unluckily,  they  who  did  go  further^ 
fared  worse ;  for  the  documents  contradict  most  of  the  great 
positions  laid  down  by  the  Alarmists  ;  and  do  not,  in  any  one 
material  respect,  prove  their  case.  It  is  of  essential  import- 
ance, that  we  should  advert  a  little  more  in  detail  to  this  evi--* 
dence^  in  giving  the  History  of  this  Alarm,  as  we  formerly  un- 
dertook to  i^ord  that  of  the  year  181*7.  If  we  shall  ever  live 
to  see  the  country  cured  of  ^its  truly  mortifying,  we  may  say 
humiliating,  propensity,  to  be  the  easy  dujje  of  such  panics 
as  often  as  a  tottering  government  finds  its  account  in  raising 
them,  this  salutary  change  can  only  be  wrought  by  soberly  re- 
flecting upon  the  past,  recalling  to  mind  the  stories  told,  and 
examining  these  at  a  season  when,  the  panic  having  subsided^ 
jreason  may  be  allowed  to  operate,  and  demonstrate  their  false- 
hood ;  or,  at  leasts  by  showing  that  the  event  has  disproved 
them. 

There  is  ia  very  material  difference  to  be  observed  between 
the  late  alarm,  and  the  others  which  have  been  industriously 
propagated  in  our  times.  In  thosie  formeir  cases,  the  panic  was 
deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  existing  ministry.  The  cours^ 
of  public  events,  and,  above  all,  their  own  misconduct  or  inca- 
Jjacity^  had  made  the  placemen  of  the  day  tremble  for  their 
patronage  or  power;  they  raised,  therefore,  a  cry  that  sedition 
threatened  the  monarchy ;  or  that  an  invasion  was  impending, 
Ivhile  a  domestick  enemy  was  ready  to  cooperate  with  France; 
Or  that  the  Church  was  in  danger  from  the  Pope;  and,  latterly^ 
that  property  was  in  jeopardy  from  the  Spencean  Philanthro- 
pists :  And^  tinder  the  cover  of  these  delusions,  they  secured 
their  own  retreat  from  the  difficulties  of  their  situation,  getting 
thecountiy  tb  rally  round  themselves, — and  requiting  it,  by  leav- 
ing it  in  die  same  difficulties  as  before^  with  the  loss  of  somd  ' 
branch  of  its  liberties.  In  all  these  former  cases,  however,  the 
unconstitutional  acts,  or  violent  measures,  which  were  adopted 
in  inch  emergencies,  were  only  desired  as  a  means  of  increasing 
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the  panic,  not  for  their  own  sakes;  and,  accordingly,  they  were 
made  temporary, — ^because,  in  point  of  fact,  their  authors  Cared 
not  if  they  expired  and  were  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  had  serv- 
ed the  turn  of  thickening  the  plot,  frightening  the  timid^  and 
making  all  good  alarmists  regard  die  &nger  of  the  existing  ad- 
tninistration  as  synonymous  with  the  overthrow  of  the  State. 
This  was  remarkably  proved  both  in  1812  and  1&17*  In  the 
former  year,  our  commercial  embarrassments,  the  silly  and  most 
mischievous  policy  pursued  with  regard  to  America,  and  the 
unexpected  loss  of  the  only  able  debater  in  the  cabinet,  con- 
spired to  shake  the  ministry  to  its  foundation.  Some  discon- 
tents in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  violent  procetediiigs 
of  persons  combined  against  machinery,  were  made  the  groi»id 
of  having  secret  committees  appointeo  ^  and  their  Reports  re- 
commended several  measures  of  legislation,  under  which  it 
would  be  difEcult  to  show  that  any  thing  has  ever  since  been 
done.  In  a  few  months  the  whole  was  forgotten :  and,,  at  this 
moment,  very  few  persons  recollect  that  1812  was  a  yeac  of 
alarm.  In  1817,  the  agricultural  and  trading  interests  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  unprecedented  depression;  and  rational  men 
generally  required  a  change  of  men  and  of  policy.  Their  de* 
mands  were  straightway  met  with  a  plot ;  and,  as  some  variety 
was  now  absolutely  necessary  to  season  the  thrice^told  tale,  an 
alarm  was  cunningly,  but  most  clumsily  raised,  that  a  scheme 
had  been  formed  to  seize  the  property  of  the  rich,  and  divide  it 
among  the  poor.  To  discomfit  the  supposed  authors  of  the  con- 
spiracy, bills  were  passed,  on  the  usual  Reports  of  Secret  Com- 
mittees. The  British  Liegislature  was  actually  reduced  to  the 
humiliating  employment  of  enacting  laws  i^ainst  some  half 
dozen  wretched  fanatics,  in  the  lowest  stage  of  poverty  and  im- 
becility ;  and  the  country  was  desired  to  rejoice  in-  having  es- 
caped from  a  plot  to  destroy  it,  by  means  of  a  revolutionary 
treasury  of  a  few  pounds,  a  magazine  of  bullets  in  the  foot  of 
an  old  stocking,  and  a  force  of  cavalry,  the  mounting  of  which 
was  to  depend  upon  tlie  supply  of  generous  steeds  to  he  drawn 
from  our  hackney-coach  standsr  In  both  these  cases,  the  whoJe 
object  was  to  keep  alive  the  panic  of  the  country  until  the  panic 
of  the  ministers  should  subside ;  and  the  mcnasures  were  on^  va- 
lued for  their  subserviency  to  this  endv 

It  has  certainly  been  otherwise  up<N2  the  late  occasion.  A 
design  seems  to  have  been  formed  of  at  once  strength^ing  the 
existing  ministry  by  means  of  the  alarm  excited^  and  perma-- 
netitly  abridging  the  liberties  of  the  people^  and^  ineresising  the 
power  of  the  Crown.  The  danger  to  die  administration  arose 
principally  from  our  financial  embarrassments^  and  from  thr 
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universal  reprobation  of  their  conduct  in  the  affiur  of  Manches- 
ter. But  to  secure  their  places  against  the  effects  of  these  unto- 
ward circumstmceS)  was  not  the  only  purpose  to  which  the 
alarm  might  be  applied.  The  *  Radicals '  were  capable  of 
rendering  far  more  lasting  and  valued  service  to  their  country. 
^  Jacobin^ '  become  a  stale  phrase,  was  now  varied ;  and  many 
worthy  men,  hi  the  enjoyment  of  much  lucrative  preferment, 
began  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  pleasing  prospect  of  deriv- 
ing as  much  profit  from  *  Radicalism^*  as  they  had  in  pa^t 
thnes,  the  golden  era  ei  the  French  Revolution,  drawn  from 
shouting  *  ^facohimsn^  *  and  campaigning  against  the  *  domestick 
^nemy. '  There  is  always  a  certain  class  of  persons,  high  in  sta- 
tion and  well  prodded  wkh  treasure,  to  whom  those  vulgar, 
noisy,  indelicate  things,  called  popular  meetings,  are  an  object  of 
-fastidious  disgust,  and,  indeed,  of  perennial  alarm.  When  the 
fBultitude  is  assembled,  they  are  strong  and  make  themselves 
^espected^  a  certain -deference  becomes  due  to  those  who  indi- 
ividually  a^e  our  inferiors;  and  they  do  in  fact  possess  a  power 
which  it  requires  the  vigilance  of  tne  magistrate  in  executing 
the  law  of 'tne  4and,  to  render  safe  for  the  publick  peace.  With 
such  habitual  alarmists,  any  measure  must  always  find  favowr 
which  affords  a  prospect  of  bringing  to  an  end  what  tbey  real- 
ly think  hurtful  to  the  country,  because  they  feel  k  unpleasant 
to  themselves.  The  same  persons  mortally  hate  a  free  press; 
they  are  shocked  at  its  licentious  attacks  upon  prvrate  character ; 
and,  far  from  pardoning  these  faults  in  consioerarion  <^  its  po- 
litical services,  they  regard  those  services  to  the  cause  of  Liberty 
as  no  ^mall  aggravation  of  the  principal  offence.  Measures  for 
restraining  newspapers,  accordingly,  are  hailed  by  our  alarmists 
as  eminently  wholesome ;  and,  when  these  are  combined  with 
restrictions  upon  publick  meetings,  there  is  such  a  semblance  of 
general  views,  of  large  policy,  of  .systematic  vigour,  as  perfectly 
captivates  and  dazzles  their  moderate  understandings.  It  is  in 
vam  that  you  call  for  proo&  of  new^  danger ;  they  have  it  wth^ 
iriy — in  their  perpetual  fears  and  constitutional  squeamishness. 
In  vain  you  a^  those  habitual  eulogists  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, whether  k  has  provided  no  remedy  for  such  obvious  evils, 
and  how  in  past  times  we  have  been  saved  from  their  devasta- 
'  tion.  T%e  answer  is  «iient  contempt— or  a  charge  of  disaffec- 
tion. In  vain  you  propose  the  equal  and  unsparing  enforce 
ment  of  those  laws  which  brought  us  through  the  dangers  of 
domestick  rebellion,  foreign  attack,  and  a  disputed  succession, 
for  a  whole  century, — and  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  its  plots 
jax\A  its  wars,  for  thirty  years.  To  execute, the  old  law  has  in 
j[^  nothing  new,  and  therefore  nothing  satisfactory ;  they  hav« 
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worked  tbettiselvcis  into  a  belief  that  ih^  danger  is  novel,  and  - 
they  can  only  find  comfiiri  in  its  being  luet  by  a  new  code  of, 
police  and  of  punitihinent.  Thus  it  has  happened,  we  are  verily 
persuaded,  that  the  blind  supporters  qf  Governu^ent,  far  from 
being  scared  hy  the  late  changes  in  our  Statute  book,  are  dis- 
appointed at  more  violent  alterations  not  having  been  propound-! 
ed,  and  discontented  at  the  large  concessions  in  each  measure^ 
extorted  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Oppositioo. 

Not  only  has  the  object  now  appeared  tor  the. first  time  tp  be 
changed,  and  a  ptirty  to  have  grown  up  to  power,  whose  prin- 
ciple is  the  permanent  alteration  of  the  Constitution  to  one  lesq 
free;  but  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  plan  of  alarm  has  been 
materially  varied.  The  publick,  and  even  the  Parliament^  could 
no  longer  bear  the  gross  delusion  of  pretended  inquiries  by 
Secret  Committees,  which  the  ministry  first  packed  with  their 
tried  supporters,  aiid  then  fed  with  such  evidence  as  it  suited 
their  own  views  to  produce:  thus  securing  a  favourable  Report 
as  matter  of  absolute  certainty.  Any  examination  oi  papers, 
without  seeing  and  questioning  the  authors,  would  noJorger 
satisfy  those  who  deemed  inquiry  requisite  at  all ;  and  the  ballot 
had,  from  frequent  use  and  frequent  exposure  to  i^idicnle^  be-* 
come  a  term  not  (o  be  used  with  tke  due  gravity  of  countenance. 
The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  too,  and  its  accomplice^ 
the  Bill  of  Indemnity,  had  been  too  recently  tried,,  and  too  de- 
cidedly condemned  at  the  last  general  election, .  to  make  any 
such  measures  of  restriction  tolerably  safe ;  especially  as  they 
roust,  in  conformity  with  the  new  scheme  of  Gbvernnient,  be 
made  lasting/  if  not  perpetual.  Accordingly,  the  ministers  sa- 
tisfied themselves  with  producing  a  number  of  papers,  as  proofe. 
of  their  conspiracy ;  and  upon  these  they  at  once  ibuuded  the 
first  chapter  of  their  Code  of  Imperial  Law. 

It  seems  obvious^  that  this  course  of  proceeding  is  liable  to 
every  objection ;  and  is  in  all  respects  less  consistent,  without 
being  in  any  manner  more  satisfactory  thafi  the  tine  proposed 
by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr  Plunket,  of  resting  upon  the  gene^ 
rul  notoriety  of  the  tacts, — ^in  other  words,  upon  sometbing  made 
up  of  light  and  shade;  paitly  of  what  we.  see,  partly  of  what 
we  hear  by  report ;  a  little  of  what  we  know,  and  a  great  deal  of 
what  we  know  nothing  at  all  about: — a  very  vague  ground  of  le- 
gislation, it  is  true,  and  a  most  sorry  foundation  upon  which  to. 
build  great  and  lasting  changes  in  the  Constitution  ot  the  country; 
but  not  in  reality  one  i6ta  improved  in  solidity  .by  the  addition  of. 
selected  scraps  of  paper  flung  upon  the  tablesof  the  Two  Houses, 
without  any  confronting,  or .  cross-exnmination  whatever,  and 
ifi  many  cases  without  a  disclosure  of  the  mmies  of  the  autbor^^ 
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Upon  the  form^  oocasions  the  evidence  was  snpfniessecl ;  the 
publick  saw  nothing  but  the  Reports  of  the  Selected  ConimiUeeSy 
and  were  left  to  conjecture  the  force  of  the  arguments  b>  seeing 
the  effects  which  they  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  chosen 
inquirers.  Now  the  contrary  course  is  pursued ;  the  farce  of 
an  inquiry,  where  there  can  be  no  examination,  is  given  up ; 
and  such  evidence  is  produced  as  would  have  been  sufficient,  be* 
fore  a  Committee,  to  obtain  the  Report  desired  by  the  Mini* 
sters,  we  wiH  venture  to  say,  whatever  that  might  b;;,  Iv  s  nn^ 
respects,  this  is  a  mcy^  fair  method  of  proceeding;  hi  it  it  qIsq 
has  its  advantages  for  the  Government,  who  thus  avoid  reoid* 
ing  their  own  aescription  of  the  plot  which  they. wish  the  coun* 
try  to  believe  iiu  Formerly  we  had  the  great  benefit  of  seeing^ 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Secret  Committees,  the  portrait  t'f  the 
danger  which  was  asserted  to  exist,,  and  which  was  said  to  jus* 
tify  the  measures  proposed ;  from  whence  we  derived  the  power 
of  afterwards  comparing  the  picture  with  the  reality,  as  disclose 
ed  by  the  event,  in  the  coui'se  of  a  few  weeks  or  montiis ;  an4 
the  result  of  this  comparison,  both  in  lhl2  and  1817,  was  quite 
fatal  to  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  S^  cret 
Committees;  or  to  the  credit  of  the  evidence  laid  b€^rbre  thtHii| 
—or,  it  may  be,  to  both. .  This  opportunity  we  have  not  in  the 
present. instance;  but  are  left  to  collect  the  impression  intends 
ed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Ministers,  of  the  kind  and  magnitude 
of  t^e  peril,  from  the  evidence  itself,  and  fixmi  their  own  states 
roents  in  debate,  and  the  published  Speeches  of  their  supporters^ 
the  two  most  considwable  of  which  are  now  before  us. 

Before  going  at  all  into  that  evidence,  it  is  fit  that  we  should 
very  generally  remind  the  reader  of  the  delusions  which  the 
Committees  of  1812  and  1817  propagated  or  sliared,  supported 
in  all  likelihood  by  much  the  same  sort  of  docunieiits  as  thos^ 

J)ro}nulgated  on  the  present  occasion.  The  extreme  thoughir 
essness  of  those  who  can  once  more  be  deceived  by  such  stories^ 
und  the  uicredible  assurance  of  those  who  can  challenge  credit; 
for  them,  will  thus  the  better  be  made  manifest. 

Both  these  Reports  describe  an  extensive,  and  most  dangeiv- 
ous  conipiracy,  as  having  been  formed,  and  almost  reached  m 
«tate  of  maturity,  in  btnn,  the  explosion  is  represented  as  upon 
the  eve  of  bursting  forth  and  overwhelming  the  country :  Yet> 
jitrange  to  tell,  five  years  had  elapsed  between  the  dates  of  the 
two  documents :  so  that  we  ai^e  gravely  told  to  believe  in  schemes 
like  these,  confided  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  yet  kept 
{nrofoundly  secret;  ripe  for  execution,  and  yet  standin/^  still 
year  after  year — contrary  to  the  whole  nature  of  meyi  and  de- 
signs and  plots  from  the  beginning  of  time.     Indeed,  the  Com- 
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mittee  of  1812  indulge  themselves  in  the  most  flowery  descrip* 
tions  of  the  extent  and  perfection  of  discipline  already  attained 
by  the  disaffected  all  over  the  manufacturing  districts  of  York- 
shire, Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Lancashire,  f  from  whence, 
they  innocently  remark,  '  the  contagion  has  spreaa  to  Carlisle.') 
They  march,  it  is  said,  in  corps  of  SOD,  well  armed ;  *  place 

*  mounted  parties  in  advance,  with  drawn  swords,  and  the  same 

*  number  of  men  also  mounted  as  a  rear  guard.  *  They  assem- 
ble in  the  night  *  on  heaths  artd  commons,  taking  the  usual  mi- 

*  litary  precautions  of  paroles  and  coumlersigns ;  calling  over 

*  their  muster  rolls  by  numbers,  not  by  names ;  obeying  leaders 

*  in  disguise ;  placing  sentries  to  give  the  alarm  if  any  suspect- 
^  ed  person  approacnes*;  and  dispersing  instantly  at  the  firing 
'  of  a  gun,  or  other  signal  agreed  upon ;  sometimes  also  using 

'^  signals  by  rockets  or  blue  lights,  which  enable  them  to  com- 
^  municate  from  one  of  their  parties  to  the  other. '  It  is  the 
less  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so  well  disciplined  an  army  should 
have  been  able  *  to  levy  contributions  in  money,  which  serves 

*  the  double  purpose  oi  support,  and  of  inducement  to  persons 

*  to  join  them, '  (we  suppose  by  recruiting  bounty  and  the 
marching  guinea.)  Of  course,  they  have  not  been  unmindful  of 
the  essential  duty  of  great  commanders,  the  establishment  of 
magazines ;  they  have,  we  find,  for  a  long  time,  been  plundering 
all  the  country  of  arms,  powder  and  lean,  for  casting  into  balls; 
in  some  districts  <  the  arms  of  all  the  peaceful  inhabitants  have 

*  been  swept  away  by  these  armed  bands; '  and  at  one  place 
(Sheffield)  they  attacked  the  depot  of  the  local  militia,  destroy- 
ing part,  and  carrying  off  some  of  the  arms  found  there.  If  such 
be  the  perfection  of  the  Military  system  of  this  new  European 
power,  whose  dominions  extend  through  the  central  counties  of 
the  Island  of  Britain,  its  Civil  polity  is  in  a  state  no  less  advan- 
ced.    *  A  Secret  Committee  is  the  great  mover  of  the  whole 

*  machine ; '  societies,  in  subordination  each  to  its  own  secret 
committee,  are  formed  everywhere ;  *  delegates  pass  continually 

*  from  place  to  place  to  concert  their  plans ;  *  and  *  signs  are 

*  arranged  by  which  the  persons  engaged  in  these  conspiracies 

*  are  known  to  each  other. '  The  most  iiorrid  oaths  again  form^ 
as  it  were,  the  Liturgy  of  the  community,  binding  each  other  to 
-mischief,  and  assassination,  and  secrecy;  nor  is  it  possible,  in 
consequence  of  those  acts,  and  the  system  of  terror  established, 
to  bring  any  one  engaged  in  these  anairs  tojustice. 

Such  is  the  phantom  conjured  up  by  the  Committee  of  1812  ! 
Now  no  one  is  silly  enough  to  contend,  that  the  Arms  and  Oaths 
jpills  then  passed,  could  have  the  slightest  effect  in  dissolving  or 
If  ounteractmg  a  plan  so  deep  l^id  an^  so  well  matured, — ^the  pore 
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especially  as  hardly  any  thbg  was  done  under  those  acts.  Yet, 
in  a  few  months,  no  one  recollected  the  existence  either  of 
phantom  or  report;  the  new  military  power  was  ^  blotted  oat 
from  the  map '  of  England ;  of  its  civil  government,  *  etiam  pe^. 
Here  ruhue,  *  The  special  commission  held  at  York  the  ensuing 
winter,  for  tnring  offences  connected  with  machinery  (as  they  all 
were),  found  no  difficulty  in  trying  and  convicting  some  dozens 
of  their  ringleaders  by  the  old  law  of  the  land ;  not  oiie  witness 
was  molested  for  his  testimony,  nor  a  magistrate  for  his  exer<* 
tions;  and  the  evidence  of  the  Crown,  in  some  most  important 
particulars,  directly  falsified  the  statements  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Secret  Committees.  * 

Unfortunately  all  this  deception,  so  successfully  practised, 
and  so  satisfactorily  exposed,  was  forgotten  in  1817 — ^to  such  a 
degree,  that  there  was  as  much  alarm  excited  by  the  reading  of 
the  oath  in  Parliament,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  novelty— no  one  re-* 
collecting  that  a  copy  of  the  self-same  oath  is  given  in  tiie  Repoits 
of  1812.  The  Committee  of  1817  begin  with  a  terrific  descrip^ 
tion  of  the  plan  formed  for  attacking  and  seizing  London ;  the 
Tower  and  Bank  were  to  be  invaded ;  the  different  barracks 
taken ;  the  prisons  opened,  and  their  inmates  armed :  And  alt 
this  was  not  sufficiently  extensive — for  it  is  represented  as  only 
{)eing  ^  part  of  a  general  plan  of  rebellion  and  insurrection. ' 
The  scheme,  it  seems,  extended  all  over  the  country,  both  Eng* 
land  and  Scotland,  looking  to  ^  the  leading  persons  in  London  * 
for  orders  and  example.  Clubs  were  everywhere  formed  under 
the  names  of  ^  Hampden '  and  ^  Union '  Clubs,  ostensibly  for 
Reform,*— and  by  many  of  their  members  only  known  as  connect- 
ed with  that  object,  but  designed  by  others  to  connect  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conspiracy.  A  Spencean  Society  is  described  as  en« 
gaged  in  plans  of  dividing  the  land,  and  destroying  the  funds ; 
and  a  general  system  oi  propagating  sedition  and  blasphemy, 
by  cheap  publications,  is  stated  to  be  pursued. 
•  The  acquittal  of  the  pers<ms  charged  with  the  famous  Lon* 
don  Plot,  was  the  first  blow  which  this  notable  story  required; 
its  details  were  found  to  be  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  one  mo« 
mentis  credits  The  Spenceans  were  next  found  to  amount  in 
all  to  less  than  a  dozen,  headed  by  a  worthy  brace-^maker ;  and 
the  errors  of  this  little  sect  were  discovered  to  be  of  a  religious 
but  fanatical  cast*  No  one  since  that  time  has  ever  had  tlie 
courage  to  pretend  a  dread  oi  the  Spenceans ;  the  bare  men* 


■■■* 


*  See  the  remarkable  instance  of  Mr  Horsefall's  murder,  in  our 
Journal  for  April  1817,  where  the  particulars  of  the  mistatemeut 
^W  detailed. 
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tion  of  whose  name  would  now,  prone  as  we  sibiil  are  to  alarms 
excite  a  smile  in  the  most  loyal  company  in  the  laud :  Yet  three 
years  have  not  elapsed  since  they  formed  the  principal  features 
in  the  Plot  of  the  Season ;  their  reveries  were  cited  in  Ministe-* 
rial  Speeches ;  their  tenets,  equally  hostile  to  landholders  and 
stockholders,  were  held  up  by  committees  to  the  intimidation  of 
both;  a  grave  and  solemn  statute  was  passed  to  put  diem  down; 
and  the  oread  of  them  actually  formed  the  main  ground  of  sus* 
pending  the  Habeas  Corims  Act  for  a  year.  The  attack  on  the 
Prince  Regent's  person  was  carefully  connected  by  the  same 
Reports  with  the  general  conspiracy ;  and  the  courtiers  repre* 
sented  it  as  made  with  a  pistol  and  slugs>  until  the  most  posl« 
tive  demonstraticm  proved  the  physical  impossibility  of  a  bullet 
making  two  holes,  bv  rdsounding  on  the  perpendicular  glass  of  a 
carriage.  But  a  truly  remarkable  circumstance  was,  that  the  Re* 
bels  ot  1817  seemed  to  have  no  arms,  nor  ammunitioai,  nor  di-ill*^ 
ing,  nor  other  military  organization ;  a  tumultuous  meeting  at 
Spafieids,  and  a  riot  in  some  gunsmiths'  shops,  were  their  only 
tactics ;  so  that  the  armies,  the  magazines,  the  treasure,  the  ex*« 
cellent  discipline  both  of  horse  and  foot,  which  had  rendered  the 
Land  of  Lud  so  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  powens in  lb  12^ 
had  entirely  disappeared ;  and  this  mighty  state  had  sunk  into 
total  oblivion,  so  as  not  even  to  be  commemorated  by  the  Secret 
Reporters — a  melancholy  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Empire ! 
This  military  commonwealth,  however,  had  been,  it  seems,  mek'*- 
ed  into  a  civil  community  of  many  hundreds  nt'  thousands,  all 
linked  in  secret  associations,  and  moved  at;  will  by  the  power  of 
a  London  Committee.  They  were  even  represented  as  begin*- 
»ing  to  arm  themselves,  though  no  explanation  whatever  was ' 
given  how  they  had  come  to  lose  their  former  equipments*  But 
a  formidable,  though  not  a  very  unexpected  enemy,  soon  be^ 
gan  his  operations  against  this  confederation,  in  the  shape  of  a 
plentiful  harvest ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1817,  no  mcH'e 
was  heard  of  plots, .  armings,  central  bodies,  combined  opera- 
tions, and  l^)encean  schemes,  than  if  Select  Conunittees  had 
Mever  been. 

Here  let  us  pause,  to  mark  the  strange  passion  for  political 
alarm  that  seems  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  people  of  this  country, 
excited  almost  at  the  will  of  tlieir  rulers;  again  and  again  agi* 
tiaiing  them  to  acts  of  vi(dence,  blinding  them  to  the  grossest 
impostures,  beguiling  them  of  all  regard  to  their  dignity  or  their 
interest ;  changing  only  its  object  or  its  directi<Hi,  but  always 
ready  to  rise  at  the  call  of  thoae  who  can  serve  their  own  ends 
by  reproducing  it ;  and  so  entirely  indepeadeht  of  reason,  tbat 
no  expedience  of  its  groundlessness  one  year,  seems  to  cure  thi^ 
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general  predisposition  to  indulge  in  H  the  b^xU'  We  might 
naturally  imagine,  that  when  the  stories  of  1812  were  so  com- 
pletely exposed — when  the  mere  lapse  of  time  had  diown  the  im* 
possibility  of  the  plots  then  reported  to  be  ripe  for  exeiiution— 
the  people,  thus  undeceived,  would  have  been  m<>re  slow  to 
believe  in  similar  fictions  five  years  after ;  and,  when  this  second 
delusion  had  been  dispelled,  it  might  well  have  been  deemed 
a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  the  revival  of  it,  under  a  nev^  name^ 
in  three  years  more.  The  table  of  the  wolf  represents  most 
men  as  apt  to  feel  too  great  seeurity  after  having  been  deluded 
with  false  alarms ;  but,  however  unfounded  our  national  panics 
may  prove,  the  oftenei*  they  prevail,  and  the  more  groundless 
they  turn  out,  we  seem  only  the  more  prone  to  be  seized  with 
them  time  alter  time,  and  to  act  under  the  influence  of  each 
succeed  if  ^g  terror,  as  if  all  the  former  had  b^en  found  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  rational  apprehension  of  real  perils.  This  pecu- 
liarity of  our  character,  is  perhaps  in  some  degree  owing  to  the 
free  constitution,  which  makes  every  man  more  or  less  a  politi- 
cian ;  and  thus  eniistitig  the  feelings  of  ail  in  the  discuf^ion  of 
each  question,  subjects  the  operations  of  tlie  publick  mind  to 
something  like  the  agitations  of  a  multitude,*  or  a  popular  assem- 
bly. Yet  more  is  required  to  account  for  such  a  succession  of 
delusions ;  for  certainly,  th<mgh  the  people  may  err  once  or 
twice,  and  during  a  season  persist  in  their  mistake,  they  correct 
themselves  if  let  alone,  and  become  wise  and  rational  by  ex- 
perience, unless  pains  ar^  taken  to  ke^  them  in  error.  But 
when  the  great  influence  of  Government  in  all  its  departments 
throughout  the^ country,  is  considered,  >ve  shall  understand  the 
facilities  which  the  Ministers  of  the  day  always  possess,  wh^i 
Uiey  afe  desirous  of  propagating  a  temporary  delu?9ion*  Not 
only  the  avowed  agents  of  power  are  everywhere  tat  wt>rk,  ipeak* 
ing  the  same  language,  and  using  their  direct  atit^tority  to  en- 
force their  doctrines;  not  only  the  press  is  at  work  weekly. and 
daily  to  repeat,  with  every  gross  exaggeration,  and  .even  all  the 
resources  of  the  most  shameless  fabrication,  the  tale  of  terror 
which  its  patrons  wish  to  have  borne  round  the  land ;  but  all  tlie 
adherents  of  the  system,  from  expectation,  or  recollection,  or 
ipei^  vanity  and  love  ol'  importance,  are  eterhally  echoing  the 
cry  proceeding  from.  abov^.  It  serves  to  silence  their  honest  but 
annoying  adversaries — it  is  better  than  a  thouf^nd  arguments—* 
it  enables  them  to  triumph  for  the  moment,  by  hunting  down  as 
disaffected  all  who  are  slow  to  believe;  and  experience  tells 
Ithcm  how  little  risk  they  run,  of  being  discredited  at  any  one' 
jtime  by  foi:mer  convictions  of  falsehood  or  of  folly. 

W^  ;{»ie  now  to  see  the  application  of  these  remarks  to  the* 
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late  alarm^  closely  resembling  the  former  panics  in  all  its  essen- 
tial particulars,  except  the  more  dangerous  purposes  to  which 
it  ha^  been  made  subservient  We  must  premise,  that  nothing 
can  be  farther  from  our  intention  tlian  to  deny  that  a  general 
discontent  has  for  some  years  prevailed  through  tlie  country ; 
tfiat  it  has  been  on  the  increase  of  late;  that  it  especially  infects 
populous <listrict%  like  those  where  manufactures  are  spread; 
that  it  is  ready  to  be  turned  by  factious  and  unprincipled  de- 
magogues to  dai^erous  purposes;  that  when  distress  prevails, 
k  is  always  most  to  be  dreaded ;  and  that,  to  secure  the  peace 
0i  the  State  against  its  effects,  demands  the  vigilant  care  of  the 
Executive  Government.  Whatever  be  the  more  remote  oi'igin 
of  this  spirit,  we  conceive  the  load  of  taxation  under  which  the 
<$ommunity  labours,  to  be  the  chief  proximate  cause  of  its  in- 
creased diffusion,  to  which  we  may  add,  the  generally  prevail- 
ing distrust  of  the  Grovernment,  m>m  the  alternate  liarshness 
and  feebleness  of  its  measures,  and  their  consistency  only  in  one 
point,  a  resolute,  iinfeelifig,  insulting  denial  of  all  redress  of 
grievances,  all  economical  reform,  and  all  improvement,  how- 
ever moderate,  in  the  representative  system.  That  the  old  law 
of  the  land  was  amply  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  disaffected, 
InuI  it  been  administered  by  steady  hands,  and  accompai>ied 
with  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  we  hold  to  be  equally  ma- 
nifest; and  the  folly  of  believing  in  any  conspiracies  beyond 
the  one  which  we  have  been  describing,  must  appear  plain, 
if  we  only  attend  to  the  proofs  on  which,  in  an  evil  hour  for 
their  own  case,  and  contrary  to  the  sounder  advice  of  Lord 
Qrenville  and  Mr  Plunket,  Ae  Ministers  faaVc  dioosed  to 
rest  it; 

At  the  beginning  of  last  July^  the  acting  magi^ates  for  the 
Manchester  district,  appear  to  have  announced  to  the  Govern- 
ment their  apprehensions  that  *  some  alarming  insurrection  waa 
in  contemplation.  *  They  distinctly  state  the  existence  of  great 
distress ;  and  justly  observe,  that  *  when  the  people  are  op- 

*  pressed  with  hunger,  they  do  not  wonder  at  their  giving  ear  ^ 

*  to  any  doctrines  which  they  are  told  will  redress  their  griev-  " 

*  ancesf*— a  circumstance  very  much  overlooked  both  by Xord 
Orenville  and  Mr  Plunket,  who  assert,  that  the  disaffection 
is  unconnected  with  distress,  and  whose  view  of  the  subject 
vroold,  therefore,  have  been  materially  aided  by  proceeding  upon 

*  the  notoriety  of  the  facts, '  and  producing  no  documents  at 
all.     The  same  magistrates  add  their  expectations  of  ^  a  gene- 

*  ral  rising  at  no  distant  period,  *  and  mention  two  meetings  as 
in  preparation  :  But  it  is  impoitant  to  remark,  that  they  speak  of 
distress,  and  the  harangues  of  detu^ogues,  as  ^he  only  grounds  ojT 
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tbekrappreBension;  advert  to  no  combinfttion  or  secret  plot»;. 
^nd  make  no  use  whatever  of  the  word  ^  conspiracy. '  In  a 
fortnight  after  this,  they  adopted  the  excellent  precantion  of 
forming  an  armed  association,  to  aid  the  civil  power  in  keepinj^ 
the  peace ;  and,  when  the  Manchester  meeting  on  the  9th  of 
August  was  advertised,  for  the  purpose  of  chusmg  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  or  Legislatorial  Attorney,  they  wisely  gave  warn- 
ing to  the  people  that  such  a  proceeding  was  illegau.  This  pru- 
dent measure  too  had  the  desired  effect ;  a  notice  was  isSoed  that 
no  such  meeting  would  be  held ;  and  another  meeting,  on  the 
subject  of  reform  only,  was  called  for  the  16th,  after  a  formal 
requisition  had  been  given  in  to  the  Borough  Reeve  to  sum- 
mon one,  and  he  had  declined.  [Papers  laid  befoie  Parliament^ 
pp.  5,  9,  10.) 

About  ten  days  before  this  fatal  day,  we  find  the  Magistrates 
communicating  to  Government  the  information  that  drilling 
was  going  on  ^  very  extensively,  *  and  at  the  same  time  that 
*  flags  and  caps  of  liberty '  were  provided  in  the  neighbouring 
towns,  evidently  for  adorning  their  processions.  Soon  after, 
depositions  are  transmitted  respecting  the  system  of  drilling; 
and  these  testimonies  deserve  our  most  serious  attention.  They 
are  thiriy-seven  in  number,  of  which  nine  only  are  given  with 
the  names  of  the  informants^  the  remaining  twenty^ight  being 
distinguished  only  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  and  of  the 
nine  which  appear  in  their  real  names,  four  are  the  examina- 
tions of  persons  taken  in  the  act  of  drilling,  and  the  other  five 
seem  to  nave  been  spies  sent  by  the  Magistrates.  But  it  is  most 
material  to  observe  how  difierently  the  nameless  witnesses 
speak,  and  how  much  more  strong  these  statements  are.  The 
persons  with  names,  all,  with  one  exception,  speak  of  drilling 
m  small  bodies,  and  either  at  seven  in  the  moi'ning,  or  in  die 
evening  before  nightfall.  The  anonymous  deponents  speak  of 
meetings  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  in  great  numbers,  and 
witli  a  dejH'ee  of  discipline  of  which  no  mention  is  made  by  the 
others.  Thus  B.  C.  (Papers^  p.  19.)  describes  an  assemblage 
early  in  the  morning  at  Tandle  Hill  thus; — we  give  it  as  a  spe- 
cimen. 

*  There  was  a  concourse  of  two  or  three  thousand  ;  of  which  num- 
ber there  were  upwards  of  seven  hundred  who  were  drilling  in  com^ 
panieSi  by  marching  both  in  slow,  quick,  and  double  quiqk  time,  and 
In  every  other  respect  went  through  the  usual  evolutions  of  a  regi- 
ment ;  that  each  company  might  contain  from  fifty  to  sixty  men,  and 
"ooere  commanded  hy  a  person  ,in  the  character  of  a  captain;  that  vcheu 
they  xvere  ordered  tofire^  it  %ms  immediately  foUofooed  oy  a  dap  of  hands 
throughout  the  line ;  that,  out  of  the  number  who  were  met,  I  knew 
a  lew  persons  who  reside  in  Crompton  and  its  neighbourhood;  biu^ 
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of  the  men  who  were  acting  as*  drill •aerjeonts,  or  officets  of  com-^ 

pacles,  I  know  nothing ;  yti^Jrom  my  hnewiedge  ofrnUUcry  discipline^ 
I  am  satisfied  tliey  were  persons  capable  of  orgaQizing  a  regiment ; 
that,  whilst  I  was  on  the  ground,  I  heard  persons  say^  that  they 
(meaning  the  parties  in  drili)  ixfere  Jit  to  contend  xmth  any  regular 
troopSy  only  that  they  wanted  arm&;  and,  in  the  evening  of  yester- 
day, a  man  told, me  who  had  been  at  Taiidie  Hill,  and  who  said  lie 
haa  been  drilled  that  day,  that  a  similar  nietting  ijoovld  take  place  next 
Sunday,  but  that  'would  he  the  hist;  that  the  persons  remained  on  the' 
ground  until  about  seven  o'clock,  having  been  there  upwards  of  three 
hours ;  and  the  whole  of  this  time  was  devoted  to  drilling.  *     p.  19. 

Now,  we  entreat  the  reader  who  may  h.ive  recovered  liis 
sober  senses,  as  well  as  hira  who  never  lost  thorn,  to  remark  two 
very  material  things  in  this  willing  and  even  zealous  informant*s 
story.  The  drill  meeting  which  was  to  take  place  next  Sunday 
was  to  be  the  last,  says  B.  C. ;  and  he  inte*ids  that  his  employers 
fihould  conclude  (nor  did  they  disappoint  bini),  that  the  time 
for  taking  the  field  was  then  to  come,  and  all  this  discipline  to 
be  turned  to  account  in  actual  campaign  with  the  *  regular 
troops.  *  But '  Jiext  Sunday*  was  the  15tn  of  August,  the  jurat 
of  the  affidavit  being  the  9th ;  and  the  day  after  that  was  the 
Manchester  Meeting ;  so  tJiat  the  plain  meaning  of  the  whole  was, 
that  these  drillings  were  intended  to  teach  the  parties  from  the 
villages  and  qelghbouring  towns  to  form  their  procession  in  a 
more  orderly  and  magnificent  manner  on  that  day,  when  all 
further  occasion  for  such  discipline  would  cease.  Again,  B.  C. 
says,  tliat  only  700  of  the  2000  or  SOOO  persons  present,  were  en- 
gaged in  drilling ;  therefore,  the  conspirators  who  were  planning 
and  preparing  their  traitorous  designs,  were  actually  levying 
war  against  the  King,  before  a  crowd  of  near  two  thousand  spec- 
tators. Surely  such  kinds  of  High  Treason  are  not  very  likely 
to'  overturn  a  State.  If  such  overt-acts  (we  may  well  call  them) 
should  be  laid  with  a  proditorie^  the  term  would  seem  applied 
rather  to  a  betraying  of  the  plot,  than  Uie  duty  of  allegiance. 

Passing  over  such  discrepancies  between  the  anonym<ms  gen- 
tlemen, as  that  one  could  count  400  or  500  men  at  drill  in  the 
dark,  at  the  same  time  that  another  could  see  nothing  (p.  21.)  j 
and  such  improbabilities,  as  that  aperspn  should,  in  giving  his 
first  account  of  a  nightly  nrt^eting,  leave  out  almost  all  the  most 
remarkable  particulars,  and  then  make  a  supplementary  affida- 
vit of  them  twi)  days  afterwards  (p.  22.), — we  may  take  notice 
of  the  depositions  of  three  unknown  persons  (p.  21. )$  who  all 
describe  a  night  drill  in  such  a  manner  as  can  leave  no  majiner 
of  doubt  in  any  one's  mind  that  the  object  of  those  concerned  iti 
it  wa3  innocent,  according  to  their  notions,  and  tliat  it  was  to 
prepare  them  fQr  bearing  part  in,  a  procession  on  the  16tb ; — ^tbef 
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Captain,  after  exercisinir  his  men,  having  announced  to  them 
that  *  their  meeting  was  put  off,  on  account  of  their  paper  being 
illegal;  but  that  this  would  give  them  more  time,  and  that  they 
would  want  a  colour^  and  twelve  t/oung  ladies  to  carry  it!  ' 

•  Another  witness  <lescribes  a  drill,  or  parade,  or  field*day  (for 
It  does  not  exactly  appear  which),  as  being  held  near  the  high- 
way, and  relates  the  march  of  the  persons  concerned  in  com* 
panics  on  the  road  itself,  he  having  seen  and  conversed  with 
them  from  the  mail-coach,  then  passing  through  them  (p,  25). 
Nor  is  there  one  single  deposition,  even  from  the  anonymous 
witnesses,  that  gives  the  least  impression  of  any  mystery  or  con- 
cealmetit  being  used  in  the  whole  course  of  these  proceedings. 
Their  object  appears  to  have  always  been  openly  avowed,  be- 
fore strangers,  in  crowds,  and  upon  the  highways;  and  against 
this  incontestable  evidence  of  facts,  we  are  desired  to  set  such 
testimony  as  that  of  three  persons,  who,  without  swearing  to  any 
fact  at  all,  except  generally  to  night  drilk,  take  upon  them  to 
say,  upon  their  oaths,  that  the  intent  of  that  drilling  is   ^  to 

*  qualify  them  for  hostile  purposes,  against  the  Government  of 
^  tne  country,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  Lord  the  King, 
'  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  them  these 
^  informants, '  (p.  15.)— words  evidently  prepared  for  them  by 
some  Attorney,  or  Justice's  clerk,  who  mistook  the  work  he  was 
set  upon,  and  added  to  a  Deposition  the  but^end  of  an  Indict- 
ment. 

Biit  we  should  be  glad  to  know,  in  general,  why  the  name^ 
of  all  these  twenty-eight  personages  are  suppressed  ?  What 
risk  can  they  run  by  being  known  ?  The  Magistrates  and 
Constables  all  appear  in  their  proper  characters,  and  seem  to 
apprehend  no  evil,  though  they  are  far  more  the  objects  of  at- 
tack than  their  more  obtrcure  neighbours.  Several  even  of  the 
«pies  are  named  at  full  length  ;  and  one  man  who  had  actually 
been  maltreated  for  spying,  and  threatened  with  death  if  he  in- 
terfered again,  is  yet  not  afraid  of  coming  forward  with  his  tes- 
timony, and  signing  his  name  to  it.  Can  any  good  reason  be 
imagined  for  keeping  back  all  the  others  ?  Have  we  not  a 
right  to  conjecture,  either  that  they  would  be  found  persons  not 
of  the  best  character  and  credit,  or  that  their  stories  would  be 
contradicted  by  responsible  witnesses?  Above  all,  it  is  most 
unaccountable  that  such  meetings  as  those  on  the  highway  and 
at  Tandle  Hills,  should  not  be  described  by  any  of  the  hun- 
dreds, and  even  thousands,  who  were  present  as  spectators,  and 
'some  two  or  three  of  whom  might  have  been  expected  to  give 
the  account  of  what  they  saw  and  heard.  It  may  safely  be  as- 
serted)  that  they  who  prepared  a  case  resting  pn  scraps  of  de* 
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posFtions  vonclied  by  no  names,  may  lay  their  account  with  an 
inference  being  ch'awn  extremely  unfavourable  to  their  good 
faith.  They  may  expect  to  be  told  that  they  have  good  reasons 
for  suppressing  so  much ;  and  they  seem  to  do  a  foolish  and  in- 
consistent thing  in  giving  such  evidence  at  all,  unless  they  chuse 
to  tell  more  about  it;  for  while  they  admit  the  necessity  of 
proof,  they  in  truth  do  little  or  nothing  to  furnish  it. 

All  inquiry, — in  short  all  methods  of  informing  the  L^slature 
of  the  country  must  needs  be  futile,  except  one, — the  examination 
of  witnesses :  And,  unless  the  subject  is  such  as  to  admit  of  this 
species  of  investigation,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  allow  measures  to 
be  adopted  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  Government 
fdone,  tlian  to  deceive  the  nation  with  the  mockery  of  evidence. 
The  kind  of  tribunal  before  which  the  examination  shall  take 

Jlace,  is  comparatively  of  little  moment;  whether  before  the 
louses  of  Parliament  openly,  or,  where  the  subject  requires 
secrecy,  before  a  Select  Committee,  to  whom  the  discretion 
may  be  entrusted,  of  withholding  facts  in  some  cases,  and  con- 
cealing names  in  others,  as  has  been  done  in  the  most  delicate 
of  all  inquiries,  those  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Bank» 
But  that  those  who  are  to  judge,  snould  see  those  whose  testi- 
mony is  to  guide  their  decision,  seems  a  proposition  too  sdf- 
evident  to  require,  or  even  to  admit  of  demonstration.  Even 
if  the  Ministers  were  suffered  to  pack  the  Committee,  some-^ 
thing  like  the  truth  must  be  elicited  from  examining  witnesses ; 
whereas,  if  the  Committee  be  as^  fairiy' named  as  possible,  no- 
thing but  deception  can  result  from  tlieir  labours,  if  they  are 
only  to  read  such  documents  as  the  Ministers  select  to  suit  their 
own  views,  and  are  not  to  have  the  power  of  putting  a  single 
question,  or  seeing  a  deponent,  or  even  knowing  his  name. 
The  fairest  Committee  must  thus  be  wholly  in  the  bands  of  the 
persons  who  pack  the  Green  Bag,  as  much  as  if  those  persons 
had  packed  the  Committee  also«  To  take  an  example  from  the 
mistakes  of  the  Committee  in  1812;  the  false  statement  that 
Mr  Horscfatl  was  murdered  in  the  face  of  dav,  before  a  multi- 
tude who  rejoiced  in  bis  massacre,  never  coula  have  been  made, 
had  the  Committee,  instead  of  reporting  upon  the  contents.of 
letters  and  reports  from  Magistrates,  seen  the  person  who^gave 
the  account,  or  had  the  power  to  call  before  them  one  or  two 
by'^standers  to  contradict  him ;  for,  in  all  probability,  the  least 
cross-examination  would  have  shown  the  story  to  be  a  fiction ; 
and  no  one  could  have  confirmed  it,  because  there  were  so  few 

Eeople  near,  that  there  was  only  a  single  passenger  who  could 
elp  the  wounded  man  to  a  house  at  some  distance,  as  afterwardft 
fully  appeared  by  the  Crown's  evidence  at  the  trial  of  the  murder- 
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ers.  In  the  same  manner,  many  of  the  loose  stories^  rumours^ 
and  surmises,  which  the  depositions  of  this  year  contain,  if  sifted 
by  the  smallest  rigour  of  cross-examination,  would  have  ceased 
to  afford  the  least  ground  for  believing  in  a  systematic  conspiracy^ 
But  the  depositions,  or  rather  such  portions  of  them,  and  of  their 
secret  correspondence,  as  suited  their  own  purpose,  were  laid 
before  Parliament,  without  any  of  the  checks  which  an  exa- 
mination would  have  afforded,  before  the  most  partial  Commit- 
tee that  could  have  been  packed. 

We  now  resume  this  Evidence,  such  as  it  is ;  and,  passing 
over  the  too  well  known  events  of  the  16th  of  August,  we  may 
advert  to  the  state  of  the  other  discontented  counties.  Each 
step  we  take  will  now  tend  to  dissipate  whatever  portion  of 
alarm  may  seem  to  arise  from  Lancashire, — ^for  the  whole  caiseT 
of  the  Government  and  the  Alarmists  is  to  be  found  there; 
and  wherever  greater  forbearance  was  shown,  the  danger  seeips 
to  have  subsided  of  itself. 

At  Birmingham  a  meeting  wa&held  on  the  12th  July,  for  ft 
purpose  clearly  illegal — the  choice  of  a  Member  of  Parliament 
witliout  the  King's  writ.  The  worthy  Magistrate  who  records 
its  proceedings,  oegins  by  stating,  that  it  ^  was  not  attended 

*  with  any  breach  of  the  peace,  and  that  the  whole  assemblage 

*  had  quietly  dispersed  before  seven  o'clock, '  the  hour  of  meet- 
ing having  been  nominally  three.  He  adds,  that  the  proces* 
sion  an4  ceremonies  wefe  ridiculous;  the  speeches  far  more 
moderate  than  in  other  places,  and  confined  to  the  topics  in 
vogue  with  Reformers ;  and  that  the  whole  members  who  at-^ 
tended,  did  not  exceed  10,000,  including  a  great  portion  of 
women  and  children,  although  the  meeting  had  been  repre- 
sented as  consisting  of  25,000.  The  attendance  of  women  and 
children,  also,  at  the  Manchester  meeting,  and  their  accom- 
panying the  processions  which  came  from  the  country^  affords 
«  strong  presumption,  rebutted  by  no  one  ascertained  fact^  that 
those  who  took  part  in  it  had  conceived  no  designs  whatever 
hostile  to  the  peace ;  and  if  it  be  said  that  the  leader*  had  de- 
signs unknown  to  their  numerous  followers,  we  can  only  an- 
swer, that  any  meeting  in  the  world,  if  numei^usly  attended^ 
tnay  in  the  same  way  be  accounted  dangerous;  both  because 
large  mobs  are  easily  inflamed^  and  because  a  great  show  ot 
numerical  strength  is,  at  all  times,  a  mode  of  intilnidation. 

But  the  history  of  these  procecfdings  in  the  West  Ifliding  of 
Yorkshire,  is  still  more  important  in  elucidating  the  nature  of 
the  supposed  conspiracy.  The  first  Reform  meeting  mention^ 
ed  in  the  Papers,  was  held  at  Hunslet  Moor,  near  Leeds,  olf 
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the  19th  of  Jul5\  The  truly  venerable  and  patriotic  Noble- 
man, wha  happily  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  County,  had  ar- 
rived at  his  post,  and  offered  the  Mayor  of  Leeds  whatever  aid 
he  might  deem  requisite,  for  enabling  him  to  preserve  the 
King's  peace.  That  worthy  Magistrate,  however,  required  no 
assistance;  and  Lord  Fitzwiliiam  then  gives  an  account  of  the 
proceedings — which,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  meeting  held 
there  some- time  before,  merits  all  our  attention. 

'  For  the  present,  I  have  to  report  to  your  Lordship  (accordkigto 
the  reports  made  to  me),  that  the  tone  of  these  gentlemen  was  mani- 
festly humble  and  much  lowered,  compared  to  that  they  assumed  at 
the  preccdiog  meeting,  at  the  same  place  ;  so  much  so,  that  even  an 
inclination  to  petition  Parliament  was  expressed  ;--«-at  the  close,  the 
meeting  was  disserved. 

*•  I  am  given  to  understand,  that  scarcely  more  than  half  the  num- 
ber of  the  preceding  meeting  had  assembled  at  this,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  women  was  much  larger  at  this  than  at  the  former :  It 
passed  oif  without  the  least  distuHiance  or  tumult ;  and  they  dispers- 
ed in  the  most  peaceable  and  orderly  manner^  without  insult  or  a& 
front  to  any  one.  I  have  reason  to  think,  that  such  a  termination  of 
this  meeting  was  foreseen  by  the  Major,  founded  upon  an  opinion, 
that  the  mass  of  the  population  within  his  jurisdiction  is  by  no  meana 
disaffccied,  nor  seditiously  disposed ;  though  they  are  suffering  mos^l; 
cruel  privations  through  want  of  employment,  the  consequence  of 
stagnation  of  trade.  But  I  am  told,  that,  aware  of  the  cause,  they 
bear  their  hard  lot  with  wonderful  patience  and  resignation ;  but  the 
vi  ry  circumstance  of  want  of  occupation,  leads  many  to  make  part 
of  the  throng  on  occasion  of  such  meetings,  without  being  parties  in 
the  views  of  the  leaders,  or  participating  in  their  sentiments. 

*  It  will  b6  a  happy  thing,  if  the  seditious  and  dangerous  language 
that  undoubtedly  has  been  most  directly  held  by  these  ithierant  ora* 
tors,  can  be  brought  home  to  them ;  the  conviction  of  any  will  be  a 
public  good.  But,  bad  as  the  men  may  be,  and  indefatigable  in  pro* 
pagating  their  doctrines,  their  mischievous  spirit  does  not  pervade 
the  mass  of  the  population  of  the  West  Riding ;  on  the  contrary, 
from  all  I  can  collect,  I  report  with  confidence  to  your  Lordship, 
that  the  peace,  tranquillity,  and  good  order  of  the  Realm,  will  not 
be  disturbed  by  these  people. '     Papers^  p.  1 2. 

Some  days  after  making  this  satisfactory  report,  his  Lordship 
went  to  the  Assizes  at  York ;  and,  during  that  great  assemblage 
of  the  County,  had  a  favourable  opportunity  of  learning  the  pre- 
vailing sentiments  of  all  classes,  toudiing  the  real  state  of  their 
several  districts ;  and  he  found  his  own  opinion  both  as  to  the 
cause  and  the  extent  of  the  discontents  amply  confirmed. 
.  <  I  am  confident,  *  says  he,  *  I  speak  the  general  sentiment  of  those 
present  at  York,  in  saying,  that  there  is  no  cause  for  suspecting  any 
disposition  of  the  people  of  this  Riding,  to  turbulence  or  commo- 
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tion  :  if  there  be  any  discontent  in  their  minds,  it  has  nothuig  to  do 
vith  constitutional  considerations,  but  ai-ises  out  of  the  in^rovements. 
in  the  art  of  manufacture,  which  diminishes  the  calls  for  their  exer* 
tions  and  industry,  and  has  become  to  them  a  real  afiBicting  griev- 
^ce.  —  I  add  likewise,  as  the  prevalent  and  I  believe  universal  opi- 
nion of  the  gentlemen  I  met  at  York,  that  no  step  that  could  in  any 
way  convey  a  suspicion  or  jealousy  of  the  people's  views  and  wishes, 
should  be  adopted ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  should  prove  to  them 
by  our  own  demeanour,  our  opinion  of  their  good  disposition,  and 
our  confidence  of  their  good  conduct.*  Papers,  p.  13. 
.  Thus  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  previous  to  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust, the  meetings  in  Yorkshire  had  dwindled  away  in  num- 
bers and  lowered  in  spirit;  and  tb^  the  local  authorities^ 
though  properly  upon  their  guard,  were  in  no  degree  alarm- 
ed or  uneasy  respecting  them.  When  the  affair  ol*  Manches- 
ter unhappily  took  place,  immediately  we  find  the  spirit  of 
discontent  revived,  and  the  meetings  both  more  frequent  su\d 
more  numerously  attended.  On  the  20th  of  August  a  meet- 
ing of  8000  was  held  at  Hnddersfield,  and  yery  violent  lanr 
guage  was  used ;  but  it  is  added  that  the  ^>eaker  was  suppose 
ed  to  be  a  spy.  *  About  the  same  time,  a  meeting  as  lai^ 
was  held  at  Leeds;  and  the  Mayor  states  ^  a  cansiderablo 
change  to  be  working  among  the  reformers, '  since  the  Man- 
chester business;  to  discuss  which,  all  these  assemblies  wene  con- 
vened. At  Wakefield,  complaints  are  made  by  the  Justices,  of 
the  *  great  irritation  occasioned  ampng  the  lower  orders  by  the 
laudable  conduct  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  at  Man- 
chester ; '  and  *  various  assemblages  are  stated  to  have  been  held 
fhere  since  those  occurrences. '  {Papers^  p.  SS^  37.)  On  the  27th 
of  August,  however,  the  Mayor  of  Leeds,  having  obtained  an  ad- 
dition of  cavalry,  writes,  that  *  he  feels  perfectly  confident '  itt 
the  sufficiency  of  his  precautions,  for  keeping  tne  peace  at  iht 
great  meeting  about  to  take  place.    It  is  impossible  to  praise 
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♦  It  is  remarkable  that  the  orator,  Mitchel],  whose  violence  so 
greatly  alarmed  men  at  those  meetings,  and  who  is  the  person  allud- 
ed to  in  the  text,  has  since  been  arrested,  and  is  to  stand  his  triid 
for  the  seditious 'practices  which  he  pursued,  in  order  to  seduce  the 
unwary,  and  make  business  for  himself  with  his  employers  in  the 
Home  Department.  His  intimacy  with  Oliver  was  ^  ground  4ipo« 
which  the  suspicions  against  him  first  arose,  and  in  consequeaoe  of 
which  he  was  turned  off  from  the  Hustings  at  the  Yorkshire  'County 
Meeting.  He  now  lies  in  jail  for  want  of  bail ;  and,  by  a  strange  co- 
laci^ence,  the  committing  Magistrate  was  the  very  person  who  gave 
the  alavming  accounts  from  Ualifuix. 
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too  highly  the  admirable  conduct  pursued  by  this  excellent,  ac- 
tive, and  judicious  Magistrate,  affording  so  remarkable  a  con- 
trast to  that  followed  elsewhere  with  such  lamentable  effects. 

*  I  sincerely  hope  the  strong  attitude  we  have  taken  in  this  re- 
spect, without  hitherto  interfering  with  the  proceedings  of  the  re- 
formers, will  have  due  weight  with  them,  and  deter  them  from  going 
to  the  dangerous  lengths  they  have  in  Lancashire ;  and  which,  I  am 
quite  satisfied,  is  the  object  of  their  leaders.  I  am  most  anxious  to 
avoid  any  contact  with  them,  until  they  commit  themselves  by  some 
breach  of  the  peace,  when  I  might  be  warranted  in  a  decisive  inter- 
ference. —  I  have  a  strong  objection,  which  I  think  it  right  .to  name 
to  your  Lordship,  to  make  use  of  the  yeomanry,  except  as  an  auxi- 
Kary  force,  and  in  case  only  of  emergency.  I  perceive  a  strong 
hatred  exists  against  this  force,  which  is  carefully  cherished  by  all 
the  reformers ;  and  if,  unfortunately,  we  should  require  their  services,' 
the  probability  is,  that  in  discharging  their  duty  they  would  lay  the 
foundation  of  perpetual  heartburnings  and  animosity. '    p.  37* 

This  meeting  passed  off  in  perfect  peace  and  quiet,  (p.  38*} 
And  another,  much  more  numerous,  was  announced  for  the  20th 
of  September.  At  one  time  20,000  persons  were  present ;  but 
the  Mayor  observed,  that  as  these  consisted,  of  the  *  idle  f  and 
curious,  as  well  as  the  mischievous, '  they,  *  not  finding  attrac- 
tions for  them,  began,  with  the  women  and  children,  early  to 
retire ;  and,  before  the  business  was  despatched,  the  numbersr 
'  were  reduced  as  low  as  at  the  last  meeting,  not  exceeding  4  or 
5000.  *  It  is  important  to  o|38erve,  that  the  account  of  this  as-* 
semblage  most  closely  resemi)les  that  of  the  famous  Manchester 
meeting.  Large  bodies  catie  from  a  distance;  they  marched 
in  regular  order ;  and  they  had  bands  and  flags :  But  the  Mayor 
was  satisfied  with  having  the  constables,  watch  and  patrole  in 
readiness ;  he  desired  the  troops  to  remain  close  in  their  quar- 
ters until  they  were  wanted ;  and  the  day  was  passed  in  perfect 
tranquillity.. 

Another  Magistrate,  who  appears*  by  exaggerating  the  num-^ 
bers  to  be  a  great,  alarmist,  states  that  the  Halifax  meetings 
lield  on  the  same  subject,  October  4th,  dispersed  without  any 
further  disturbance  than  three  or  four  of  the  ale-houses  be- 
ing full  qf  people  drinking  after  eight  o'clock^  the  hour  at 
which  his  Worship  had  ordered  tbem  to  be  closed,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  *  have  tbem  cleared  by  the  constables  by  force.^ 
(p.  40.) — ^  the  people  (adds  he)  showing  the  worst  possible 
^irit ; ' — of  which  the  cause  is  pretty  manifest.  According  to 
this  sagacious  gentleman,  more  than  50,000  were  asseknUed^ 


t  This  ^o""^  l9>  hy  an  odd  mistake,  prhited  *  vUe  *— a  word^  we 
iupposei  whieh  manjr  an  alMnist  builda  upon  in  his  argument. 
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and  all,  except  a  few  thouf>ands,  from  a  distance :— but  be  did 
not  see  and  count  as  the  Mayor  of  Leeds  did,  who  thereby  re* 
duced  his  estimate  to  two-fihhs  of  the  Rumours.  ^  This  place 
(he  concludes)  seeitis  to  have  been  well  selected,  being  desti- 
tute of  defence.'  (p.  41.)  Then  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  what 
operations  did  the  Enemy  undeilake  ?  The  place  had  been 
happily  selected ;  there  were  no  means  of  resistance  but  a  few 
constables;  and  these  were  engaged  in  the  very  obnoxious  and 
irritating  work  of  clearing  the  alehouses,  by  force  of  this  Ma« 
gistrate's  Curfew  Law.  Never  could  the  Radical  army  be  ex- 
pected to  muster  in  greater  forcfe  than  50»000  on  one  point, 
and  in  more  advantageous  circumstances.  Why  then  did  tbev 
gain  no  victory  ?  Of  course  they  must  at  least  have  madfe 
some  attempt,  and  been  defeated  by  a  special  providence,  where 
*  human  means  were  none. '  No  such  thing — They  all  dis- 
persed quietly ;  and  the  only  reason  given  for  their  not  over- 
powering the  constables,  is  ^  a  heavy  rain  which  fell  most  for- 
tunately, and  drove  home  those  who  came  from  the  country,  '-<»• 
that  is,  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  RadicaU  troops  !  Truly,  • 
if  that  force  yields  to  such  resistance,  our  powder  and  shot  may 
well  be  savea  for  more  stubborn  antagonists*  Now,  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  tliat  the  Magistrate  who  gave  this  alarming 
account,  and  whose  terrors  were  communicated  so  rapidly  to 
others,  without  any  pause  being  allowed  for  reason  to  operate,, 
was  far  from  being  a  person  of  the  highest  consideration ;  be 
Jiad  been  liberated  from  the  County  Jail,  under  the  Insolvent 
Act,  and  had  been  sued,  successfully,  for  the  penalties^  in  couo- 
sequence  of  having  acted  without  having  the  qualifications  re- 
quired by  law,-^circumstances,  no  doubt,  unknown  to  tliose 
who  acted  upon  his  written  information,  but  whicb  must  have 
come  out  before  any  Committee  that  examined  him,  and  whicb 
certainly  would  have  somewhat  shaken  his  crediL 

The  evidence  relating  to  Cheshire,  presents  few  points  for  con* 
sideration.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  very  general  Reports 
from  the  Magistracy,  expressive  of  their  apprehensions  for  the 
])eace  of  the  county,  from  the  discontents  pre\'ailing  there  and 
in  tlie  neighbouring  districts ;  together  with  a  letter  from  the 
Postmaster  of  Macclesfield,  describing  a  riot  two  nights  after 
the  Manchester  Meeting,  and  one  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 
shortly  stating  the  atrocious  attempt  to  kill  Birch  the  Consta- 
ble— an  act  worthy  of  all  detestation,  but  plainly  the  deed  of 
some  desperate  individual,  and  not  shown,  or  even  alleged,  to 
have  been  the  result  of  any  concert  whatever,  much  less  to  have 
bad  the  least  connexion  with  the  Reform  Meetings.  The  men^ 
tion  oi  it  in  these  Papers^  however,  'vvas  sure  jtoTiave  somp  $& 
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ftct  of  this  sort  with  careless  readers,  who  regard  principdlly 
the  jtixtaposition  of  things,  and  conclude,  that  a  murder  being 
found  in  the  company  of  documents  relating  to  the  Radical 
schemes,  it  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  those  schemes* 
The  evidence  relating  to  Cheshire,  however,  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice from  two  circumstances.  The  first  of  these  is  the  change 
admitted  to  ha,ve  taken  place  after  the  16th  of  August.  The 
Foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury  transmits  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
together  with  public  Resolutions  of  that  body,  a  statement  (dat- 
ed 8d  September),  which  he  terms  *  a  private  communication  * 
(p.  80)  from  them  ;  and  the  principal  information  contained  in 
it  is,  that  ^  within  the  last  fourteen  days,  the  danger,  from  ac- 

*  tive  measures  of  terror  and  intimidation  employed,  had  assum- 

*  ed  a  more  formidable  character. '  The  other  particular  de- 
serving of  attention,  is  the  statement  respecting  attempts  made 
to  poison  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  by  inculcating  per- 
nicious principles  at  the  schools.  We  believe  no  one  of  the  as- 
sertions so  rashly  hazarded  in  the  course  of  these  discussions^ 
produced,  and  very  naturally,  half  as  much  alarm  and  even  hor- 
ror as  this ;  and  the  history  of  the  tale  affords  so  remarkable  a 
specimen  of  the  progress  of  all  such  reports  from  nothing  to 
maturity,  that  we  must  be  excused  if  we  trace  it  minutely. 

Its  origin,  at  least  the  earliest  mention  of  it,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  Resolution  passejd  at  the  Cheshire  Quarter^sessions,  Au- 
gust 9tb,  in  the  very.heat  of  the  alarm,  which  had  indeed  then 
attained  ks  height.  A  month  before,  die  same  Magistrates  had 
passed  a  resolution,  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the  attempts 
made  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  county,  and  had  incidentally 
made  mention  of  ^  blasphemous  and  seditious  doctrines '  as.  cir- 
culating among  the  ignorant  and  unwary.  But  the  latter  reso- 
lution makes  a  far  more  definite  charge.     *  Resolved,  That  it  is 

*  the  opinion  of  thi&  Court,  that  meetings  are  held  in  this  and 

*  the  neighbouring  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  training  to  arms 

*  and  seditious  purposes ;  and  also^  that  thef*e  are  schools  con^ 

*  sisting  of  some  thousands  of  young  persons^  in  *which  principles 
^  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency  to  the  community  at  large  are  in^ 

*  dustriously  disseminated  ,•  liohich  facts  can  be  verified  ofi  oath. 

*  Aud  it  is  the  decided  opinion  of'  this  Courts  that  these  fneetings 

*  and  schools  ought  to  be  suppressed,-  and  if  the  existing  laws  are 

*  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  tliat  other  laws  should  be  im- 

*  mediately  framed  for  their  prevention. '  (p.  28.)  Now,  under 
such  circumstances,  could  any  thing  be  more  obvious  than  the 
dut)^  of  those  Magistrates  to  pursue  an  instantaneous  and  rigor- 
ous inquiry  into  these  alarming  particulars? — except  perhaps  the 
facility  of  performing  satisfactorily  so  urgent  a  duty !     The  meet** 
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ings  to  drill  may  have  been  secret ;  and  spying  out  siicli  plots  might 
be  attended  with  danger ;  but  schools  where  *  some  thousands  of 
young  persons '  were  taught,  whatever  the  lessons  were,  never 
could  in  the  nature  of  things  be  concealed :  This  must  have  been 
an  operation  carried  on  in  the  face  of  day ;  and  the  more  ^  dan- 
gerous '  the  principles  thus  inculcated,  the  more  impossible  was 
It  to  teach  them  in  secrecy*  Yet  what  do  these  active  Magis- 
trates ?     They  content  themselves  with  saying,  or  rather  with 

*  Resolving, '  that  this  most  appalling  fact  can  be  *  verified  on 
oath:'  But  they  call  no  ^witnesses  to  make  oath;  they  give  lio 
particulars ;  they  avoid  the  subject  as  soon  as  they  broach  it ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  directs  no  further  investigation  of  the 
matter  to  be  made.  Yet  the  Papers  are  full  of  anonymous  af- 
fidavits about  training  and  arms,  while  any  one  of  tlie  Magis- 
trates could,  in  half  an  hour,  have  satisfied  himself  openly  as  to 
the  lessons  taught  at  the  schools.  He  had  only  to  knock  at  the 
door : — If  he  was  refused  admittance,  there  was  a  case  of  grave 
suspicion ;  and  he  had  only  to  confirm  it  or  remove  it,  by  con- 
versing with  any  of  the  children,  if  the  teachers  refused  to  com- 
municate with  him.     If  he  was  allowed  access,  he  must  either 

''have  seen  what  lessons  were  taught,  or  something  must  have 
been  hastily  put  out  of  the  way,  and  the  lessons  changed.  We 
ask  any  reasonable  man,  what  possibility  is  there  of  such  things 
being  concealed,  when  the  whole  plot,  concealment  and  all, 
must  be  known  to  '  thousands  of  children '  ?  Now,  as  the  proof 
by  witnesses  of  such  facts  as  arc  here  only  generally  alleged,  would 
have  been  most  essentially  useful  to  the  cause  of  the  Alarmists 
who  prepared  these  documents,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that 
no  such  proof  could  be  procured;  and  that  is  only  saying,  in 
other  words,  that  no  such  fiicts  existed.  But  again,  the  resolu- 
tion of  August  9th  says  nothing  whatever  of  hlaspfiemy;  it  only 
mentions  '  dangerous  principles ; '  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  authors  of  it  had  political  dpctrines  alone  in  their  eye, 
otherwise  they  who,  at  thei^'  last  meeting,  had  generally  men- 
tioned *  blasphemy, '  would  have  been  too  happy  to  furnish  so 
remarkable  an  instance  of  the  pains  taken  to  spread  it. 

After  the  16th,  when  men's  minds  on  both  sides  were  ripe  for 
believing  any  thing,  we  find  another  body,  the  Grand  Jury,  only 
four  of  whom  had  been  at  the  Quarter-sessions,  declaring  their 

*  disgust  and  horror  at  the  odious  and  blasphemous  publica- 

*  tions  poured  forth  throughout  the  country,  in  which  the  Holy 

*  Scriptures  are  held  up  to  derision,  reviled  and  scoffed  at,  and 

*  audaciously  denounced  as  false. '     And  they  add,  that  *  they 

*  contemplate  with  the  most  serious  and  peculiar  anxiety  and 
^  detestation,  the  tmremittmg  exeiiions  to  poison  the  minds  of 
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*  the  rising  generation  *with  the  same  horrid  and  detestable  doC" 

*  trines.  *  (p.  3L)  Now,  we  believe  no  one  who  reads  this  will 
doubt  for  an  instant,  that  the  Grand  Jury,  without  having  any 
new  evidence  before  them,  merely  intended,  in  this  one  resolu- 
tion, to  embody  the  two  statements  of  the  Magistrates  at  Ses- 
sions ;  the  first  mentioning  the  prevalence  of  blasphemous  as 
well  as  seditious  publications  generally ;  the  second,  a  month  af- 
ter, asserting  that  principles  of  a  dangerous  tendency  (without 
jan  iota  of  blasphemy)  were  taught  in  the  schools.  *  Four  of  the 
Magistrates  being  on  the  Grand  Jury,  bad  communicated,  from 
)an  indistinct  recollection,  the  two  statements ;  and  thus,  i|i  th^ 
eager  credulity  of  the  moment  to  swallow  any  thing  alarming, 
«  new  statement  very  different  from  either  of  the  former  was 
produced,  charging  the  schools  at  once  with  teaching  the  mo^t 
pernicious  blaspnemy.  But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  progress 
which  the  tale  was  fated  to  make.  Both  Magistrates  and  Grand 
Jury  keep  entirely  to  the  safe  generalities  already  mentioned* 
Put  Mr  Plunket,  whose  Speech  will  be  read  by  thousands  whp 
pan  never  see  the  evidence,  thinks  fit,  in  the  fervour  of  his  elp- 
(quence,  to  say  *  that  blasphemies  have  been  fashioned  hy  mis-' 

*  creant^  into  Primers  for  the  ediication  of  children — to  inoculate, 
^  with  this  pestilence,  those  helpless  beings,  while  receiving  th^ 

*  first  elements  of  knowledge  ! '  Now,  is  there  any  one  who 
reads  this,  without  knowing  the  actual  amount  of  the  evidence 
by  which  it  is  supported,  who  would  not  imagine  that  it  had 
]been  proved,  that  little  bocks  had  actually  been  composed  and 
printed,  in  which  the  elements  of  Atheism  were  set  forth  in 
short  words  and  large  characters,  and  infidelity  accommodated 
to  the  most  tender  capacities,  in  the  way  of  question  and  an-^ 
sw.er,  or  by  short  apologues  and  fables  ?  And  yet  the  only  evi- 
dence on  which  this  rnetorical  statement  has  to  rest,  is  that 
which  has  just  been  abstracted  frotn  the  *  liesolutions '  of  the 
Justices  and  Grand  Jury  of  Cheshire. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  North  of  England,  and  of 
the  county  of  Northumberland  especially,  wc  do  not  know  jf 
any  one  item  in  this  strange  tale  of  terror,  and  of  the  panic  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  was  half  so  operative,  for  the  short  time  that 
it  lasted,  as  the  memorable  statement  of  a  Noble  Lord  who  has 
the  particular  charge  of  that  district,  when  he  asserted,  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  that  he  had  positive  inforn^ation  '  th^t 

*  100,000  men  were  actually  in  arms  against  the  Government, 

*  between  the  Wear  and  the  Tyne. '  This,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, was  a  trnly  alarming  communication  :  and  the  terror  which 
it  naturally  excited  was  such  as  not  to  be  immediately  allayed 
by  the  consolatory  reflection,  that  the  whole  population  of  the 
district  alluded  to  could  not  possibly  afibrd  any  thing  like  that 
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number  of  men  of  a  military  age.  The  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment,  indeed,  li  no  longer  defended  in  any  quarter ;  and  the  ad* 
Tocates  of  the  noble  person  alluded  to  have  been  obliged  to  con« 
tend,  that  his  words  must  have  been  mistaken ;  and  that,  in  his 
statement,  he  could  only  have  alluded  to  the  strength  of  the  sup- 
posed conspirators  all  ctoer  the  counhy.  That  there  must  have 
been  a  mistake  somewhere,  we  are  very  ready  to  allow; — and  also, 
that,  if  it  existed  on  the  part  of  that  illustrious  person,  it  must 
have  been  an  innocent  and  casual  mistake.  But  it  is  matter  of 
notoriety,  that  it  was  given  as  we  have  stated  it,  in  all  the  news« 
papers  of  the  day — and  made  the  subject  of  many  terrifying  com- 
ments, for  weeks  together,  in  the  Ministerial  or  Alarmist  journals, 
by  means  of  which  it  contributed  mainly  to  increase  the  general 
alarm,  and  predisposed  the  public  to  sacrifice  the  safeguard  of 
their  liberties  to  their  protection  from  dangers  so  great  and  so  im- 
minent. It  is  most  important  however  to  remark,  that  not  on- 
ly is  there  nothing  whatever  to  warrant  or  account  for  such  a 
statement,  in  the  evidence  laid  before  Parliament,  but  that  the 
scanty  documents  with  which  we  are  there  presented,  as  to  the 
state  of  this  part  of  the  countr)',  concur  with  the  wnole  of  the 
rest  in  proving,  that  the  danger  of  actual  violence  was-  altoge- 
ther chimerical. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  large  meeting  held  on  New- 
castle Moor  on  the  1 1th  of  October ; — which  is  proved,  from 
the  letter  of  Lord  Darlington,  (p.  41),  to  have  '  quietly  dis- 
persed. '  On  the  1 7th  of  that  month,  however,  the  Worship  < 
ful  Mayor  of  Newcastle,  whose  nerves  appear  to  have  been 
somewhat  shaken  by  an  alarming  riot  among  the  keelmen, 
that  had  occurred  in  the  interim  at  Shields,  and  in  which  his 
person  seems  to  have  been  in  some  hazard,  writes  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  th^t  ^  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  meeting  of 

*  the  11th  without  awe— more  especially,  if  my  information  is 

*  correct,  that  700  of  them  'were  prepared  with  arms  (concealed) 

*  to  resist  the  civil  power.    Those  men  came  from  a  village 

*  about  three  miles  from  this  town ;  and  there  is  strong  reason  to 
^  suspect  that  arms  are  manufactured  there:  they  are  chiefly 

*  forgemen.     I  have  given  my  information  to  the  Magistrates 

*  of  Ihirham^  it  being  within  their  jurisdiction.  *  (p.  4S.) 
Now,  this  is  the  'whole  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  armaments  and 

preparations  for  resistance  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham.  And  it  is  worth  while  to  make  one  or  two  ob^ 
seryations  upon  it.     In  X^efrst  place,  the  particulars  or  the 

Seneral  nature  of  the  Mayor's  information,  is  nowhere  given ; 
lejpe  are  no  examinations  or  depositions  transmitted — and  not 
even  an  anonymous  voucher  produced  for  such  extraordinary 
ilijelligence.    \n  the  second  place,  700  men  are  said  to  have 
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come  in  arms  from  one  vUlage  within  three  miles  of  Newcastle. 
We  should  like  to  know  what  village  could  have  furnished  suqh 
a  contingent.     If  its  whole  population  were  Radicals,  it  must 
have  contained  at  least  5  or  6000  inhabitants,  to  have  sent  out 
in  one  dav  such  a  number  of  men  fit  to  bear  arms.     If  the  o- 
pinions  of  the  people  were  at  all  divided,  it  must  have  contaii^- 
ed  8  or  10,000.     In  the  third  place,  those  arms,  the  existence 
of  which  neither  A.  B.  nor  X.  Y.  can  be  brought  to  spe^  to, 
were  confessedlv  concealed ;  and  therefore  covld  not  be  seen  by 
any  body,  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  it  is  alleged  that  they 
were  mustered ;   it  is  certain  they  were  neither  used  nor  dis- 
played at  the  meeting.     In  the  last  place,  though  the  letter  of 
the  Mayor  substantially  expresses  nothing  more  than  susjpi-^ 
ciofiy  and  bears  that  he  had  communicated  all  his  informa- 
tions to  the  Magistrates  of  Durham,  there  is  neither  any  infor- 
mation from  those  Magistrates,  nor  any  traces  of  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  which  must  have  been  instituted  on  that  informa- 
tion— although  it  appears  to  have  been  given  immediately  after 
the  11 A  ofCktober,  and  the  Parliamentary  Papers  are  brought 
down  to  the  18th  or  20th  of  November.    It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  doubt  that  the  information  turned  out  to  be  erroneous ; 
and  that  the  result  of  the  inquiry  was  to  ascertain,  that  the* 
suspicions  of  the   Mayor  were  groundless ;   and  that  neither 
arms,  nor  armed  men,  had  gone  forth  from  this  Vulcanian  vil- 
lage.   There  is  some  anonvmous  evidence  as  to  a  few  pikes  being 
made  in  Lancashire;  and  we  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  there 
is  ground  to  believe  that  a  small  number  of  such  implements 
were  provided  in  that  district,  after  tlie  fatal  transactions  at 
Manchester.     But  the  direct  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  does  not 
prove  tlie  existence  of  a  dozen ;  and  all  the  researches  that  have 
since  been  made,  have  not  brought  to  light  much  more  than 
that  number.     It  is  downright  insanity  to  say,  that  the  evidence 
before  Parliament  affords*  the  slightest  reason  to  believe,  that 
there  was  any  thing  like  a  general  arming  going  on  amongst 
the  disafiected,  or  any  concert  or  preparation  fqr  a  warlike  ii^ 
surrection. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Papers  relates  to  Scotland,  where 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  distress  was  in  some  districts  the 
greatest,  and  wher^  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  discon- 
tent was  the  most  marked,  the  more  especially  as  these  happened 
to  be  the  most  populous  towns  in  the  country,  and  contained  a 
very  considerable  number  of  Irish  labourers,  who,  when  the  bad 
times  came,  were  of  course  turned  out  of  employment,  in  order 
to  retain  the  native  workmen.  The  first  Glasgow  Meeting  was 
held  the  21st  <^  August ;  and  by  the  Provost's  Report  (p.  34.) 
^  ended  without  any  breach  of  the  peace,  cy  even  oisturbanc^. ' 
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T1i0  Magistrates  judiciously  made  all  suitable  preparations,  by 
fiweariQg  in  special  constables,  and  having  military  in  readiness ; 
but  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  meeting;  and  no  evil  conse- 
quence ensued  from  permittinc^  it  to  go  on  unmolested.  The. 
next  Meeting,  of  which  the  Papers  make  any  mention,  took 
place  at  Paisley  ;  but  it  should  seem  that  one  had  been  held  ii) 
the  interval  at  Glasgow ;  for  the  Provost,  in  the  last  quoted  de- 
spatch, states  his  apprehensions  of  anodier  much  more  numer-^ 
ous  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  26th  of  August.  From  tliis 
silence  in  the  documents,  we  conclude  that  it  passed  off  as  quiet-^ 
ly  as  the  former.  The  Paisley  Magistrates  appear  to  have  con- 
ducted themselves  with  the  same  prudence  and  exemplary  mo- 
deration which  distinguished,  those  of  Glasgow,  excepting  in  the 
single  particular  of  causing  the  flags  to  be  seized ;  which  unfor- 
tunately produced  resistance,  and  this  ended  in  considerable 
rioting.  During  the  outrageous  proceedings  of  the  mob,  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  temperate,  conciliatory,  and  even  kind 
demeanour,  both  of  the  Magistrates  and  Military.  The  Riot 
Act  was  read;  full  warning  of  this  was  given;  the  admirable 
precaution  (which  ought  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  law)  was  pur- 
sued, of  posting  up  handbills  among  the  mob,  informing  them 
that  the  proclamation  had  been  macle ;  and,  after  all,  the  mili- 
tary .only  acted,  amidst  the  insults  of  the  rabble,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  command  general  admiration.  Several  of  the  rioters  were 
taken,  and  are  now  under  prosecution ;  none  were  killed,  nor 
even  severely  hurt ;  and  the  quiet  of  Paisley,  as  well  as  Glasgow, 
was  restored,  after  riotous  proceedings  for  two  days,  resembling, 
in  the  nature  of  the  mischief,  and  in  the  description  of  its  perpe- 
trators, the  riots  that  not  unfrequently  take  place  there  without 
any  kind  of  political  design,  or  any  concert  whatever.  Similar 
mobbing  had  disturbed  the  publick  peace  a  few  months  before, 
and  led  to  no  serious  consequences.  In  a  word,  the  conduct  pur* 
sued  by  those  truly  worthy  Magistrates  forms  a  signal  contrast  to 
the  ill-judged  violence  shown  by  their  brethren  elsewhere :  In  the 
one  place  the  law  was  administered  in  mercy,  and  the  sword  un- 
sheathed reluctantly,  by  men  who  wisely, 'as  well  as  humanely, 
felt  that  they  had  to  deal  with  misguided  children  of  a  larger 
growth ;  in  the  other,  an  occasion  of  displaying  power  in  alTits 
harshness,  seems  to  have  been  eagerly  sought  for,  and  even  cre- 
ated, when  it  could  not  be  found.  Let  the  country  contem- 
plate the  opposite  results  produced  in  the  two  cases. 

The  more  general  accounts  given  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Glasgow,  also  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered. His  Grace,  in  describing  the  irritation  of  his  district, 
und  the  effects  of  the  prevailing  alarm  in  preventing  persons 
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from  uniting  to  aid  the  civil  power,  evidently  ascribes  the  whole 
to  distress,  as  its  ultimate  or  producing  cause.  '  This  part  of 
'  the  country  (says  that  distinguished  and  justly  respected  per- 

*  son)  is  unfortunately  surrounded  by  idle  Irishmen,  weavers 

*  and  colliers,  who  create  a  general  uneasiness.  *  (p.  49.)    *  I 

*  must  repeat  to  your  Lordship  (he  says  in  anottier  Letter), 

*  that  this  neighbourhood  continues  in  a  state  of  extreme  dis* 

*  tress ;  generally  in  want  of  emplovment,  and  under  a  con-* 

*  siderable  degree  of  agitation,  all  of  which  appear  more  likely 
•'  to  increase  tnan  diminish. '  {ibid*) '  Lord  Glasgow*s  Letter  is 

3uite  general ;  enters  into  various  statements  of  the  spirit  of 
iscontent  prevailing ;  and  complains  of  the  attempts  made  to 
pervert  the  minds  of  youth,  without  giving  a  single  fact  fai  sup- 
port c.*'^  his  assertion.  He  speaks  the  techmcal  language  of  the 
alarmists,  and,  like  the  rest  of  his  sect,  avoids  all  discussion  of 
particulars-  He  prefers,  with  Lord  Grenville  and  ftfr  Plunket, 
to  stake  the  question  upon*  *  general  notoriety. ' 

We  have  now  minutely  gone  through  the  whole  evid^ce 
laid  before  Parliament ;  and  we  venture  to  draw  from  it  one  in- 
ference, without  the  least  fear  of  contradiction,-— that  distress  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  discontent ;  that  no  deep-laid  de- 
sign exists  to  destroy  the  Constitution,  or  war  against  the 
X^w,  or  invade  the  property  of  the  country ;  but  that,  as  always 
happens  in  a  popular  Government,  d^nagogues  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  bad  times  to  further  their  views,  whether  of 
political  speculation^  or  of  personal  vanity ;  and  that  these  pro- 
ceedings may  have  here  and  there  overstepped  the  bounds  which 
are  prescribed  by  law.  The  history  of  these  events  reminds 
cme  forcibly  of  the  insurrections  which  broke  out  in  Henry 
Vlllth's  reign,  upon  occasion  of  the  first  attempt  to  introduce 
an  Income  Tax  into  this  country.  The  masters  were  forced, 
by  the  difficulties  it  imposed  on  them,  to  throw  men  out  of  em- 
ployment ;  and  the  poor  workmen  in  many  places  rose  up  and 
took  arms,  not  being  quite  so  shortsighted  as  some  of  our  de- 
inagogues,  who  conceive  such  a  tax  to  fall  wholly  on  the  rich, 
and  hold  that  the  poor  arc  noway  concerned  in  opposing  it. 
The  Government  took  precautions  to  quell  the  riots,  and  en- 
force the  tribute;  and  the  principal  scene  of  operation  being  in 
the  eastern  counties^  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  were 
sent  thither  with  a  force  to  quell  the  insurgents;  with  whom, 
^hen  they  began  to  reason,  and  asked  who  was  their  leader  or 
raptain,  an  aged  man,  Called  John  Green,  stood  forth  and  said, 

*  If  it  please  you.  Sirs,  our  captain's  name  is  Poverty,  and  his 

*  l^rothcr  Necessity ; '  and  *  opined  plainly  the  causes  of  their 
^  ferment  to  lie  in  die  impost,  and  its  grinding  effects  on  their 
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*  employerB,  who  could  thus  pay  do  wage^*  And  after  a  while,' 
adds  the  Chronicler  {HaU%  '  this  tribute  surceased  through  the 
'  land,  and  quiet  was  restored — ^for  well  it  was  seen  that  the 
'  Commons  could  none  pay. ' 

If  any  addition  were  wanting  to  the  proofs  which  we  have 

fiven  of  the  groundlessness  oi  our  late  alarm,  we  assuredly 
ave  it  in  the  important  fisu:t,  wholly  overlooked  by  the  support* 
ers  of  the  new  Bills,  that  the  meetings,  so  much  the  object  of 
dread,  had  ifi  &ct  ceased  all  over  the  country  before  a  single 
Bill  was  brought  in.  Previous  to  the  16th  of  August,  we  have 
seen  how  they  were  dwindling  away  both  in  numbers  and  vio- 
lence ; — the  events  of  that  memoral^le  day  excited  a  general  fer- 
ment, and  revived  the  drooping  spirit  of  popular  assemblies ; 
and  then  this  was  continued  and  augmented  by  the  constant  ir* 
rttation  kept  up  in  the  public  mind  by  the  unfortunate  course  of 
judicial  proceedings,  both  before  the  Magistrates,  die  Grand 
Jury,  and  the  Coroner,  apparently  amounting  to  a  complete 
denial  of  justice;  so  that  for  a  few  weeks  more  numerous  and 
Violent  meetings  were  everywhere  held  than  had  at  any  former 
time  been  known.  But  no  fact  is  more  certain  than  the  ten- 
dency of  all  jx^ular  spirit  to  evaporate  of  itself,  if  unchecked 
by  persecution ;  and  tne  difficulty  of.  repeating  public  meetings 
frequently  within  a  short  period  of  time,  where  there  is  nothing 
done  but  debate,  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  ever  engaged 
in  such  proceedings.  Accordingly,  the  effects  of  the  Manches- 
ter outrage,  and  <?  the  subsequent  course  pursued  by  the  Courts 
in  the  Country,  b]^  degrees  subsided ;  ana  even  to  discuss  those 
interesting  and  fruitfuitopics,  no  new  meetings  were  assembled* 
The  leaders  of  the  multitude  tried  in  vain  to  renew  their  ex- 
ploits ;  the  spirit  of  the  capital  was  found  to  have  evaporated  in 
H  great  procession ;  that  of  Manchest^  was  under  the  control 
of  a  salutary  caution,  and  the  indisposition  to  witness  another 
16th  of  August  was  manifest.  The  demagogues,  both  in  town 
and  country,  b^an  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  to  show 
some  sense  of  justice  in  copiously  reviling  one  another,  both  by 
parole  and  in  writing;  vain  attempts  were  made  to  assemble 
even  the  rabble  of  London ;  and  two  Spafields  meetings,  lately 
the  terror  of  all  men,  were  held  with  hardly  any  auditors,  to 
tlie  laughter  and  pity  and  contempt  of  all  the  town ;  till  at 
length  the  whole  having  dwindled  to  nothing,  the  last  account, 
that  lived  in  the  recollection  of  the  publick,  was  the  accusation 
brought  against  one  rebel  chief  of  emhezzlmg/our  iwu7ids  thir^ 
teen  and  Pwopencey  and  the  arrest  of  another  tor  about  the  same 
sum,  being  the  tavern  bill  of  a  civic  entertainment  to  comme- 
morate the  triumph  of  the  popular  cause  !     Strange,  that  tiie 
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Alarmists  should  have  been  so  little  comforted  by  ccntempiattfig 
fliese  proceedings — these  manifest  symptoms  of  innate  debilitf 
in  the  cause  of  the  disaffected — ^hese  demonstrative  proofs  that 
the  machinations  of  such  miserable  creatures  never  could  hurt 
the  State — and  that  whatever  ferment  might  have  at  one  moment 
subsisted,  had  all  yielded  to  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  laws 
-  pf  the  land.  But  it  was  now  said  that  the  danger  lay  not  in 
London.  Here  was  a  material  change  of  doctrine ;  for  the  whole 
malignity  of  its  character  in  1812  and  ISIT,  had  been  made  to 
dejiend  upon  the  influence  of  the  London  chiefs,  and  the  uni- 
versal ramifications  into  the  country  of  a  conspiracy,  the  tool 
of  which  was  planted  in  the  capital.  But,  then,  all  ferment  in 
the  country  had  also  ceased ;  no  outrages  were  committed ;  not 
0.  meeting  of  any  sort  had  been  held,  or  even  announced  for 
weeks  before  the  Bills  were  brought  into  Parliament,  and  for 
two  months  before  the  new  measures  were  in  forc^.  How  could 
this  be  reconciled  to  the  accounts  so  lavishly  circnlated,  and  so 

freedily  devoured,  of  the  imminent  dangers  of  our  sitaation  f 
urely  every  man  most  have  been  aware  that  the  prospect  of 
restraints  upon  publick  meetings  would  necessarily  have  forced 
on  the  crisis,  had  any  such  risk  really  existed ;  for  those  ^o 
really  wished  to  meet,  and  those  whose  plan  was  to  avail  thein- 
'selves  of  meetings  to  work  their  mischievous  purposes,  must 
equally  have  endeavoured  ta  hold  meetings  while  they  were 
yet  lawful :  Yet  not  a  meeting  was  called  while  the  new  Bill* 
were  in  progress.  Of  all  this  tnere  is  but  one  explanation.  The 
season  of  tumult,  the  time  for  being  afraid  of  snch  assemblies^ 
had  passed  by ;  and  there  never  was  any  ground  for  the  alarm 
which  they  had  excited ;  nor  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  main- 
taining that  the  ancient  constitutional  law  of  the  country,  if 
steadily  as  well  as  equally  administered,  would  not  prove  more 
than  a  match  for  all  the  machinations  of  discontent 

We  have  now  seen  two  months  more  pass  away  in  equal  tran- 
ifjuillitj' ;  on  which  we  shall  only  observe,  that  a  more  vile  piece 
of  empiricism  never  was  practised  than  their*s  who  now  pre- 
tend to  ascribe  this  quiet  to  their  nostrums  of  last  Session^ 
The  operation  of  tlie  act  restraining  meetings,  never  could  have 
checked  the  evil  all  at  once,  had  its  nature  and  magnitude  been 
such  as  those  men  described ;  for  that  measure  left  so  many 
means  of  holding  meetings  of  the  most  dangerous  description, 
that  it  wonld  have  been  found  wholly  ineffectual,  had  real  dan- 
ger existed.  For  example,  all  meetings  in  buildings,  lK)wever 
numerously  attended;  all  processions,  if  without  emblems;  all 
district  meetings ;  all  meetings  of  whole  towns  and  counties, 
provided  discussion  was  not  the  otgect^  including  a  meeting  and 
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procession  to  bury  Paine's  bones,  thoush  attended  by  100,000 
persons — all  these  were  left  as  legal  as  before  the  new  law  was 

Eassed.  But,  another  most  demonstrative  proof  that  this  lavr 
ad  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  peace  we  have  enjoyed 
since  it  passed,  is  the  equally  profound  tranquillity  enjoyed  for 
an  equal  period  of  time  oefore  it  was  in  operation  at  all.  This 
clear  point  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  order  to  detect 
and  confound  the  political  quacks  who  would  palm  their  perni- 
cious drugs  upon  us,  as  having  effected  cures  which  had  been 
completed  by  the  regular  practitioners  long  before  their  vOe  me- 
dicaments were  compounded. 

And  now  we  have  had  a  proof,  if  possible  more  striking,  of 
the  truths  which  have  been  inculcatea  in  these  pages.  Having 
shown  at  large,  from  reason  and  probability ;  from  analyzing  the 
evidence;  from  known  facts ;  and  from  subsequent  events,  that 
the  danger  was  imaginary;  we  have  at  length,  to  crown  the 
whole^  obtained  an  ample  admission  that  tlie  authors  of  the 
alarm  themselves  believe  it  to  have  been  so.  They  have  chosen 
to  dissolve  the  Parliament  at  the  earliest  day,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  six  months  as  the  law  allowed ;  and  have  thus  Hung  the 
country  into  all  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  a  general  election, 
and  suspended  *  the  law  which  they  had  a  few  weeks  before 
pretended  to  think  necessary  for  preserving  the  country  from 
revolution.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  their  intimate  per- 
suasion that  all  the  plots  and  insurrections  had  no  existence  but 
in  the  heated  imaginations  of  their  adherents,  or  the  false 
mouths  of  their  spies.  Let  them  then  make  the  only  reparation 
the  country  ought  to  accept  at  their  hands,  by  restoring  those 
constitutional  rights  which  in  an  hour  of  delusion  they  were 
suffered  to  abrogate. 

We  conclude  with  one  or  two  more  general  observations^ 
The  two  distinguished  persons  whose  Speeches  are  before  us, 
and,  with  them,  the  great  body  of  Ministerial  Alarmists,  agree 
in  maintaining,  that  the  present  clamour  for  Reform,  and  its 
attendant  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection,  have  been  con* 
stantly  afoot  in  this  country  since  the  year  1793,  or  earlier,  and 
have  Been  uniformly  gaining  strength  among  us  during  that  e- 
ventful  period  :*-ana  the  remedy  they  propose  for  this  evil,  is 
increased  restraint  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  on  the 
freedom  of  speaking,  writing,  and  complainmg,  which  they  for- 


*  The  provisions  of  the  Seditious  Meetings  Act  are  suspended 
from  the  Teste  of  the  Wiit-*one  of  the  many  mitigations  introduced 
By  the  Whigs. 
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merly  enjojfed.-  Now  wc  humbly  conceive,  that  this  very  ac- 
count of  the  proffress  and  state  of  the  malady  affords  a  conclu- 
sive proof  that  this  cannot  be  the  remedy. 

If  these  thh'ty  years  had  been  years  of  relaxed  authority  and 
popular  encroachment^f  the  influence  of  the  Crown  had  been 
all  that  time  diminishing,  and  the  democratic  elements  of  the 
Constitution  been  proportionally  multiplied  and  extended — if 
the  Whigs  had  been  all  the  while  in  office,  and,  in  the  wanton*- 
ness  of  confirmed  authority,  had  proscribed  the  principles  of 
their  opponents,  and  carried  their  own  to  unprecedented  ex- 
cess,— there  might  have  been  some  reason  to  ascribe  these  new 
and  progressive  disorders  of  the  commonwealth  to  this  new  and 
progressive  disturbance  of  its  wholesome  constitution ;  and  to 
expect  that  its  harmony  might  be  restored  by  measures  of  an 
opposite  tendency — ^by  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tive, ,and  restraining  the  license  of  the  people.  But  it  is  but 
too  notorious  that  our  condition  has  been  in  all  respects  the  very 
reverse  of  this.  The  thirty  years  during  which  this  evil  has 
been  generated  and  diffused,  nave  been  years  in  which  the  pow- 
er and  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  the  burdens  of  the  people, 
have  been  increased  to  an  extent  not  only  unprecedented,  but 
unimagined  in  any  former  period — in  which  the  Constitution 
has  been  almost  as  often  suspended  as  in  operation,  and  more 
restraints  laid  on  the  exercise  of  popular  rights  than  for  a  whole 
preceding  centuiy.  There  have,  in  short,  been  more  coercive 
and  restraining  laws  passed  in  that  period — more  strength  add- 
ed to  the  Crown,  and  more  privileges,  and  more  money  taken 
from  the  people,  than  any  one  before  could  have  imagined  pos- 
sible. If  these  are  the  things  that  have  been  most  manifestly  pro- 
Sessive  during  that  period,  and  if  discontent  and  impatience,  and 
lid  and  angry  clamours  for  reform  have  been  progressive  along 
with  them,  it  really  appears  more  natural  to  ascribe  these  last 
symptoms  to  the  former  as  their  causes,  than  to  suggest  that 
they  may  be  removed,  by  multiplying  and  adding  force  and  ac- 
tivity to  these  causes.  If  there  be  any  plausibility  in  the  notion, 
that  restraints  and  encroachments  on  our  liberties  are  the  caus- 
es of  discontent,  (and  we  cannot  see  any  thing  very  extravagant 
in  the  supposition),  we  cannot  but  think  it  a  strange  way  to  cure 
this  discontent,  by  increasing  those  encroachments,  and  multi- 
plying those  restraints.  If  a  system  of  coercion  and  severity  be 
the  true  cure  for  our  present  disorders,  it  is  rather  unaccount- 
able that  they  should  have  grown  up  under  such  a  system,  and* 
should  never  have  been  heard  of  till  it  was  adopted.  The  dis- 
cipline which  is  now  proposed  to  correct  our  errors,  has  proved 
insufficient  to  prevent  them ;  and  was  no  sooner  recurred  toy 
than  they  spread  and  multiplied  in  all  directions/ 
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Might  it  not  be  worth  while,  then,  to  try  the  obvious  and 
nsturu  remedy,  of  endeavouring' to  satisfy  the  discontented,  in- 
stead of  stifling.their  complaints;  and  punishing  them  for  com- 
plaining?— And  would  not  a  little  Reform  of  defects  and  abuses 
—and  a  little' B^trencfament  of  expenditure — and  a  little  confi- 
denoe>'in  the  people,  be  a  ^suitable  accompapiment  to  new  pu- 
nishments for  libels  on  the  Government,  or  new  restrictions  on 
the  right  of  petitioning  ? 

No  long^enduring  and  progressive  discontent  ever  exii^ted 
Without  reasonable  CAuses;  and  it  is  mere  diivelllng  to  talk  of  a 
goioral  and  increasing  disaffection  of  thirty  years  standing 
being  produced  by  the  seductions  of  wicked  and  designing 
men.     There  never  was  an  instance  of  such  a  course  of  com- 
plaining, where  the  main  fault  was  not  in  the  Government; 
and^  though  severe  and  repressive  measures  have  always  been 
resorted  to,  they  have  never  failed  to  aggravate  the  evil,  and  to^ 
recoil  on  the  heads  of  thoseby  whom  they  were  employed.— 
I^h  a  period  pf  dissatisfaction  e&isted  almo^  the  whole  time- 
flv>m  the  Restoration  to. the  Revblution ;  and  it  was  then  treated- 
very  much  as  If.ond  Gren ville  is  for  treating  the  fit  that  is  now  up- 
on us:    But  did  the  condemnation  of  Russell  and  Sydnev — the 
persecution^  of  the  Cabal*— the  severities  of  Jeffries,  or  the  still' 
inore  brutal  aiid  unremitting  oppressions  of  the  Scottish  Grd- 
verrim^it;  eradicate  the  evil, — or  aggravate  and  force  it  on  to  a 
most  hazardous,  tliough  glorious  consummation  ?    We  have  had* 
one  fortunate  Revolution ;  but  we  want  no  more.     It  is  an  ex- 
perim^t  far  too  full  of  peril  to  be  steadily  contemplated  by  any. 
one  who  truly  loves  his  country.     But  the  guilt  of  bringing  oa 
such  a  crisis  always  rests  on  the  Government  which  is  over- 
thrown: And  that  guilt  uniformly  consists  in  obstinately  resist* 
ing  those  moderate  and  reasonable  reforms  which  the  long,  con- 
tinued and  progressive  discontent  of  the  people  have  showf]^  to 
be  necessary — and  obstmately  m^iintaining  those  abuses,  without 
which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  any  such  discontent  should 
have  existed.  '* 


*  Sinte  the  publication  of  our  last  Number,  there  has  a  pamphlet 
appeared  in  defence  of  one  of  the*  two  unfortunate  clergymen  who*- 
got  into  so  serious  a  scrape,  from  their  zeal  upon  the  Manchester 
question.  We  then  felt  ourselvesxompelied  to  expose  the  great,  bup 
not  inexcuseable  ignorance  of  these  gentlemen ;  and  one  of  them^ 
Dr  Phillpotts,  not  knowing  it  seems,  when  he  bad  enough,  has,  ip: 
an  evil  hour,  returned  to  the  charge,  and,  as  might  be  expected^ 
got  still  deeper  into  the  inire.  We  shall  certainly  not  think  of  fbh- 
lowing  this  unhappy  man  through  his  neW  set  of  blunders,  alldell- 
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Ant.  XI.    CEuti^  C&mplisie9'  ie  DmaUkent  et  ifEspkine^ 
Grec  et  en  Franfais.    TittdHction  de^UAbb^  Augcr,  de  FA^ 
cademie  des  Instriptiom  et  Belles  feettves  de  Paris.     Nou-- 
iPpUe  Editifim     Revue  et  comg^e  par  J.  Planche,  Profes*- 
aeur  de  Rhetorique  au*  Goli)^  Rojal-  de  Bouvbon.    Paria. 
Ano^,  1819. 

I^ETiTHOUT  any  ostentation  of  profound  reAectioR  or  philoso-- 
^^  phieal  remark«-with  few  attempts  at  generalization—-^ 
without  the  glare  and  attiaction  of  prominent  ornaments — ^with^ 
extreniely-  few^  and  those  not  very  soceessful,^  instances  of  the 
tender  and  pathetic — ^with  a  considerable  d^ee  c^  coai^ness^ 
and  what  we*  should'  call  vulgarity,  particularly  in*  his  great 
oration^— and,'  absolutely,  without  any  pretension  to  wit  or  hu-*- 
mour,  to  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  the  Greatest  Orator; 

rered  with  the^pi^sumpden  which  is  called  pedantry  and  arrogantfey- 
when  aeoompanied-witir learning;  but  which  is. truly  laughable  when* 
bottoBdd  in  sheer  ignorance  and  conceit  One  sample  may  suffice- 
He  persists  in  saying,  that  the  ofience  of  coBspiring  to  levy  war 
within  the  realm,  is  a  Misdemeanour ;  and  cites  Judge  Foster,  with^ 
an  air  of  consummate^  self-satisfaction,  to  show  that  it  is  so.  He 
then,  proceeds,  in  a  truly  edifying  manner,  to  exult  over  us, — as  if  he- 
must  lie  right)  and  we  wrong,  because  he  has  that  great  authority 
on  his  side.  Never  was  there  a  happier  illustration,  of  the  maxim,.^ 
that  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thihg  t  and-  never  did  hapless 
autKor  labiour  more  effectually  to  illustrate  by  exatoples  tBe  remarks* 
df  his  cHtii^.  We  had  blamea  him  for  ihterrering  in  legal  disputes, 
where  he  nutist  needs  be  ill-infonued";.  h^  giVes  ds  a  new  and  strik- 
ing proof  h6#  fuH*  of  risk  sudk  an  interftrence  is  to  the  half  learn- 
ed; In  Judge  Foster's  time,  the  offiftnoe  in  question  ims  only  a 
Misdemeamour ;  but  in  1795  if  wasr  made  High  Treason  by  a  Statute 
ift'fbrcie'  at  the  time  in*  question^  S&  much  for  this  Reverend  contro-- 
Versialist; 

As  for  Mr  Davison,  he  has  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  where  he^ 
was :  But  we  truly  regret  to  hear  of  his  ill-advised  speculation  of 
writing  down  die^  BJdicals,  by-  edidng  a  JReriodical  Papery  called  the 
^ngUsUnan^s  Adi^iser.  Of  this  we  have  seen  some  Numbers;  and  a^ 
morie  ciM(n|ilete>  failure  is  not  upon  reeord.  Mr  Coleridge's  *  Friend  * 
was  only  tiresome,  lilce  some  others  who'  call  en  m  weekly,  under 
the  same  title.^  Bot  the  *  Adviser  *'  mU  never  irritate  like  so  many 
df  his  namesakes';  fer  he  i^ili  nev^  be 'listened  to  fer  a  moment.  Ii»= 
short,  it  is  a  truly  melancholy  failure ;  and  may  stand  at  the  head  of^ 
s\ich  impotent  attempts  to  go  beyond  our  own  line,  and  force  nature.* 
-—Mr  Cobbet  is  fin*  better  qualified  to  read  lectures  at  Oxford;  tbanl 
JJilr  Dftvitl6&  to  write  a  weekly  news{iaper. 


'i)fe(i;  limoahen^s. '  fffit' 

Whom  the  world  has  ever  produced,  is  a  peculiarity  which  belongs 
to  the  chairacter  of  Demosthenes.  In  no  other  instance,  in  the  ' 
whole  range  and  circle  dFthe  Pine  Arb,  is  the  same  ascendency 
admitted  with  the  skme  degree  of  unanimity.  *  Of  the  three 
Poets,  *  for  instance,  *  in  tnree  distant  ages  born, '  what  critic 
has  ever  pretended,  with  any  success  at  least,  to  class  and  place 
them  in  their  due  rank  and  order  of  merit?  Is  it  not  notorious, 
that,  with  on6  reader,  the  Vigour  and  freshness  of  the  father  of 
poetry  have  superior  charms ;  with  ahother,  the  delicacy  of  taste' 
and  passion  preeminent  in  the  Roman  poet ;  and,  with  a  third, 
the  learned  copiousiiess  of  our  own  counti'yman  ?  .  Not  to  men-^ 
ticn  the  partisans  of  Dante,  ofTasso,  anclofAHo^toi  whose-' 
vferally  contest,  for  these  distinguished  Italians,  the  point  of  pre- 
cedence widi  the  three,  most  usually  admitted.  Princes  of  Epic 
Poetry.  .  To  the  Tragedians  of  antiquity,  the  same  observation ' 
applies.  The  gorgeous  declamation  of  Alschylus,  the  passionate 
eloquence  of  EuripideSj  and  the  measured  6tatellntss  of  Sopho- 
cles, atthict  to  each  their  several  admirers  and  advocates,  with- 
out being  able  to  pracure  ad  admitted  superiority.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  Greek  and  Roman,  and  (if  there  be 
any  who  do  hot  shrink  from  the  comparison)  of  the  modera 
Historians  also.  Nobody  affects  to  say  which  is  the  best. — To 
take  one  instance  niore. — In  a  case,  in  which,  amongst  every 
description  bf  readers  in  this  kingdom^  learned  aiid  unlearned'/ 
there  is  a  more  perfect  (and  we  doubt  hot;  in  the  main,  just)' 
agreement,  than  lipon  any  other  subject  of  criticism  whatever, — 
we  mean  the  almost  Universally  prevalent  opinion  of  the  unri- 
tftdled  eicellehcEf  of  our  own  Shakespeare — ^is  not  this  very 
{^reference  of  the  Poet  of  Nature  considered,  by  otir  refined  and 
fastidious  lieighboWs,  whos^  Capital,  our  Editor  and  Translator 
M.  PlancHe,  with  tio  apparent  doubt  of  its  being  universally 
acquiesced  inj  modestly  terms  the  Athens  of  modern  Europe; 
a^  a  decisive  probf  of  th^  remains  of  barbarism, — the  *  vestigia 
hiris'  amongst  us?  To  Demosthenes  alone;  in  that  faculty 
Ti^hich  is  common  to  the  whole  species;  and  one  of  its  highest 
distinctions;  dnd  in  Which  all  mankind  must  have  been,  in  some' 
d^ree,  his  competitors,  is  the  palm  concedefd  by  (nearly)  the 
unanimous  consent  of  andent  and  modern  times. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  do  more  than  make  extracts  spar-' 
ihgly  from  the  many  things  Which  haive  been  written  upon  this 
Subject ;  but  we  shall  notice  some  of  the  most  remarkable.     This ' 
dpinion  delivered .  by  Hume  (iri  which  he  has  been  implicitly 
fbllowed  by  Dr  Blair)  in  his  celebrated  Essay  upon  Eloquence,' 
bj  of  course,  femiliar  to  our  readers.     By  no  other  writer^  not 
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merely  bas  a  more  decisive  judjpnent  b^ro  prouoimced,  i?i  favour 
ojf  Demosthenes,  but  by  none  are  the  peculiar  qualities  said  dis- 
tinguishing properties  of  his  style  more  vigorously  and  happily, 
though  brie%,  portrayed,  than  by  this  mo^t  acute,  and  inge- 
nious Critic.  After  remarking  that  ^19  manner  is  more  chaste 
and  austere  than  that  of  Cicero,  he  proceeds  thus; — *  Could  it 

*  be  copied,  its  success  would  be  infallible  oyer  a  modern  as-* 

*  sembly.     It  is  rapid  harmony  e3j:a9tjy  adjusted,  tp.  the  sense : 

*  It  is  vehement  reasoning  witnout  ai^y  appearance  of  art :  It 
<  is  disdain,  anger,  boldness,  freedom,  involved  in  a  continued 

*  stream  of  argument :  And,  of  all  human  productions,  the 
'  Orations  of  JDemosthenes  present  to  us  the  models  which  ap- 

*  proach  the  nearest  to  perfectiop.  *  How  well  this  agrees  witR 
the  testimonials  of  antiquity,  we  shall  see  hereafter ;  for  the  pre- 
sent we  shall  only  remark,  that  this  cominendation  <^  Demos<» 
tbenes  is  in  a  style  of  decision,  and  even  of  animation*  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  balancing  and  cautious  system  habitually  adopt- 
ed by  our  reserved  and  dispassionate  countryman.  It  is  mani- 
fest ne  myst  have  felt  very  strongly,  before  he  would  have  ex- 
pressed himself  so  warmly. 

Longinus  is,  obviously,  a  writer  for  effects  The  different  au- 
thors, who  are  the  subjects  of  his  criticism,  axe,  in  truthj.  little 
more  than  instruments  for  forwarding  his  principal  purpose, 
which  is  to  let  his  readers  see  what  he  himself  can  do  in  the 
s^blime•  In  his  often  quoted,  and^  we  suppose  we  ipust  add^ 
celebrated  description  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  oratprs,  for 
instance,  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  compare  the  one  to  a  thun- 
derbolt, and  the  other  tp  a  conflagration, — ^what  precise  idea  of 
their  particular  qualities  can.be  collected — what  distinct  or  in- 
dividual picture  of  the  leading  features  and  characteristics  of 
those  great  masters  is  presented  to  the  mind  ?  Apart  from  the 
principal  purpose  of  snowing  off,  we  believe  he  might  a^.  use- 
fully have  compared  them  to  ^  Frost  and  Snow.  This  writer, 
however,  in  his  general  criticism  upon  Demoithcnes,  after  hav- 
ing contrasted  hini  with  Hyperides,  and,  apparently,  intimated 
a  pretty  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  latter,  (as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  opinion  we  have  no  direct  means  of  judging, 
but  as  Cicero  is  against  him,  we  doubt  not  he  is  wrong)^  con- 
cludes with  the  following  laboured  and  remarkable  passage. 

AAA*  hretiivn^i  9ift&h  1<^  fch  ^eSi^  x«A(^,  ig  f<  XdXXti.  "OfUff  «ftiyi2«  K«i 

xf^ipn  vnfwlfr    (Anglice,  *  sobe7'  at  heart  ^)  ^^y^*  »«<  I*'  **5««Iw 

fHfyttXtfvt^itlu  xMi  vtr  «(x^0y  «t(fli($  0vy1f?sAf0y«gr«(,'— irvfuyo^/aKloMV*  i^'^^%* 
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*  Forasmuch,  however,  as  the  beauties  of  the  one  (Hyperides)  al- 
though numerous,  are  not  great  in  their  kind, — are  the  productions 
of  a  person  of  no  excitement, — are  inefficient,  and  such  as  permit 
the  heairer  to  retmuti  unmoved,  no  one,  for  this  reason,  who  reads 
Hyperides,  is  inipassioned.  But  the  other  (D.)  having  acquired  qua- 
lities of  the  highest  order,  and  improved  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
perfection,^a  tone  of  sublimity, — heart-felt  passion, — a  richness  and 
copiousness  of  style, — justness  of  conception, — ^rapidity,  and,  in  adr 
dition  to  these, — that  which  is  lids  peculiar  characteristic,  a  force  and 
power  which  none  have  ever  approached  ;•— having,  I  say,  appro- 
priated to  himself  in  abundance  theife,  which  ought  rather  to  be 
deemed  gifts  vouchsafed  to  him  from  the  Gods,  than  human  qualities 
and  excellencies,  he  thefieby  always  surpjasses  all  competition ;  and, 
as  a  compensation  for  his  defects,  he  strikes  down  before  him,  as  if 
with  a  thun'<ierboft,  all  orators  of  all  times,  and  consumes  them  in 
his  bta^e.  For  it  would  be  easier  £6ir  a  man  to  behold,  with  un- 
dazzled  eyes,  the  lightning  flashing  upon  him,  than  to  contemplate 
Without  ehiotfoh  his  sucCHssive  khd  various  passions. ' 

Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  remark,  (and  therefore  chicflv 
the  quotation  is  ttiade) — we  do  not  say  what  efforts  the  rheton- 
cian  makesj-^but  into  what  agonies  and  convulsions  he  throws 
himself  togiVe,  if  |)ossible,  an  adequate  idea  of — ^what  he  seems 
to  think,  the  more  than  human  excellence  of  ttis  Orator. 

Cicero,  to  whose  admirable  proficiency  and  transcendent 
powers  we  have  done  no  more  tnan  justice  upon  former  occa- 
sions, and  whose  testimony,  u^on  a  subject  of  this  nature,  is 
almost  conclusive,  never  spe£iks  of  his  gteat  predecessor  and 
prototype,  except  in  terms  of  the  most  imbounded  ajld  una& 
fected  admiration. — *  It  is  perfectly  astonishing, '  says  he,  *  how 
much  Demosthenes  is  superior  to  all  the  Grecian  orators.  *— ^In 
Orsecis  vero  oratoribUs  quidem  admirabile  est,  quantum  inter 
omnes  unUs  excellat. '  Ofat. — Upon  another  occasion,  h^ 
thus  expresses  himself..  *  Demosthenes  you  may,  without  di& 
ficulty,  prohonnce  lo  be  absolutely  perfect,  and  deficient  in  no 
particular.  '^ — *  *  Plan^  auid^m  perfectum,  et  cui  nihil  admodum 
desit;^  Demostfaenem  facile  dixeris,  * — Not  Plato  more  copious, 
Uot  Lysias  more  simple,  not  Isocrates  more  finished,  not  Hype- 
fides  more  acute, — ^noj  Athens  itself  more  Attic. — f  *  Ne  Athe- 
Has  quid^ih  ipsas  magls  credo  fuisse  Atticas. '  Practically,  and 
ig  by  experiencej  and  with  reference  to  any  thing  which 
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had  existed,  he  pronounces  him,  as  we  have  seen,  absohitoljr 

J"  erfecC,  anil  declares  '  that  what  he  (Cicero)  was  attempting, 
>emosthenes  had  achieved.  * — %  ^  Vides  perfect^  ilium  multa 
periicere, — nos  multa  conari ; — ilium  posse,  nos  velle  quocunque 
xnodo  Causa  postulet,  dica*e. '  Upon  one  occasion,  he  goes 
farther,  and  declares,  as  a  reason  for  his  preference,  ^  that  De*» 
mosthenes  had  formed  himself  upon  a  model  of  imaginary  ex* 
cellence,  and  not  of  what  had  been  known  to  exist  in  any  per* 
son.  'r— $  ^  Recorder  me  longe  omnibus  unum  anteferre  Demos- 
ihenem,  qui  vim  accommodaret  ad  earn,  quam  ienitam^  Eloouen- 
tiam,  non  ad  eam  quam  in  aliquo  esse  agnoverim. '  Elsewner^ 
he  does  indeed  complain,  and  it  is  with  a  sort  of  apology  for 
hi^  own  unreasonableness, — <  that  he  is  so  severe  a  critic,  and  to 
A  flicult  to  be  pleased,  as  not  even  to  be  satisfied  by  Demps- 
thenes  himself;  who,  though  he  admits  him  *  to  be  above  all 
competition  in  every  species  of  oratory,  did  not,  as  it  seems, 
always^//  his  ears ; — so  greedy  and  capacious  were  they,  and 
always  longing  after  something  immense  and  infinite*' — *  Tan*. 
turn  abest  ut  nobtra  miremur,  ut  usque  e6  difficiles  ac  morosi  su- 
pius,  ut  nobis  non  satisfaciat  ipse  Demosthenes ;  qui  quanquam 
unus  emineat  in  omni  genere  dipeodi,  tamen  non  semper  implet 
aures  meas :  ita  sunt  avidce  et  capaces,  et  semper  aliquod  im* 
mensum  infinitumq.  desiderenu '  ||  It  seems  then  that  this  won* 
derful  man,  by  bis  unwearied  diligence^ — ^his  everlasting  am)li« 
^tion  to  one  single  object, — by  constant  reflexion  and  endlesa 
eff'^rts, — in  the  Senate, — in  the  Forum, — at  Athens,— at  Tu»* 
culum,  had  be^n  ^ble  to  frame  tp  himself,  with  difiiculty  never* 
theless,  a  possible  excellence, — an  imaginary  perfection, — ^a  beau 
^deal,  beyond  the  performances  even  of  Demosthenes. — Just  as 
no  degree  of  dignity  or  of  loveliness  can  be  supposed  to  exist, 
beyond  which  art  may  not  be  supposed  to  reach;  (the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter  was,  we  are  told,  a  sort  of  concentrated  Majesty, 
— and  the  Coan  Venus  a  quintessence  of  Beauty);— or  as  in  Gep* 
metrv,  no  point,  however  remote,  can  be  assigned,  beyon4 
yrhich  another  may  not  be  assmned  in  the  vast  anid  bpundlesa 
regions  of  absolute  9pace. 

To  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  we  refer  the  more  willingly ; 
^ecause,  though  inferior  to  none  in  powers  of  composition  bim«' 
self,  or  of  forming  a  judgment  on  others,  he  is,  for  some  rea- 
son or  others  less  known  and  admired  than  he  deserves.  Thia 
distinguished  Critic,  as  mpnv  of  our  readers  are  aware,  com<; 
mences  his  Treatise  on  ^  The  Oratorical  Power  of  Demosthe-* 
jies, '  with  a  general  definition  of  style,  of  which  he  (as  does  Ci* 
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t^ero)  makes  three  kinds :  which  are  usually  called,  flie  Austere, 
ibe  Florid,  and  the  Middle.  Having  discussed  the  general  <;ub- 
.  ject,  he  proceeds  to  examine;,  with  much  acuteness  and  sa(^a- 
city,. the  respective  properties  and  merits  of  Lysias,  Thucydl* 
^es,  Isocrates,  and  Plato.  H^  xhen  comes  to  Demosthenes, 
on  whose  axxxMint,  he  observes,  the  preHminary  observations 
4md  criticisms  had  been  introduced,  and  begins  his  notice  of 
"him  by  the  following  ^to  us,  'at  least,  we  know  ngt  wh^t  M* 
Pknche  may  think),  untrandateable  .passage. 

H  mwM^t  V  Mmv  iau  tf^igM  ig  jf^^nnftmrMrm  fv,  mXMfy^UHSt  rvrvf  ami, 
^  fM#9  U  wsXXm  .iU?i»KiM  mmtiiXHf — f»»yii)i»w^mn,  xili*' — ^^n^rr^it,  itin- 
^tTVir-^ify?iX^YfU99f%  fwnidn'-^-vwniyv^^Mi^  mX^^imr — «voi(Av«  yA«{4»* — 

<|i^»diiytfw  irm^  %H  M^x^u$ts  wtiMf  Oi^^mimi*  ^  timuuwt  Huvf    ff^/ptk 

liii  nit^itmnitt*  in  iutxHnnt  wuuKit  in  ^tyrg  ht  iii^i  0**^ «,  4r«nK  «v«7if^y 
mm*  %  fiaXXt9  m»  %  mJmttt*     *Eyi/  ^i»%Min«*1iM^  hfomt  uwi^^lws  Mjif» 

*  Demosthenesy  Chen,  finding  the  art  oT  public  speakii^  in  this 

4ttate,--*80  «ki|fuUy  imprcwed,  luid -coming,  as  he  djd,  .aft^r  meu  of 

-such  excellence,  did  not  condescend  to  hecome  ^an  ipriitat^r  of  any 

.  one  style  or  person,-— conceiving  them  all  to  be  half^artists  and  in* 

.•compb^te;-— but,  selecting  from  all  whatever  was  the  best  and  the 

» most  useful  in  each,  he  combined  and,  out  of  the  many,  made  up  a 

^jmedes  of -c#mposition, — sublime,  yet  simple, — redundant,  yet  con- 

ci6e,->refined,  yet  idiomatic,— declamatory,  yet  natifral, — austere, 

.yet  lively,— "Jiervotts, .  yet  flowing,— -soft,  yet  pupgent,— rteniperate, 

vet  passtonate,-— differing,  in  bo  respect,  from  PrptQus,  ^celebrated 

£v  the  poetB  of  old  for  being  able  to  assifme,  .witheat^effinrt,  every 

kind  of  shape; — whether  he  was  some  G^dor  l^aoqion  who. deceived 

the  vision  of  mankind,  'Or,  as  one  wou^d  ra(her  J^uess,  some  gifted 

person,  accomplished  in  the])pwer<of  speech,  by  it^dh  he  imposed 

upon  the  senses  of  every  hearer.     Some  B^ch  motion  have  I  of  the 

oratory  of  Demosthenes ;  and  this  deifcripti<m  I  give  of  it,  that  it  is 

composed  of  every  species.  * 

In  another  part,  he  sdects  a  passage  (and  a  very  beautifal 

<me)  from  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Plato,  and  then  one  ifrom 

that  part  of  the  Oration  for  the  Crown,  which  includes  the  cele- 

'43rat^  Apostrophe^  and  places  them*  side  by  side.    He  then 

^iroceeds  thus, — 

^  Diom  Hal.    YoL  %  p.  273.    pxford  Editioo.    fs^k 
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*  There  Js  «urel7  po  one,  who  has  even  a^rooderate  sldU  in  com- 
position, and  is  not  determined  to  wrangle  and  dispute,  who  viust 
Qot  readily  admit,  that  the  latter  specimen  as  much  exceeds  the 
former,  as  the  arms  of  warfare  are  superior  to  those  which  are  used 
in  Shows  aEnd  Spectacles, — as  real  figures  to  shadows, — or,  as  .the  bb- 
^ies  of  men  trained  up  in  air  and  exercise  are  to  those  which  have 
been  rocked  and  -dandled  in  confinement  and -luxury. ' 

Itie  preference  here  given,  our  reaiflers  wfll  clbserve,  Is  over 
Ttto  less  a  writer  than  the  one,  of  ^hom  it  *has  been  said,  that 
if  the  Gods  spoke  Greek,  which,  if  we  had  any  ftith  in  the  Pck 
ivth^istn  of  antiquity,  we  should  believe  they  dtd,«*-wi1hoiit 
dottbt  Jupiter  wotila  adopt  bis  styte.  A^ain,  (and  ft  shall  b^e 
ourlaikt  e!xtract),  after  saymg,  that  w'ben  ne  reiiids  Isocrateslle 
>fe^s  himself  in  a  cbmpoded  iind  tranquil  state,  no!t  tmiike  tbat 
'Which  is  induced  by  soft  miuiic,  he  ^gSe^  dn  thnsi 

'%fW  |i  tafB^m^i^  A<fiGk  X«yi»v,  v^rk&i&  %  ^  iif&^6  ieSat£ict  Hy^fttu^ 

"*  But  when  I  t^e  up  t>ne  of  the  orMsoM  ^  Demosthenes,  I  ain 
wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  enUxuStasm,  and  am  hwtied  backwards  anrd 
forwards,  and  assume  *one  passion  atfler  at^dtiier, — di3tt^tiilting,«ii-1a« 
bouring,-^fearing, — ^^dej^pising, — ^hfiting, — iiow  mpi^  >fith  ebmpal^- 
'sioti,  now  with  good^will, — «ometimeB  with  iinger,  an^  sometime 
^i^  enyy,-^taking  up,  in  successipn,  every  passion  diat  swaVs  tiie 
buman  breast. '  '        ' 

We  cannot  go  farther.  Our  readers  wiHj  at  once,  re- 
icognise  in  the  description  which  this  admirable  writer,  who 
is  worthy  of  being  a  Commentator  on  Demosthenes,  gives  6f 
]his  own  hurried  and  yaried  emotions,  thp  very  effects  which 
'Itlic^ro,  in  Jiis  r^owin^  panej^ric  upon  Elpqncnce,  ascribes  to 
i^e  power  of  §peecl>.  Dioqysiug  concludes  by  asking,  i^  at 
j^uch  A  distance  of  time  from  t|ie  transactions  tUem^elveS)  when  all 
interest  W  long  ago  subsided!,  such '  m^veUms  in^pressions 
^r«  made  ky  the  bare  peru^al^-'^Wliat  mu$it  i|av«  \}K^n  the 
«£^  upon  the  contemporary  Ath^niiws  fw  ftrai^ei's  who 
^o^d  to  hear  the  (Vator  defi^nd  his  o^n  i^d  ^  country's 
ca)ise,-;-and  that,  too,  with  a  force  and  f^&cgf  of  action  wbip^ 
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is  sdnutted  !to  haVe  beeh  foremost,  if  nosnUe,  ftmidst  his  n»- 
inffl?086  and  ^teoBAtimAent  quaiifioitscns  r  ^-^^  What, '  said  ^s- 
chines  to  the  IUi^imw»  Hfplandipg  the  Kecital  of  Aie  i^eech 
which  j|;^ased  his  i^aBkhiQeiit^^^^  Wliat  if  you  had  heard  the 
monster  hiivself  ? '    T/  St,  «i  «vnf  rSf  ^^ilt  muiKmli  I 

After /perusing  these  tesiimanials,  to  which  addition  oiight  be 
made  At  {xleasur^e,  from  persons  of  the  highest  avitlioiity, — them- 
selves At  once  ju^es  ^nd  masters  of  composition,  if  such  ever 
existed^  the  fir^st  quie^tioii  wiuch  suggests  itself  is, — <whereare 
discoverable  these  astonishing  pnaperties, — these  dispensations 
jof  the  Divinitj)^? — La  what  part  of  the  Speech  does  the  thunder- 
bolt reside?  By  what  ipeaUiar  arrangement-^y  what  labori- 
ous and  artificial  structure-^by  what  display  of  omamenA,  has 
the  Orator  <»jQtrived  to  attract  such  ual^unded  aind  passionate 
GCHnnaendation  ? — To  which  our  classical  readers  are  awiarie  that 
we  must  answer,  that  these  praises  have  been  bestowed  upon 
.con^positions  remarkdble  for  sinjpUcity,  in  the  whole  of  which, 
we  will  ^venture  to  say9  not  one  single  .oraaraent  (for  its  own 
aake)  is  to  be  found;  in  which  there  are  no  splendid  patches; 
where  a  vulgar  appetite  for  tropes,  figures  and  metaphors  (no 
matter  how  iitrtroduced)  must  r^nain  unsatisfied; — where,  though 
the  coaipqsition  is  so  highly  wrought,  that  one  of  the  critics,  to 
whom  we  .h«ve  referred,  bestows  a  whole  page  upon  a  sentence 
of  a  dozen  words,  to  show  the  delicacy  of  its  structure^  and  the 
disorder  which  woiild  ensue  upon  me  sli^test  alteration  or 
transpositipn  of  any  of  its  parts,  yet  would  no  one  suppose  tha^ 
to  tho  mind  of  Demosthenes  was  ever  present  morie  than  one 
ideay-rbis  subject  and  nothing  but  his  subject*  Not  that  we 
would  be  supposjsd  as  flying  in  the  face  of  such  a  body  of  criti- 
.£ism  :-^We  perfectly  agree  with  it,  and  are  aware  tnat,  wh|8n 
apparently  ui;iadorned,  he  is  adorned  the  most ;  but  we  notice 
.dilis  general  abstemiousness  observable  in  the  manner  of  De- 
mosthenes, not  merely  as  peculiar  to  his  character,  but,  in  soipie 
degree,  as  illustnutiva  of  his  powers.  The  less  imposing  and  at- 
tractive he  is  upon  a  superficial  observation,  the  more  of  sub- 
stance must  there  be  to  justify  such  comnaendations  from  such 
judges.  Tiie  truth  is,  that  this  vigour, — this  tension, — this  subli- 
mity, of  which  we  read  so  much,  is  not  discoverable  in  detached 
parts,) — ^in  striking  and  brilliant  passages,  but  in  the  ^ect  of  tbe 
whole.  The  Spirit  and  Powej:  and  Rapidity,,  which  are  do  justly 
celebrated,  and  whi^^  in  the  perusal  of  his  Oraticms^  we  as- 


*  Demosthenem  ferunt  ei,  qui  qusOBivisset  quid  primum  esset  in 
4icendo,— actionem^^-quid  aecuudum,  idem,— »et  idem  tertium  r&h 
poadk^e,    Cic.  de  CL  Orat 
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^redly  perceive  and  feel,  are  the  Sotil»  which  dwdls  in  no  pai^ 
•ticular  part,  but  which  pervades  and  vivifies  the  whole  Mass. 

Spiriims  intus  idiif  Mamqve  ififiua  per  aritis 

Mens  BgUat  mdem^  et  magno  s^  corpore  miicet.  Ma.  6. 

To  judge  fairly,  we  must  take  the  Whole  piece.  The  *  ex  pede 
Herculem ' — if  ever  an  admissible  rule  of  criticism  in  the  case 
-to  which  it  is  applied,  which  we  much  doubt,  assuredly  fur- 
nishes no  means  of  judging  of  the  merits  of  Demosthenes.  Aa 
attempt  to  give  the  efiect  of  any  oration  by  a  selection,  or  the 
merit  of  the  whole  by  splendid  passages,  would  be  as  hopeless 
as  to  produce  an  adequate  idea  of  the  bounding  elasticity,— the 
matchless  symmetry  and  etherial  attitude  cf  the  entire  Apolle^ 
by  the  production  of  a  finger  or  an  ear. 

Some  of  the  smaller  Orations  of  Demosthenes,-— and  those  too^ 
which  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  reputation  (the  Philip- 
pics  we  mean),  might  be  selected,  in  which  not  one  ornament 
(in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  or  figure  of  speech  is  dis- 
coverable. A  certain  studied  temperance  and  downright  home- 
liness of  manner,  and  a  choice  of  matter  illustniting  and  enforc- 
ing his  view  of  the  subject, — ^and  never  abbv«  it,  pervade  the 
whole, — mixed  up,  indeed,  with  an  earnestness,  zed,  force  and 
passion,  which  account  for  their  celebrity. — Even  in  the  Ora- 
tion for  the  Crown, — the  most  perfect,  undoubtedly,  and  com- 
prehending in  it  the  excellencies  of  the  rest,  though  every  spe- 
cies of  weapon  in  the  oratorical  armoufy  is  employed, — ^poetical 
description, — indignant  exaggeration, — inflammatory  declama- 
tion, and  bold  apostrophe,  yet  is  there  not  an  instance,  we  w3l 
venture  to  say,  (and  we  appeal  to  those  of  our  readers  die  most 
confidently  who  have  studied  him  best),  in  which  they  appear 
to  be  ostentatiously  introduced,  or  in  which  they  are  not  sus- 
tained by  the  surrounding  passages  of  the  Speedi.  They,  in- 
deed, more  nearly  reseim>le  an  occasional  and  accidental  in- 
-fiammation  of  the  fervid  and  electric  toiarent  which  the  orator  is 

Souring  on  his  hearers,  than  ibreign  and  adventitious  lights 
rought  forward  for  mere  purposes  of  shining  and  display. 
The  sublime  appeal  to  the  manes  of  the  heroes  of  Marathon, 
and  Plataea,  to  which  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of  referring,  in 
order  to  bestow,  for  the  thousandth  time,  unnecessary  commen- 
dation, or  to  compare  it,  as  we  have  seen  Dionysius  did,  wilfa 
any  effort  of  human  composition,  we  notice  for  a  dififerent  ob- 
ject It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  excessive^  and, 
from  the  constant  reference  to  it,  we  must  suppose^  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  his  Figures.  Those^  however,  who  will  take 
up  the  speech  at  that  part  where  Demosthenes  describes  tl|e 
■    "  4 
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jealousy  and  diatrlist  which  rankled  between  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  before  the  battle  oF  Cheronaea,  the  removal  of  which 
formed  cme  of  the  most  successful  feats  of  his  policy  and  elo- 
qaence^  and  will  pursue  his  lofty  appeals  to  national  honour, 
ttid  the  deeds  of  thdr  ancestors,  which  called  upon  the  Athe^ 
luans,  if  necessary,  rather  to  fall  in  a  struggle  for  liberty  and 
riory,  than  to  pursue  inglorious  security  in  obedience  to  Phi- 
Sp; — those,  we  say,  who  tollow  up  the  preceding  passages  with 
any  tiling  of  an  adequate  spirit,  will  feel  themselves,  from  the 
tone  of  excitement  and  elevation  which  surround  it,  upon  a  level 
with  the  sublimity  of  this  most  celebrated  apostrophe.  Let  this 
passage,  tHen,  have  its  reputation :  We  shall  not  attempt  to  add 
to  it;  but  we  call  upon  our  readers,  when  they  feel,  by  actual  ex- 
perimrat,  how  little  this -part  stands  aid  from  the  rest,  to  reflect 
what  must  be  the  tone  of  the  surrounding  parts  to  sustain  what, 
if  taken  by  itself,  must  be  deemed  such  extravagance  and  ex- 
cess* 

In  adverting  to  the  apparently  natural  growth  of  ornament 
in  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  and  pointing  it  out  as  a  proof 
of  their  excellence,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  how  diiFerent  is 
the  conduct  of  his  ant£^nists  and  rivals  in  this  particular.— 
.^chines,  whose  general  good  taste  is  undoubted,  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  his  Oration,  after  having  dwelt  upon  the 
lawS|  the  breach  of  which  by  Ctesiphon  formed  the  strength  of 
Jiis  case  (and  nothi^  could  be  stronger),  in  the  treatment  of 
whidli  sutiject  he  had  been,  of  course,  plain  and  simple  and  di- 
dactic, by  design^  without  any  previous  excitement  to  justify  it, 
breaks  out^  all  at  once,  into  this  exclamation. — ^  I  then  (I  call 
you  to  witness— ye  Earth,  and  Sun,  and  Virtue,  and  Intellect, 
and  Education,  by  which  we  distinguish  what  is  honourable) 
have  spoken  and  given  my  help; — if  adequately,  and  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  violation  of  the  laws,— as  I  wished ; — if 
imperfectly,   then  only  as  I  have  been  able.' — Eym  fcit  *fr,  # 

Wbo  does  not  perceive,  that  this  sudden  appeal  to  bodies  and 
qualities,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  particular  subject, 
and  hardly  with  any  other,  is  a  mere  oratorical  flourish  ?  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  Demosthenes^  in  his  reply  upon  him, 
ridicules  diis  matured  and  misplaced  apostrophe,  and  charges 
j^Elschines  with  considering  the  controversy  between  them  as  an 
affiiir  ^  tkelungSy  and,  under  that  idea»  bawling  and  mouthing 
i  rtf  &c.  &c.  Uke  a  tragedy  hero. — The  same  observations  apply, 
perhaps  with  mcHre  justice,— certainly  more  frequently,  to  Ci- 
cero's styl^i^r- or,  rather  to  passages  which,  though  the  admiraT 
|ion  of  schoolboys,  are  unquestionably  the  most  faulty,  and  fronj 
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which,  if  he  had  not  redeemed  himself  by  the  great  body  of 
his  Oraiionsj  he  would  never  have  commanded  the  extraordi- 
nary admiration  oT  more  severe  judges.  In  his  Oration  fer 
MarcelluSy  in  returning  thanks  to  Cfesar  fbr  sparing  him^  aiid 
restoring  him  to  his  honours^  he  breaks  out,<— *^  By  heavens,  the 
very  walls  of  this  Senate-house  are  impatient  to  ocpress  th€# 
gratitude  to  you,  Caius  Caesar, '  &c. — ^  Parietes,  mediusfidh^ 
C^.  Caesar,  ut  mihi  videtur,  hujus  Curiae  gratias  tibi  fl^ere  ges-* 
tiunt, '  &C.-— In  one  of  his  Orations  against  Ve^res,  we  have 
the  following  animated^  and  tolerably  msiainedj  b^t,  neverthe^ 
less  rhetorical  and  ^ro/^55fona/ passage*— <  Should  I  paint  the  hor-^ 
rors  of  this  sc»ie,  — not  to  RomiEUi  citiKeils,-^not  to  the  Allies  of  Our 
State,— not  to  those  who  haveever  heard  of  th(e  ftoifitkn  Mme,— ^ 
not  even  to  men,  but  to  Brute^creatures ;  dr>  to  gSjfkrtkery  should 
I  lift  up  my  voice  in  the  most  desolate  solitude^  to  the  rocks 
and  mountains,  yet  should  I  surely  see  those  mute  and  inanimate 
parts  of  nature  moved  with  terror  and  indignation,  at  the  re^ 
cital  of  so  enormous  an  action.  *  Hum^s  Traml* — ^  Quod  H  haec 
non  ad  cives  Ilomanos,  non  ikl*  aliquos  amicod  nosttfee  CiviUti; 
non  ad  eos  q\i\  populi  Romani  hom^  audissetit;'denique  si 
non  ad  homines,  verum  ad  bestias ;  aut  etiftm,  %i  longiits  pro* 
grediar,  si  in  aliqafi  desertissima  solitudine  ad  itoxa  et  ad  scopu* 
los  haec  conqueri  et  dq^lorare  vellem,  tamen  omnid  muta  atque 
inanima  tanta  et  tarn  indigni  rerum  atrcM^itat^  oommoverenttir.  * 
•^— We  are  aWare,  that  there  is  all  that  composition  cail  do  to 
cany  this  offi  and  there  is  excitement  a)sd-4)tit  die  artiM;  shows 
himself  too  strongly.  But  who  would  have  expected  fttwn  the 
Second  orator  in  the  world,  in  the  full  possessito  of  his  powers^ 
in  a  passage  of  no  irritation,-— a  mere  literary  siibject,-«^iti  prai^ 
df  the  poets,  And  his  client  one  of  the  number^  th^  fbllowing 
puerile  declamation  1-^  Rocks  and  deserts  answer  to  their  voice  % 
savage  monsters  are  arreiited  by  their  song,  and  starid  still ; — ^ 
Sb^l  tire,— formed  as  we  arfe  by  the  best  instioictioii^  r^fu^  to  be 
moved  by  the  power  of  sotig? '— •*  SaXa  et  solttudines  voci  rfe^ 
ftpondent;  bestiae  saepe  immanes  cantu  flectiuitut  atque  con- 
sistunt ;— nos,  instituti  rebu^  optimis,  poetarum  toce  noti  md^ 
veamur  ?* — From  these,  and  innumerable  othfer  instances  which 
might  be  selected,  but  from  whldi,  we  repeat^  it  niroUkl  be  most 
unjust  to  form  a  judgment  of  Cicer0,  it  is  quite  manifes^^  that 
Ills  art  is  much  more  upon  the  surface ;  that  he  is  much  more 
ostentatious  than  Demosthenes;  and  that,  in  su^h  instahce^^ 
sound  criticism  must  often  disapprove;  as,  indeed, ^<»  find  th^ 
immortal  orator  himself  pronouncing  sentence,  at  a  mdrfe  ad- 
vanced period  of  his  judgment,  against  some  early  and  fanciful; 
J)ut  highly^ wrought  passages  of  his  o^n,  from  tjxeir  '^^ry  exccss| 
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and  because  too  far  removed  from  the  busine^  and  bosoms  of 
men,; — ^minus  aptss  rebus  a^ndis. 

Tbe  next  question  is, — How  is  the  ascendency  of  Demosthe- 
nes to.  be  apcounte^  ^i;? — We  are  aware  of  the  fear&l  extent 
of  tbi$  inquj(}(,  ai^d*  must  confinie  ourselves  within  certain  li- 
BOits. — T^e  language?  rich  as  it  is,  undoubtedly,  and  copious. 
1^  ppwerfid, — expressing  the  varieties  of  moods,  and  tenses,, 
i^nd  cases  bv  most  artiiicia!  and  elegant  inflexion^  without  the  aid 
of  our  usemi,  but  untuneful  monosyllables, — will,  shall,  would^ 
cbulc^  shouId|.8(c* — with  the  delicacy  of  compound  words,  which 
frequently  assign  qualifications  and  degrees  to  expressions,  which^ 
With  us,  ar^  general  tuul  indefinite  (to  fear,  to  Ipve,  &c.  means, 
^ny  quantity  of  the  sensation^  and  is,  of  itsdf,  indeterminate) — 
the  peculiarity,  of  the  middle  voice  partaking  of  the  active  and 
passive  natui'e; — this  language,  we  doubt  not,  i$  an  ingredient, 
in  tjie  cas^  but  we  think  overrated,  and  too  much  relied  upoin 
in  considering,  this  sub|^ct* 

The  true ^olu|;i9i>  ot  thisph^iomenon  is  to  be  looked  for,  w« 
believe,  in  .thi^  singular  state  and  condition  of  Greece,  and  of 
Athens  more  particularly* — ^A  RqHiblic  of  independent  nations, 
iiifTering  from  each  otbeK  in  their  particular  habits  and  institu- 
tions, but  united  for  purposes,  of  general  safety, — ^burning  with 
the  most  anxiotis  a^id  jealous  desire  of  surpassing  each  other;— 
brought  into  frequent  contact  and  collision  upon  set  and  solemn 
occasions  of  Religipn— of  Games — of  l^)ectacles;— -nursed  and> 
pampered  into  the  most  unbounded  and  bigotted  nationality  by 
the  achievements  of  their  ancestors, — a  nationality  kept  alive  by 
Poetry,  by  Oratory, — by  Monuments  and  Inscriptions; — im- 
pressed with  an  unshaken  belief  (not  very  far  removed  from  the 
truth),  that  whatever  was  great  and  good  and  virtuous  and 
splendid)  centered  in,  and  was  confined  to  their  own  territory  :— 
Such  a  people  were  continually  goaded  and  stimulated  to  exer- 
tion by  the  most  intense  rivalry  and  impatient  thirst  for  glory*— 
The.  very  narrowness  of  their  limits,  to  which,  iu  their  firm  per-** 
suasion,  no  accession  of  importance  or  of  value  would  have  been, 
made,  if  die  rest  of  the  world  had  been  added,  by  facilitating 
frequent  intercourse,  served  only  to  condense  the  spiriL-^Hie 
eager  controversy  for  victory  at  their  games, — the  anxiety  and 
interest  in  the  spectators,  and  the  infinite  applause  which  was 
showered  down  upon  the  victors,  serve  to  illustrate  the  course 
and  tendency  of  our  remarks,  of  which  we  purposely  only  give 
our  readers  a  taste,  without  pursuing  them  in  all  their  aetaik. 
— *  Why  do  you  not  die,  Diagoras,  *  said  a  spectator  at  the 
Olympic  Games  to  the  father  of  two  victorious  sons, — *  Why 
do  you  not  die, — for  you  cannot  become  a  God  ? ' — *  Moriri 
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Biagora,  neqae  enim  in  ocelum  ascensurus  es.  *  In  ai  nation  com* 
posed  of  sucn  materials,  and  in  such  a  constant  strife  ibr  emi* 
ncnce  and  superiority,  the  Athenians  were,  unquestionably,  the 
foremost  in  the  racfe  of  fame, — and  that  too  of  litf  rary  fame# 
We  forbear  to  notice  other  particulars,  which  are  only,  inciden-, 
tally,  to  our  present  purpose,  and  come  at  once  to  the  study  of 
Oratory. — Not  merely  from  what  they  hav6  left  us,  which  would 
justify  an  inference  of  their  superiority  in  the  art,  but  from  the 
direct  testimony  of  Demosthenes  himself,  given  in  the  most  un- 
suspicious and  undesigning  manner,  it  appears  that  such  was 
the  contemporary  opinion  respecting  them.— When  he  spoke' 
for  the  Crown,  Greece  came  and  listened  to  him.  This  ascen- 
dency we  must,  of  course,  attribute  not  merely  to  the  peculiar' 
aptitude  of  this  most  ingenious  and  lively  people  for  making  a 
proficiency,  but  to  the  vigour  and  earnestness  of  the  pursuit* 
Eloquence  was  the  road  to  honours  and  distinction;  and  the 
competitors  for  them  outstripped  each  other  in  proportion  tcT 
their  acquirement  and  success.  Now  this  we  take  to  be  the  so- 
lution. *  Honos  alit  artes,  *  says  Cicero  most  truly,  *  omhesque' 
incenduntur  ad  studia  gIori& ; '  and  the  quantity  of  exertion  is 
sure  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  ardency  6f  the  love  of  fame.  And 
as  in  Greece,  generally,  and  particularly  at  Athens,  the  intetisity 
of  this  glorious  passion  was,  for  the  reasons  we  have  generally  al- 
luded to,  greater  we  believe  than  it  ever  was  in  any  other  coiin- 
tty,  it  would  only  be  reasonable  to  e^spect^  and  accordingly  we 
are  informed,  that  there  were  greater  exertions  made  in  culti^ 
vating  public  speaking,  than  there  can  have  been  anywhere  else^ 
—and  this  accounts  for  excellence. — Our  readers  are  aware, 
that  Fielding  has  proved  $atisfactorill/y  in  his  dry  and  humorous 
manner,  that  an  author  will  write  somethhi'g  better,  for  know-' 
ing  something  of  his  subject ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  our 
readers  will  not  require  us  to  make  out,  by  regular  deduction, 
that  a  man  who  employs  his  whole  life  in  one  pursuit,  is  likely 
to  excel  another  wno  applies  only  olie-tenth  part  of  the  time' 
to  it. 

If  our  limits  would  allo\^  us,  we  should  abstain  from  entering' 
into  particulars  of  the  midnight  lamp  and  labours  of  Demos- 
thenes. Cicero  abounds  in  them,  and  Plutarch  still  more.  We' 
will  confine  ourselves  to  one!  slight  circumstance.  He  could 
fiot,  it  seems,  pronounce  the  first  letter  of  his  own  profession, 
the  t  in  Rhetor;  a  letter,  by  the  way,  which  sticks  in  the  throats' 
of  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Empire. 
How  few,  we  would  ask,  amongst  us,  even  in  the  educated 
classes,  who  have  once  been  fairly  infected  with  this  impedi- 
ment, have  the  courage  and  resolution  to  conquer  a  defect^ — uh/ 
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pl^asiint  in  conrersfttion,  but,  for  any  of  the  higher  exertions  of 
elocution,  fatal  ?  Yet  Demosthenes,  we  are  told,  by  some  means 
or  other  (we  wish  we  had  an  easier  receipt  than  his,  for  the  sake 
of  some  of  our  nearest  English  neighbours)  contrived,  by  perse^ 
verance,  to  vanquish  the  difficulty,  and  to  articulate  the  stub- 
born guttural  most  plainly.  <  Exercitatione  fecisse,  ut  plenis^ 
time  diceret ! '  Cica'o's  exertions  were  equal.  His  Life  is  be« 
fore  us  in  his  works;  and  from  them  it  appears,  that  he  literally 
never  said,  or  did,  or  thought  of  any  thinff  else  but  in  what 
manner  to  improve  himself  in  oratory.  Tne  consequence  has 
been,  that  if  the  world  should  hist  ten  times  as  long  as  it  has 
done  already,  we  briteve  he  never  will  be  surpassea  in  mere 
composition. 

When  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  concur  expressly  upon  any 
subject  connected  widt  eloc{uence,  he  must  be  a  bold  man 
who  differs  from  theiti.  Now  the  former,  in  his  Oration  for 
the  Crown,  in  the  only  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  own 
talent,  and  the  latter  in  his  principal  Treatise,  declares,  that 
ike  audience  forms  the  speaker.  With  reference  to  Demos- 
thenes, Cicero  observes  of  the  Athenians,  *  that  their  judgment 

*  was  always  correct  and  genuine;  so  that  an  orator,  who  court- 
^  ed  their  approbation,  never  durst  venture  to  use  a  single  un-* 
^  authorized  or  ofiensive  expression.  '*^^  Semper  oratorum  elo- 
ouentise  moderatrix  fuit  auditorum  prudentia.  *    And  again,  of. 
tne  Athenians,  in  the  same  passage — ^  Semper  fiiit  pruoens  sin- 

*  cenimq.  judicium,  nihil  ut  possent  nisi  incorriiptum  audire  et 

*  elegans.  Eorum  religioni  cum  serviret  orator,  nullum  ver- 
'  bum  insolens,  nullum  odiosum  ponere  audebat.  ^  Orat, 

After  this,  we  will  not  stop  to  discuss  the  qualities  of  the  A-- 
tkenian  Mobj  as  contrasted  with  the  British  Senate,  or  incur 
the  hazard  of  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  by  any  opinion  we  might 
express ; — but  this  at  least  is  certam,  that  in  one  most  essential 
particular  affecting  the  very  business  of  a  speaker,  Demosthenes 
had  a  manifest  advantage,  in  possessing  an  audience  perfectly 
cpen  to  persnasion. — ^Whatever  may  dc  thought  of  the  wis- 
dom of  such  a  government,  it  iumi^ied  materials  most  fit  for 
eloquence  to  work  upon.  The  people,  themselves^  the  Legisla- 
tors, if  convinced  by  what  they  heard,  manifested  their  convic- 
tion by  instant  adoption. — The  power  of  the  orator  was  confess- 
ed,— Uie  effect  immediate, — his  triumph  complete. — Now,  let  us 
see  how  the  case  is  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  which^ 
from  the  spirit  of  inquiry  amongst  our  countrymen, — their  love 
of  liberty,  the  parent  and  nurse  of  eloquence, — ^their  information^ 
ilSB  well  as  from  the  freedom  of  debate,  which  has  obtained  there' 
fer  more  thoa  a  century— *and,  above  all,  from  the  weighty  and«^ 
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loteresttng  subjects  of  discussion^  must  b^  oon&Id^^ftfie  prin- 
cipal theatre  for  oratory  in  modern  times.  In  that  assembly^ 
then,  can  any  Member,  judging  from  experience  and  ol^erva-' 
tion,  reasonably  hope  to  produce  that  eiFect,  .which  Cipero  just*" 
ly  considers  so  honourable  and  so  gratifying — *  meates  impel- 
•  lere  quo  velit,  unde  autem  velit,  deducere?' — May  not  the 
I)i vision,  usually  be  predicted  before  the  commencement  of  the 
debate  ? — Are  not  the  opinions  of  honourable  Members  secure* 
ly  deposited  in  their  heads,  or  in  their  pockets,  or  in  some  place 
of  security  into  which  Eloquence  cannot  penetrate  ? — Is:  ijt  not  a 
factf  of  obvious  and  indisputable  notoriety,  that  the  greatej^i;  speak** 
ers  on  both  sides  of  the  question  (and  they  cannotHboth  pe  right)* 
do  frequently  exhibit  their  powers  without  obtaining  a  single 
cpnvert — ^without  procuring  a  single. vote? — And  can- the  same 
animation, — :the  same  energy, — and,  in  one  word>  the  same  elo- 

auence  be  expected,  where  there  is  no  pos^ble  chance  of  pro* 
iicing  (that  which  is  the  primary  object — ^the  obvious  use-— the? 
legitimate  end  of  all  speahing)— ^-conviction,  and  conviction  ma- 
nifested by  the  overt  act  of  adopting  or  rejecting  the  measiure 
which  the  orator  recommends,  or  from  which  he  dissuades  ? — 
If  it  be  said  that,  as  to  the  effect  within  doors,  this  may  be  true;- 
The  speaker  may  no  doubt,  in  one  sense,  consider  himself,  by  a* 
sort  of  reflex  operation,  as  convincing  the  distant  inhabitants  of- 
Cumberland  or  Cornwall. — But  so  may  a  writer  composing  in. 
his  closet :  And  surely  it  cannot  be  said,  (as  assuredly  it  has  ne« 
veryet  been  supposed},  that  such  an  obscure  and 'remote  anti- 
cipation of  we  know  not  what  success,  can  be  compared  to  the- 
spirit-stirring  effect — the  electrical  excitement  of  a  numerous^- 
attentive,  and,  above  all,  a  convertible  audience. 
.  In  many  respects,  the  Trial  by  Jury,  as  practised  in  thia- 
country,  seems  much,  better  calculated  to  elicit  and  encourage 
this  admirable  talent.      Their  integrity— their  impartiality — 
their  openness,  approaching  to  facility,  to  impression^/  are  all 
strong  excitements  to  exertion,  and  calculated  to  lead  to  sue-*' 
cess.    The  nature  of  the  subjects,  indeed,  which  come  before 
them,  so  generally  incapable  of  ornament,  and  devoid  of  inter- 
est, and  the  peculiar  study  of  those  who  address  them,— a  study, 
wbiph,  though  Burke  says  (we  know  not  how  truly)  it  doesT: 
more  to  quicKen  and  invigorate  the  understanding  than  all  other 
sciences  put  together,  is  an  enemy  to  good  taste  and  contposi? 
lion,  and  often  seems  to  thrive  best  without  them,-*— these,  un* 
doubtedly,  are  serious  objections.    Yet  we  have  se^,  from  the 
Speeches  of  Lord  Erskine,  both  public  and  private,  apd  since^ 
l^qm  a  defence  of  an  alleged  libel  upon  the  subject  of  militiury 
piuuusbments  by  Mr  Brougham,  what  might  be  expected  if  sub* 
7' 
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j^cts  of  general  interest  and  dtscnssion  could  be  omfitaiitly  mS>» 
riiitted  U>  a  tribunal  so  impartial  and  assailable.  Upon  the  me» 
rits  of  Lord  Erskine's  Speeches^  we  have  delivered  our  delibe* 
rate  opinion,  and  shall  not  pi*oceed  again  over  the  same  ground* 
In  those  of  a  particular  description,  in  which  feeling  and  pas* 
sion  are  more  immediately  concerned,  nothing  can  exceed  the 
delicacy  and  tenderness  with  which  he  sometimes  describes 
scenes  of  domestic  endearment  and  felicity,  or  the  lofty  tone  of 
indignation  with  which  he  lashes  and  scourges  their  invaders* 
On  other  occasions,  he  brings  forward  circumstances  of  an  op«. 
posite  description  with  equal  effect  and  energy.  In  one  particular 
cose,  where  he  represents  his  client  the  defendant,  by  every 
previous  understanding  between  themselves, — by  plighted  faitfay 
"^by  every  virtuous  and  honourable  attachment  and  implied 
engagement,  as  the  husband  of  the  plaintiff's  wife,  whatever 
forms  or  ceremotiies  might  have  been  employed  to  give  an  ap^ 
pearance  to  the  contrary,  and  tlien  brings  the  plaintiff  forward, 
as  the  violator,  and  makes  him  the  defendant,— rthe  whole  con** 
ception  is  in  a  strain  of  boldness,  and  executed  with  a  degree 
of  vigour,  worthy  of  Demosthenes  himself.  But  we  have  ad- 
vcrt^  again  to  these  admirable  Speeches,  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  an  observation  connected  with  our  present  subject,  which  a* 
rises  very  forcibly  from  a  perusal  of  his  last  and  highest  effort^ 
— ^the  defence  of  Stockdale.  We  are  persuaded,  uiat  if  Lord 
Erskine's  exertions  had  been  confined  to  th^  two  Houses  of  Par«^ 
liament,  he  never  would  have  produced  any  thing  half  so  excd*^ 
lent  as  his  Speeches  generally ; — nor,  if  our  Indian  policy  had 
been  discussed  before  Lords  or  Commons,  could  he  have  pro* 
duced  t/iat.  Nobody  required  more,  nor  benefited  more  large« 
ly,  from  the  accompanying  sensations  of  his  audience,,  which 
are,  in  truth,  the  support  and  food  of  an  orator.  *  He  JUt 
bis  ground  inch  by  inch.  Never  could  he  have  been  elevated 
to  the  pitch  of  that  most  extraordinarv»  most  poetical  and  sub^ 
lime  passage,  so  entirely  in  the  tone  at  Antiquity  (we  mean  thd 
introduction  of  the  Savage  in  his  Speech),  by  the  cold,  and^ 
comparatively,  unmeaning,  ^  Hear-hiins  *  of  an  assembly  which 
Woutd  not  be  convinced  (so  far  as  conviction  is  manifested  by 
<5onduct)  '  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.'  He  loved  t» 
domineer  over  the  wills  and  affections  of  men,  not  for  mero 
purposes  of  empty  admiration,  but  to  gain  them  over  to  his  side 
^*^to  gain  his  cause.    This,  when  he  was  addressing  the  Jury,  Ac 

*  Cicero  remarks  this,  in  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  in  his  Ora* 
tion  for  the  Crown, 
VOL.  xxxin.  NO.  6S*  Q 
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did ;  arid,  what  is  beyond  comparison  the  highest  of  all  possible 
stimulants,  he  saw  andjelt  that  ne  was  doing  at  the  time.  He  tells 
us  so,  or  rather  he  told  them  so  at  the  moment.  Secure t>f  this 
point,  but  not  satisfied,  and  not  permitting  the  advantage  gained 
to  be  even  a  stage  and  resting-place  in  his  lofty  Career ; — animat- 
ed by  success,  and  conscious  of  his  strength, — in  the  midst  of 
universal  inflammation — of  his  audience  and  of  himself,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  that  victorious  and  triumphant  passage,  which 
contributed,  doubtless,  largely  to  the  deliverance  of  his  client, 
and  will  remain  an  everlasting  monument  of  his  own  glory, 
whilst  the  name  of  England  and  its  language  shall  endure. — 
*  What '  we  can  only  add  with  .^chines, — *  what  if  we  had 
heardhim?' 

Large,  however,  apd  ample  as  have  been  pur  commendations 
of  this  celebrated  oration,  we  cannot  conclude  (though  at  the  ut- 
most verge  of  our  limits)  without  observing  that  no  speaker  has 
approached  so  nearly,  in  general  resemblance  and  manner,  to 
Demosthenes,  as  Mr  Fox.  No  politician,  we  believe,  and  few 
scholars,  understood  and  admired  the  old  master  moi'e  perfectly. 
Many  striking  properXies  and  qualities  were  the  same  in  both. 
— A  certain  sincerity  and  open-heartedness  of  manner, — an  ap- 
parently entire  and  thorough  convicticm  of  being  in  the  right, — 
an  everlasting  pursuit  of,  and  entire  devotion  to  the  subject,  to 
the  seeming  neglect  ^nd  forgetfalness  of  every  thing  else,— an 
abrupt  tone  of  vehemence  and  indignation, — a  steadfast  love  of 
freedom,  and  corresponding  hatred  of  oppression  in  all  its 
forms, — a  natural  and  idiomatic, style, — vigour,  argument,  power 
— these  were  characteristics  equally  of  the  Greek  and  English 
orator.  Even  in  the  details,  in  their  hurried  and  hasty  transi- 
tions,:— ^in  their  use  of  parentheses  to  get  rid  of  minor' topics  as 
they  ^proceed,  and  in  the  general  structure  of  sentences,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  point  out  frequent  similarity. — But  we  must 
have  done; — ^Possibly,  when  M.Planche  shall  have  published 
his  Translgttion  of,the  Oration  for  the  Crown  (which  we  collect, 
from  bis  Preface,,  h  ready),  we  may  resume  the  subject ; — and 
possibly^  tlxough  it-  would  be  with  the  utmost  diflidence,  and 
without  professir^  to  do  one-twentieth  part  of  what  M.  Planche 
seems  to  think  he  has  performed,  we  ixiay  attempt  to  give  oUr 
readers  an  Eiiglish  specimen  of  the  orator  himself. 

W^  must,,  of  necessity,  confine  ourselves  to  a  hasty  and  ra- 
,pid  notice  of  the  performance  of  M*,Planche,  and  we  shall  be*- 
gin  with  that  part  of  it,  which  we  can  speak  of  with  approba- 
tioi|«  He  tells  us,  in  the  Preface,  that  great  exeitions  have 
been  made  to  give  the  text  faithfully  and  correctly ;  and  we  be* 
lieve  Iiim.     It,  certainly,  does  appear  to  be  given,  with  great 
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accuracy,  from  the  best  editions,  and  with  minute  attention  to 
the  printing.     We  have  discovered  no  blunder ;  and  the  punc- 
tuation, moreover,  is  made  with  some  reference  to  the  sense, 
which,  in  many  common  editions,  is  so  far  from  being  the  case, 
that,  if  Ihe  stops  were  regarded,  there  would,  frequently,  be 
no  making  any  thing  of  many  passages.     When  we  come  to  the 
next  part  of  M.  Planche's  execution,  however,  our  praises  must 
stop.     We  had  to  notice,  in  our  last  Number,  that  the  French 
plume  themselves,  not  a  little,  upon  the  science  of  Book-mak- 
ing ;  and  here  we  have  it  upon   the   most  improved   recipe. 
Three- fourths  of  the  first  volume  are  consumed,  before  toe  get 
to  the  "tWrk*     We  have  Treatises  on  Oratory — (of  which  the 
world  was  full  already) — Oratory  in  general, — Oratory  in  par- 
ticular,— Greek  Oratory, — Latin  Oratory, — (of  course)  French 
Oratory, — and  how  to  acquire  it,  *  Moyens  d'acqu^rir  la  veri- 
table Eloquence;' — *  Portrait  des  Atheniens, ' — *  Portrait  dps 
Romains, '— (we  don't  stop   to  inquire  wherefore) — Tableau 
precis  de  txMie  la  Grece; — Treatises  on  Laws,— -Treatises  on 
Customs, — Treatises  on  War — and  God  knows  what  not, — each^ 
in  itself,  too  small  to  give  the  slightest  useful  information,  but  ca- 
pable, by  their  countless  number,  of  filling  up  369  mortal  pages. 
Then  we  have  again.  Reflections  on  Translation   in   general, 
and  Translation  in  particular, — -^  Reflexions  sur  la  Traduction 
en  general^ '  and  *  Reflexions  sur  la  Traduction  des  Oi  ateurs. ' 
Upon  the  general  subject,  he  has  fallen,  unwittingly,  we  must 
presume,  into  much  the  same  course  of  remark  as  wc  adopted 
in  our  Review  of  a  Translation  of  Cicero,  Vol.  22.     Some  of 
the  difliculties,  which  we  there  enumerated,  are  adverted  to, 
not  so  much  to  show  an  apprehension  of  them,  as  a  confident 
expectation  of  mastering  them.     His  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  he  does  not  put  his  readers  to  the  trouble  of  finding  out. 
He  has,  it  seems  also,  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  author, 
and  some  opinion  of  himself. — But  the  French  ! — the  language 
of  modern  Athens  I --^Vpon  this  he  places  no  small  reliance. — 
Always  is  it  equal  to  his  purpose ; — never  has  it  failed  him. — 
*  Aussi  je  declare,  que  si  je  ne  pas  rendu  totUes  les  beaut es  de  mes 
originaux,  il  faut  Timputer  a  Tincapacit^  du  Tradacteur,  et  non 
a  la  pauvrete  de  la  langue. ' — Then  we  learn  that  it  is  soft,  vi- 
f^orousy  precise,  harmonious,—  *  dquce^  Jhrte,   precise,  harmo- 
nieuse, '  (Pref.  p.  27.) ;  and  again  that  it  possesses  *  clearness, 
neatness,  a  lively  turn  of  expression,  f^rce^  delicacy,  simplici- 
ty, nobleness,  softness,  precision,  harmony,  ^nd  imitativeM^x^ 
mony  ; '  and  moreover  (what  was  reserved  for  the  discovery  of 
M,  IPlanche)  an  astonishing  resemblance  to  the  Greek  ! — *  En 
li^ant,  et,  surtout,  en  traduisant  j'ai  ap€r9U  moi-meme,  enfere 
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Tun  etFautre,  une ressemblaace qui  xsCaelonnL*  (p,  I06)<— And 
well  it  might  I 

Now,  after  noticing  die  sanguine  expectations,  not  to  say  the 
confident  tone  of  M.  Plancbe,  we  will  not  assert  that  he  haa 
entirely  failed  in  his  undertaking,  or  that  he  is  not  master  of  hi^ 
orator's  language*  But  we  must  observe,  that  if  the  French 
Improve  of  Demosthenes  in  the  dress  of  M«  Plancbe,  they  are 
satisfied  with  something  very  different  from  Demosthenes  him- 
self;— ^aud  that  th^re  are,  either  from  inadvertence,  or  becauae  his 
own  language  did  not  support  him,  (a  supposition,  we  have  seen^ 
most  zealously  rejected  by  M.  Planche),  appearances  which 
would  justify  a  suspicion  tnat  he  is  not  quite  at  home  in  his  au* 
thor. — He  tells  us  himself,  that  he  gives  a  preference  to  his  later 
exertions :  And,  accordingly,  we  took  up  the  9th  Philippic,  with 
a  view  to  a  mor^  minute  examination ;  and  we  have  noted  down 
no  less  than  20  passages,  in  which  there  is  either  a  suppression  of 
some  part  of  the  sentence,  an  interpolation  of  something  foreign, 
or  (what  is  worst  of  all)  an  absolute  mistake  and  perversion  of 
t)ie  meaning. — An  instance  of  the  latter,  which  occurs  early  in 
the  oration,  and  in  which  he  seems  strikingly  to  have  altered  the 
sense,  we  cannot  pass  over.  Demosthenes  is  observing  that  if 
their  affairs  had  been  in  their  then  situation,  and  the  Athenians 
bad  done  their  duty  throughout,  the  case  would  have  been  hope- 
less. The  chance  of  amendment  consisted  in  their  having  done 
literally  nothing.  Then  comes  the  sentence,  which  is  quite  in 
his  manner.     Nvv  %  %i  (m  faBv/AUs  Iik  vfun^a$  »ii  1ii«  «^x«m(  ««&. 

xmn^t*  (p.  148).     Which  is  thus  translated. 

*  Jusqu'a  present,  Philippe  n'  a  triomph6  que  de  votre  paresse  et  de 
votre  negligence ;  il  n'  a  triomph6  de  la  republique.  Vous  n'avez 
pas  It^  vaincus,  puisgue  vous  n*  avez  pas  mSme  recule  (Tun  Hulpas.  * 

The  first  part  is  right  enough ;  but  the  conclusion  utterly 
perverts  the  meaning.  Their  never  having  given  way  one  step^ 
obviously  implies,  that  they  had  been  at  least  keeping  up  a 
good  fight  with  Philip ;  whereas  advantages  are  admitted, 
frgm  their  inattention,  throughout  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sentence  itself.  The  sense  is  manifestly  this. — *  As  it  is^ 
«  Philip  has  conquered  your  Indolence  and  Negligence,  but 

*  the  Country^ he  has  not  conquered: — You  have  not  been 

*  beaten  ;-^far  enough  from  it; — ^j'ou  have  never  been  in  mo- 

*  tion.  *  That  is,  so  far  from  having  been  beaten, — they  had 
never  got  to  action, — they  had  never  stirred  a  Jlnger  !  In  the 
srame  Uration,  and  the  very  first  sentence,  the  word  v^m^my  a 
6trong  expression  of  the  Athenian  negligence,  and  ^  throwing 
away '  their  fortune,  is  omitted  altogether,  as  is  i3A«t<rf  i^ev  in  the 
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same  sentence,  thoagh  it  lias  stme  meaning,  p.  144*.    In  p.  147, 

AiSi  TMMvItfi  vySinm  is  sunk  into  Tabus,  and  rmi^ui  pot  touched. 
In  the  same  page,  r^v^Bit  »ii  tu)im«iv§ff$m  is  mistranslated '  heureux 
dans  YDS  Assemblees.'  In  p.  167,  )<«(«^(vV^^«,  separated,  cut 
off — trenched  off  from  each  other,  is  feebly  and  imperfeclly  given 
by  a  long  periphrasis*  In  171,  M'lX'i'Ttci,  ^hold  backf*  is  not 
translatedat  all,  and  Sft  xaU  xetl»  mmtifu  ri  rSf  £APkjiy«y  v^ttyf^tcra, 
(same  page)  *  turned  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  upside  down,  *' 
^^ap^urvy  is  too  coarse  for  the  modem  Attic^  we  presume, 
and  passed  by  accordingly. — But  we  must  have  done;  and  can 
only  take  another  instance,  which  M.  Planche  himself  has  se- 
lected as  a  specimen  (and  we  surely  must  suppose  it  to  be  a  fa- 
vouriJsle  one)  of  his  being  able  to  give  the  form  and  spirit  of 
the  original.  He  gives  the  passage,  and  a  remarkable  one  it  is, 
in  his  Preface;  and  remarks,  very  properly,  upon  the  failure  of 
Laharpe,  who  renders  it  in  such  a  manner  that  he  might  as 
well  have  said,  generally,  '  Here  the  orator  said  something 
*  about  going  as   Ambassador  to  Thebes. '     It  runs  thus— 

^  V0XM  MfivWf*  *  * 

M.  Planche  translates  thus.  '  Je  ne  me  contentai  pas  de  propo- 
ser mon  avis  sans  rediger  le  dccret,  ni  de  rediger  le  decret  sans  me 
charger  de  Tambassade,  ni  de  me  charger  de  Tambassade  sans  per- 
suader les  Thebans ;  mais  depuis  le  commencement,  jusqu'^  la  con- 
clusion de  cette  affaire,  jejls  tout  ce  qui  pouvaii  en  assurer  le  succes, 
et  je  me  livrai  sans  reserve  a  teus  les  perils  dont  la  republique  etait 
environn^e.  *  And  we  have  no  difficulty  iii  admitting,  that  this  is 
well ; — ^si  sic  omnia  !  .  The  beginning  is  given  with  great  fide- 
lity and  spirit,  though  *  mon  avis '  is  hardly  a  translation  of 
T«t/r«;  but,  as  if  weary  of  well-doing,  he  flags  at  the  end. — J<« 
WvVv  is  wholly  omitted,  and  the  essential  ana  descriptive  word 
itt^xh9  is  let  down  to  *  je  fis  tout  ce  qui  pouvait  en  assurer  le 
succes ; '  and  lastly,  (though  this  is  of  less  importance),  Demos- 
thenes does,  not  say  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  perils^  &c.,  but  to 
his  country-^vfMf.  We  attempt  the  passage  as  follows, — but, 
it  must  be  remembered,  in  homely  English, — which,  of  course, 
cannot  vie  with  the  modern  Attic  in  ^  force,  clearness,  nobleness, 
harmony, '  and  so  forth. 

*  Nor  did  I  propose  these  measures,  and  not  reduce  them  into  the 
form  of  a  Decree ; — ^nor  did  I  reduce  them  into  the  form  of  a  Decree, 
and  not  go  as  Ambassador ;  nor  did  I  go  as  Ambassador,  and  not 

«— !— — i"^  f       I  II  ^  »i    I    I      I.    !■  II         11.  iiiiim  ■■■■  11         I 

*  Pref.  p.  2. 
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convert  •  the  Thebens , — ^but  from  the  b^inniDg» — throughout  the 
whole, — to  the  very  end,  I  went  through,  and  gave  myself  up  to  You, 
without  reserve,  against  the  perils  which  surrounded  the  country.  * 

We  have  given  *  through '  twice,  because  in  the  original  it  is 
60,  and  wc  we  render  '  against^  *  which  it  must  be,  or  *  as  tOy* 
or  *Jbr  thejmrposes  of;  *  for  it  cannot  be  ^  iuj '  as  usually  trans- 
lated. 

There  is  one  consideration,  it  seems,  which  has  induced  M. 
Planche  to  bring  forward  his  present  work,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pass  over  without  expressing  some  interest.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  Representative  System,  and,  in  consequence, 
of  a  larger  share  of  popular  Influence  in  the  Government,  are 
assigned  by  him  as  a  reason  for  attemptihg  to  make  his  coun- 
trymen acquainted  with  these  precious  remains  of  Antiquity. 
Most  heartily  do  we  wish  M.  Planche  success  in  this  part  of  his 
undertaking;  and  that  our  volatile  neighbours,  by  catching 
some  portion  of  that  spirit  which  blazes  out  in  every  page  of 
these  immortal  works,  may  acquire  and  preserve  a  zealous  and 
steady  attachment  to  genuine  and  practicable  Freedom,  which 
they  have  hitherto  seen  dimly  and  obscurely  in  long  perspec- 
tive, and  of  the  benefit  of  which  they  have  begun,  of  late  only, 
to  feel  some  effects. 


*  We  might  have  quoted  this  passage,  when  we  were  noticing  the 
advantage  of  Demosthenes,  in  having  convertible  Audiences*  He 
considered  this  conversion  of  the  Thebans  as  a  great  triumph. 
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principally  for  the  use  of  Students.  Seventh  Edition,  enlarged  and 
improved.     By  A.  Fyfe,  M.  D.     4  vols.  8vo.     2/.  2s. 

A  Treatise  on  Aneun>m,  with  numerous  Additions,  and  a  Me- 
moir on  the  Ligature  of  the  principal  Arteries  of  the  Extremities. 
By  Antonio  Scarpa.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  with  Additional 
Cases,  and  an  Appendix.  By  J.  H.  Wishart,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.     8vo.     15s. 

Observations  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Mercurial  Medicines  in  va- 
rious Diseases.     By  James  Hamilton  jun.  M.  D»     Svo.     7s.  6d. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  exhibiting  a  concise  View  of  the 
latest  and  most  important  Discoveries  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and^ 
Pharmacy.     No.  LXII.     (Published  quarterly.)     ^s. 

An  Account  of  the  Varioloid  Epidemic,  as  it  has  lately  prevailed 
in  Edinburgh,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland.  By  John  Thomson^ 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.    Svo.     10s.  6d.     boards. 

Praptical  Observations  on  the  Means  of  Preserving  the^Heaith  of 
Soldiers  in  Camp  and  Quarters,  with  Notes  on  the  Medical  Treat- 
ment of  several  of  the  most  important  Diseases  wliich  were  found  to 
prevail  in  the  British  Army  during  the  late  War.  By  Edward  Thorn- 
hill  Luscombe,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  E- 
dinburgh,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  fjniver- 
sity  of  Dublin,  and  formerly  Senior  Surgeon'of  the  34th  Regiment 
of  Foot.     Svo.     6s. 

Facts  arid  Observations  on  Liver  Complaints,  demonstrating  the 
various  and  extensive  Disorders  of  the  Constitution  which  originate 
from  this  source ;  prescribing  a  Successful  Mode  of  Treatment,  il- 
lustrated with  Cases ;  addressed  equally  to  the  Invalid  as  to  those  of 
the  Profession.  The  Fourth  Edition,  materially  Enlarged.  By  John 
Faithhorn,  M.  D. 

A  General '  Index  to  the  Londqn  Medical  and  Physical  Journal ; 
comprising  an  analytical  table  of  the  cohtents  of  the  first  forty  vo« 
lumes  of  that  work.     8vo.     1/.  Is. 

An  Inquiry  illustrating  the  Nature  of  Tuberculated  Accretions  of 
Serous  Membranes,  &c.     By  John  Baron.     8v6.     14s. 
'.    Surgical  Essays.     Part  II.     By  Astley  Cooper  j^nd  B.  Travers. 
8vo.     10s.  6d.       '        ■  '  • 

The  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  and  Communications  in  Medicine; 
and  Surgery.     Vol.11.     8vo.     13s. 

Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions.     Vol.  X.     Part  II.     7s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Cancel,  and  on  the  toQ 
frequent  use  of  Mercury.     By  Charles  Aldis.    4s.  6d, 
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A  short  Account  pt  some  of  the  Principal  Hoq>itab  of  France^ 
Italv,  ke.    By  H.  W.  Carter.    88. 

On  Apoplexy.    By  J.  Cooke.    128. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Liver.  By  J.  R.  Farre.  Parts  L 
woA  II.  with  coloured  eneravings.    158.  each. 

Pathological  Researches  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  J.  R^ 
Fane.    Part  !•  royal  8vo.  iflustrated  by  engravings.    78. 

NATURAL  HISTOHY. 

Rorv  Entottiologicae,  or  Essays  on  the  Annulose  Animals ;  with 
plates.    Vol.  I.  Part  I.    By  W.  S.  Macleay.    8vo.     128. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books,  in  various  Languages,  for  the  year  182Q|^ 
Part  I. :  containing  an  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  the  best 
works  on  Natural  History,  arranged  in  classes  according  to  the  Lin«^ 
nean  System.    By  W.  Wood. 

A  Dictionary  of  Natural  History,  or  Complete  Summary  of  Zoo* 
!ogy»  embellished  with  upwards  of  140  interesting  subjects.  9s.  co* 
kHired  128. 

Natural  History  for  Children.  5  vols,  with  plates  and  numeroua 
cuts*    10s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Literary  Pocket- Book,  or  Companion  for  the  Lovers  of  Na« 
ture  and  Art,  for  1820.    58. 

Chess  rendered  Familiar,  by  Tabular  Demonstrations  of  the  vari- 
ous Positions  and  Movements  of  the  Game.  By  J.  G.  Pohlman« 
Royal  8vo.    1/.  Is. 

The  Traveller's  Fire-Side;  a  series  of  Papers  on  Switzerland,  the 
Alps,  &c.    By  S.  M.  Waring.     12mo.    5s.  6d. 

Time's  Telescope  for  1820.    12mo.    9s. 

The  Wandering  Jew.    By  the  Rev.  T.  Clark.    12mo.    8s. 

Abstract  of  America  and  the  British  Colonies.  By  William  King- 
dom.   8vo.     10s.  6d. 

A  correct  and  complete  Representation  of  all  the  Provincial  Cop* 
per  Coins,  Tokens  of  Trade,  and  Cards  of  Address,  on  Copper, 
vriiich  were  circulated  as  such  between  the  Years  1787  and  1801. 
Second  Edition.     £ngraved  by  Charles  Pye,  of  Birmingham. 

Vmdicae  Hibemicae,  or  Ireland  Vindicated*  By  M.  Carey.  8vo» 
16s. 

Edinburgh  Almanack,  for  1820.    58.  bound. 

The  Student's  Common- Place  Book,  being  Selections  on  Life» 
Manners,  and  Literature,  Part  First.    Ss.  6d. 

Chef-d'oeuvres  of  French  Literature :  consisting  of  interesting  ex- 
tracts from  the  Classic  French  writers,  m  prose  and  verse,  with  bio- 
graphical and  critical  remarks  on  the  authors  and  thrir  works.  2 
vols,  demy  and  royal  8vo. 

^  Specimens  in  Eccentric  Circular  Turning,  with  practical  instruc- 
tions for  producing  corresponding  pieces  in  that  art.  By  J.  H.  Ib- 
betson.  Illustrated  with  more  than  sixty  copper-plates  and  wood- 
cuts.   9vo.    U  Is. 
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The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Litetature^  Scieiioa»  and  the  Aft%  Nqi; 
XVI.  with  engraTings.    78. 6d. 

Ackerman's  Repository  of  Arts  and  FashionSi  New  Seriea»  with 
Indes.    No.  XLIX.    48. 

A  circumstantial  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Saxony  in  the  year 
181S.    By  Baron  Odelben.    2  vok.    188. 

The  Shooter's  Companion.  •  By  T.  B.  Johnion.    58. 6d.  boards^ 

The  Emigrant's  Directory  to  the  Western  States  of  North  Ame« 
rica,  including  a  Voyage  out  firom  Liverpool*  By  Wra.  Amphiett* 
870.    6s.  boards, 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 
Edited  at  the  Royal  Institution.    7s.  6d. 

The  Colonial  Journal,  Nos,  IV.  and  IX.    Ss. 

Hints  on  the  Sources  of  Happiness ;  addressed  to  her  Children  by 
a  Mother.     12s. 

Rural  Sports,  or  a  Description  of  the  Pleasures  and  Amusementa 
arising  from  the  Air,  the  Fields,  the  Water,  and  the  Forest.  S  vols. 
4to.    7/.  178.  6d.  or  3  vols,  royal  8vo.  5/.  58. 

The  Family  Dyer  and  Scourer.    By  W.  Tucker.    48. 6d. 

Essays  6n  Phrenology ;  or  an  inquiry  into  the  principles  and  utilr* 
ty  of  the  system  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  into  the  objections 
made  against  it.     By  George  Combe.    8vo.     ISs. 

Encyclopaedia  Edinensis ;  Vol.  III.  Parts  III.  and  IV.  8s.  each. 

A  Snort  Account  of  the  Commencement,  Progress,  and  Present 
State  of  the  Buildings  belonging  to  the  Rpyai  Mediod  Society  of 
Edinburgh.    Bvo.  stitched. 

Chronological  List  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Scottish  Archers. 
8vo.  stitched.  , 

The  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  conducted  by  David  Brewster, 
LL.  D.  Vol.  XIII.    Part  II.    1^  Is. 

Enquiry  respecting  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect ;  in  which  the 
Theories  of  Professor  Brown  and  Mr  Hume  are  examined ;  with  a 
atatement  of  such  Observations  as  are  calculated  to  show  the  incon- 
sistencies of  these  Theories ;  and  from  which  a  new  Theory  is  de- 
duced, more  conspnant  to  fact  and  experience  :  Also  a  new  Theoryr 
tf  the  Earth,  deduced  from  Geological  Observations.    8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Conchology,  including  die  Lin- 
nsean  Genera,  &c.  By  Samuel  Ji^ookes.  S/.  lOs.  -^ — oi|  large  pqper, 
5/.  158. 6d. 

Sound  Mind,  or  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  and  Physio- 
logy of  the  Human  Intellect.    By  J.  Haslam.    Svo.    78. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Egyptian  Mythology,  designed  to  ilhisttafe  the 
Origin  of  Paganism,  &c.     By  James  Cowles  Pritchard.    ^vo.    IL  7iU 

A  Short  Account  of  the  Principles  on  which  a  New  System  of 
Coinage  may  be  founded,  &c.    By  Sir  William  Congreve,  with  co- 
loured PlateiB.    58. 

Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica ;  Edited  by  Macvey 
Napier,  F,  &  &  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  I/.  58.    The  seven  Half  Volume* 
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already  published  contain  Upwards  of  One  Hundred  Engrjavings,  exe- 
cuted in  the  first  style  of  the  Art,  from  Original  Drawings  done  pur- 
posely for  the  Work. 

NOVELS. 

Ivanhoe,  a  Romance,  by  *  the  author  of  Waverley,  *  in  3  vols, 
post  octavo.     1/.  10s. 

Any  thing  tut  what  you  expect.  By  Jane  Hervey.  3  vols.  I2mo. 
15s.  boards. 

The  MunsterCottage  Boy.     By  R.  M.  Roche.    4  vols* 

The  Highlander ;  a  Tale  of  my  Landlady.     2  vols."    lis. 

Adventures  of  Julien  Delmour,  translated  from  the  French  of 
Madame  de  Genlis.     4  vols.     1/:  4s. 

Varieties  in  "Woman.     3  vols.     12mo.     16s.  6d.  - 

The  History  of  Little  Bob,  with  Memoirs  of  tlie  Camelford  Fa- 
mily.    By  Mrs  Taylor.     2s.  6d. 

Dacresfield,  or  Vicissitudes  on  Earth.    4  vols.     12mo.     1/. 

The  Exile  of  Poland,  or  the  Vow  of  Celibacy.  By  Mrs  Richard- 
son.    3  vols.     12mo.     168. 6d. 

Earl  Osric,  or  the  Legend  of  Rosamond.  By  Mrs  Isaacs.  3  vols. 
12mo. 

Glenfergus  ;  a  Novel.     3  vols.     12mo.     1/.  Is. 

Glenfel),  or  Macdonalds  and  Campbells :  an  Edinburgh  tale  of 
the  nineteenth  century.     6s.  half-bound  and  lettered. 

POETRY. 

Part  I.  of  the  Wars  of  Wellington,  in  fifleen  cantos.  By  Dr  Syi^- 
tax.     4to.     1 2s. 

The  Wizard,  or  Fatal  Banquet,  in  fo.ur  Parts.  By  Henry  Llewel- 
lyn.    8vo.     4s.       '^ 

lona,  and  other  Poems.     3s. 

Common  Sense:  a  Satirical  Poem,  in  two  Parts.     8vo.     4s. ^ 

The  Goldfinch,  or  Pleasing  Vocal  Companion.     18mo.     2s.  6d. 

Cary's  Dante.     3  vols.     36s. 

The  Harp  of  Renfrewshire  ;  a  Collection  of  Songs,  and  other  Po- 
etical  Pieces,    (many  of  which  are  original).     Accompanied  with 
Notes,  explanatory,  critical,  and  biographical,  and  a  short  Essay  on 
tlie  Poets  of  Renfrewshire;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Speci-* 
mens  of  their  Poetry.     6s.  6Ai  boards. 

Philibert,  a  Poetical  Romance,  in  six  Cantos.  By  Thomas  Col- 
ley  Grattan,  Esq.     8vo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Union  Imperial  Song  Book,  cpntaining  a  Selection  of  the  most 
popular  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Songs.     12mo.     5s.  boards. 

Rebellion  against  Gulliver,  or  R;d-c-l-sm  14:1  Lilliput,  a  Poetical 
Fragment,  translated  from  a  Lilliputian  Manuscript.     8vo.     Is. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  with  designs  by  Uwins,  engraved  by  Heath, 
and  others,  with  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  Author.  By  Robinson. 
Atlas  4to.     4/.  4s»  .  ^ 

Poems.     By  Joshua  Rnssel.     6s. 
•  Lorenzo,  or  the  fall  of  Redemption.*    8vo.    4Si  6d. 
3 
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Syntax  in  London.  *    Royal  Svo.     lA 

Hymns  and  Poems,  Doctrinal  and  Experimental,  on  a  Variety  of 
Subjects.     By  Daniel  Herbert.     2  vols.     18mo.    7s. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

An  Appeal  from  the  Judgment  of  Great  Britain,  respecting  the^ 
United  States  of  America.     By  Hobert  Walsh.     IBs. 

Report  on  the  Statements  of  the  Lord  Provost,  and  Mr  A .  Bruce, 
respecting  the  affairs  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh ;  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  abstracts  of  the  City's  Income  and  Expenditure,  for  tvrelve 
years  preceding  Martinmas  1818,  and  other  Statements.  By  John 
Greigy  Accountant,  Burgess  and  Guild-Brother  of  the  City.   2s.  6d. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Guildry  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh, 
ad. 

Thoughts  on  Paper  Circulation ;  with  some  remarks  on  the  Speech 
of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  on  the  Report  of  the 
Bank  Committee ;  and  a  plan  for  re-establishing  the  financial  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  country.  By  the  Right  Hon*  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Bart.     Is. 

The  Visionary,  Nos.  1,  2,  3.     8d. 

Speech  of  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Dec. 
14th,  1819,  on  moving  Resolutions  relative  to  corrupt  Boroughs, 
with  extracts  from  the  evidence  on  the  Grampound  Bribery  Indict- 
ments.    Is.  6d. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Grenville,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Nov.  30th,  1819,  on  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown'^ 
Motion.     8vo.     2s.  6di. 

Substance  of.  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  ia 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  24th,  1819..  8v(».r 
28. 6d.         V 

Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  LX.     1/.  lis.  Gi. 

Germany  and  the  Revolution.     By  Prof.  Goerres.     10s.  66:, 

PHILOLOGY. 

A  Companion  to  the  Italian  Grammar,  being  a  Selection  from  the 
most  approved  Novels,  Comedies,  and  Tragedies,  in  the  Italian  Lto- 
guage ;  with  Notes.     By  Mr  Guazzaroni*     12mou^ 

THEOLOGY. 

The  African  Committee.     By  T.  C.  Bowdich*     Ss-. 

The  Select  Works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.  D.    6  vols.   8vo.    3/.  3s.. 

The  Answer  given  by  the  Gospel  to.  the  Atheism  of  all  Ages.  By 
Thomas  Mulock.    8vo.    6s. 

A  new  and  elegant  folio  edition  of  the  lloly  Catholic  Bible ;  with^ 
Dr  Challoner's  notes  ;  published  with;  the  approbation  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr  Gibson,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Northern  District. 

Observations  on  some  of  the  Characteristic  Doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel»  a  charge,  delivered  in  June,  1819,  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Episco* 
pal  Communion  of  Brechin.  By  the  Right  Rev.  George  Gleig,. 
LL.  D.  &c.,  their  Bishop.     2s. 

A  Mother's  Journal  during  her  Daughter's  last  Illness,  with  a  Pre- 
face.   By  Miss  Jane  Taylor. '  12mo.    38.  6d«^ 
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True  Christian  Religion,  or  the  Univermf  TheoioM  of  thil  New 
Choreh ;  translatefl  from  the  Latin  of  the  Hon.  E.  Swedenborg.  2 
vols,  royal  8vo.     1/.  }l8.6d.     Demy,  1/.  Is. 

The  Divine  Origin  and  Authority  of  the  Christtatt  Religion  Yin- 
dieated.    By  the  Hev.  H.  C.  O'Donnaghue.    56.  6d« 

Thoughts  on  the  Divinity  and  Sonship  of  Je^us  Christ,  wHh  some 
remarks  on  the  publications  of  Messrs  Boyd,  Moore,  WatsoUy  ttid 
Wert,  on  the  Eternal  Sonship.     By  8*  Bntnskill. 

An  Inquiry  on  the  Duty  of  Christians  with  respect  to  War.  By 
Mr  John  Sheppard.    Svo. 

Theological  Traets.     By  the  laid  J.  Bewdler,  jun.    13mo.  5s.  6d# 

Discourses  and  Essays  on  subjects  of  Pablfc  Interest.  By  J#  M'- 
Gill.     12nio.    6s.  6d. 

A  Compendious  History  of  the  Church  of  God.  By  the  Rer.  C. 
Ives.     12mo.    2s.  6d. 

Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  alid  Duties  e^ 
the  Christian  Religion.    By  P.  Gregory.    2  vols«    Svo.    14s. 

Discourses  on  the  Three  Creeds.    By  E.  Nares.     8vo.    ICts.  6d» 

Sermons  on  various  Subjects.  By  the  late  Ret.  M.  Wetft.  2  vols. 
8vo.     1/.  is.  ^ 

Discourses  and  Essays  on  subjects  of  Public  Interest*  By  lStc-< 
▼enson  M'Gill,  D.  D.     12mo.    6s.  6d. 

Letters  to  a  Friend,  containing  Strictures  on  a  receni  pclbliciatioft 
upon  Primitive  Cliristlanity.  By  Mr  John  Walker^  fdmuirly  fallow 
«f  Dublin  College.     By  J.  A.  Haldane.     12mo.     Is.  6d^ 

The  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  La^e  Towns.  By  Thoniai 
Chalmers,  D.  D.,  Minister  of  St  John's  Church,  GkutgoW^  No.  11. 
•n  the  Influence  of  the  Locality  in  Towns.     Is* 

A  Father's  second  Present  to  his  Family,  or  a  short  Demonstrtf^ 
tion  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  o£  God,  &c.  Ste.  By  a  Layman. 
24mo.     4s. 

Lyra  Davidis,  or  a  new  Translation  and  Exposition  of  the  Psalms, 
jOr  the  principles  of  the  late  Bishop  Horsley.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Fry.     8vo.     ISs. 

A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  St  David's,  on  his  Lordship's  Miscon- 
ceptions of  a  Pamphlet,  *'  Reflections  concerning  the  Expediency^ '' 
4c.     By  Samuel  Wix.     8vo.     38. 

Discourses  on  the  Three  Creeds,  and  on  the  Homage  offered  to 
our  Saviour  on  certain  occasions  during  his  Ministry,  with  an  Ap» 
pendix.     By  E.  Nares.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Sermons  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester.  By  the 
bte  Rev.  James  StiUingfleet.     Svo.     14*8. 

The  Chronjo}9gy  of  our  Saviour's  Life.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Benson. 
Svo.    6((. 

A  Vindication  of  our  authorized  Translation  and  Translators  of 
the  Bible.     By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd.     8vo.    6s. 

Theologii^al  Tracts.     By  Bowdler.    5s.  6d. 

A  New  Plaft  for  Social  and  Domestic  Worship,  wherein  all  who 
live  the  Gospel  may  uuke  together,  with  the  Feasts  and  Fasts  of  the 
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.fistaUisbed  Churdi,  By  tbe  E^v.  W.  Smith,  M-  A.  author  of  I>o- 
«]e6tic  Akv,  kCp    Svo.     5s. 

The  Life,  Deedt^  and  Opif)H»n3,  of  Dr  Martin  I^uther ;  fbitif^ily 
translated  from  the  Germftn  of  John  F«^ederi^k  William  Fischer,  Su- 
.perimdnAoftt  at  Piawney  in  .Saxony ;  witb  an  Appondi^r  By  4phn 
Kortz.     12lno.    6s. 

Germans  OB  Practical  Subjeota.  .  By  W,  Bgrl^ss,  Miniet^  of  the 
43ospel.  Wi^  a  fiiograpbiosl  $»ket«:^  of  th^  author  pro^xed*  By 
jReter  Wilson,  LL.  D*    B«o.     lis. 

iHtttery  ^of  the  Great  Plague  wbi«h  visiteid  Loadon  in  (b^  year 
16Q5.     By  D.  Dofoe.    Syo«     10s, 
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Samuel  R.  Brown.     8vo.     10s. 
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Remarks  on  Emigration,  proving  the  superior  advantages  of  the  Bri- 
tish Canadas  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

An  Abridgment  of  the  most  Popular  Modern  Voyiages  and  Tra- 
vels ;  illustrated  with  Maps  and  numerous  Engravings.  Vol.  I.  con- 
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in  Africa  abd  in  America ;  each  volume  distinct,  and  sold  s^utrate, 
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Travels  in  the  North  of  Germany,  describing  the  present  state  of 
the  Social  and  Political  Institutions,  the  Agriculture,  Manufactures^ 
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Afiit^  I;  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hmmrahle  John  PhilpcA 
Curratij  late  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland.  By  his  Son'j 
William  Henry  Currant  Bafrister-at-Lkw.  8vo.  2  vols, 
pp.  970.     London,*  1819. 

'r^Hisf  is  really  k  Very  good  book;  axiS  hot  lesfs  instnictive  lA 
"*"  its  moral,  and  general  scope,  than  curiouis  and  interest^ 
ing  in  its  details.  It  is  a  mixture  of  Biography  and  History-^- 
iind  avoids  the  besetting  sinfe  <jf  both  species  of  composition-^ 
neither  exalting  the  hero  of  the  biography  info  an  idol,  nOr  de- 
forming the  history  of  a  most  agitated  period  with  ^y  spirit  of 
violence  or  exaggeration.  It  is  written,  on  the  contrary,  as  it 
Appears  to  Us,  with  singular  impartiality  and  temper — and  the 
style  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  sentiments :  For  though  it 
is  generally  elegant  ^nd  spirited,  it  is  without  any  of  those  pecu* 
liarides  Which  the  age,  the  parentage,  and  the  country  of  the 
author,  would  lead  lis  to  expect: — And  w6  may  s)ay^  indeed^  Of 
the  whole  work,  looking  both  to.  the  nAtter  and  th^  manner, 
that  it  has  no  defects  from  which  it  could  be  gathered  that  it 
was  written  either  by  a  Young  man— or  an  Irishtnan-^6r  by 
the  Son  of  the  person  whose  history  it  professes  to  record -^though 
it  has  attractions  Whith  probably  could  not  have  existed  under 
any  other  conditions.  The  distracting  periods  of  Irish  story  are 
tstill  almost  too  recent  to  be  fairly  delineated — and  no  Irish man^ 
old  enough  to  have  taken  at  part  in  the  transactions  of  1780  or 
1798,  could  well  be  trusted  as  their  historian— while  no  one  but 
h  native,  and  of  the  blood  6f  some  of  the  chief  dctors,  could 
be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  motives  and  characters^ 
to  communicate  that  tile  and  interest  to  the  details  which  shine 
ottt  in  sTo  many  passages  of  the  volumes  before  us.  The  in- 
cidental  light  which  they  throw  upoti  the  national  character 
and  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  and  the  continual  illustrations 
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they  afibrd  of  their  diversity  firom  our  own,  is'perhaps  of  more 
ralue  than  the  particular  facts  from  which  it  results ;  and  stamp 
ixp^n  the  work  the  same  peculiar  attractioi>  which  we  fennerfy 
ascribed  to  Mr  Hardy's  life  of  Lord  Charlemont. 

To  qualify  this  extraordinary  praise,  we  must  add,  that  the 
limits  of  the  private  aod  the  publio  story  are  not  venr  well  ob« 
served,  nor  tne  scale  of  the  work  very  correctly  regulated  as  to 
either;  so  that  we  have  alternately  too  much  and  too  little  of 
both : — that  the  style  is  rather  wordy  and  diffuse,  and  the  ex« 
tracts  and  citations  too  copious;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
book,  like  some  others,  would  be  improved  by  being  reduced  to 
little  more  than  hiilf  its  present  siao  a  circumstance  which 
makes  it  only  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
make  a  manageable  abstract  of  it,  for  the  use  of  less  patieat 
readers. 

Mr  Currim's  parentage  and  early  life  are  now  of  ho  great 
consequence.  He  was  born,  however,  of  re^>ectable  parents, 
and  received  a  careful  and  regular  education.  He  was  a  little 
wild  at  college ;  but  left  it  with  the  character  of  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  was  universally  popular  among  his  associates,  not 
less  for  his  amiable  temper  than  his  inexhaustible  vivacity.  He 
wrote  baddish  verses  at  this  time,  and  exercised  himself  in  theo- 
logical discourses :  for  his  first  destination  was  for  the  Church, 
and  he  afterwards  took  to  the  Law,  very  much  to  his  mother'^ 
disappointment  and  mortification — ^who  was  never  reconciled  to 
the  cnange — and  used,  even  in  the  meridian  of  his  fame,  to  la^ 
meat  what  a  mighty  preacher  had  been  lost  to  the  world, — ^and 
to  exclaim,  that,  but  for  his  versatility,  she  might  have  died  the 
mother  of  a  Bishop  !  It  was  better  as  it  was.  Unquestionably 
he  might  have  been  a  very  great  preacher ;  but  we  doubt  whe«- 
ther  he  would  have  been  a  good  parish  priest,  or  even  an  ex* 
emplary  bishop. 

Irish  lawyers  are  obliged  to  keep  their  terms  in  London; 
and,  for  the  poorer  part  of  them,  it  seems  to  be  but  a  duU 
and  melanchdly  noviciate.  Some  of  his  early  letters,  with 
which  we  are  here  presented,  give  rather  an  amiable  and  in- 
teresting picture  of  young  Curran's  feelings  in  this  situation, 
separated  at  once  from  all  his  youthful  friends  and  admirers, 
and  left  without  money  or  recommendation  in  the  busy  crowd* 
of  a  colder  and  more  venal  people.  During  the  three  years  be 
passed  in  the  metropolis,  he  seems  to  have  entered  into  no  so- 
ipiety,  and  never  to  have  come  in  contact  with  a  single  distinr 

Suisbed  individual.  He  saw  Garrick  on  the  stage,  and  Lord 
Mansfield  on  the  bench ;  and  this  exhausts  his  list  of  illustrious 
men  in  London.  His  only,  associates  seem  to  have  been  a  few 
of  his  countrymen,  as  poor  and  forlorn  as  himself^    Yet  the  life 
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they  liTed  Mens  to  have  been  virtuous  and  honourable.  They 
contracted  no  ildDts,  and  committed  no  excesses.  Curran  him^^ 
self  rose  early,  and  read  diligently  till  dinner;  and,  in  the  even* 
iog  he  usually  went,  as  much  for  improvement  as  relaxation,  to 
a  sixpenny  debating  club.  For  a  long  time^  however,  he  waa 
too  nervous  and  timid  to  act  any  other  part  than  that  of  an  au<« 
ditor,  and  did  not  find  even  the  germ  of  that  singular  talent 
which  was  afterwards  improved  to  such  a  height,  till  it  was 
Struck  out  as  it  were  by  an  acddentalToollision  in  this  obscure 
ar^na.  He  used  often  to  give  an  account  of  this  in  after  life 
himself;  and  as  the  followmg  seems  to  have  been  taken  down 
by  the  author  from  his  own  lips,  we  gladly  take  the  opportunity 
of  inserting  it,  both  as  the  most  authentic  account  ot  the  fact^ 
and  as  a  specimen  of  that  colloquial  pleasantry  for  which  he  is 
here  so  lavishly  commended. 

^  One  day  after  dinner,  an  acquaintance,  in  speaking  of  his  elo* 
ifuence,  happened  to  observe  that  it  must  have  been  born  with  him* 
*' Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  "  replied. Mr  Curran,  ^^  it  was  not ;  it  wa9 
born  three  and  twenty  years  and  some  months  after  me ;  and,  if  yo^ 
ftre  satisfied  to  listen  to  a  dull  historian,  you  shall  have  the  history 
^  its  nativity. 

*  «  When  I  was  at  the  Temple,  a  few  of  us  formed  a  little  debating 
club — poor  Apjohn,  and  Duhigg,  and  the  rest  of  them  1  they  have 
all  disappeared  from  the  stage ;  but  my  own  busy  hour  will  soon  bf 
fretted  through,  and  then  we  may  meet  again  behind  the  scenes. 
Poor  fellows  !  they  are  now  at  rest ;  but  I  stUl  can  see  them,  and  th^ 
glow  of  honest  bustle  on  their  looks,  as  they  arranged  their  Sttle  plan 
of  honourable  association  (or,  as  Pope  would  say,  ^  gave  their  little 
fienate  laws, ')  where  all  the  great  questions  in  ethics  and  politics 
(there  were  no  gagging- bills  in  those  days)  were  to  be  discussed  and 
irrevocably  settled.  Upon  the  first  night  of  pur  assembling,  I  attend* 
cdy  my  foolish  heart  throbbing  with  the  anticipated  honour  of  bein^ 
styled  *  the  learned  member  that  opened  the  debate, '  or  ^  the  very 
eloquent  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down. '  I  stood  up — the  ques* 
tion  was  Catholic  claims  or  the  Slave  trade,  I  protest  I  now  forget 
which,  but  the  difi^erencc,  you  know,  was  never  very  obvious — ^my 
mind  was  stored  with  about  a  folio  volume  of  matter,  but  I  wanted  a 

rreface,  and  ibr  want  of  a  preface  the  volume  was  never  published^ 
stood  up,  trembling  through  every  fibre ;  but  remembering  that  i|i 
this  I  was  but  imitating  Tully,  I  took  courage,  and  had  actually  pro- 
ceeded almost  as  far  as  *  Mr  Chairman, '  wben,  to  my  astonishment 
and  terror,  I  perceived  that  every  eye  was  riveted  upon  me.  There 
were  only  six  or  seven  present,  and  the  little  room  could  not  have 
contained  as  many  more ;  yet  was  it,  to  my  panic-struck  imagination, 
as  if  I  were  the  central  object  in  nature,  aad  assembled  millions  were 
gazing  upon  me  in  breathless  expectation*    I  became  dismayed  and 
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dumb ;  my  fHetids  cried  *  hear  him ! '  but  tfiere  wlw  notbiDig^  to  hesr; 
My  lips,  indeed,  went  through  the  pantomime  of  articulationy  but  L 
was  like  the  unfortunate  fiddler  at  the  fiiir,  who  upoD.comiog  to  strike 
up  the  solo  that  was  to  ravish  every  ear,  discovered  that  an  enemy 
had  maliciously  soaped  bis  bow*  So  you  see,  sir,  it  was  not  bora 
with  me.  However,  though  my  friends,  even  Apjohni  the  most  san- 
guine of  them,  despaired  of  me,  the  cacoethes  h^uendi'wsts  not  to  be 
subdued  without  a  struggle.  I  was  for  tli6  present  silenced,  but  I 
«till  attended  our  meet^^ggi  withr  the  most  laudable  regularity>  and 
even  ventured  to  acconipMyr  the  others  to  a  more  ambitious  tfieatrct 
*  the  Devik  of  Temple  Bar ;'  where  truly  may  I<  say,  that  many  a 
time  tlie  Devirsrown  work  wa^  going  forward! 

"  Sucliwas  my  state,  tlie  popular  throb  just  begfimitig  tb  revisit 
iny  heart,  when  a  loiig  expected  remittance  alrivcdfrom  Newmarket  r 
Apjohn  dined  with  me  that  day,  and  when  the  leg  of  mutton,  or  ra-> 
ther  the  bone,  was  removed,  we  offered  up  the  libation  of  an  additional 
glass  of  punch  for  the  health  and  length  of  days  (and'  heaven  heard 
the  prayer)  of  the  kind  mother  that  had  remenfbered  the  necessities 
of  her  absent  child.  In  the  evening  wie  repaired  to  *  the  Devils.  * 
One  of  them  \^s  upon  Ms  legs';  a  fellow,  of  whoni  it  was  impossible 
to  decide,  whether  he  \tids  most  distinguislied  by  the  filth  of  his  pei^ 
ison,  or  by  the  flippancy  of  his  tongue  ;•  just  such  another  asHar^ 
Flood  would  have  called  '  the  highly  gifled  gentleman  with  tlie  dirty 
cravat  and  greasy  pantaloons.  *  I- found  this  learned >  personage  in* 
the  act  of  calumniating  chronology  by  the  most  preposterous  ana* 
chronisms,  and  (as  T  believe  I  shortly  after  told  him)  traducing  •  the 
illustrious  dead  by  affecting  a  confidential  intercourse  with  them;  as 
he  would  with  some  nobleman;  his  veri/  dear  frknd^  behind  his  bftck^ 
who,  if  present,  would  indignantly  repel  the  imputation  of  so  insult- 
ing an  intimacy.  H^  descanted  upon  Dcmosthenitts,  the  glory  of 
the  Roman  forunt;  spoke  of  Tally  as*  the  famous  coteroporary  and 
rival  of  Cicero;  and  in  tlv6  short  space  of  one  half  hour,  transported 
the  straits  of  Marathort  three  several  times  to-tBe  plains  of  Thermo^ 
pylae.  Thinking  that^  I  had  a  right  to  kiiow  something  of  th^se  mat- 
ters, I  looked  at  him* with  surprise  ;  aml'wfeetlter  it  was  the  money  in 
my  pocketj  or  my  chissical-  chivalry,  or  most  probably  the  supple- 
mental tumbler  of  punch;  that  gave  my  face  a  smirk  of  saucy  confix 
dence,  when  our  eyes  met  there  was-  something  like  wager  of  battle 
"in  mine;  upon  whiclr the  efudite  gen tlen>an^ instantly  changed  his  in- 
vective against  antiquity  into  an  invective  against^  me,  and  concluded 
by  a  few  words  of  friendly  counsel  [horiresco  referens)  to  *  oratot* 
mum, '  who  he  doubted  not  possessed  woodernil  talents  for  elo- 
quence, although  he  would  recommend  him  to  show  it  in  future  by 
'some  more  popular  method  than  his  silence.  I  followed  his  advice, 
'and  I  believe  not  entirely  without  effect ;  for  when,  upon  sitting  down, 
I  whispered  my  friend,  that  I  hoped  he  did  not  think  my  dirty  anta- 
gonist had  come  *  quite  clean  off  ? '  '  On  the  contrary,  my  dear  feV- 
lowy '  said  he,  *  every  one  around^me  is  declaring  th^t  it  is  the  fir&tf 
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iime  they  ever  sAwhim  so  well  dressed. '  So^  sir,  roa  see  that  to 
;try  the  bird,  the  spur  must  touch  his  blood.  Yet,  after  all,  if  it  had 
pot  been  for  the  inspiration  of  the  punch,  I  might  have  continued  a 
mute  to  thii^  hour ;  so  for  the  honour  of  the  art,  let  us  have  another 
glass. "    L  pp.  41— .47.  .^ 

Now  this  is  certainly  lively  and, good  humoured ;  but'it  is  notj 
according  to  our  notions,  by  any  means  the  best  style  of  wit,  or 
of  talk,. that  we  have  met  with.  It  is  too  smart,  snappish,  and 
theatrical — and  much  more  like  the  practiced  briskness  of  an 
actor  of  all  work,  or  an  itii^erant  lecturer  on  heads,  than  the 
polite  and  unobtrusive  jileasantry  of  an  agreeable  companion. 
We  suspect,  indeed,  froI^  various  passages  in  these  volumes^ 
that  the  Irish  standard  of  good  .conversation  ,is  radically  differ-i 
ent  from  the  English;  and  that  a  tone  of  exhibition , and  effect 
is  still  tolerated  in  that,  country,  which  CQuld  not  be.  long  endur- 
pd  in  good  society  in  this.  A  great  proportion  of  the  colloquial 
;inecdotei^  in  this  work,  confirm  us  in  this  belief — and  nothing  more 
than  the  encomium  bestowed  on  Mr  Curran's  own  conversation, 
as  abounding  in  *.  those  magical  transitions  from  the  most  comic 
•*  turns  of  thought  to  the  deepest  pathos,  and  for  ever  bringing 

*  a  tear  into  the  eye  before  the  smile  was  off  the  lip. '  In  out 
'more  frigid  and  fastidious  country,  we  really  have  no  idea  of  a 
man  talking  pathetically  in  good  company, — and  still  less  of 
good  company  sitting  and  crying  to  him.  Nay,  it  is  not  eveii 
very  consonant  witli  our  notions,  that  a  gentleman  should  be 

*  most^omicaj. ' 

As  to  the  ta^te  anid  character  of  Mr  Curran's  oratory,  we 
^fnay  hav^  occasion  tp  say  a  )vord  or  two  hereafter. — At  present, 
;lt  is  only  proper  to  remauk,  that  besides, thei  public. exercitatioiis 
^alluded  to  in  the  passage  just  guoted,  he  appears  to  have  gone 
through  the  most  persevering  and  laborious  processes  of  private 
rstudy,  with  a  view  .to  its  improvement — not  only  accustom- 
ing himself  to  debate. imaginary  cases  alone  with  the  most  anxi- 
;ous  attention,  but,  V reciting  perpetually  before  a  mirror,*  to 
acquire  a  graceful  gestiqulatipn,  and  studiously  imitating  the 
tone  and  manner  of  the  most  celebrated  speakers.  The  au- 
thors from  whom  he  chiefly  borrowed  the  matter  of  these  soli- 
tary declamations,  were  Junius  and  Lord  Bolingbroke — and  the 
poet  he  most  passionately  admired  was  Thomson.  He  also  used 
to  declaim  occasionally  from  Milton — but,  in  his  maturer  age, 
came  to  think  less  highly  of  that  great  poet.  One  of  his  fa- 
vourite exercises  was  the  funeral  oration  of  Antony  over  the 
body  of  Caesar,  as  it  is  given  by  Shakespeare ;  the  frequent  re- 
icitation  of  which  he  used  to  recommend  to  his  young  Iriends  at 
.the  Bar,  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life. 
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He  WBM  called  to  the  Bar  in  1775,  in  his  £5th  year — ^Having 
rather  imprudently  married  two  years  before — and  very  soon 
attained  to  independence  and  distinction.  There  b  a  very  cle* 
ver  little  disquisition  introduced  here  by  the  author,  on  the  very 
different,  and  almost  opposite  taste  in  eloquence  which  has  prcv 
Vailed  at  the  Bar  of  England  and  Ireland  respectively ; — the  one 
being  in  general  cold  and  correct,  unimpassioned  and  technical ; 
the  other  discursive,  rhetorical,  and  embellished  and  encumbered 
with  flights  of  fancy  and  appeals  to  the  passions.  These  pecu- 
liarities the  author  imputes  chiefly  to  the  difference  in  the  na« 
tional  character  and  general  temperament  oP  the  two  races» 
and  to  the  unsubdued  and  unrectificd  prevalence  6f  all  that  is 
characteristic  of  their  country  in  those  classes  out  of  which  the 
Juries  of  Ireland  are  usually  selected.  He  ascribes  them  also, 
in  part,  to  the  circumstance  of  almost  all  the  barristers  of  dis<« 
tinguished  ability  having  been  introduced,  very  early  in  life,  to  the 
fierce  and  tumultuary  arena  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
—the  Government  being  naturally  desirous  of  recruiting  their 
ranks  with  as  many  eflicient  combatants  as  possible  from  pcr- 
bons  residing  in  the  metropolis^-and  Opposition  looking,  of 
course,  to  the  same  great  seminary  for  the  antagonists  with 
whom  they  were  to  be  confronted.  We  cannot  say  that  cither  of 
these  solutions  is  to  us  very  satisfactory.  There  was  heat  enough 
certainly,  and  to  spare,  in  the  Irish  Parliament ;  but  the  bar* 
risters  who  came  there  had  generally  kindled  with  their  own  fire, 
before  repairing  to  that  fountain.  They  had  formed  their  man-t 
ner,  in  short,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  their  ardour,  be* 
fore  they  were  invited  to  display  it  in  that  assembly ; — and  it 
would  be  quite  as  plausible  to  refer  the  intemperate  warmth  of  the 
Parliamentary  debates  to  the  infusion  of  hot-headed  gladiators 
from  the  Bar,  as  to  ascribe  the  general  over-zeal  of  the  profesip 
sion  to  the  fever  some  of  them  might  have  caught  in  the  Se- 
nate. In  England,  we  believe,  this  effect  has  never  been  ob- 
JBerved — and  in  Ireland  it  has  outlived  its  supposed  causes — ^the 
Bar  of  that  country  being  still  as  rhetorical  and  impassioned  as 
ever,  tho^gh  its  Legislature  has  long  ceased  to  have  an  existence. 
As  to  the  effects  of  temperament  and  national  character,  we 
confess  we  are  still  more  sceptical — at  least  when  considered  as 
the  main  causes  of  the  phenomenon  in  question.  Professional 
peculiaidties,  in  short,  we  are  persuaded,  are  to  be  referred 
much  more  to  the  circi^mstanccs  of  the  profession,  than  to  the 
national  character  of  those  who  exercise  it;  and  the  more  re*- 
dundant  eloquence  of  the  Irish  bar,  is  better  explained,  pro- 
bably, by  the  smaller  quantity  of  business  in  their  courts,  thai^ 
\)Y  me  greater  vivacity  of  thei^  fancy,  or  the  warmth  of  theii* 
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hea^.  We  in  Scotland  htve  also  a  forensie  elo^ence  of  our 
own-^'inore  speculative)  discursive^  and  ambidous  than  that  cf 
Enjdand — ^but  less  poetical  imd  passionate  than  that  of  Ireland ; 
ana  the  peculiarity  mi^fat  be  plausiUy  ascribed,  here  also,  to  the 
imputed  character  of  the  nation,  as  distinguished  for  logical 
acuteness  and  intrepid  questioning  of  asthorityy  rathet  than  for 
richness  of  imagination^  or  promptitude  of  feeling.  We  do  not 
mean  to  deny  the  existence  or  the  operation  of  these  causes---  bilt 
we  .think  the  effect  is  produced  chiefly  by  others  of  a  more  vulgar 
description.  The  small  number  ci  Courts  and  Judges  in  £ng^ 
land — compared  to  its  great  wealth,  population,  and  business-^ 
has  made  brevity  and  despatch  not  only  important  but  indis- 
pensable qualifications  in  an  advocate  in  great  practice,^ — since  it 
would  be  physically  impossible  either  for  him  or  for  the  Courts 
to  get  through  their  business  without  them.  All  mere  omar- 
mental  speaking,  therefore,  is  not  only  severely  discountenanced, 
but  absolutely  debarred ;  and  the  modt  technical,  direct  and  an^ 
thoritative  views  of  the  case  alone  can  be  listened  to.  But 
jiMiicial  time^  to  use  the  language  of  Benthara^  is  not  of  the 
same  high  value,  either  in  Ireland  or  in  Scotland;  and  the 
pleaders  of  those  countries  have  consequently  given  way  to  tliatt; 
universal  love  of  long  speaking,  which  can  never  be  repressed 
by  any  thing  but  the  absolute  impossibility  of  indulging  it — 
while  their  prolixity  has  taken  a  di^rent  character,  not  so  much 
from  the  temperament  of  the  speakers,  as  from  the  difference 
of  the  audiences  they  have  generally  had  to  address. — In  Ire- 
land, the  greater  part  of  their  tediousness  is  bestowed  on  Juries 
— and  their  vein,  consequently,  has  been  more  popular. — With 
us  in  Scotland,  the  advocate  has  to  speak  chiefly  to  the  Judges 
— and  naturally  endeavours,  therefore,  to  make  that  impression 
by  subtlety,  or  compass  of  reasoning,  which  he  would  in  vain 
attempt,  either  by  pathos,  poetry,  or  jocularity. — Professional 
speakers,  in  short,  we  are  persuaded,  will  always  speak  as  long 
as  they  can  be  listened  to. — The  quantity  of  their  eloquence, 
therefore,  will  depend  on  the  time  that  can  be  aflorded  for  its 
display — and  its  quality  on  the  nature  of  the  audience  to  whicli 
it  is  addressed. 

But  though  we  cannot  admit  that  the  causes  assigned  by  tl^ij^ 
author  are  the  main  or  fundamental  causes  of  the  peculiadriiy  of 
Irish  oratory^  we  are  far  from  denying  that  there  is  much  in  it 
.of  a  national  character,  and  indicating  sometliing  extraordinary 
either  in  the  temper  of  the  people,  or  in  the  state  of  society  f^ 
^ong  them.  There  i$,  m  particular,  a  much  greater  Irascibility, 
with  its  usual  concooiitimts  of  coarseness  and  personality,  and  a 
much  more  Theatrical  tone,  o^  a  taste  fc^  forced  and  exaggerate 
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ad  sentiiiiefXtSy  ihan  wonM  be  tolarttted  €Q  tfai?  side  (^'the  clnair 
neL  .  Of  the  ibrmer  attribate*  the  coiitinaal,  and,  we  mast  say^ 
most  indecent  altercations  that  are  recorded  in  these<  volumes 
between  the  Bench  and  the  Bar,  are  certainly  the  most  fla- 
grant and  offensive  examples.  In  some  cases  tne  Judges  were 
perhaps  the  aggressors— but  the  violence  and  indecorum  is  al* 
most  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Counsel ;  and  the  excess  and  inr 
temperance  of  their  replies  generally  goes  &r  beyond  anythinff 
for  which  an  apology  can  be  found  in  the  provocation  that  haa 
been  given.  A  very  striking  instance  occurs  in  an  early  part 
of  Mr  Curran's  history,  were  he  is  said  to  have  observed, 
upon  an  opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Robinson,  ^  that  he  had 
never  met  with  the  law  as  laid  down  by  his  Lordship  in  any 
book  in  his  library ; '  and,  upon  his  Lordship  rejoining,  some- 
what scornfully,  ^  that  he  suspected  his  library  was  veiy  small,  .^ 
the  offended  barrister,  in  allusion  to  the  known  fact  of  tne  Judge 
having  recently  published  some  anonymous  pamphlets,  tlK)u^t 
fit  to  reply,  that  '  his  library  might  be  small,  but  he  thanked  heaven 
that,  among  his  books,  there  were  none  of  the  wretched  productions 
of  the  frantic  pamphleteers  of  the  day.  I  find  it  more  instructive^ 
iny  lord,  to  study  good  works  than  to  conipose  bad  ones ;  my  books 
may  be  few,  but  the  title-pages  give  me  the  writers'  names — my  shelf 
is  not  disgraced  by  any  of  such  rank  absurdity  that  their  very  authors 
are  ashamed  to  own  them.'  (p.  122.)  On  another  occasion,  wheu 
he  was  proceeding  in  an  argument  with  his  cha^'acteristic  im- 
petuosity, the  presiding  Judge  having  called  to  the  Sheriff^  tQ 
be  ready  to  take  into  custody  any  one  who  should  disturb 
the  decorum  of  the  Court,  the  sensitive  counsellor  at  cince  apr 
plying  the  notice  to  himself,  is  reported  to  have  broken  out 
into  the  following  incredible  apostrophe — *  Do,  Mr  Sheriff,'  re- 
plied Mr  Curran,  *  go  and  get  ready  my  dungeon  ;  prepare  a  bed  of 
straw  for  me  ;  and  upon  that  bed  I  shall  to-night  repose  with  more 
tranquillity  than  I  should  enjoy  were  I  sitting  upon  that  bench  with 
a  consciousness  that  I  disgraced  it, ' — Even  his  reply  to  Lord  Clare', 
when  interrupited  by  him  in  an  argument  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, seems  to  us  much  more  petulant  than  severe.  His  Lord- 
ship, it  seems,  had  admonished  him  that  he  was  wandering  from 
the  question ;  and  Mr  C.  after  soipe  general  observations,  re- 
plied, *  I  am  aware,  my  lords,  that  truth  is  to  be  sought  only  by 
slow  and  painful  progress :  I  know  also  ths^t  error  is  in  its  nature  flip- 
pant and  compendious  ;  it  hops  #ith  airy  and  fastidious  levity  over 
proofs  and  arguments,  and  perches  upon  assertion,  which'  it'  calls 
conclusion.  !«^To  Lord  Clare,  howeyer,  Mr  C.  had  every  possible 
temptation  to  be  intractable  and  impertinent.  But  even  to  his 
best  friends,  when  placed  on  the  seat  of  judgment,  he  could  not 
always  forbear'  a  similar  petulance*    Lord  Avonmore  was  al^ 


ways  most  lund  and  indolgent  to  faim* — ^but  was  sometimes  in  i3Mf 
habit  it  seems  of  checkmg  his  wanderings,  and  sometimes  <tf 
too  impatiently  anticipating  his  conclusions.  Upon  one  of  these 
occasions,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  solemn  argument,  we  are  caU«r 
ed  on  to  admire  the  following  piece  of  vulgar  and  farcical  stu-r 
{Hdity»  as  a  specimen  of  Mr  C/s  most  judicious  pleasantry « — <f  Pert 
haps,  my  LoiyI,  I  iun  etraying ;  but  you  must  impute  it  to  the  ext 
^treiue  agitation  of  xpy  mind.  I  have  just  witnessed  so,  dreadful  a  cir-> 
cumstance,  that  my  imagination  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
shock. " — His  lor46bip  was  now  all  attention.---"  On  my  way  to  courts 
my  lord,  a^  I  parsed  by  pne  of  the  markets,  I  observed  a  butcher 
proceeding  to  slaughter  a  calf.  Just  £i&  his  hapd  was  raised,  a  lovely 
Ijttle  child  approached  him  unperceived,  and,  terrible  to  relate — % 
still  see  the  life-blood  gushing  out — the  poor  child's  bosom  was  undef 

hiis  hand,  when  he  plunged  his  knife  into — into  " "  Into  the  bo-i 

som  of  the  child  ! "  cried  out  the  judge,  with  much  emotion — "  Into 
the  nech  of  the  catfy  my  lord ;  but  your  lordship  sometimes  antici- 
pates." 

But  this  is  not  quite  ftiir. — There  is  no  more  such  nonsense 
in  the  book — nor  any  other  Iricism  so  discreditable  to  the  taste 
either  of  its  iiero  or  its  author.  There  are  plenty  of  traits^ 
however,  that  make  one  blush  for  the  degradation,  and  shudder 
at  the  govemipent  of  that  magnificent  country. — One  of  the  most 
striking  is  supplied  by  an  event  in  the  early  part  of  Mr  C.'s 
professional  history,  and  one  to  which  he  is  here  said  to  have 
been  indebted  for  his  first  celebrity.  A  nobleman  of  great  weight 
and  influence  in  the  country — we  gladly  suppress  his  name, 
though  it  is  given  in  the  book — had  a  mistress,  whose  brother 
being  a  Catholic,  had,  for  some  offence  been  sentenced  to  eccle- 
siastical penance — ^and  the  young  woman  solicited  her  keeper 
to  use  his  influence  with  the  priest  to  obtain  a  remission.  His 
Lordship  went  accordingly  to  the  cabin  of  the  aged  pastor,  who 
came  bareheaded  to  the  door  with  his  missal  in  his  hand  ;  and 
after  hearing  the  application,  respectfully  answered,  that  the 
sentence  having  been  inlposed  by  the  Bishop,  could  only  be  re- 
laxed by  the  same  authority — arid  that  he  had  no  right  or  power 
-to  interfere  with  it.  The  noble  mediator  on  this  struck  the  old 
man  !  and  drove  him  with  repeated  blows  from  his  presence. 
The  priest  then  brought  his  action  of  damages — but  for  a  long 
time  could  find  no  advocate  hardy  enough  to  undertake  his 
cause; — and  when  young  Curran  at  last  made  offer  of  his  ser*^ 
vices,  he  was  blamed  and  pitied  by  all  his  prudent  friends  for 
feis  romantic  and  Quixotic  rashness.  These  facts  speak  volumes 
as  to  the  utter  pei'version  of  moral  feeling  that  is  produced 
by  uniust  laws,  and  the  habits  to  which  they  give  rise.  No  na* 
fion  IS  so  brave  or  so  generous  as  the  Irish, — and  yet  an  Irish 
nobleman  could  be  guilty  oS  the  brutality  of  striking  an  aged 
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C*  ^tf  wflhotit  dsrogfltlng  from  kk  dianity  or  bononr  s-«*'Na 
y  of  men  could  to  more  intrepid  mid  gaUiat  dian  tke  Isid^ 
•r»  of  the  Irish  bar ;  and  yet  it  was  thmght  too  dame  and 
presviBiptnous  for  any  of  them  to  assist  the  sufferer  in  oDtaba^ 
Hig  icedress  for  an  outrage  like  this.  In  England,  those  things 
sre  inconceivable ;  but  the  readers  of  Irish  Iristmy  are  awar«| 
that  where  the  question  was  between  Peer  and  PesMint— said 
still  more  when  it  was  between  Protestant  and  Cathdic — the 
barristers  had  otuse  for  apprehcfmion.  It  was  but  about  forty 
years  before,  that  upon  a  Catholic  bringing  an  action  for  the 
recovery  of  his  confiscated  estates^  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons publicly  voted  a  resoliitioh,  *  that  all  barristers,  solid*** 
'  tors,  attorneys,  and  proctors  who  should  be  concerned  for  him, 

*  should  be  considered  as  public  enemies ! '  This  was  in  1 735» 
In  1780,  however^  Mr  C  found  the  service  not  quite  so  daui- 
gerotts ;  and  by  ^eat  eloquence  and  exerti<m  extorted  a  reluc* 
tant  verdict,  and  30  guineas  of  damages  from  a  Protestant  Jury* 
The  sequel  of  the  affair  was  not  less  characteristic  In  the  first 
place,  it  involved  the  advocate  in  a  duel  with  a  witness  whom 
tie  had  rather  outrageously  abused — and,  in  the  next  place,  it 
was  thought  sufficient  to  justify  A  public  notification  to  him,  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  defendant,  that  his  audacity  should  be 
punished  by  excluding  him  from  all  professional  employment 
wherever  his  influence  could  extend.  The  insolence  of  such  a 
i^mmunication  might  well  have  warranted  a  warlike  reply.  But 
Mr  C*  expressed  his  contempt  in  a  gayer  and  not  less  effectual 
manner.  Pretending  to  misunderstand  the  tenor  of  the  message, 
he  answered  aloud,  m  the  hearing  of  his  friends,  ^  My  good 
f  »r,  you  may  tell  bis  loidship,  that  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  be 

*  proposing  terms  of  accommodation ;  for  afier  what  has  happen"* 

*  ed,  I  protest  I  think,  while  I  live,  I  shall  never  hold  a  bncn^fcnr 
^  him  or  one  of  his  family. '  The  threat,  indeed,  proved  as  im- 
potent as  it  was  pitiful ;  for  the  spirit  and  talent  which  the  young 
jcounsellor  had  displayed  through  the  whole  scene,  not  only 
•brought  him  into  unbounded  popularity  with  the  lower  orders, 
but  instantly  raised  him  to  a  distinguished  place  in  the  ranks  o( 
his  profession. 

In  178^  Mr  C.  got  a  silk  gown,  and  was  lH*ougfat  into  Par«^ 
liapient;  and  here  prc^erly  commences  the  Political  part  of  tb^ 
svork.  Nothing  can  be  so  deplorable  as  the  history  of  Ireland 
up  to  this  epoch — except  perhaps  a  ^part  of  its  history  since^ 
But  nothing  can  at  the  same  time  be  more  pregnant  with  wam^ 
|ng  and  instruction,  both  as  to  the  utter  hopelessness  of  repress^ 
ing  Discontent  by  Severity,  and  as  tOs  the  inefficacy  of  Parlia^ 
ineots  that  do  not  really  represent  the  sense  and  the  inteirests  of 
^  people^    If fland  wae  governed  f(»r  ceinturi^  by  a  ^atiye  f  im^^p 


immeiit-^biit  it  was  so  conslitated  as  to  Imveno  lympgitUy  i#itli 
the  body  of  the  population ;  and  her  worst  corropMns  mod  op^ 
pressionfi  were  those  that  originated  in  its  bosom*  Her  ral«rs^ 
too,  have  at  all  times  been  in  possession  of  an  orerwhrimmg 
forc^y  by  which  to  overbear  and  repress  every  appearance  of  rc^ 
distance;  and  they  have  used  it  without  measure  or  mercy-^but 
with  the  most  kxrientable  success.  The  great  modern  specifics 
for  preserving  tranquillity— coercion,  intimidation,  and  punish;* 
tnent— ^h^ye  been  lavishly  and  relentlessly  administered  in  f  re^ 
land,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  her  history  down  to  the  present 
day ;  and  the  result  has  been,  not  that  she  has  been  more  tran«- 
quii  than  the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  bnt  that  she  has  been 
far  more  agitated.  There  has  been  no  relaxation  of  the  reins 
of  authority  in  that  unhappy  country — ^no  w^ak-  compliances 
with  popfolar  inelmations — ^no  rash  neglect  of  popular  usurpai* 
tions«  The  Government  has  always  been  strong  and  jealousy 
imd  prompt  and  efficacious— ^nd  has  never  yet  had  to  reproach 
itself  with  itl**timed  lenity,  or  menaces  not  carried  into  execu-^ 
tion.  Martial  law,  and  military  execution  without  the  warrant 
f}{  any  law,  have  always  been  ready  to  combine  their  energies 
with  those  of  coercive  and  disqualifying  statutes  and  sweepii^ 
proscriptions;  and  spies-  and  informers  have  been  constantly 
employed  and  believed,  to  an  extent  elsewhere  unheard  of;  and 
the  consequence  has  been,  not  only  that  the  country  has  beea 
uniformly  misgoverned  and  oppressed— 'that  its  trade  and  asri'K 
culture  bare  been  incredibly  depressed,  so  that  its  revenue  has 
always  fallen  short  of  the  actual  expense  of  its  government — ^bnt 
that  it  has  been,  without  intermission,  in  a  state  of  the  most 
frightful  insecurity  and  disorder,  or  at  least  has  passed,  in^ 
ponetant  and  miserable  alternation,  from  the  gloomy  despair  of 
one  deffsated  insurrection  to  the  desperate  contrivance  of  an« 
other. 

if  these  facts  do  not  spl^ak  a  loud  memento  to  England— if 
they  do  not  afford  a  practical  answer  to  those  who  cry  out  ar 
gainst  all  reform,  and  think  peace  is  only  to  be  mdntained  by 
severity,  we  know  not  where  to  find  in  history  any  lessons  of 
authority ;  or  in  what  circumstances  to  look  for  a  nearer  parallel 
to  tJie  policy  that  is  now  in  question  among  ourselves..  There 
is  one  other  featurie  in  the  Irish  stoiy,  the  application  of  which 
we  most  earnestly  deprecate— but  which  it  is  necessary  to  state, 
in  order  to  show  the  nature  of  the  hazards,  and  the  measure  dr 
the  humiliation  with  which  such  policy  is  sore  to  be  attended. 
The  only  great  improvement  which  the  Government  received^ 
i*'as  effected  by  an  Armed  Insurrection,— and  wrung  by  force 
from  the  hands  of  those  rulers  by  whose  ju^^Ce  it  would  nevef 
fiayc  l^een  yie|d^ 
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it  isFfiCorcelj  necessary  to  mention  any  of  the  earlier  particulairi 
of  this  wretched  story.  It  was  at  the  .Revolution^  tbateraof  clorjr 
and  freedom  to  England,  that  the  humiliation  of  Irdandwa* 
consummated-^her  political  independence  openly  invaded-^h^r 
4rade  intentionally  depressed— ^and  fonv-fiftlis  of  her  population 
xiisfranchised*  and  exchided  from  all  public,  and  almost  all  prii- 
jvate  rights.  ^  The  law, '  it  was  publicly  stated  &om  the  Bench^ 
>  did  not  presume  a  Papist  to  exist  in  the  kingdom ;  nor  could 
^  they  breathe  but  by  the  sufferance  of  the -Govemm^ttit. '  The 
tiouse^  of  .Commons,  of  course,  was  a  mere  Committee  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Orange  faction:;  and,  as  if  to  make  the  modcery 
of  representation  more  ridiculous,  it  was  nenrer  dissolved ;  and 
the  members  held  their  seats  for  their  own  lives,  or  for  that  df 
the  monarch.  This  enormiti^  was  not  corrected  till  1767,  when^ 
the  octennial  bill,  limiting  the  endurance  of  Parliament  to  eight 
jrears,  was  introduoed  :by  the  English  minister,  to  the  great  in- 
dignation of  the  Perpetual  Senate.  But  the  dfieetof  this  was 
4)nly  to  transfer  the  task  of  oppression  from  a  domestic  Jaction  to 
the  more  pliant  dependants  of  the  English  Cabinet,  who  conti* 
siued  to  domineer  over  Ireland  as  a  conquered  country^  and  witb* 
out  disguise  to  sacrifice  her  interests  to  their  own;  The  American 
war  however,  at  last  brou^it  on  a  crisi&of  sufficing  whidi  in  pait 
operated  its  own  cure.  By  that  event,*  the  linen  trade  with  the 
colonies,  which  was  the  great  staple  of  Irish  indtistry,  was  at 
once  annihilated:;  and  the  exportation  dfJier  ]»rovisions,  die  on- 
ly other  branch  of  her  commerce,  was  relentlessly  interdicted  by 
the  English 'government,  lest  supplies  should  in  this  way  be  ob- 
tained by  the  revoked  colonies.  Thus  beggared  and  plunder- 
ed^ Ireland  was  next  denied  the  common  benefit  of  <protection; 
and  while  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  were  cruizing  round  her  shores, 
almost  the  whole  of  her  army  xwas  transported  to  the  Western 
tiemisphere,  dnd  her  ports  and  cities  left  defenceless,  to  the  mercy 
of  the  expected  invaders.  When,  in  this  extremity,  the  city  iS. 
Belfast,  and  the  great  adjoining  district,  applied  tor  some  mean^ 
of  defence,, the  answer  they  received  from  the  JGrovemment  was^ 
jthat  they  would  eaideavour  to  spnd  them  '  half  a  troop  of  dis- 
*'  mounted  horse,  and  half  a  c^npany  of  invalids  ! '  Tbe^citizen^ 
Avere  driyen,  thecefore,  to  arm  for  their  awn  protection,;  and  a 
4c;oi:ps  oilvolunteeir&was  speedily  formed  in  every  consider^le  place 
'of  <theJLtngdom.  The  occupation  was  congenial  to  the  martial 
•!charact€»*  of  the  people;  and  held  out,  for  tne  first  time,  a  show 
■of  national  ;power  and  independence  to  which  they  had  long 
;heen  strangeis.  The  associations  i^read  over  all  the  country 
Avith  incredible  rapidity;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year  I781j 
they  iiad  grown  to  a  ^reat  ,ariny,  of  not  ^ess  than  tiO,Q0O  m&if. 
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Tile  country,  of  coiifsi*,  "was  now  entirely  at  their  dtsposal;  and 
fhey  soon  began  to  feel  the  power  which  they  possessed,  and  re- 
solved not  to  separate  till  the  independence  of  Ireland  had  been 
secured,  'the  feeble  and  infatuatted  ministry,  whose  counsels 
had  by  this  time  lost  America^  and  sown  the  seeds  of  inextin- 
guishable  discontent  at  home,  looked  with  helpless  consternation 
at  the  ^ant  spectre  they  had  contributerf  to  raise.  They  brok^ 
lip,  howevery^  at  last,  in  thoir  own  weakness  and'  unpopularity  ; 
and  tbeiv  successors  handsomely  conceded  what  it  was  no  long- 
er practicable  to  withhold — renounced  the  legislative  pretensions 
of  England,  and  recognised  Ireland  as^  a  &ee  nation,-  with  a  le- 
gislature independent  and  supreme.- 

This  Revolution  however,  for  sueb  ih  olea^ly  wasy  was  more 
flattering  to  the  national  pride  of  Ireland,-  than  beneficial  to  th^ 
body  of  her  people.  The  Legislature,  ^ough  independent,  was^ 
fet  far  from  having  any  communi^  of  intevest  or  of  feeling  withr 
iXte  nation  at  large.  Lavish  creations,  and  i^  is  said  even  pur-^ 
chases  and  bargains,  had  filled  the  House  of  Lords  with  the 
devoted  adherents  of  the  English  ministry.  Out  of  the  SOO 
members  who  composed  the  House  of  Commons,  ^229  sate  for 
burghs,  in  almost  all  of  which  the  Orange  faction  either  domi- 
neered, or  the  influence  of  some  great  proprietor  was  despotical  j 
while  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  were  devoted  ta 
the  same  interest.  Then,  whatever  virtue  or  independence  might 
have  belonged  to  a  body  so  constituted,  was  assailed  by  a  larger 
^nd  more  profuse  dispensation  of  offices  and  pensions  than  haa 
been  known,  even  since,  in  the  sister  kingdom.  The  enormity 
of  the  Irish  pension  list  has  at  all  times  been  a  topic  ef  reproach 
to  the  general  Government;  and  MrCurran  himsetf  stated  openly, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  was  ready  to  prove  that  upL 
wards  of  100  of  his  ajiditoi's  held  places  or  pensions  from  the 
Government.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  net  much  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  one  of  the  first  questions  agitated  in  the  emnncr- 
pated  Parnament,i  should  have  been  that  of  Parliameniary  Re- 
KMrm-i-or  that  it  should  have  been  lost  by  a  vast  majority.  Mr 
Curran  first  distinguished  Iiimself  in  that  hopeless  c^nsc — and 
there  first  came  into  contact  with  an  antagotiUt,  whose  hostility, 
neither  generous  nor  placable,  pursued  him  through  the  remain- 
der of  their  jioint  lives — the  Attorney-General  Fitzgibbon,  after- 
wards Lord  Clare.. 

*  During  Mr  Curran's  first  years  at  the  bar  tbey  had  been  on  terms 

-of  polite  and  even  familiar  intercourse  ;  but  the  diasioiilarity  of  their 

public  characters,  the  high  aristocratic  arrogance  of  the  one,  and  the 

^l^opular  tenets  of  the  other,  soon  separatefi  them;  even  their  private- 

ftast^  and  habits  w<Nild  have  forhiddea  a  lasting  friendship..    jLo»l 
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Clar^  dd^ited  Kfemtire,  in  wMch  Mir  Cunw  wf  de%bted*  tim 
one  in  private  as  in  public  disdaioed  all  th^  arts  of  winning ;  he  waa 
sullen  or  overbearing,  and  when  he  condescended  to  be  jocular  was 
generally  offensive.  The  other  was  in  all  companies  the  reverse ; 
playful,  communicative,  and  conciliating,  Mr  Curran  never,  like  his 
more  haughty  rival,  regulated  his  urbanity  by  the  rank  of  his  compa- 
nions ;  or,  if  he  did,  it  was  by  a  diametrically  opposite  rule ;  the  more 
humble  the  person,  the  more  cautiously  did  he  abstain  from  inflicting 
pain.  For  all  those  lighter  talents  of  wit  and  fancy  which  Mr  Cur* 
ran  was  incessantly  and  almost  involuntarily  displaying,  Lord  Clard 
liad  a  real  or  an  afllected  contempt,  and  would  fain  persuade  himself 
that  they  were  incompatible  with  those  higher  powers  which  he  con« 
ttdered  could  alone  raise  the- possessor  to  an  equality  with  himself* 
Mr  Currati  was  perhaps  equally  hasty  in  umlerrating  the  abilities  of 
bis  antagonist.  Detesting  his  arbitrary  principles,  and  disgusted  witb 
his  unpopular  manners,  he  would  see  nothing  in  him  but  the  petC^ 
despot,  ascending  to  a  bad  eminence  by  obvious  and  unworthy  me« 
thods,  and  therefore  meriting  his  unqualified  hatred  and  invectivCf  * 
1. 196.  197. 

In  17S5»  those  conflicting  principles  broke  out  into  personal 
hostility.  Fitzgibbon  called  Curran  ^  a  puny  babbler;'  and 
be  retorted,  by  telling  him  that  *  his  argument  was  more  lik^ 

*  the  paltry  quibble  of  a  lawyer  than  the  reasoning  of  a  states- 

*  man,  ana  his  language  more  like  that  of  an  Attorney  particu'* 

*  lar^  than  an  Attorney  Gitieral ;  *  and  then  they  went  out,  like 
true  Irish  debaters,  and  finished  the  dispute  by  firing  a  brace  of 
pistols  at  each  other — but  left  the  field,  unlike  Irbb  combatantSp 
witli  sentiments  of  unabated  hostility. 

in  1786,  Mr  C.  made  one  ol*  his  best  Parliamentary  i^eeches 
on  the  Pension  list ;  of  the  ^irit  and  somewhat  excessive  liveli- 
ness of  which,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen. 

*  This  polyglot  of  wealth,  this  museum  of  curiosities,  the  pension 
list,  embraces  every  link  in  the  human  chain,  every  description  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  from  the  exalted  excellence  of  a  Hawke 
or  a  Rodney,  to  the  debased  situation  of  a  lady  who  humbleth  her* 
aelf  that  she  may  be  exalted.  But  the  lessons  it  inculcates  form  its 
greatest  perfection.  It'  teacheth  that  sloth  and  vice  may  eat  that 
bread  which  virtue  and  honesty  may  starve  for  after  they  have  earned 
it :  it  teaches  the  idle  and  dissolute  to  look  up  for  that  support  which 
they  aiie  too  proud  to  stoop  and  earn :  it  directs  the  minds  of  men  to 
an  entire  reliance  upon  the  ruling  power  of  the  State,  who  feeds  the  ra- 
vens of  the  royal  aviary  that  cry  continually  for  food:  it  teaches  them 
to  imitate  those  saints  on  the  pension  list  that  are  like  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  are  arrayed  like  So* 
lomon  in  his  glory:  in  fine,  it  teaches  a  lesson,  which  indeed  they 
fnigbt  have  learned  from  Epictetus,  that  it  is  sometimes  good  not  to 
\%  over  virtuous ;  it  shows,  that^  in  proportion  as  our  distresses  JB- 
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CM«»%  die  miuuficence  ^  the  Crowii  iocrefwes  Abo ;  in  propoctiiiii  a* 
•ur  clothes  «re  rent,  the  Royal  mantle  is  extended  over  us. 

**  But  notwithstanding  the  pension  liat,  like  charity,  covers  a  mul* 
titude  of  sins,  give  me  leave  to  consider  it  as  coming  home  to  the 
members  of  this  j^ouse ;  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  Crown,  in  ex- 
tending its  charity,  its  liberality,  its  profusion,  is  laving  a  foundatioa 
for  the  independence  of  Parliament ;  for  hereafter,  mstead  of  orators 
or  patriots  accounting  for  their  conduct  to  such  mean  and  unworthy 
persons  as  freeholders,  they  will  learn  to  despise  them,  and  look  only  to 
the  first  man  in  the  state ;  and  they  will  by  so  doing  have  this  secu- 
rity for  their  independence,  that  while  any  man  in  the  kingdom  has 
a  shilling  they  will  not  want  one. '   1. 2(H— ^206.  * 

In  17879  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  France,  from  which  there 
are  two  Or  three  letters  of  no  great  interest — the  most  remarkable 
^ing  in  them  being,  that  they  take  no  notice  of  the  political 
&|riBeiit  that  bad  by  ihat  time  begun  to  show  itself  in  that  coun- 
try. Soon  after  his  return,  he  received  a  visit  from  a  worthy 
dergyman  of  the  name  of  Boyse,  to  whose  kindness  he  bad  beai. 
indeoted  in  ^is  early  youth — the  opening  of  which  strikes  us  as 
extremely  characteristic  of  the  peculiarities  of  Irish  manners. 

^  Upon  the  morning  of  Mr  Boyste's  arrival  in  Dublin,  as  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Ely  Place,  he  was  met  by  his  friend,  who  was  proceeding  in 

Eeat  haste  to  the  courts,  and  had  only  time  to  welcome  him,  and  bid 
aa  defer  his  visit  till  the  hour  of  dinner.  Mr  Curcao  invited  a  number 
«f  the  eminent  men' at  the  bar  to  meet  Mr  Boyse ;  and  on  returning 
home  at  a  late  hour  from  court,  with  some  c^  bis  guests,  found  the 
dergvmaa,  still  in  his  travelling  dress,  seated  in  a  &miliar  posture  at 
di6  nre,  with  a  foot  resting  upon  each  side  of  the  grate.  '*  Well» 
•Jack,  *'  said  he,  turning  round  his  head,  but  never  altering  his  posi- 
tion, **  here  have  I  been  for  this  hour  past,  admiring  idl  the  fine 
things  that  I  see  around  me,  and  wondering  where  you  could  have 
got  them  all.  ^ — **  You  would  not  dare, "  returned  Mr  Curran,  deeply 
afiected  by  the  recollections  which  die  observation  called  up,  '^  to 
assume  such  an  attitude,  or  use  so  little  ceremony,  if  you  were  not 
conseious  that  every  thing  you  see  is  your  own.  Yes,  my  first  and 
best  of  friends,  it  is  to  you  that  I  am  indebted  for  it  all.  The  little 
boy  whose  mind  you  formed,  and  whose  hopes  you  animated,  profit- 
ing by  your  instructions,  has  risen  to  eminence  and* affluence:  but 
the  work  is  yours ;  what  you  see  is  but  the  paltry  stucco  upon  the 
building,  of  which  ytm  laid  the  foundation.  *'     L  2S2,  23S. 

Now, ,  all  this  might  have  done  very  well  in  a  tete-a*t^  be- 
tween the  two  friends ;  but  when  we  consider  it  as  their  debut, 
before  various  learned  Serjeants  and  other  Primates  of  the  bar, 
assembled  on  the  occasion,  we  think  no  Englishman  can  avoid 
feeling  that  the  speech  of  the  clergyman  is  rude  and  indelicate^ 
and  that  of  his  friend  dreadfully  too  theatrical  to  be  tolerated  iit 
private  society. 
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'  The  stdrtriy  debates  6f  1769,  and- the  vote  o^  the  Irish  Pat'*. 
liament,  offering  the  regency  of  th^r  kingdom  to  the  Pritidfe 
of  Wales^  unfettered  by  any  limitation^,  are  stifficiently  known; 
'The  ihotives  which'  led  so  gteat  jf  majotify  of  that  dutiful 
*and  stibmisdve  legislature  to  take  part  dn  this  occasion  against 
^that  tninistry  to  which  they  haa  hitherto  been  so  laudably 
devoted,  are  rather  hinted  at  than  spokeri  out  by  the  autHor 
before  us.  In  so  far  as  we  can  gather  his  opinion,  however, 
from  the  vague  and  cautious  expressions  he  Jias  employed,  we 
take  it  to  be,  that  their  great  object  being  personal  gain  anijl 
advancement,  they  concluded,  that  upon  tbi^  occasion  it  woulidt 
-probably  be  better  served  by  securing  the  favour  of  the  .new  so- 
.vereign,  than  by  adhering  to  a  party  with  whom  hei  was  likely 
to  be  dissatisfied;  and  accordingly,  with  a  few  honourable  ex- 
.ceptions,  including  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  the  Ponsonby^ 
-they  returned  to  their  allegiance^  a^  soon  as  the  King's  recovery 
destroyed  their  golden  hopes,: — and  testified,  by  their  zealous 
and  devoted  compliances^  the  sincerity  of  their  penitence  for 
'  this  occasional  error.  On  a  motion  .for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
,Lo^i*d  Lieutenant,  for  his  early  communication  of  his  Majesty's 
illness,  Mr  Curran,  who  contended  that  it  had  been  unduly  de- 
layed, observed,  among  other  thing*— 

.  *  For  my  part,  I  am  hut  little  avense  to  accede  to*  the  ^aitiment 
-of  an  honourable  friend  who  observed,  that  He  was  soon  to  leave 
:U8,  and  that  it  was  harsh  to  refuse  him  even  a  smaller  civility  thait 
.every  predecessor  for  a  century  had  got.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  op 
^pose  his  being  borne  away  from  us  in  the  common  hearse  of  his  poli- 
tical ancestors ;  I  do  not  wish  to  pluck  a  single  faded  plume  froiii  the 

*  canopy,  nor  a  single  lag  of  velvet  that  might  flutter  on  die  palh 
'Let  us  excuse  his  manners  if  he  could  not  help  them  ;  let  us  pass  by 
a  little  peculation,  since,  as  an  honourable  member  says,  it  was  for 
<  his- brother ;  and  let  us  rejoice  that  his  kindred  were  not  more  nu- 
merous.  .  But  I  cannot  agree  with  my  learned  friend  who  defends  the 

.  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  on  the  present  occasion.  He  has  abused 
his  trust  by.  proroguing  the  two  Houses,  and  has  disposed  of  every 

•  office  that  became  vacant  in  the  interval,  besides  reviving  others  that 
'had  been  dormant  for  years.     Yet  the  honourable  member  says  he 

acted  the  part  of  a  faithful  steward.  I  know  not  what  the  honours- 
able  member's  idea  of  a  faithful  steward  is  ;  I  will  tell  him  mine.     A 

^ood  steward,  if  his  master  was  .visited  by  infirmity  or  by  de^th,  would 
secure  every  article  of  his  effects  for  his  heir  ;  he  woudd  enter  into  no 
conspiracy  with  his  tenants;  he  wonld  remember  his  benefactor,  and 
not  forget  his  interest.  I  will  also  tell  him  my  idea  of  a  faithless,  uib> 
principled  steward.  He  would  avail  himself  of  the  moment  of  family 
distraction :  while  the  filial  piety-  of  the  son  was  attending  the.  sick- 

T)cd  of  the  father,  or  mourmng  over  his  grave,  the  faithless  steward 
I 
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would  turn  the  mdancholy  interval  to  his  private  proAt ;  he  WcniA 
rememlier  his  own  interest,  and  forget  his  benefactor ;  he  would  en- 
deavour to  obliterate  or  conceal  the  title-deeds ;  to  promote  cabals 
among  the  tenants  of  the  estate ;  he  would-load  it  with  fictitious  in- 
cumbrances ;  he  would  reduce  it  to  a  wreck,  in  order  to  leave  the 
plundered  heir  no  resource  from  beggary,  except  continuing  him  in  A 
trust  which  he  had  been  vile  enough  to  betray.  *    pp.  244^^. 

This  may  appear  to  be  fiery  enoueh ;  but  A  still  better  idea 
of  the  inflamed  tone  of  discussion  wiidti  then  prevailed  in  that 

^  gssembly;  may  be  obtained  from  the  account  which  is  given  of 
another  debate  which  took  place  the  year  after,  on  &  motion  of 
Mr  Currants,  for  an  address  against  a  late  increase  in  the  officers 
and  salaries  of  the  Board  of  Stamps  and  Accounts*  In  intro-^ 
dncing  this  motion,  Mir  C.  observed — 

,^  Sir,  I  bring  forward  an  act  of  the  meanest  administration  that 
ever  disgraced  this  country.  *  I  bring  it  forward  as  one  of  the  threads 
by  which,  united  with  others  of  similar  texture,  the  vermin  of  the 
meanest  kind  have  been  able  to  tie  down  a  body  of  strength  and  im- 
portance. Let  me  not  be  supposed  to  rest  here ;  when  the  mur- 
derer left  the  mark  of  his  bloody  hand  upon  the  wall,  it  was  not  the 
trace  of  one  finger,  but  the  whole  impression  which  convicted  him. 
— -I  bring  forward  this  motion,  not  as  a  question  of  Finance,,  not  as 
a  question  of  regulation,  but  as  a  Penal  inquiry ;  and  the  people  will 
now  see  whether  they  are  to  hope  for  help  within  these  walls,  or,  turn-, 
ing  their  eyes  towards  Heaven,  they  are  to  depend  on  God  and  their 
own  virtue.  I  rise  in  an  assembly  of  three  hundred  pei'sons,  one 
hundred  of  whom  have  places'  or  pensions  ;  I  rise  in  an  assembly,  one 
third  of  whom  have  their  ears  sealed  against  the  complaints  of  thei 
pe<^le,  and  their  eyes  intently  turned  to  their  own  interest ;  I  rise, 
before  the  whisperers  of  the  treasury,  the  bargainers  and  runners  of 

'  the  Castie ;  I  address  an  audience,  before  whom  was  held  forth  the 
doctrioe,  diatthe  Crown  ou^^^r  to  use  its  influence  on  this  House* 
This  confession  was^  not  niade  frb^'  constraint ;  it  came  from  a  coun- 
try gentlemaci,  deservedly  high  in  the  confidence  of  adnunistration, 
for  he  gave  up  other  confidence  to  obtain  theirs.  »->  I  know  I  am. 
speaking  too  plain ;  but  which  is  the  more  honest  physician,  he  who^* 
lulls  his  patient  Into  a  fatal  security,  or  he  who  poitits  out  the  danger 
and ,  the  remedy  of  the  disease  ?  —  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  bad- 
men  of  great  talents  should  endeavour  to  enslave  a  people ;  but,  wheii- 

^  I  see  folly  uniting  with  vice,  corruption  with  imbeciUty,  men  with-, 
out  talents  attempting  to  overthrow  our  liberty— my  indignation  riseSi 
at  the  presumption  and  audacity  of  the  attempt.  That  such  men 
should  creep  into  power,  is  a  fatal  symptom  to  the  constitution :  the 
political,  like  the  material  body,  when  near  its  dissolution,  often 
bursts  out  in  swarms  of  vermin.  — *  In  this  administration  a  place  may 
be  found  for  every  bad  man,  whether  it  be  to  distribute  the  wealth 
of  the  treasury,  to  vote  in  the  House,  to  whisper  and  to  bargmu^  ^^ 
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Mmf  attlie  ^ocW  abifril^Ce  dib  exits  and  entrancet  tff  j^onrmetDbfrv; 
to  mark  whether  they  eai<tv  tTV^ir  wUges^— whether  it  be  for  the  hireling^ 
^ho  comes  for  hid  hire,  ov'for  the  dMmken  aidde*camp  whd' tag- 
gers In  a  brotbisK  --«  lir  fK\^  efyiititry,  Sir,  our  King  is  not  a  residl^ni  r 
the  beHnr  of  royalfy  is  often  refi^cfed'  through  a  medium,  which  sheds' 
but  a  kind  of  ^Sastrous  twilight,  servhig  crhly  to  assist  robbers  and* 
plunderers.  We  Ifeve  no  security  inp  the  tinlents,  or  responsibility  of 
aRi  Irish  ministry :  hijuries^  which  the  English' (Constitution  would  ea« 
sily  repel  may  Kere  be  fatal.  I  therefore*  ciall  upon*  you  to  exert 
yourselves,  to' heave  off  the  vife  incumbrances  ^arha¥«e  been  laid 
Upon  you.  I  call  you  not  as  to  a  measure  of  finance  or  regulation, 
but  to  a  criminal  accusation;  which  you  inay  follow  witb  punisb- 
raent.  *    pp.  256-263.  • 

In  answer  to  this  speech,  neither  argument  nor  explantttion  wa» 
offered ;  but  the  party  abuse  was  pretty  well  mad^^  up  by  personal 
invective.  Sir  Boyle  Roche  having  observed*—*  that  not  bein^ 
^  iteed  to  deai  out  sonrrility  by  the  yard  to^  the  highest  bidder— ^ 

*  not  having  beert  bred  a  pettifogger,  or  a  Newgate  solicitory 

*  he  wafs  hardly  able  to  follow  the  learned  gentleman  through: 
*•  the  long  winclings  of  his  declamation'; — and aftdr resenting,' 
in  the  same  dignined  styfe,  the  insinuations  madb  against  the* 
military  retainers-  of  the  Court,  actually  ctmcliided  by  recom- 
mending it  to  his  antagonist  to  take  a  little  more  care  of  his  ex« 
pressions, '  lest  some  of  those  gentlemen  might  speak  to  him  oii- 
^  the  subject  in  another  place  *  I  The  threat  was  not  altogether 
wfthout  meaning  *f  for,  a  few  days  after,  ](lr  C.  was  insulted  in^ 
the  street  by  one  of  the  lower  tools  of  the  Governiiientr  nnd,  onf^ 
applying,  to  Major  Hobart^  then  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,* 
for  his  dismissal,  an  angry  correspondence  ensued',  whicl>>  ter<^ 
minated  as  usual  in  a  duel,  in  which  neither  part^  received  an^ 
injury.  We  really  cannot  say  that  Mr  C^  seems  to  haw  beei» 
justinable  in  pushing  the  matter  to  that  fatal  extremity. 

Lord  Clare  was  now  raided  to  the  peei'age,  and  made  Cban« 
eellor ;— ai^d'  unworthily  remembering,  in  that  exalted  situation^ 
themortifieations  of  the  AttJomey- general,  proceeded  ta  revenge* 
the  wounds  he>biii^  received  in  the  Senate,  bv  eictluding  Mr  G. 
from  all  practiee  in  his  Court— a  pitiful  ana  fbigrant  abuse- of 
the  judicial  function,  for  which,  if  the  facts  be  as  stated  in  the 
Work  before  us,  he  lias  never  been  sufficrently  reprobated. — Mr 
C*is  said  to  have  lost  upwards  of  lOOO/.  a  year  by  jthis  paltry 
piece  of  Vindictiveness.—0e  persisted,  however,  with  unabatea 
apirit,  to  expose  the  manifold  corruptions  of  that  wretched  Go- 
"Vernment.^  And  in  i '79 1,  in  bringing  forward  a  motion  as.to  the 
aale  of  peerages,  observed^  .  « 

'  I  have  proof,  and  I  stake  my  character  on  producing  such  evt-t 
dfence  to>  a  committee,  as  shall  fully  and  incontrovertibly  establish- Uie 
isifX^  ihaif  a  wntraU  has  icen  entered  into  mth  the  present  ministers^  im 
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faint  to  the  peerage  cMain  persons^  on  conMiion  ^  their  purchasing  at 
tettain  mtmber  ^f  ieais  in  this  House.  *    I.  pp.  9SS%  296» 

The  charge  Was  afterwards  followed  up  by  Mr  Grattan,  whd 
expr^sed  himself  in  the  following  emphatic  terms. 

<<  We  charge  them  (the  ministers)  publicly,  in  the  face  of  Amt 
country,  with  making  corrupt  agreements  for  the  sale-  of  peera^^es  i 
for  doing  which«  we  say  that  they  are  impeachable :  We  charge  them 
with  corrupt  agreements  for  th^  disposal  of  the  moUey  arising  from 
the  sale,  to  purchase  for  the  servants  of  the  Castle^  seats  In  the  ajsembhf 
of  the  peojaie ;  for  which  we  say  that  they  are  impeachable :   We 
charge  ihem  with  committing  these  offences,  not  in  one,  nor  in  two» 
but  in  many  instances ;  for.  which  complication  of  offences  we  say 
that  they  are  impeachable ;  guilty  of  a  systematic  endeavour  to  un- 
dermine the  constitution,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land.     Wei 
pledge  ourselves  to  convict  them ;  we  dare  them  to  go  into  an  in- 
quiry ;  we  do  not  affect  to  treat  them  as  other  than  Public  Malefac^ 
tors  ;  We  Kpeak  to  them  in  a  style  of  the  most  mortifying  and  huoiili-' 
ating  defiance ;  we  pronounce  them  toi  be  pMi6  Criminals.    Will  they 
dare  to  deily  the  charge  ?    X  call  upon  and  dare  the  ostensible  mem- 
ber to  rise  in  his  place  and  say,  on  his  honour,  that  h^  does  not  be- 
lieve such  corrupt  agreements  have  taken  place.     I  wait  for  a  specific 
answer.  "     Major  Hobart  avoided  a  specific  answer.     Six  days  after» 
Mr  Grattan,  alluding  to  tJiese  charges,  observed,  <^  Sir,  I  have  been 
told  it  was  Dai4  that  I  should  have  been  stopped,  should  have  been 
expelled  the  Commons,  should  have  b^en  delivered  up  to  the  bar  of 
the  Lords  for  the  expressions  deliv.ered  that  day^    I  will  repeat  what 
I  said  that  day. "     After  reciting  the  charge^  seriatim  in  the  same  , 
words,  he  thus  concluded,  '*  I  repeat  these  charges  now,  and  if  any 
thing  more  severe  was  on  a  former  occasion  expressed,  I  beg  to 
be  reminded  of.it,  and  I  will  again  repeat  it.     Why  do  you  not  ex- 
pel m'e  now  ?     Why  not  send  me  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  ?     Wberer 
is  your  adviser?    Going  out  of  the  House  I  shall  repeat  my  senti- 
menta,  that  bis  Majesty's  Ministers  are  guilty  of  impeachable  of- 
fences ;  and  advancing  to  tl>e  bar  of  the  Lords,  I  shall  repeat  these 
aentiments :  and  if  the  Tower  is  to  be  my  habitation,  I  will  there  me- 
ditate the  impeachment  of  these  Ministers,  and  return,  not  to  capi- 
tulate, but  to  punish.     Sir,  I  think  I  know  myself  well  enough  to' 
aayy  that  if  called  forth  to  suffer  in  a  public  cause,  I  will  go  further 
than  my  prosecutors  both  in  virtue  and  in  danger. "    pp.  296-^299»' 
Note. 

We  appiroath  now  to  the  most  appalling)  and  most  instructive 
part  of  our  domestic  history — to  the  proeeedii^  which  led  to 
the  reb^Kpn  of  l7dB— *the  measures  adopted  to  suppress  that 
rebellion,  and  the  consequences  by  which  they  have  been  fol- 
lowed. In  1794,  the  discontent  of  that  unhappy  nation  wasr 
extreme,  and  almost  universal.  Previous  to  1782^  it  had  beert 
telentlessly  domineered  over  by  the  English  Parliaments  iwhI 
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since  that  timeby  tbe  English  Cabinet  The  absolute  domi- 
nion and  uncontrolled  dispo$al  of  its  interests  had  been  transr 
ferred  from  a  foreign  Legi^ature  to  tbe  Executive ;  and  its  own 
Parliament  had  become  more  than  ever  estranged  from  all  par*- 
ticipation  in  its  sentiments,  and  all  regard  for  its  conceitis. 
The  excitement  of  the  French  revolution,  and  perhaps  of  its 
emissaries,  conspired,  with  those  permanent  and  concurring 
causes  of  dissatisfaction,  to  give  a^  alarming  aspect  to  the  gene- 
ral discontents. 

*  The  adherents  of  the  Administration,  and  their  opponents,  were 
agreed  upon  the  fact  of  the  universal  discontent,  and  upon  the  dan- 
gers that  it  threatened ;  but  they  differed  widely  upon  the  measures 
that  should  be  adopted  for  the  restoration  ef  repose. 

^  The  first  were  determined  to  use  coercion.  They  seemed  to 
think  that  pepular  excesses  ar^  almost  solely  the  people's  own  crea* 
tiou — ^that  they  are  naturally  prone  to  disadBPection — that  complaints 
of  grievances  are  resorted  to  as  a  mere  pretext  to  gratify  this  pro- 
pensity ;  and,  consequently,  that  a  provident  Government 'should  vi- 
gorously resist  every  movement  of  discontent,  as  the  fearful  tokens 
of  projected  revolution.  In  coiiformity  with  these  opinions,  it  ap- 
peared to  them  that  Terror  alone  cquld  tranqj||illize  Ireland ;  and, 
therefore,  that  every  method  of  impressing  upon  the  public  mind  the 
power  of  the  State,  no  matter  how  'unpopular  their  nature,  or  how 
adverse  to  the  established  securities  of  the  subject,  should  be  adopted 
and  applauded  as  measures  of  salutary  restraint. 

^  The  truth  and  expediency  of  tln^se  doctrines  were  as  firmly  de« 
nied  by  Others,  who  maintained  that  conciliation  alone  could  appease 
the  popular  ferment.  —  No  well  governed  people  will  desire  to  ex- 
'  change  real  and  present  blessinfgs  for  the  danger  and  uncertainty  of 
remote  and  fantastic  spectdations :  and  if  ever  they  ase  found  to  com- 
mit their  lives  and  fortunes  to  such  desperate  experiments,  it  is  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  that  they  are  badly  goiremed,  and  that  their 
sufferings  have  impelled  them  <*  to  rise  up  in  vengeance,  to  rend 
their  chains  upon  the  heads  of  their  oppressors. "  • —  Let  Irehmd  be 
saved  from  the  possibility  of  such  a  crisis.  The  majority  of  its  peo- 
ple are  in  a  state  of  odious  exclusion,  visiting  them  in  hs  daily  con- 
sequences with  endless  insults  and  privations,  which,  bdng  lAinute 
and  individual,  are  only  the  more  intolerable.  Would  it  not  he  #ise, 
'  then,  to  listen  to  their  claim  of  equal  privileges,  which,  if  granted, 
would  give  you  the  strongest  security  for  their  loyalty  ?  Ther#  ate 
'  other  grievances— -the  notoriouis  corruption  of  the  Legislature-^-the 
enormity  of  the  pension  list — and  many  more  ;«-of  these  the  nation 
complains,  and  seems  determined  to  be  heard.  -^  The  people  seem 
iaclmed  to  turbulence ;  but  treat  it  as  a  ^sease,  rather  than  avengtf 
H  as  a  crime.  Between  a  State  and  its  subjects  there  should  be  no 
•Qly  punctilio ;  their  errors  can  never  justify  yours :  you  may  coerce 
w^jwx  may  pass  intemperate  law^  and  erect  unheard  of  tribunals,  tf 
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iHiiiish'wbat  you  should  have  averted — ^you  may  go  on  to  decimate^ 
but  you  will  never  tranquillize. '    L  pp.'  SOO — 305. 

In  this  crisis,  Mr  C.  made  the  first  of  those  great  professional 
speeches  on  which  his  fame  has  since  mainly  rested,  in  defence 
of  Mr  Hamilton  Rowan^  accused  of  publishing  a  seditious  ad- 
dress to  the  revolted  Irishmen.  This  speech,  which  we  are  ra- 
ther inclined  to  think  the  best  that  he  ever  delivered,  was  re- 
cerved  with  the  most  rapturous  applause;  but  the  Jury  found 
the  defendant  guilty — and  he  was  sentenced  to  fine  and  impri- 
sonmfent.  The  following  particulars  are  too  honourable  to  Mr 
C.  to  be  suppressed. 

^  It  should  be  mentioned  here,  that  from  the  year  1789,  frequent 
attempts  were  made  by  the  adherents  of  the,administration  jto  detach 
Mr  Curran  from  the  party,  which  he  had  formally  joined,  at  that 
period,  li^very  motive  of  personal  ambition  was  held  out  to  allure 
him,  and  all  the  influence  of  private  solicitations  exerted,  but  in  vain. 
About  this  time,  when  the  general  panic  was  daily  thinning  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition,  his  most  intimate  and  attached  friend,  the  late 
Lord  Kilwarden  (then  the  Attorney  General)  frequently  urged  him 
to  separate  himself  iVom  a  hopeless  cause,  and  to  accept  the  rewards 
and  honours  that  were  so  open  to  him.  Upon  ono  occasion,  when 
Mr  Curran  was  confined  by  illness  to  his  bed,  that  gentleman  visited 
him,  and  renewing  the  subject,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  implored  him  to 
consult  his  interest  and  his  safety.  *'  I  tell  you  (said  he)  that  you 
have  attached  yourself  to  a  desperate  faction,  that  will  abandon  you 
at  last ;  with  whom  you  have  nothing  to  expect  but  danger  and  dis- 
appointment. With  us,  how  different  would  be  your  condition  i — { 
ask  for  no  painful  stipulations  on  your  part,  only  say  that  you  would 
accept  of  office — my  situation  will  probably  soon  be  vacant  for  you, 
and  after  that,  the  road  would  be  clear  before  you. "  This  proof  of 
private  affection  caused  Mr  Curran  to  weep,  but  he  was  unshaken. 
He  replied,  "  that  he  knew»  better  than  his  friend  could  do,  the  men 
with  whom  he  was  associated ;  that  they  were  not  a  desperate  facr 
tion ;  that  their  cause  was  that  of  Ireland  ;  and  that,  even  though  it 
should  eventually*  be  branded  with  the  indelible  stigma  of  failure,  he 
should  never  regret  that  it  was  with  such  men,  and  such  a  cause,  that 
he  had  linked  his  final  destinies. ''   L  Sl&^391. 

The  next  trial  was  that  of  the  Rev.  W.  Jackson,  for  high 
treascm ;  who,  bdng  convicted,  swallowed  poison  when  brought 
up  for  judgment,  and  fell  down  and  di^d  in  the  face  of  the 
courtj  before  sentence  could  be  pronounced !  Though  convict- 
ed on  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  doubt  of  his  guilt ;  and  yet  the  author  before  us  has  re- 
>  corded  a  trait  of  his  conduct  which  seems  worthy  of  innocence^ 
While  in  prison,  before  his  trial,  he  was  frecjuently  indulged 
with  the  visits  of  his  fjri^nds, 
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.  *  A  short  time  before  his  trial,  one  of  tHese  remained  with  hub  to 
a  very  late  hour  of  the  night.  When  he  wa^  about  to  depart,  Mr 
Jackson  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  place  where  the  gaoleir  usual- 
ly waited  upon  such  occasions,  until  all  his  prisoner't;  visitors  should 
have  retired.  They  found  the  gaoler  in  a  profound  sleep,  and  the 
keys  of  the  prison  lying  beside  him.  ^*  Poor  fellow ! "  said  Mr  Jack- 
son, taking  up  the  keys,  **  let  us  not  disturb  him ;  I  have  already 
been  too  troublesome  to  him  in  this  way. ''  He  accordingly  proceed- 
ed with  his  friend  to  the  outer  door  of  the  prison,  which  he  opened* 
Here  the  facility  of  escaping  naturally  struck  him, — he  became  deep- 
ly agitated;  but  after  a  moment's  pause,  ^*./  couldMoity**  said  he, 
'*  but  what  would  be  the  consequences  to  you,  and  to  the  poor  fel- 
low within,  who  has  been  so  kind  to  me ?  No !  let  merather meet 
my  fate.  "  He  £aid  no  iftore ;  but,  locking  the  prison  door  again,  re* 
turned  to  his  apartment. '     I.  pp.  324-,  325.  Note* 

This  case,  nowever,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  settled 
tlic  pointy  that  in  Ireland  a  man  may  be  convicted  of  treasoa 
pn  thp  testimony  of  a  single  witness.  When  .the  English  sta-* 
i(utes,  requiring  two,  were  adopted  in  that  country,  those  do* 
claratory  clauses  were  omitted ;  and  the  question  caine  therefore 
to  be,  whether,  on  the  old  common  law,  two  witnesses  had  not 
always  been  necessary  for  such  a  conviction.  Lord  Coke  had 
^iven  a  clear  opinion  in  the  affirmative;  hut  Foster  and  Haw- 
Jtihs  thought  differently.  There  had  been  no  trial  for  treason 
in  Irelanu  for  upwards  of  a  century^  and  the  point  had  never 
before  occurred.  It  was  determined,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
in  conformity  with  the  more  recent  authorities ;  though  nothing 
can  be  more  revolting  than  such  an  anomaly  in  the  constitution- 
al law  of  two  unitea  kingdoms — ai^d  nothing  more  disgusting 
than  the  scenes  to  which  this  decision  sppedily  gave  rise  in  the 
least  fortunate  of  tlie  two.     The  principlci  it  is  manifest,  cannot 

Eosfeibly  be  right  in  both  :  and  the  English  prisoner  must  either 
ave  too  many  privileges,  or  the  Irish  too  few.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  listen  to  the  suggestion,  that,  f)*om  the  state  pf  so- 
ciety in  Ireland,  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  Cfrown  this  addi- 
tional security  : — For  the  same  disordered  of  deprived  state  of 
niorality  which  renders  treason  probable,  is  stirf  ptpre  likely  to 
produce  false  accusations ;  and  whoever  will  read  the  State  Trials, 
either  in  England  or  Ireland,  will  find  that  Treason  and  Per- 
jury Jtave  akvai/s  bee^n  corUemporan/i  cri7Ji€S^  and  that  the  dangers 
of  the  crown  and  of  the  subject  have  uniformly  been  recipro- 
cal. But  if  the  question  were  doubtful  upori  theory,  the  subse- 
quent experience  of  Ireland,  we  think,  must  have  settled  it  with 
all  candid  minds.  In  six  trials  which  unhappily  took  place  in 
tliree  years  after  that  of  Jackson,  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  de- 
pended on  tiie  credibility  of  a  single  witness ; — anq,  as  wets  uh 
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^eed  to  bare  b^n  expected,  and  will  alwaif^^  the  case^  under 
.such  a  rale  x>f  l^w,  Xhese  witnesses  '  were  all  of  ^em  men  jof  Jjlighted 
.reputaticm.  It  was  not  niereLy  that  tbey  had  been  aocoroplices  in 
the  xrimes  which  they  came  to  denouivce ;  and  thati  finding  t|he  spe- 
'jculati«n  .dangerous  ,and  unprofitable,  they  endeavoured  to  i>et^ieve 
^heir 'Credit  and  icircumstances,  by  setting-up  as  **  loyal  apostates/' 
Deeper  far  was,  if  not  their  legal  offence,  their  moral  depravity. 
Creadfiul  were  Xhf^  ^(ionfeBsions  of  guilt,  of  dishonour,  and  irreligioo, 
.extactedJciom  these  wretches..  If  their  direct  examination  prodiicod 
01  listwof  the  prisoners'  crimes,  as  regularly  .^id  tiieir  cross- examina- 
,tion  elicit  a  darker  catalogue  of  their  own.  in  the  progress  #£  their 
career  from  participation  to  discovery,  all  theitender  charities  of  life 
were  abused — every  sacred  tie  r^ent  asur^er.  The  agent,  by  the 
ambiance  of  fidelity^  extracted  the  secret  ol'  his  dient  and  bis  friend* 
.and  betrayed  him  !  The  spy  jresort^d  Xo  the  habitation  of  his  victim, 
and,  while  sharing  his  hn^itality,  and  .fondling  his  children,  iw^is  me- 
ditating his  ruin.  Here  was  |p  jbe  seen  the  wjld  atheist^  w,lio  ha4 
.gloried  in  his  incredulity,  .enjoying  a  lucid  •inter,val  :of  laith,  to  s(amp 
.a  legal  'value  on  bis  oath-!— there  the  dishonest  Jealer,  the  acknow- 
Jej^ed  perjureT)  .the  future  murderer. '    X.  pp.  339 — 341. 

!Pive  of  the  unhappy  victims,  in  the  cases  we  have  alluded  to^ 
(perished  by  this  polluted  te.stimon3^  ,In  the  case  of  finney  in 
1  ?98,  the  infamy  of  tlie  only  witness — on  whose  accusatipn  J^^ 
Jeeu  otfi.er  persons  were  at  thait  moaieiijt  in  .prison)-— was  made  so 
appareut  to  the^ury,  that,  even  in  .tbe. citation  of  that  distract* 
^d  tiine,  .(hey  were  compelled  ,to  jreject  it,  and  acguit^qd  the 
prisoijej;.  Tie  witncjss^  a  ,shprt  time  after,  was  arraigned  and 
xonyioUnl  of  murder,  and  suiFered  accordingly. 

In4w[97,  Mr  Curran  and  bisifriends  made  a  last  appeal  to 
Parliament  in  behalf  of  a  moi-exgnqiliatory  system  uif -proceeds 
ing.  Xbe  ;reports  of  Parli^^mept^ry  Committees  'bad  by  this 
time  ascertained  <he  existence,  not  only  of  general  discontent, 
fbut  of  formidable  association!^.(i;endcred.secret  iwihe  restrictions 
^n  .meeting. and jppblisbingethat  had  been  recently  enacted),  who 
professed  a  desire  fiu*  .Reforni  and  Catholic  Emancipation,  but 
were  supposed  to  contempUte  a  radicaljrevolution  in  the  govern- 
inent.  The  ministers.contendql,  that  in  these  circumstances  the 
jonly  way  to  pr^erve  ibe  peace  of  the  country,  was  to  show  no 
.toleration  to  the  di^aflfected  or  any  of  their  pretexts,  but  topra- 
<;eed  against  them  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  severity.;-^ 
^nd  that  to  listen  to  tlieir  pretended  petitions  for  reform  or  e^ 
mancipation,  would  only  be  to  show  their  own  .fear  and  weak- 
ness, and  to  encourage  their  adversaries  to  still  more  unreason^ 
able  den^ands.  Mr  C.,  on  the  other  hand,  argued,  as  we  have 
^one  so  often—'  If  reform  be  only  a  pretence,  and  separation  he  the 
j[eid  objects  of  the  leaders  of , the  copspjracyi  conibujid  tbe  l^a^iers  by 
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<lestrb3^ng  the  pretext,  and  take  the  folbwers  ta  yonrselres.  Yom 
say  they  are  100,000  ;--!-I  firmly  believe  they  are  three  dines  the 
nurober,-*-60  much  the  better  for  you.  If  these  seducers  can  attach 
so  many  followers  to  rebellion,  by  the  hope  of  reform  through  blood, 
how  much  more  readily  will  you  engage  them,  not  by  the  promise^ 
but  the  possession,  and  without  blood!  Reform  (he  continued)  is  a 
neeessaiy  change  of  mildness  for  coercion*:  the  latter  has  been  tried, 
ymd  what  is  its  success  ?  The  Convention  bill  was  passed  to  punish 
the  meetings  at  Dungannon  and  those  of  the  Catholics :  but  did  that 
act,  or  those  which  followed,  put  down  those  meetings  ?  the  contrary 
was  the  fact ;  it  most  foolishly  concealed  them.  \^en  popular  dis? 
contents  are  abroad,  a  wise  government  should  put  them  into  an  hivts 
-of  glass ;— you  hid  them.    The  association  at  first  was  small— the 

•  earth  seemed  to  drink  if  a^  a  rivulet ; — but  it  only  disappeared  for  a 
-  season  ;-»a'  thousand  'Streams,  through  the  secret  windings  of  the 

^arth,  found  their  way  to  one  source,  and  swelled  its  waters ;  unti)» 

•  at  last,  too  Aiighty  to  be  contained, .  it  burst  out  a  great  river. ' 

Mr  Grattan  followed  on  the  same  aide,  in  a  speecli  remarks 
able  for  the  pathos  and  prophetic  eloauence  with  which  it  was 
delivered ;  and,  having  thus  offered  their  final  counsels  for  peace 
and  cohciliation,  they  withdrew  from  an  assembly,  on  which  i% 
was  plain  that  their  reasonings  could  make  no  impression,  and 
which  was  not  fated  to  a  much  longer  endurance.  t 

Their  predictions  were  but  too  fatally  accomplished.    The 
system  of  angry  defiance,  jealousy,  and  intimidation,  was  acted 
upon  with  increased  vigour ;  ana  the  consequence  was,  that  in 
1798,  the  country  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  and,  after  a 
tremendous  and  sanguinary  struggle,  ini  which  seventy  thousand 
tmfbrtunate  fnen  are  calculated  to  have  perished  on  the  field,  on 
the  scaiibld,  or  by  torture,  the  country  was  left  exhausted  but 
not  tranquillized — filled,  not  with  penitence,  but  with  rancour 
and  deeprseated  hostility — and  in  such  a  condition  of  wretched- 
ness ana  disaffection,  as,  in  spite*  of  that  dreadful  lesson  and 
bloody  experiment,  to  have  risen  repeatedly  in  similar  acts  of 
insurrection-r-rto  have  been  evet  since  a  great  theatre  of  outrage 
and  disorder,  and  in  such  a  state  as  to  render  life  and  propert;^ 
continually  insecure,  and  to  require  the  perpetual  coercion  of  a 
great  regular  army  to'  withhold  it  from  open  •rebellioni  dr  to 
carry  into  effect  the  ordinary  sentences  of  the  law.     This  is  the 
lesson  to  the  Ooverniiient :  and  one  more  impressive,  we  think, 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.    There  is  another  also,  and  not  less  ' 
momentous,  for  the  people — and  that  is  as  to  the  utter  hope- « 
lessness  of  any  thing  being  effected  by  the  phj^ical  force  of 
a  multitude,  even  when  provided  with  arins,  against  an  organ-  * 
ized  government  and  a  disciplined  army.      The  Irish  insur- 
gents were  500,000  strong,  almost  all  armed,  and  the*  great- 
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er  part  reasonably  wdl  driUecf  and  trained  to  military  evolu- 
tions.    They  had  considerable  stores  of  money,'  too,  and  am~ 
munition*;  and  had  been  concerting  their  movements  for  years 
before  they  took  th©  field, — with  the  whole  of  the  country 
which  was  to  form  the  scene  of  their  operations  friendly  to 
them,  and  hostile  to  their  opponents,    ^et  they  were  totally 
routed,  broken,  and  cut  to  pieces,  in  four  or  five  months,  by  a 
regular  army  of  50,000  or  60,000  men,  almost  as  little  accus- 
tomed to  actual  warfare  as  themselves.      Neither  lesson,  we 
trust,  will  be  lost  on  the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  but 
the  indocility  of  the  unenlightened  multitude,'  always  the  dupe 
of  its  wishes,  and  often  the  victim  of  its  passions,  will  be  far  more 
pardonable  than  that  of  their  rulers,  whose  business  it  is  to  know 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  learn  wisdom,  at  least,  from  their 
own  past  miscarriages. 

Two  yeai^  a^o,  we  should  have  thought  it  a  duty  to  pass  over 
these  most  melancholy  transactions  in  silence ;  and  to  abstain, 
as  we  have  always  hitherto  abstained,  from  everything  that 
might  recal  sensations  of  unmingled,  and,  as  it  then  appeared  to 
lis,  of  unprofitable  anguish.  But  the  great  lessons  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded,  seem  at  this  moment  in  too  much  danger  of 
being  forgotten,  to  justify  us  in  omitting  any  opportunity  of  en- 
forcing them:  and  the  admirable  tone  and  temper  in  which 
those  unhappy  scenes  are  here  retraced,  makes  it  almost  as  much 
sL  matter  of  justice  to  the  author  as  to  the  public,  to  lay  some 
part  pf  hi<  account  of  them  before  our  readers. — Nothing  can 
be  more  just,  or  better  written,  than  the  following  introductory 
sentence. 

*'  In  adverting  to  the  events  of  this  disastrous  era,  it  would  be  an 
easy  task  to  recapitulate  its  horrors,  or,  according  to  the  once  po< 
pular  method,  to  rail  at  the  memories  of  its  victims  :  but  it  is  time 
for  invective  and  resentment  to  cease ;  or,  if  such  a  feeling  will  irre- 
sistibly  intrude,  it  is  time  at  least  to  control  and  suppress  it.    Twenty 
years  have  now  passed  over  the  heads  or  the  graves  of  the  parties  to 
that  melancholy  conflict ;  and  their  children  may  now  see  prospects 
of  prosperity  opening  upon  their  country,  not  perhaps  of  the  kind» 
pr  to  the  extent  to  which  in  her  more  ambitious  days  she  looked,  but 
assuredly  of  a  more  rational  description  than  could  have  been  attained 
by  violence ;  and  such  as,  when  realized,  as  they  promise  soon  to 
be,  will  compensate  for  past  reverses,  or  at  all  events  console.     At 
such  a  moment,  in  approaching  this  fatal  year,  we  may  dismiss  every 
>entiment  of  personal  asperity,   or  posthumous  reproach :  without 
wishing  to  disturb  the  remorse  of  those  uppn  either  side  who  may  be 
repenting,  or  to  revive  the  anguish  of  the  many  that  have  suffered} 
we  may  pow  contemplate  it  as  the  period  of  an  awful  historical  event ; 
'  ad^  allu^q  to  the  mutual  passions  and  mistakes  of  those  who  acted 
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br  perishei  in  it,  witli  the  foibeartince  that  should  nat  be  refiised  to 

the  unfortunate  and  the  dead. '    11.  pp.  %  3. 

The  general  causes  of  dissatisfaction  have  been  already  ex* 
plained ;  but  undoubtedly  they  were  stimulated  into  action  by 
ihe  excitements  of  the  ^^fenph  revolutioa.  The  first  splendours 
x>f  that  event,  and  the  gigantic  successes  by  which  its  progress 
was  illustrated,  gave  a  spirit  of  daring  to  the  oppressed  and  dis- 
contented in  every  corner  of  Europe.     *  The  democrwic  prin- 

*  ciple, '  as  Mr  Gratt^  finely  expressed  it,  by  a  figure  bor- 
rowed from  Milton,  ^  was  getting  on  and  on,  like  a  mist  at  the 
'  beds  of  the  cofintryman — small,  at  first,  and  lowly,  but  soon 

*  ascending  to  the  hills,  and  overcasting  the  whole  field  of  the 

*  horizon. '  In  Ireland  too,  we  are  assured  by  the  author  be* 
Jbre  us,  tiie  progress  of  intelligence,  for  th«  preceding  tn^enty* 
five  years,  had  been  altogether  unprecedented^  and  had  been 
jdmost  entirely  expended  on  political  inquiriesu  To  this  was  to 
be  ascribed  the  rapidity  with  which  the  volunteer  associations 
pervaded  the  country  in  1 780 — the  spirit  with  which  the  Oppo- 
sition contended  for  reform  in  the  emancipated  Parliament — and 
the  formation  of  various  Wliig  elubs  and  poUiical  societies  bjr 
the  friends  of  constitutional  monarchy.  For  a  long  whi)e,.  the 
object  of  all  those  persons  was  merely  a  redress  of  grierances; 
and  it  was  not  till  -after  the  year  .1799,  that  any  more  xWing 
flclieme  seems  to  have  been  seriously  contemplated.  Soon  after 
that  period,  however,  a  great  variety  of  secret  societies  were 
formed,  under  the  name  of  *  The  Ir'iai  Uoioin^'  whose  designs 
were  undoubtedly  of  a  more  dangerous  nature— and  who,  pro- 
fessing to  have  lost  all  hopes  of  constitutional  redress,  at  last 
.entered  into  a  confederacy  for  revolutionizing  Ireland,  and  esta- 
^blishing  a  Catholic  Republic  These  conspirators  were  speedily 
joined  by  a  more  antient  confederacy  of  theCatitoiics,  which  haa 
.existed  ever  since  1783,  and  perhaps  earl^,  under  the  name  of 
the  ^  Deienders, '  and  had  till  this  time  been  obidly  employed 
in  protecting  oach  other  from  the  punishments  and  exactions  of 
.the  law,  or  wreaking  rhew  lawless  vengetmce  on  those  bj^  whom 
k  was  sought  to  be  enforce*^!.  Though  the  great  body  of  the 
-associates  conslisted  of  the  iabourmg  classes,  there  were  not  a 
few  persons  of  good  fortune  in  their  ranks ;  a  regular  organiza- 
tion of  the  ^hole  tody  had  been  adopted— arnis  very  generally 
provided— and  considerable  contributions  of  mdiiey  obtainegi. 
Old  soldiers  were  sought  after,  with  the  greatest  avidity,  to  si>» 
perinterid  their  drills — and  *  under  these  they  met,  night  after 

*  night,  to  be  instructed  In  the  use  of  arms ;  sometimes  in  obscure 
'  *  cellars,  hired  for  the  purpose  \  sometimes  in  houses,  where  eveiy 
^  j^lha,bi(a&t  wfis  \fi  tjie  segret^    It  ev^^^solQe.tim@s  JioppjSP^d  tb^t 
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^  in  the  metropolis  these  nocturnal  exercises  took  place,  in  the 
'  habitations  of  the  more  opulent  and  ardent  of  the  conspirators. 
'  In  the  interior,  their  evolutions  were  performed  upon  a  more 
'  extensive  scale.  There,  every  evening  tliat  the  moon,  the  stg* 
^  nal  of  rendezvous,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  heavens,  the  peasant, 

*  without  reposing  from  the  toils  of  the  day,  stole  forth  with  his 

*  rude  impleftient  of  ^ar,  to  pass  the  night  upon  the  nearest 

*  unfrequented  heath,  with  thousands  of  his  comrades,  who  were 
\  assembled  at  that  place  and  hour,  as  for  the  celebration  of 

*  some  unrighteous  mystenes, '     II.  16,  !?• 

Thev  sought  assistance  from  France  in  the  year  1796;  end, 
npon  tne  instigation  of  Tone,  the  armanent  under  Hoche  was 
arranged.  In  the  course  of  the  following  vear,  Mr  C.  says 
there  were  500,000  in  arms  for  the  cause,  'fhe  following  pos^* 
sage  deserves  well  to  be  weighed  and  remembered. 

'  'The  old  Irish  government  was  a  mechanical,  not  a  moral  system ; 
It  was,  what  it  has  been  so  often  likened  to,  a  citadel  in  an  enemy's 
country ;  its  first  and  its  last  expedient  was  Force ;  it  forgot  that 
those  whom  no  force  can  subdue,  nor  dangers  terrify,  will  kneel  be-  . 
fore  an  act  of  conciliation.  But  it  obstinately  refused  to  conciliate ; 
and  die  people  at  length,  prepared  by  the  sufferings  and  indignities 
of  centuries,  listened  with  sanguine  or  desperate  credulity  to  the 
counsel  which  reminded  them  of  their  strength,  and  directed  them  to 
employ  it  in  one  furious  effort,  which,  whether  it  failed  or  prosper- 
ed, could  not  embitter  their  condition.  —  The  Irish  aristocracy,  who 
imagined  that  because  they  were  loyal,  they  might  proceed  to  everj 
violent  extreme,  were  a  band  of  political  fanatics,  and  would  have 
made  proselytes  by  the  sword. .  •They  knew  nothing  of/ the  real  na- 
tmxe  of  the  allegiance  which  they  were  so  zealous  to  establish,  and 
which  was  never  yet  established  by  the  sword.  They  were  not  aware 
that  the  allegiance  of  a  nation  to  the  State  is  a  feeling  compounded 
of  a  thousand  others, — ^half  interest,  half  sentiment, — of  gratitude,  of 
bope,  of  recoUectjons,  of  the  numberless  minute  and  *'  tender  infliv> 
ences  "  that  reconcile  the  subject  to  his  condition ;  that  it  is  seldom 
a  direct  and  defined  attachment  to  the  sovereign,  but.  a  collection  of 
many  subordinate  attachments,  of  which  the  sovereign  has  all  tlie 
benefit ;  that  it  is  but  the  youngest  of  the  group  of  private  virtues, 
^d,  like  them,  must  be  reared  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  comfort; 
that  it  is  upon  the  moral  allegiance  of  each  rank  to  its  tmmediate  re^ 
lations,  of  the  servant  to  his  master,  of  the  artisan  to  his  employer, 
t)f  the  tenant  to  his  landlord,  that  must  be  founded  the  political  aU 
logiance  of  the  whole  to  the  State.  —  Those  mistaken  loyalists  suppos- 
ed that  they  were  teaching  allegiance  by  a  haughty  and  vindictive 
enforcement  of  the  laws  against  its  violation  They  did  not  see  that 
they  were  exacting  from  the  laws  what  no  laws  could  perform ;  that 
their  positive  provisions  must  be  always  impotent,  where  their  spirit 
is  not  previously  infused  into  the  subject  by  manners  and  institutions, 
1^  Ireland  these  two  were  at  perpetual  variance*    The  Irish  lawj^e^ 
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passed  his  statute)  setting  forth,  in  pompous  phraseology,  its  wisdom 
«nd  necessity,  and  denouncing  the  gibbet  against  the  offencfer^  and 
then  returned  to  his  district,  to  defeat  its  efficacy,  by  giving  a  prac- 
tical continuance  to  the  misery^  the  passions,  the  galling  epithets^ 
MXiA  the  long  train  of  cnistomary  insults  and  local  provocations  that 
were  for  ever  instigating  to  crime.  ^He  did,  what  was  stranger  mid 
more  absurd  than  this-^he  had  the  folly  to  pat  the  State  in  competi^ 
tion  with  a  power  above  it.  He  trampled  upon  the  religion  of  the 
people'     IL  22-29. 

Such  were  the  true  causes  of  the  avidity  with  whkh  the  bulk 
of  the  Irish  populace  rushed  into  this  lamentable  conspiracy^ 
and  of  the  ill  success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  arrest  them.  Not  only,  however,  did  they  neglect  those 
causes,  but  reviled,  in  the  most  abusive  and  contumelious  terms, 
all  those  who  warned  them  of  their  existence,  and  of  the  conse- 
quences which  must  follow  from  disregarding  them.  To  those 
'who  knew  the  steady  loyalty  and  personal  dignity  of  the  late  Mr 
Ppnsonby,  it  must  convey  a  very  striking  image  of  the  temper 
of  the  times^  to  find  his  patriotic  warnings  as  to  the  necessity  of 
^conciliation  thus  answered  by  the  then  Solicitor- General. 

^  What  was  it  come  to,  that  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  t|iey 
i^ould  listen  to  one  of  their  own  members  degrading  the  character  if 
an  Irish  gentleman  by  labguage  which  was  fittedbut .  for  halkiotDg  a 
mob  ?  Had  he  heard  a  man  uttering  out  <^  those  doom  such  lan^^ 
guage  as  that  by  which  the  honourable  gentleman  had  violated  the 
decorum  of  Parliament,  he  would^have  seized  the  ruffian  by  the  ihroaif 
and  dragged  him  to  the  dust !  What  were  the  House  made  of  whe 
could  listen  in  pati^ice  to  such  abominable  sentiments  ?-— sentiments 
<which,  thank  God,  were  acknowledged  by  no  class  of  men  in  this 
country,  except  the  execrable  and  infamous  nest  <f  traitors  who  were 
known  by  the  name  of  United  Irishmen,  who  sat  brooding  in  Belfast 
'  over  their  discontents  and  treasons,  and  from  whose  publications  he 
-could  trace,  word  for  word,  every  expression  tlie  honourable  gentle^ 
man  had  used. '    II.  p.  35,  Note. 

In  this  spirit  was  the  rebellion — ^we  will  not  say  provokedr-** 
but  waited  for  and  defied.  In  1797,  the  Government  did  not 
believe  in  the  likelihood  of  any  general  insurrection,  and  un- 
■questionably  were  very  ill  prepared  to  resist  it.  In  Uiat  year; 
when  an  attack  was  projected  on  Dublin,  it  is  said  (p.  38)  that 
every  militia  soldier  who  was  to  have  mounted  guard  that  day 
In  the  city,  was  in  the  interest  of  the  insurgents — and  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  native  forces  throughout  the  country 
were  of  the  same  persuasion.  In  1 798,  they  were  somewhat 
better  informed  as  to  the  impending  crisis.  In  March,  they  ar- 
rested a  great  number  of  persons,  and  issued  a  solemn  procla- 
mation announcing  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the 
likelihood  of  its  speedy  explosion.    It  was  SQon  generally  un» 
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jderstood  that  the  23d  of  May  was.  the  day  fixed  for  the  rising; 
and — (but  it  is  a  relief  to  be  able  to  give  the  sequel  in  the  strik- 
ing words  of  the  author  before  us) — '  as  it  approached,  the  fearful 
tokens  became  too  9ianife8t  to  be  mistaken.    In  the  interior>  the  pea* 
j^antry  were  alre^y  in  motion. .  Night  after  night  large  masses  of 
them  wei^e  known  to  be  proceeding  by  unfrequented  paths  to  soma 
central  points.     Over  whole  tracts  of  country  the  cabins  were  desert* 
ed,  or  contained  only  women  and  children,  from  whom  the  inquirers 
could  extort  no  tidings  of  the  owners.     In  the  towns,  to  which,  in 
the  intervals  of  labour,  'the  lower  classes  delighted  to  fiock,  a  fright- 
ful diminution  of  numbers  was  observed ;  while  the  few  that  appear- 
ed there,  betrayed,  by  the  moody  exultation  of  their  looks,  that  they 
Were  not  ignorant  of  the  cause.     Throughout  the  capital  the  military 
array  and  bustle  in  some  streets— the  silence  and  desertion  of  others 
—the  names  of  the  inhabitants  registered  on  every  door — the  suspen« 
aion  of  public  amusements,  and  almost  of  private  intercourse — the 
daily  proclamations — sprayers  put  up  in  the  churches. £br.  the  general 
safety— families  flying  to  England — partings  that  might  be  eternal-— 
every  thing  oppressed .  the  imagination  with  the  coiwiction,  i;|iat  a 
^eat  public  convulsion  was  at  hand.    The  parliaioent  and  the  courts 
of  justice,  with  a  laudable  attachment  to  the  fqrms  of  the  constitu- 
tion, continued  their  sittings ;  but  the  strange  aspect,  of  senators  and 
advocates  transacting  civil  business,  in  the  garb  of  soldiers,  reminded 
the  spectator  that  the  final  d^endenceof  the  State  was  upon  a  power 
beyond  the  laws. '  The  vigorous  precautions  of  the  administration, 
instead  of  inspiring  confidence,  kept  alive  the  public  terror  and  sus- 
pense.   In  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  the  populace  were  sent  in 
droves  to  the  prisons,  till  the  prisons  could  contain  no  more*    The 
vessels,  in  the  several  bays  adjoining  the  scenes  of  disturbance  were 
next  converted  into  gaols.     The  law  was  put  aside  :  a  non-commis- 
sioi^  officer  became  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death.    The  military 
were  dispersed  through  every  house  :mili(;ary  visits  were  paid  to 
every  house  in  search  of  arms,  or  other  evidence  of  treason.    The 
dead  were  intercepted  on  .their  passage  to  the  grave,  and  their  coffins 
examined,  lest  they  might  contain  rebellious  weapons.    Many  of  the 
coni4[urators  were  informally  executed.    Many  persons  who  were  in- 
nocent were  arrested  and  abused.    Many, 'who  ipigh£  have  been  in* 
nocent,  were  suspected^  and  summarily  put  to  death. 

^  Upon  the  appointed  ^ay  the  explosion  took  place.  The  shock  was 
dreadnil.  Hie.  imagination, recoils  from  a  detail  of  the  scenes  that 
followed.  •  Every  excess  that  could  have  been  apprehended  from  a 
soldiery,  whom  Qene^^l  Abercrombie,  in  the  language  of  manly  re- 
.proof,  had  declared  to.be  in  a  stat^  of  Hcentiousness  that  rendered  it 
formidable  to  ail  but  the  enemy  ;  every  act  of  furious  retaliation  to 
be  exptected  from  ft  pe^scuitry  inflamed  by  revenge  and  despair,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  their  Jekders,  surrendered  to  the  auspi- 
<^es  of  their  own  impetuous  passions,  distinguished  and  disgraced  this 
Fatal  conflict.  After  a  short  and  sanguinary  struggle,  the  insurgents 
were  crushed.    The  numbers  of  them  who  perished  in  the  fi^Id,  or  on 
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the  scafibld,  or  were  exiled,  tfre  said  to  have  amounted  to  50,000  ;-^ 
the  losses  upon  the  side  of  the  crown  have  been  computed  at  ^>008 
lives/    II.  pp.  39-44« 

We  turn  gladly^  and  at  6r\cef  from  this  dreadfol  catastfophel 
Never  certainty  was  short-lived  tranquillity-^— or  rather  penna<» 
nent  danger  so  dearly  bought.  The  tengeance  of  the  *  liaw  fol- 
lowed the  havoc  of  the  sword — and  here  agslin  we  meet  Mr  C. 
iti  his  strength  and  his  glory.  The  first  tnal  excited  peculiar 
commiseration.  It  was  that  of  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Sheares — both  members  of  the  Irish  bar— both  very  respect* 
ably  connected,  and  in  private  life  of  most  amiable  characters.— 
The  Judge,  before  whom  th^were  triedi  had  been'  tKe  inti- 
mate friend  of  their  familv. — Their  counsel  and  several  of  their 
Jury  had  often  met  them  in  the  intercourse  of  private  society.— 
The  trial  lasted  till  late  in  the  morning.— When  the  verdict  ct 
guilty  was  at  length  returned,  the  unfortunate  young  men  clasp* 
ed  each  other  in  their  arms, — there  was  a  dead  silence,  and 
the  Court  was  filled  with  tears. — One  brother  was  marriedi 
and  when  brought  up  the  same  day  for  judgment,  attempted  to 
say  something,  but  was  choked  by  his  emotions.  The  other 
rose  with  greater  firmness — and,  after  stating  that  he  was  re-^ 
figned  and  ready  to  die,,  spoke  as  follows. 

'  But,  my  lords,  I  have  a  favour  to  request  of  the  court  that  doet 
not  relate  ta  myself,  t  have  a  brother,  whom  I  have  ever  loved 
diearer  than  myself; — ^but  it  is  not  from  any  affection  for  him  alone 
that  I  am  induced  to  ma^  the  request ; — he  is  a  man,  and  therefore^ 
I  hope,  prepared  to  die,  if  he  stood  as  I  do — though  I  do  not  stand 
unconnected ; — but  he  stands  more  dearly  connected.  In  short,  mjr 
lords,  to  spare  your  feelings  and  my  own,  I  do  not  pay  that  I  should 
jiot  die ;  bat  that  the  husband,  the  father,  the  brother,  and  the  son, 
all  comprised  in  one  person,  holding  these  relations,  dearer  in  life  to 
him  than  any  man  I  know ;  for  such  a  man  I  do  not  pray  a  pardon, 
for  that  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  court ;  but  I  pray  a  respite  for 
auch  time  as  the  court,  in  its  humanity  and  discretion,  shall  think 
proper.  You  have  heard,,  my  lords,  that  his  private  affairs  require 
arrangement.  I  have  a  further  reason  for  asking  it.  If  immediately 
both  of  us  be  taken  ofiT,  an  aged  and  revered  mother,  a  dear  sister, 
and  the  most  a&ctiomtte  wife  that  ever  lived,  and  six  children,  will 
be  left  without  protection  of  provision  of  any  kind.  When  I  address 
myself  to  your  Lordships,  it  is  with  the  knowledge  you  will  have  of 
|dl  the  sons  of  our  aged  motlier  being  gone :  two  perished  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king,  one  very  recently.  I  only  request,  that,  disposing 
of  me  with  what  swiftness  either  the  public  mind  or  justice  requires^ 
a  respite  may  be  given  to  my  brother,  that  the  family  may  acquirer 
strength  to  bear  it  all.  That  is  all  I  wish.  I  Fhali  remember  it  t<y 
my  last  breath  ;  and  I  will  offer  up  my  prayers  for  you  to  that  Bein^. 
«vho  has  endued  us  aU  with  sensibility  to  feel  Thi»  id  1=  askb  '-^^ 
U.  pp.  IIS,  IIS. 
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We  seafcelv  (now  anything  more  afFecting  ffutti  these  simple 
iimf  disorderea  sentences.  It  was  tiot  thought  possible,  how- 
ever, to  accede  to  the  prayer  they  Contained  ^  and  both  brothers 
Were  executed  ther  socceeding  day  f  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  doubt  of  their  guilt;  yet  the  whoI<?  parole  proof  against 
theit),  for  there  was  iiome  written  evidence,  was  the  testimony  of 
one  witness,  who  was  proved  to  have  derided  the  obligation  of 
an  oath,  and  to  have  dealt  largely  in  treasonable  Iangai^# 
An  objection  was  takefti  to  their  indictment,  on  the  ground  that 
one  of  the  Grand  Jitry  was  a  naturalized  alien — and  that  this  wa^ 
an  *  office  of  trttsf, '  oS  which  such  persons  are  incapable :  but 
the  objection  was  overruled.  Mr  C.'s  speech  on  this  occasion, 
of  which  the  (fnly  report  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  before  us^ 
'Heeitis  to  have  been  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  melancholy  pathos, 
and  the  religious  solemnity  of  his  appeals  to  tfie  cdnsetences  of 
the  Jury,  we  pass  over  the  rest  of  these  melancholy  trials;  in 
which  we  are  far  from  insinuating,  that  there  was  anv  reprehen-* 
sible  severity  on  the  part  of  the  Government..  When  matterfi 
had  eome  that  length,  they  had  but  one  duty  before  them — and 
they  seem  to  have  discharged  it  (if  we  except  one  or  two  post-^ 
humous  attainders)  with  mercy  as  well  as  fairness;  for  alter  & 
certain  number  of  victims  had  been  selected,  an  arrangement 
wfts  made  with  the  rest  of  the  state  prisoners,  under  which  thejp 
were  allowed  to  expatriate  tliemselves  for  life.     It  would  be  im« 

C roper,  however,  to  leave  the  subject,  without  offering  our  tri- 
ute  of  respect  and  admiration  to  the  singular  courage,  fidelity 
and  humanity,  with  which  Mi'  C.  persisted,  throughout  these 
agonizing  scenes,  in  dohig  his  duty  to  the  unfortunate  prisoners^ 
tnd  watctiing  over  the  aaministratipn  of  that  law,  from  the  spec- 
tacle  of  whose  vengeance  there  were  so  many  temptations  y^. 
withdraw.  This  painful  and  heroic  task  he  undertookr^and 
never  blenched  from  its  execution,  in  spite  of  the  toil  a^d  disr 
gust,  ftnd  the  obloqiiy  and  personal  hazard  to  whichi  it  contir 
nually  exposed  him.  In  that  inflamed  state  of  the  public  mind,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  that  the  advocate  was  frequently  confounded 
ivith  the  client ;  and  that,  besides  the  murderous  vengeance  of  tha 
profligate  informers  he  had  so  often  to  denounce,,  he  had  to  en«-k 
counter  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  all  those  wha  chose  to  look 
on  the  defender  of  traitors  as  their  associato^  Instead  of  being 
cheered  therefore,  as  formerly,  by  the  applauses  of  his  auditorsp^ 
he  was  often  obliged  to  submit  to  their  angry  interruptions,  and 
was  actually  menaced  more  than  once,  in  the  open  court,  by  the 
clashing  arms  and  fndignant  menaces  of  the  military  spectators^ 
He  bad  excessive  numbers  of  soldiers,  too,  billeted  on  him,  and 
Was  in  many  other  tf  iiys  exposed  to  loss  and  vexation  ^  t^ut  Vk 
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bore  it  all  with  the  courage  of  his-coimtry^  and  the  dignity  due 
to  his  profession — and  consoled  himself  for  the  vulgar  caluin« 
hies  of  an  inAiriated  faction,  in  the  friendship  and  society  of 
such  men  as  Lords  Moira,  Gbarlemont  and  Kilwarden — Grat- 
tan,  Ponsonby,  and  Flood. 

The  incorporating  union  of  1800  is  said  to  have  filled  Mr  C. 
.with  incurable  despondency  as  to  the  fate  of  his  country.  We 
Jiave  great  indulgence  for  this  feeling— but  we  cannot  sympa- 
thize in  il.  The  Irish  parliament  was  a  jnuisance  that  deserved 
to  be  abated — and  the  British  legislature,  with  all  its  partiali- 
ties, and  its  still  more  blameable  neglects,  may  be  presumed,  we 
think,  to  be  more  accessible  to  reason,  to  justice,  and  to  shame, 
than  the  bod v  which  it  superseded.  Mr  C.  was  not  in  Parlia- 
ment when  that  great  measure  was  adopted.  But,  in  the  course 
of  that  year,  he  delivered  a  very  able  argument  in  the  case  of 
Napper  Tandy,  of  which  the  only  published  report  is  to  be 
JTound  in  the  volumes  before  us.  In'  1802,  he  made  his  famous 
speech  in  Hevey's  case*,  against  Mr  Sirr,  the  town-major  of 
.Dublin,  which  affords  a  strong  picture  of  the  revolting  and 
atrocious  barbarities  which  are  necessarily  perpetrated  when  the 
solemn  tribunals  are  silenced,  and  inferior  agents  entrusted  with  « 
arbitrary  power.  The  speech,  in  this  view  of  it,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  instructive  in  the  published  volume,  which  we 
Vioticed  in  our '13th  volume.  During  tlie  peace  of  Amiens^ 
IVfr  C.  made  a  short  excursion  to  France,  and  was  by  no  means 
delighted  with  what  he  saw  there.]  In  a  letter  to  his*  son  from 
Paris,  in  October  1802,  he  says,  ^  I  am  glad  I  have  come  here, 

*  I  entertained  many  ideas  of  it,  which  I  nave  entirely  given  up^ 

*  or  very  much  indeed  altered.    Nevei:  was  there  a  scene  that 

*  could  furnish  more  to  the  weeping  or  the  grinning  philoso- 

*  pher ;  they  well  might  agree  that  human  affairs  were  a  sad 

*  joJce,  I  see  it  every  where,  and  in  every  thing.  The  wheel 
'  has  run  a  complete  round ;  only  changed  some  spokes  and  a 

*  few  "  fellows, "  very  little  for  the  better,  but  the  axle  certainly 
^  has  not  rusted;  nor  do  I  see  any  likelihood  of  its  rusting* 
^  At  present  all  is  quiet,  except  the  tongue, — thanks  f o  those  in-» 
^  valuable  protectors  of  peace,  the  arniy  ! !  *     (II.  206,  207.) 

In  the  year  following,  the  rooted  discontent  of  Ireland  broke 
out  in  a  second  insurrection.  From  want  of  conciert  and  pa-^ 
tience,  it  assumed  the  form  but  of  a  brief  and  unpremeditated  ta- 
mult;  but  it  appeared,  on  investigation,  and  is  proved  by  theof 
riginal  plan  in  Emmet's  handwriting,  appended  to  these  volumes^ 
that  a  simultaneous  rising  had  been  organized  in  the  counties  of 
Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Kildare,  as  well  as  in  remoter  di»- 
tricts — and  that  it  was  prevented  only  by  tie  neglect,  or  mkun^ 
'6 
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€i«rattindip^5f  the  signiils  ahd  ihatnicttohs.  As  it  was,  oompa^ 
rctiVely  few  liyes  were  losl ;  but  among  these  was  the  lamented 
Lord  Kilwarden,  the  most  venerated  of  all  the  Judges  of  his 
cou»try*^the  wisest,  because  the  gentlest  in  her  councils.  His 
death  formed  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  insurgents,  and  was 
either  an  nnpremeditated  act  of  savage  fury,  or  of  private  ma- 
lignity and  revenge. 

This  wild,  wicked,  and  desperate  project,  was  the  work  of 
an  individual  of  distinguished  abilities,  gentle  dispoi^itions,  and 
kindly  affections ;  and  nothing  can  show  more  strongly  the  ef- 
fect that  had  been  produced  on  the  feelings  of  the  nation  at 
li'irge,  by  the  wrongs  she  had  suffered,  and  the  means  that  had 
been  used  to  stifle  their  expression,  than  that  they  should  have 
seduced  a  person  of  such  a  character  into  such  a  proceeding. 
This  part  of  the  public  story  is  unfortunately  but  too  closely 
connected  with  Mr  C.'s, private  history,  and  forms  the  niost 
striking  and  romantic  portion  of  it.  The  individual  to  whom 
we  have  alluded,  was  Mr  Robert  Emmet;  a  young  man  of  good 
family  and  high  prospects,  who  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  in 
Mr  C.'s  family,  and  had,  without  his  knowledge,  formed  an  at* 
tachment  to  his  youngest»daughter.  He  never  gave,  even  to 
her,  the  remotest  hint  of  the  projects  in  which  he  was  engaged ; 
and  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  its  failure  that  he  ventured 
to  speak  to  her  of  his  passion.  It  was  to  this  attachment,  how-*, 
ever,  that  his  fate  was  owing ;  for  he  escaped  after  the  miscar- 
riage of  the  insurrection,  and  might  have  got  out  of  the  king- 
dom, had  he  not  lingered  near  her  abode,  where  he  was  at  last 
discovered  and  apprehended.  It  was  then  that  Mr  C.  first  dis- 
covered the  correspondence  that  had  passed  between  him  and' 
his  daughter ;  and  thought  it  necessary  to  wait  on  the  Attorney 
General  with  all  the  papers  that  he  had  recovered.  His  own 
fnnocence  never  was  brought  into  question ;  but  the  fate  of  Em- ' 
ftiet  was  instantly  decided — and  he  suffered  the  last  rigour  of 
the  law.  There  are  two  very  stiiking  letters  introduced,  both 
written  in  the  short  interval  between  his  condemnation  and  exe-. 
eution — one  to  Mr  Curran  himself,  the  other  to  his  son.  The 
editor  says,  very  feelingly — *  There  was  a  time  when  the  publica- 
•.  tion  ot  them  would  have  excited  pain ;  but  that  time  is  past. 

*  The  oply  persons  to  whom  such  a  proceeding  could  have  giv- 
^  en  a  pang,  the  father  and  the  child,  are  now  beyond  its  reach ; 
^  and  their  survivor,  who  from  a  sense  of  duty  permits  them  to 

*  see  the  light,  docs  so  under  a  full  persuasion,  tliat  all  those 

*  who,  from  personal  knowledge,  or  from  report,  may  sometimes 

*  recal  their  memories  with  sentiments  of  tenderness  or  esteem, 

*  will  find  nothing  in  the  contents  of  those  documents,  whick 
VOL,  xxxufi  Ne.  66.  U 


*•  -^OMfKovjAm  tSie  Intrusion  of  a  harsher  fedtiig.''  (IL  pp.  9S(^« 
2ft  1;)  The  firsi  is  chiefly  apologetics!  i  and  we  can  only  aflbrd  ^ 
to  giv«  a  part  of  it;  After  confessing  that  he  did  wrmg  in  writ** 
ing  to  his  daughter  subsequent  to  the  insurrection,  he  says,-^  * 
;  ^'  Looicing  upon  her  as  ooe,  whoni»  if  I  had  lived,  I  hoped  to  have 
had  my  partner  for  life,  I  did  hold  the  removing  her  anxiety  above 
every  other  consideration.  I  would  rather  have  had  the  afedions  of 
yf  ur  daughter  in  the  back  settlements  of  America,  thaii  the  first  si* 
ttiation  this  country  could  afford  without  them.  I  know  not  whether 
tbis  will  be  any  extenuation  of  my  offence — I  know  not  whether  it 
will  be  any  extenuation  of  it  to  know^  that  if  I  had  that  situation  in 
n^  nower  at  this  moment,  I  would  relinquish  it  to  devote  my  life  to 
her  happiness — ^I  know  not  whether  success  would  have  blotted  out 
the  recollection  of  what  I  have  done— -but  I  know  that  a  man,  with 
the  coldness  of  death  on  him,  need  not  be  made  to  feel  any. other 
coldness,  and  that  he  may  be  spared*  any  addition  to  the  misery  he 
feels,  not  for  himself,  but  for  those  to  whom  he  has  left  nothbg  but 
serrow. "    II.  pp.  235,  236. 

The  other  was  finiaheil  just  before  he  was  summoned  to  the 
seaiFold.  We  shall  give  the  concluding  part  of  it,  and  the 
short  comment  of  the  editor. 

^'  If  there  was  any  one  in  the  world  in  whose  breast  my  death 
might  be  supposed  not  to  litide  every  spark  of  resentment,  it  might 
be  you — I  have  deei^y  injured  you — I  have  injured  the  happiness  of 
a  sister  that  you  love,  ana  who  was  formed  to  give  happiness  to  every 
one  about  her,  instead  of  having  her  own  mind  a  prey  to  affliction* 
Oh !  Richard,  I  have  no  excuse  to  offer,  but  that  I  meant  the  reverse ; 
I  intended  as  much  happiness  for  Sarah  as  the  most  ardent  love  could 
have  given  her.  I  never  did  tell  you  how  mudi  I  idolized  her :— rit 
Ifas  not  with  a  wild  or  unfounded  passion,  but  it  was  an  attachment 
increasing  every  hour,  from  an  admiration  of  the  purity  of  her  mind» 
apd  respect  for  her  talents.  I  did  dwell  in  secret  upon  the  prospect 
of  bur  union^  I  did  hope  that  success,  while  it  afforded  the  opportu« 
aity  of  our  union,  might  be  *the  means  of  confirming  an  attachment, 
which  misfortune  had  called  forth.  1  did  not  look  to  honours  for, 
iftyselff-^praise  1  would  have  asked  from  the  lips  of  no  mail ;  but  f 
would  have  wished  to  read  in  the  glow  of  Sarah's  countenance  that 
her  husband  was  respected.  My  love,  Sarah  !  it  was  not  thus  that  F 
thought  to  have  requited  your  affection*  I  had  hoped  to  be  a  prop' 
round  which  your  affections  might  have  clung,  and  which  would  neve^ 
'  Imve  been  shaken ;  but  a  rude  blast  has  snapped  it,  and  they  hav^ 
fallen  over  a  grave. 

'^  This  is  no  time  for  affliction.  I  have  had  public  motives  to  sos« 
tain  my  mind,  and  I  have  not  suffered  it  to  sink  ;  but  there  have  heed 
moments  in  my  imprisonment  when  my  msnd  was  so  sunk  by  grief 
on  her  account,  that  death  would  have  been  a  refuge.  God  ble8» 
you,  my  dearest  Richard.    I  am  obliged  to  leave  off  immediately^ 

«  Robert  £mm£T«  ' 
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*  Tliis  letter  wad  written  at  twelve  6*clock  6n  ihe  day  df  Mt  Em- 
inel's  exeeuli(m  ;  and  the  firmness  and  regularity  of  the  original  hand^ 
writing  contain  a  striking  and  afieciling  proof  of  the  little  influence 
which  the  approaching  event  exerted  over  his  frame.  The  same  en* 
tinisiasm  which  allured  him  to  his  destiny,  enabled  him  to  support  its 
utaiuwt  rigour.  He  met  his  &te  with  unostentatious  fortitude ;  and 
although  few  could  ever  think  of  justifying  his  projects  or  regretting 
tlieir  failure ;  yet  his  youth,  his  talents,  the  great  respectability  of 
his  connexions,  kad  the  evident  delusion  of  which  he  was  ^he  victim^ 
have  excited  more  general  sympltthy  for  his  unfortunate  end,  and 
more  forbearance  tovrards  his  memory,  than  is  usually  extended  to 
the  errors  or  sufPerings  of  politiciU  offenders. '    II.  pp.  2S7-2S9. 

The  public  life  of  Mr  C.  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  He 
cKstinguished  himself  in  1804  in  the  Marquis  of  Headtbrt's  Caaey 
and  in  that  of  Judge  Johnson  in  1805 ;  but,  on  the  accession  of 
the  Whfgs  to  office  in  1806,  he  was  appointed  to  the  situation 
0[  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  never  afterwards  made  any  public 
appearance.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  this  appointmtot ;  and 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  dissatisfacticHi.  His  temper,  per- 
haps, Was  by  this  time  soiAewfaat  soured  by  ill  health,  and  his 
noti<m  of  his  own  importance  exaggerated  by  the  flattery  of 
which  he  had  long  been  the  daily  object.  Perhaps,  too,  the  sud- 
den withdrawing  of  those  tasks  and  excitements^  amon^  which  h6 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  live,  cooperating  witn  the  Ian* 
godr  4)f  declining  age,  may  have  affected  bis  views  of  his  own 
•ilui^ni  tot  it  seems  that  he  was  never  veiy  gay  or  fi^od  hu- 
moured after  his  promotion«-^and  passed  but  a  clull  and  peevish 
time  of  it  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1810,  he  went» 
for  the  first  time,  to  Scotland  ^  and  we  cannot  deny  our  nation- 
aiity  the  pleasure  of  his  hopest  testimony.  He  writes  thus  to  a 
friend  soon  aiier  his  arrival  on  our  shore. 
:  ^<  I  am  greatly  delighted  with  this  country ;  you  see  no  trace  her^ 
pf  the  devil  working  agiunst  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  God,  and 
lonuring  aad  degrading  his  creatures*  It  seems  the  romancing  of 
tmvelliag;  but  I  am  satisfied  of  the  iact,  that  the  poorest  man  here 
has  his  children  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  that  in  every  house  is 
found  a  bible,  and  in  almost  every  house  a  clock ;  and  the  fruits  of 
this  are  manifest  in  the  intelligence  and  manners  of  all  ranks*  In 
iScotland,  what  a  work  have  the  four  and  twenty  letters  to  show  for 
themselves !-— the  natural,  enemies  of  vicQ,  and  folly,  and  slavery ;  the 
great  sowers,  but  the  still  greater  weeders,  of  the  human  soil.  No-^ 
where  can  you  see  the  cringing  hypocrisy  of  dissembled  detestation^ 
so  inseparable  from  oppression  :  and  as  little  do  you  meet  the  hard, 
and  dull,  and  right-lined  angles  of  the  southern  visage ;  you  find  the 
notion  exact  and  the  phrase  direct,  with  the  natural  tone  of  the  Scot- 
tish tnuse. 
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*^  The  first  aigfat,  At  Ballmtray»  the  landUord  fttteoded  \ts  at  8«p- 
per :  he  would  do  so,  though  we  begged  him  not*  We  talked  to  hin 
of  the  cultivation  of  potatoes.  I  said,  I  wondered  at  his  taking  them 
in  place  of  his  native  food,  oatmeal,  so  much  more  substantial.  His 
answer  struck  me  as  very  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  Scotland— « 
frugal,  tedder,  and  picturesque.  *  Sir, '  said  he,  '  we^  are  not  so 
much  i*  the  wrong  as  you  think ;  the  tilth  is  easy,  they  are  swift  i' 
■the  cooking,  they  take  little  fuel ;  and  then  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the 
gudewife  wi'  a'  her  bairns  aboot  the  pot,  and  each  wi'  a  potatoe  in 
its  hand.  "     II.  pp.  254-256. 

There  are  various  other  interesting  letters  in  these  volumes^ 
and  in  particular  a  long  one  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  favour  of 
Catholic  Emancipation ;  but  we  can  no  longer  afford  room  for 
extracts,  and  must  indeed  hurry  through  our  abstract  of  what 
remains  to  be  noticed  of  his  life.  He  canvassed  the  burgh  of 
Newry  unsuccesrfully  in  1812.  His  health  failed  very  much  in 
1813;  and  the  year  after,  be  resigned  his  situation,  and  came 
over  to  London  in  his  wav  to  France.  He  never  seems  to  have 
bad  much  relish  for  English  society.  In  one  of  his  early  let« 
ters,  he  complains  of  ^  the  proud  "awkward  sulk '  of  London 
company,  and  now  be  characterizes  it  with  still  greater  severity. 
I  question  if  it  is  much  better  in  Paris.  Here  the  parade  i« 
gross,  and  cold,  and  vulgar;  there  it  is,  no  doubt,  more  flip- 
pant, and  the  attitude  more  graceful ;  but  in  either  place  is 
net  society  equally  a  tyrant  and  a  slave  ?  The  judgment  dea* 
pises  it,  and  the  heart  renounces  it.  We  seek  it  because  we 
are  idle,  we  are  idle  because  we  are  silly ;  the  natural  remedy 
is  some  social  intercourse,  of  which  a  few  drops  would  restore ; 
but  we  swallow  the  whole  phial,  and  are  sicker  of  the  remedy 
than  we  were  of  the  disease. '  (II.  pp.  337,  338.)  And  again, 
little  after, — ^  England  is  not  a  place  for  sodety ;  it  is  too 
cold,  too  vaki, — without  pride  enough  to  be  humble,  drowned 
in  dull  fantastical  formality,  vulgarized  by  rank  without  talent, 
and  talent  foolishly  recommending  itself  by  weight  rather  tfaait 
by  fashion--*a  perpetual  war  between  the  disappointed  yre^ 
tension  of  talent  and  the  stupid  overweening  of  affected  pa- 
tronage; means  without  enjoyment,  pursuits  without  an  ob- 
ject, and  society  without  conversation  or  intercourse :  perhaps 
they  nvmage  this  better  in  France — a  few  days,  1  think,  will 
enable  me  to  decide.'  (11.  pp.  345,  846.)  In  France,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  much  better  off — and  returned,  complaining  of 
a  constitutional  dejection,  *  for  which  he  could  find  no  remedy 
*  in  water  or  in  wine.  *  He  rejoices  in  the  downfall  of  Bona- 
parte ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  Revolution  had  thrown  that 
country  a  century  back.    In  spring  1817,  he  began  to  sink  ra» 
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radly ;  and  had  a  slight  paralytic  attack  in  'one  of  his'  hands, 
bie  proposed  to  try  another  visit  to  Prance ;  and  still  complain- 
ed of  the  depression  of  his  spirits : — ^  he  had  a  mountain  of  lead 

*  (he  said)  on  his  heart.  *  Early  in  October,  he  had  a  severe 
^ock'of  apoplexy;  and  lingered  till  the  14th,  when  he  expired 
in  his  68th  year. 

There  is  a  very  able  and  eloquent  chapter  on  the  character  of 
Mr  Currants  eloquence — encomiastic  of  course,  but  written  with 
great  temper,  talent,  and  discrimination.  Its  charm  and  its  de- 
fects, the  learned  author  refers  to  the  state  of  genuine  passion 
and  vehement  emotion  in  which  all  his  best  performances  were 
delivered ;  and  speaks  of  its  effects  on  his  auditors  of  all  de- 
scriptions, in  terms  which  can  leave  no  doubt  of  its  substantial 
excellence.  We  cannot  now  enter  into  these  rhetorical  disqui- 
sitions-^though  they  are  full  of  interest  and  instruction  to  the 
Jovers  of  oratory.  It  is  more  within  our  province  to  notice,  that 
he  is  here  said  to  have  spoken  extempore  at  his  first  coming  to 
the  Bar ;  but  when  his  rising  reputation  made  him  more  chai^ 
pf  bis  fame,  he  tried  for  some  time  to  write  down,  and  comnnt 
to  memory,  his  more  impcurtant  pleadings.  The  result,  hov;^ 
ever^  wa^notatall  encouraging:  and  he  soon  laid  aside  bis 
pen  so  entirely,  as  scarcely  even  to  make  any  notes  in  prepara^ 
tion*  He  meditated  his  subjects,  however,  when  strolling  in  his 
garden,  or  more  frequently  while  idling  over  his  violin ;  and  often 
prepared,  in  this  way,  those  splendid  passages  and  groups  of 
ifliages  with  which  he  was  ailerwards  to  dazzle  and  enchant  his 
admirers.  The  only  notes  he  made  were  oflen  of  the  metaphors 
be  proposed  to  employ — and  these  of  the  utmost  brevity.  For 
jthe  grand  peroration,  for  example,  in  H.  Rowan's  case,  his  notes 
were  as  follows — *  Character  of  Mr  R. — Fttmace — Rebellion 
«*  smothered — &alks — Medeeming  Spirit*  *  From  such  slight 
hints  he  spoke  fearlessly — ^and  without  cause  for  fear.  With 
tbe  help  of  such  a  scanty  chart,  he  plunged  boldly  into  the 
unbuoyed  channel  of  his  cause;  and  trustea  himself  to  the  tor* 
I'^nt  of  his  own  eloquence,  with  no  better  guidance  than  such 
landmarks  as  these.  It  almost  invariably  happened,  however, 
that  the  experiment  succeeded ;  *  that  his  own  expeetiitions  were 
'  iar  exceeded ;  and  that,  when  his  mind  came  to  be  more  in« 

*  tensely  heated  by  his  subject,  and  by  that  inspiring  confideifce 
>  which  a  public  audience  seldom  &it^  to  infuse  into  all  who  ard 
<  sufficiently  gified  to  receive  it^  a  multitude  of  new  ideas,  add- 
'  ing  vigour  or  ornament,  w«*e  given  off;  and  it  also  happened, 
5  that,  m  the  same  prolific  moments,  and  as  almost  their  ine- 

*  vitable  consequence,  seme  crude  and  fantastic  notions  escap- 
f  ed;  Tvbloh,  if  they  ipipeach  their^  authoi^s  taste,  at  least  leave 
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^  litm  the  merit  of  a'spleiidid  fault,  which  Acne  but*  men  of  ge^ 
*  nius  can  coxnthit. '  (pp.  40d*-45.)  The  be&t  explanation  of  hii 
success,  and  the  best  apology  for  his  defects  as  a  speaker,  is  to 
be  found,  ve  believe,  in  the  following  candid  passage. 

*  The  Juries  among  whom  he  was  tbrowiiy  and  for  whom  he  oA* 
ginaliy  formed  his  style,  were  not  fastidious  critics ;  they  were  more 
ttsuaily  men  abounding  in  rude  unpolished  sympathies^  and  who  were 
ready  to  surrender  the  treasure,  of  which  they  scarcely  knew  the  va=- 
lue,  to  him  that  offered  them  the  most  alluring  toys*  Whatever 
might  fiave  been  his  own  better  taste»  as  an  advocate  he  soon  discp^ 
yered,  that  the  surest  way  to  persuade  was  to  conciliate  by  amusing 
thenu  With  them  he  found  that  his  imagination  might  revel  unre^ 
Strained ;  that,  when  once  the  work  of  intoxication  was  begun,  every 
wayward  fancy  and  wild  expression  was  as  acceptable  and  effectual 
as  the  most  refined  wit ;  and  that  the  favour  which  they  would  have 
refused  to  the  unattractive  reasoner,  or  to  the  too  distant  and  formal 
orator,  they  had  not  the  firmness  to  withhold,  when  solicited  with 
the  cay  persuasive  familiarity  of  a  companion.  These  careless  or  K* 
tentious  habits,  encouraged  by  early  applause  and  victoiy,  were  ne* 
ter  thrown  aside ;  and  we  can  observe,  in  almost  all  his  productions^ 
no  matter  how  august  the  audienoe,  or  how  solemn  the  occasion, 
tliat  his  mind  ii  perpetually  relapsii^  into  its  primitive  iuddg^Mses.  * 
jjp*  412-13* 

The  learned  author  doses  this  v^ry  able  and  eloquent  disaer** 
tation  with  sdme  remarks  upon  what  he  says  is  now  denomi* 
'tiated  the  Irish  school  of  eloqumce;  otKl  seems  inclined  to  de* 
ipy  that  its  profusion  of  imagery  implies  any  deficiency,  or  even 
neglect  of  ai^nment.  As  we  had  some  share,  we  believe,  in  im^ 
posing  this  denomination,  We  may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  some 
little  anxiety  that  it  should  be  rightly  understood;  and  beg 
leave  therefore  to  say,  that  we  are  as  far  as  possible  from  hold<^ 
ing,  that  the  greatest  richness  of  imagery  necessarily  excludes 
close  or  accurate  reasoning;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  frequently  its 
appropriaite  vehicle  and  natural  es^ponent — as  in  Lord  Bacon, 
XjQxd  Chatham,  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  But  the  eloqu^ice  we  wished 
to  characterize,  is  that  where  the  figures  and  ornaments  of  speech 
^  intcarfere  with  its  substantial  ol^eat^-f-wbere  fancy  is  not  mini^^* 
atrant  but  predominantr— where  toe,  imi^inatinn  is  not  merely 
awakened,  but  intoxicated-~-and  either  ov^lays  and  €>bscttries  the 
sense,  or  frolics  and  gambols  around  it,  ^  the  disturbance  of  its 
march,  and  the  weakening  of  its  arrav  for  the  onset  ;^*r-And  of 
this  kind,  we  still  humbly  think,  was  tSne  eloquence  of  Mr  C«— ^ 
The  author  says,  indeed^  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  call  it  Irish, 
becausie  Swift  and  Goldsmith  had  none  of  i|-^and  Milton  and 
Bacon  and  Chatham  had  ;--4md  moreover,  that  Burke  and  Orat*> 
tan  and  Cunran  had  eadbi  a  distinctiTe  a^le  of  eloquence,  and 
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ouriil  ait  to  be  diasstd  together.  Hdir  old  die  sfyle  mw  be 
'  iB'Ireiftnd,  we  cannot  undertake  to  say««-thoiigh  we  think  ther^ 
ere  tracer  of  it  in  Ossimi.  We  would  observe  too^  that,  diou^ 
bom  in  Ireland,  neither  Swift  nor  Ooldsniith  were  trained  vi 
the  Irish  school,  or  wprked  for  the  Irish  market;  and  we  have 
already  said,  that  it  is  totally  to  mistake  our  conception  of  the 
style  in  question,  to  ascribe  any  tincture  of  it  to  such  writers  a^ 
Milton,  Bacon,  or  Taylor.  There  is  fancy  and  figiire  enougoi 
certainly  in  their  compositions ;  but  there  is  no  intoxication  q^ 
the  &ncy,  and  no  rioting  and  revelling  among  figuresx— no  un* 
governed  and  ungovernable  ixupulse-r-no  fond  aalliaace  wit||i 
metaphors'*— no  mad  and  headlong  pursuit  of  brilliant  ii»age# 
and  passionate  expressiomr-^no  lingering  among  tro|>e$  and  me^ 
lodies — ^ho  giddy  bandying  of  antitheses  and  allusionex-tno  aiav4 
ing,  in  sh<Nrt,  for  pei^tual  glitter,  and  panting  after  effiact,  'till 
both  sp^ker  and  hearer  are  lost  in  the  sj^lendid  confusion^  and 
the  argument  evaporates  in  the  heat  which  was  meant  to  eoK 
force  it.  This  is  perhaps  tou  strcHi^y  put;  but  Uiere  are  large 
portions  of  Mr  C.'s  Speeches  to  wnkh  we  think  the  sttfaatimce 
of  the  description  will  apply*  Take,  for  instance^  a  passage^ 
verv  nmch  praised  in  the  work  before  Us,  in  liis  argument  in 
Jud^  Johnson's  case,«^an  argument^  it  will  be  remembered,  on 
&  point  c^  bw,  and  addressed,  not  to  a  Jury,^  but  to  a  Judge*. ' 
*  lam  not  ignorant  that  this  eatraordiqary  constructimi  has  las 
ceived  the  sanction  of  another  Couirt,  xubt  of  the  surpijse  and  dismqr 
with  which  it  smote  upon  the  gemral  heart  of  the  Bmt*  I  am  awaiii 
that  I  may  have  the  mortification  of  being  uAdy  in  another  country, 
of  that  unhappy  decision ;  and  I  foresee  in  what  confusion  I  shad 
hang  down  my  head  when  I  am  told  it.  But  I  cherish,  too,  the  con-^ 
solatory  hope,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  them,  that  I  had  an  old  and 
learned  friend,  whom  I  would  put  above  all  the  sweepings  o/  their 
Hall*  (no  great  compliment,  we  should  think),  *  who  was  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion — who  had  derived  his  ideas  of  civil  liberty  from  the  pureat 
fountains  of  Athens  and  of  Rome — who  had  fed  the  youthful  vigour 
of  his  studious  mind  with  the  theoretic  knowledge  of  their  wisest  phi- 
losophers and  statesmen^— and  who  had  refined  that  theory  into  the 
quick  and  exquisite  sens^ilrty  q^  moral  instinet,  by  contemplafing 
^e  practice  of  their  most  illustrious  examples-^y  dwelling  on  th^ 
stJoeit'SOuUdmeti^  <^  CinMrt'^'^n  the  /mtidpated  ckristianittf  of  SoeraUi 
— «on  the  gallant  and  pathetic  'patriotism  ^' Epnininondas-^^^vk  thai  pure 
austerity  of  Fabrieius,  whom  to  move  uom  his  integrity  would  haver 
%een  more  difficult  than  to  have  pushed  the  sun  from  his  course  I  .% 
would  add,  that  if  he  had  seemed  to  hesitate,  it  was  but  for  a  mo« 
ment*-that  his  hesitation  was  like  the  passing  cloud  that  Jloats  agrou 
the  morning  sun^  and  hides  it  from  the  view,  and  does  so  for  a  xm* 
jnent  hide  it,  hy  involving  the  spectator  tvithout  even  approaching  ikti 
Jace  of  the  luminary.  —  And  this  soothing  hope. I  draw  nom  Uie  dear*' 


/ 

l;]>o^  attip  nigl)tS|  aod  those,  refi^qtions  of  the  godiSf  'wjiich  we  bay^ 
^pt  with  those  aditt^ed,  and  rf;6peAted>.  and  tieloy^d  compiMt^oiiii 
who  have  gone  before  us ;  over  vhof^  asjh^  the  rnqst  preqiou§  teaxf 
pf  Ii;e)aod  n£|iye  been  shed.  j'Here  Lord  Avonmofe  cpuld  npt  refrah} 
jTrpni  bufsting  into  te^s.]]  Yes^  ray  good  I^fOrd,  I  ^ee  you  do  not 
forget  them.  I  see  their  sacred  forms  passing  in  8£t4  review  befor^ 
your  memory.  1  see  your  pained  and  sqflened  Jancy  recalling  thos^ 
Jpappy  meetings,  where  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  social  mirflfi  be- 
came expanded  into  the  nobler  warmth  of  social  virtue,  and  the  ha- 
rjnion  ofThe  board  became  enlarged  into  the  horizon  of  f»A«— ^where 
file'tiw^eKing  heart  conceived  and  communicated  the  pure  and  giene- 
lotts  teurpose— where  my  slenderer  and  younger  taper  imbibed  its  bor- 
rowted  Mf kt  fVpm  the  mor@  matured  and  redundant  fountain  ofyrmrs*  * 
I.  209u-«8. 

I.  iNdw^  ,ve  must  c^didly  confess,  that  wc  do  not  remember  even 
io  hajire  read  any  thing  mudi  more  ab«urd  than  thia — aod  that 
-ttie  piferility  and  folly  of  the  dasstcsil  intrustoDs  is  even  less  of> 
fe^siVG)  than  tlie  heap  of  incongriKms  metaphors  by  which  the* 
AieaOii^  19  obscured.  Does  ihe  lesmed  author  really  mean  to 
^DQtaKl,  that  the  metaphors  here  add  mther  force  or  beeoty  ta 
the  jsentiment ;  or  that  Bacon  or  MUton  erer  wrote  any  things 
like  itbis  upon  such  a  topic  ?  In  his  happier  moments,  and  more 
Tefaetneot  acQurations,  Mr  C.  is  often  beyond  all  question  a  great 
asvl^cciitimanding  orator ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  wiis,  to  diOse 
yAi^o  bad  the  haj^ness  of  hearing  him,  a  much  greater  orator 
liian  the  mfere  readers  of  his  speeches  have  any  nfeans  of  con- 
'  ceiying : — But  we  really  cannot  help  repeating  our  protest  against 
k  style  of  composition  which  could  betray  its  great  master,  and 
that  very  frequently,  into  such  passages  as  those  we  haye  just  ex- 
tracted. The  mischief  is  not  to  the  master — whose  genius  could 
efface  all  such  stains,  and  whose  splendid  successes  would  sjnk 
his  failures  in  oblivion — ^but  to  the  pupils,  and  to  the  public, 
yrhose  taste  that  very  genius  is  thus  instrumental  in  corrupting. 
If  young  lawyers  are  taught  to  consider  Mz5  as  the  style  which 
^ould  be  aimed  at  and  encouraged,  to  render  the  Judges  bene- 
volent, — :by  comparing  them  to  *  the  sweetpispukd  Cimon, '  and 
^e  <,  gallant  Epaminondas ; '  or  to  talk  about  their  *  young  and 
slender  tapers,  *  and  f  the  cloiids  and  morning  sun, '— with  what 
precieus  stuff  will  the  Courts  and  the  country  be  infested !  It 
IS  not  difficult  to  imitate  the  defects  of  such  a  styled— and  of  all 
defects  they  are  the  most  nauseous  in  imitation.  Even  in  thch* 
hands  of  nieii  of  genius,  the  risk  is,  that  the  longer  such  a  stj^^ 
k  cultivated,  the  more  extravagant  it  will  grow, — just  as  those 
who  deal  in  other  means  of  intoxication,  are  tempted  to  strengthen 
flie  mixture  as  they  proceed.    The  learned  and  candid  author 


before  us,  t^tifies^thra  to  have  b«en  the  pr^ess  of  Mr  C.  hmi^ 
sel^aod  it  is  still  more  strikinfirly  iUustrated  by  the  history  of 
his  models  and  imitators.  Mr  Burke  had  much  less  6f  this  ex-* 
Iravagance  than  Mr  GTattaii--*Mr  Grattan  much  less  than  Mr 
.Corran — and  Mr  Curran  much  less  than  Mr  Phillip. — It  is 
really  of  some  importance  ''that  the  climax  should  oe  dosed 
somewhere* 

There  is  a  concluding  chapter,  in  which  Mr  C's  skill  ip 
crpssr-examinatton,  and  his  conyei*sational  brilliancy,  are  com** 
memorated ;  as  well  as  the  general  simplicity  and  ,af&bility  of  his 
manners,  and  his  personal  habits  and  peculiarities.  He  was 
not  a  profound  lawyer,  nor  much  of  a  general  scholar,  though 
reasonably  well  acquainted  with  all  the  branches  of  polite  litera-« 
ture,  and  an  eager  reader  of  novels — being  often  caught  sobbing 
l>ver  the  pathos  of  Ridiardson,  or  laughing  at  the  Jiumour  of 
Cervantes,  with  an  unrestrained  vehemence  which  reminds  u» 
of  that  of  Voltaire.  He  spoke  yery  slow,  both  in  public  and. 
private,  and  was  remarkably  scrupulous  in  his  choice  of  words  :• 
He  slept  very  Iktle^  and,  like  Johnson,  was  always  averse  to  re^ 
tire  at  night— lingering  long  after  he  arose  to  depart— and,  in» 
his  o«ii  house,  oiten  foUowtng  one  of  his  guests  to  bis  chamber,, 
and  roiewing  the  conversation  for  an  hour.  He  was  habitually 
abstinent  and  temperate ;  and,  from  his  youth  up,  in  spite  of  all 
bis  vivacity,  the  victim  of  a  constitutional  melancholy.  His  wit 
is  said  to  nave  been  ready  and  brilliant,  and  altogether  withoutr 
gall.  But  the  credit  of  this  testimony  is  somewhat- weakened- 
by  a  little  selection  of  his  bonsmoiSf  with  which  we  .are  furnished' 
in  a  note.  The  greater  part,  we  own,  Appear  to  us  to  be  rather 
vulgar  and  ordinary;  as,  when  a  man  of  the  name  of  Half*- 
penny  was  desired  by  the  Judge  to  sit  down,  Mr  C.  said,  *  I 

*  thank  your  Lordship  for  having  at  last  nailed  that  rap  to  the 

*  cmmter ; '  or,  when  observing  upon  the  singular  pace  of  a' 
Judge  who  was  lame,  he  said,  •  Don't  you  see  that  one  leg  goes* 

*  before  like  a  tipstaff^  to.  make  room  for  the  other  ?  '—or,  when* 
vindicating  his  countrymen  from  the  charge  of  being  naturally 
vicious,  he  said,  *  He  had  never  yet  heard  of  an  Irishman  beinij 
^  born  drunk.*     The  following,  however,  is  good — *  I  can't  teU 

*  you,  Curran, '  observed  an  Irish  nobleman,  who  had  voted 
Cor  the  Union,  *  how  frightful  our  old  Hoqse  of  Commons  ap- 

*  pears  to  me. '     *  Ah  !  my  lord, '  replied  the  other,  *  it  is  only 

*  natural  for  Murderers  to  be  afraid  of  Ghosts ; ' — and  this  is  at 
least  grotesque.     ^  Being  asked  what  an  Irish  gentleman,  ju^i^i. 

*  arrived  in  Englahd,  could  ipean.by  perpetually  putting  out 
{  his  tongue?.  Answer— r-M  I  suppose  he's  trying  to  catc/i  the^ 
\i  JS^^Uh  QQfgni. "  .  la  his  la«^  illness,  his{i(hysiciant>hseryiiij^  in 
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^  mommg  thst  h%  seemed  to  cough  with  more  cKlBealty, 
answered,  *  that  is  rather  surprising,  as  I  ha^  been  practisiiqi 
all  night. ' 

But  these  thin^  Mre  of  little  consequence,  Mr  Curran  was 
something  much  better  than  a  sayer  of  smart  sayings.  He  wai 
SL  loTcr  of  his  countiy— *and  its  fearless,  its  devoted,  and  inds* 
fatigable  servant.  To  his  energy  and  talents  she  was  perhaps 
indebted  for  some  mitigation  of  her  sufferings  in  the  days  of  her 
extremity^-and  to  these,  at  ail  events,  the  public  has  been  in-* 
debted,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the  knowledge  they  now  have  of 
her  wrongs,  and  for  the  feding  which  that  knowledge  has  excited^ 
of  the  necessity  of  granting  them  redress.  It  is  in  this  diarao- 
ter  that  he  must  have  most  wished  to  be  remembered,  and  in 
which  he  has  most  deserved  it.    As  to  any  flaws  or  lapses  in  his 

Erivate  life^  we  aeree,  with  the  excellent  author  before  us,  that 
is  death  should  consign  thein  to  oblivion ;  and  that,  as  his 
dmims  to  distinction  were  altogether  of  a  public  nature^  nothing 
should  be  allowed  to  detract  from  them  that  is  not  of  the  same 
description :  At  the  same  time,  tliat  our  readers  may  know  aS 
rimt  we  knowj  and  that  their  uncharitable  surmises  may  not  go 
bevond  the  truth,  we  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  with  tnei' 
following  passage  from  tl\is  most  exemplary  biography,  in  which^ 
as  in  all  the  rest,  the  author  has  observed  the  tenderness  which 
was  due  to  the  relationship  in  which  he  stood  to  his  subject, 
without  violating,  in  the  least  degree,  that  manly  fairness  and 
sincerttv,  without  wliich  he  would  have  bem  unworthy  of  pub* 
iic  confidence. 

'  But  the  question  will  be  asked,  has  this  been  a  futhful  pictare  ? 
<-*>Have  no  -shades  been  designedly  emitted  ? — Has  delicacy  or  flat« 
teiy  concealed  no  defects,  without  which  the  resemblance  cannot  be 
true  ?  To  such  inquiries  it  i»  answered,  that  the  estimable  qualitiea 
which  have  formed  the  preceding  description,  have  not  been  invent* 
ed  or  exaggerated ;  and  if  the  person,  who  has  assumed  the  duty  of 
collecting  thera,  has  abstained  from  a  rigorous  detail  of  any  infirmi- 
ties of  temper  or  conduct,  it  is  because  a  feeline  more  sacred  and 
more  justifiable  than  delicacy  or  flattery  has  taught  him,  and  shou}d 
teach  others>  to  regard  them  with  tenderness  and  regret.  In  thus 
abstaining  from  a  cruel  and  unprofitable  analysis  of  failings,  to  which 
the  most  gifted  are  often  the  most  prone,  no  deception  is  intended. 
ft  is  due.  to  tliat  public  to  whom  Mr  Curran*8  merits  have  been  here 
submitted  as  deserving  their  approbation,  to  admit  with  candour,  that 
some  particulars  have  been  withheld  which  they  would  not  have  ap* 
proved :  But  it  is  also  due  to  his  memory  to  declare,  that  iii  balanc« 
Ing  the  conflicting  elements  of  his  character,  what  was  virtuous  and 
amiable  will  be  found  to  have  largely  preponderated.  He  was  not 
per&ot  1  but  his  imperfections  have  a  peculiar  ^^m  upoaour  forbear* 
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ance,  when  we  reflect  that  they  sprung  from  the  Mme  sonrce  as  hk 
geniui,  flfid'  may  be  cdnnderad  as  aimott  the  inevitaUe  c^dkiac^ 
upon  which  that  order  of  genhis  can  be  heid«  Their  soarca  waam 
bw  knaginalian.  The  same  ardour  and.  aeaatbili^  which  mcbsed 
bioi  BO  eloquent  an  advoeate  oC  oihers,  iwpiQUod  him  to  taka  toe  im^ 
passioned  and  irritating  vieW9  of  queatioos  that  parso^ialty  related>to 
himsetf.  The  mistakes  of  conduct  into  wi^ch  ,this  irr^etuosity  of 
temperament  betrayed  him  cannot  be  defended  by  this  or  by  any 
other  explanation  of  thejr  origin ;  yet  it  is  much  to  be  able  to  say  thai 
they  were  almost  exclusively  confined  to  a  single  relation,  and  timt 
those  who  in  consequence  suffered  most,  but  who,  from  their  intir 
mate  connexion  with  him,  knew  him  best,  saw  so  many  redeeming 
Oualities  in  his  mature,  that  they  uniformly  Considered  any  exclusion 
mm  his  regard,  not  so  mut;h  in  the  light  of  an  injustice,  as  of  a  per- 
sonal misfortune. 

'  *  There  was  a  time  when  such  considerations  would  have  failed  t# 
appease  his  numerous  accusers,  who,  under  the  vulgar  pretext  of 
Inoral  indignation,  were  relentlessly  tiding  vengeance  on  his  puUie 
VR'tiies  by  assiduous  and  exaggerated  statements  of  private  enrorsp 
Which,  had  he  been  one  of  the  enemies  of  his  country,  they  would 
have  JOMsen  .the  first  to  screen  or  justify.  But  it  i8hq>ed,  that  he  waa 
not  deceivUig  htmidelC  when  he  anticipated  that  the  term  of  their  hoa* 
tUity  would  pxpire  as  soon  as  he  should  be  removed  beyond  its  xeaidu 
f*  The  chai;ity  of  the  survivors  (to  use  his  own  expressions)  looks  $$ 
the  failings  of  the  dead  through  an  inverted  glass ;  and  slander  calla 
9ff  the  pack  from  a  chase  in  which,  when  there  can  be  no  pain,  ther^ 
can  be  no  sport ;  nor  will  memory  weigh  their  merits  with  a  niggard 
steadiness  of  hand.  "  But  even  should  this  have  been  a  delusive  ex« 
pectation — should  the  grave  which  now  covers  him  prove  an  unre* 
spected  barrier  against  the  assaults  of  political  hatred,  there  will  not  be 
wanting  many  of  more  generous  miridsi  who  loved  and  admired  himf, 
to  rally  round  his  memory,  from  the  grateful  conviction  that  his  titles 
'to  his  country's  esteem  stand  in  defiance  of  every  imperfection  of 
which  his  most  implacable  revilers  can  accuse  him.  As  long  as  Ire- 
land retains  any  sensibility  to  public  worth,  it  will  not  be  forgotten; 
ihat  (whatever  waywardness  he  may  have  shown  towards  some,  and 
those  a  very  few)  she  had,  in  every  vicissitude,  the  unpurchased  and 
tn^t  unmeasured  benefit  of  his  afiections  and  his  virtues.  This  is  his 
dahnand  his  protection-i-that  having  by  his  talents  raised  himtelf 
from  an  humble  condition  to  a  station  of  high  trust  and  innumerablt 
lemptaticms,  he  held  himself  erect  in  servile  times,  and  has  left' an 
fkample  of  Political  Honour,  upon  which  the  most  acrutiniaing  malice 
i($uinot  detect  a  stain.  *    II.  pp.  475-*4>79» 
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A^Ti  II.    Aneedaies^  ObBemationsy  and  Charatien  of'B&ok$  mdk 
- :  Mtn.    CeUedeifrom  the  Conversation  t^fMr  'Pope^  and  other 
i  eminent' Persons  of  kh  tin»;  By  the  MexK  JosBPff  Spjbnce* 
I^omJSrsi  jmldi^ed  from  the  Original  Papers^  %&ith  Notes,' and 
'  a  l^e  of  the  AMtor  i  By  SaIiubl  WfeLLEU  Singer.    Car- 
penter, London.    Constable  &  Co.,  Edinburgh.     1820. 

...  ■        i 

nPHERE  is  no  species  of  composition^  perhaps,  so  delightfbl  a^ 
-■'  that  which  presents  lis  with  personal  anecdotes  of  eminent 
men :  And  if  its  chief  charm  be  in  the  gratification  of  our  curio- 
«ity,  it  is  a  cariosity  at  least  that  has  its  origin  in  enthusiasm* 
We  are  anxious  to  know  all  that  is  possible  to  be  learnt  of  thoi^ 
who  have  at  any  fate  so  honoured  a  place  in  our  remembrance. 
}t  is  noty  merely,  thui  every  circumstance  derives  value  from  the 
person  to  whom  it  relates:  but  an  apparently  insignificant  anec* 
dc^eoft^i  throws  an  entiri^y  new  light  on  the  aistoryof  the 
mpfiit  admired  woiics,  or  the  most  brilliant  acticMis.  Intellectual 
disQOi^eries,  or  faeioic  dfeeds,  though  they  shed  a  broad  and  lasting 
lustre  roimd  the  memory  of  those  that  have  achieved  them,  yei 
cwcupy  but^a  smbll  part  of  the  life  of  any  individoal :  And  we  ai« 
niot  unwilling  to  penetrate  the  dazzling  glory,  and  to  see  ho^ 
liie  remaining  intervals  are  filled  up ; — ^to  locAc  into'  <^e  mtnuti§ 
details,  to  detect  incidental  foibles,  and  to  be  satisfied  what 
dualities  diey  have  in  common  with  ourselves,  as  welt  as  distinct 
from  us,  entitled  to  our  pity,  or  raised  above-  our  imitation. 
The  heads  of  great  men,  in  short,  are  not  all  that  we  want  to  get 
a  sight  of:  we  wish  to  add  the  limbs,  the  drapery,  the  back- 
ground. What  would  we  not  give  to  any  modern  Cornelius 
who  would  enable  us  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Pope  through  a 

flass  door,  leaning  thoughtful  on  his  hand,  while  composing  tj^e 
Lape  of  the  Lock,  or  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa ;  or  riding  by  in  a 
chariot  with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  or  whispering  to  Patty  Blouat| 
or  doing  the  honours  of  his  grotto  to  Lady  Wortley  Montague! 
How  much,  then,  are  we  not  bound  to  the  writer  who  glares  lUs 
a  portrait  of  him,  with  any  thing  like  tolerable  fidelity  and  esD^ 
aetness,  in  all  these  drcumstances  I — We  like  to  visit  the  birth* 
f>lace  or  the  burial-place  of  Jkmous  m^n,  to  mark  down  theii^ 
faifthf-day,  or  the  day  on  which  they  died.  Cicero's  villa,  th* 
jtomb  of  Virgil,  the  house  in  which  Snakespeari*  was  broiigbt  up^ 
are  objects  of  romantic  interest,  and  of  ^refined  curiosity  to  tW 
}overs  of  genius;  and  a  poet's  lock  of  hair,  2k  fac^simile  of  his 
handwriting,  an  ink- stand,  or  a  fragment  of  an  old  chair  be-* 
longing  to  him,  are  treasured  up  as  relicSf  of  literary  devo- 
|ion.    T^jsse  things  are  thus  valued^  only  because  they  briiig 
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«s  into  a  Mbrt  of  personal  contact  with  sudi  eharacten ;  voach^ 
as  it  were,  for  their  reality,  and  convince  us  that  they  wmre  liv-^ 
ii^  men,  aft  well  as  mignty  minds*  £Sr  Joshua  Reynolds  re* 
lat6s,  that  when  he  was  very  young,  he  went  to  a  sale  of  pio» 
tures,  and  that,  shordy  aft«r,  diere  was  a  cry  of  ^  Mr  Pope,  Mr 
Pope ! '  in  the  room ;  when  the  company  made  way  for  him 
to  pass,  every  one  offering  his  hand  in  salutation ;  and  that  he 
himself  contrived,  from  where  he  stood  behind,  to  touch  th# 
skirt  of  his  garment.  Who,  in  reading  this  account,  does  not 
extend  his  hand  in  involuntary  sympathy,  and  rejoice  at  this  un- 
equivocal testimony  and  cheerful  tribute  ci  applause  to  livings 
merit, — at  this  flattering  foretaste  which  the  eli^pint  poet  received 
^  immortality  ? 

Jt  has  been  made  an  objection  to  the  biography  of  literary 
Qien,  that  the  principal  events  of  their  lives  are  their  works; 
and  that  there  is  little  else  to  be  known  of  them,  either  interest- 
ing to  others,  or  perhaps  creditable  to  themsdives.  We  do  not 
feel  the  full  force  of  this  objection.  It  i&  the  very  ahs^ice  of 
grave  trtfisactions  or  striking  vicissitudes  that  turns  our  atten* 
tion  more  immediately  upon  tneroselves,  and  leaves  us  at  leisure 
to  explore  their  domestic  habits,  and  descry  their  little  peculiari- 
ties of  tempw.  In  the  intimacy  of  retirement,  we  emoy  with 
th^n  ^  calm  contemplation  and  poetic  ease. '  We  see  the  cure* 
less  smile  play  upon  their  expressive  features:  we  hear  the  die** 
tates  of  unstudied  wisdom,  or  the  sallies  of  sportive  wit,  fell  with* 
out  disguise  from  their  lips.  We  draw  down  genius  from  its  air- 
built  citadel  in  books  and  libraries ;  and  make  it  our  plaj^mate, 
and  our  companion.  We  see  how  poets  and  philosophers  ^  live, 
converse,  and  behave, '  like  other  men.  We  reduce  theory  to 
practice;  we  translate  words  into  things,  and  books  into  men* 
It  is,  in  short,  the  ideal  and  abstracted  existence  of  authors  that 
renders  their  personal  character  and  private  history  a  subject  of 
so  much  interest.  The  difficulty  of  forminff  almost  any  infer-^ 
ence  at  all  from  what  men  wriie  to  whfrt  they  are^  constitutes 
the  chief  value  of  the  problem  which  the  literary  biographer 
undertakes  to  solve.  In  passing  from  the  public  to  the  private 
life  of  kings,  of  statesmen  and  warriors,  we  have,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  qualities  and  personal  character  brought  into  ao« 
tion,  and  displayed  oii  a  larger  or  a  smaller  scale,-— and  can,  at 
fiU  eyents,  make  a  pretty  tolerable  guess,  fcom  one  to  the  other. 
But  we  have  no  means  to  discover  whether  the  mcnral  Addison 
was  the  same  scrupulous  character  in  his  writings  and  in  his  daily 
habits,  but  in  the  anecdotes  recorded  of  him.  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton!^ trimifia  do  not  imply  his  verses  to  his  dog  Tray :  th^e  is 
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was  a  little^  disfbrriied  person^  «r  a  Papm :  nor  could  we  hesttre^ 
wkhout  the  testimony  <^  cantanporary  writers,  dsat  Steele  wae 
veally  the  same  good-natured  easy  so«l  that  Isaac  Bickent^ff  ia 
ri^resented  U>  be*  Some  of  t^  laoflt  populMr  uriteva  fomemg 
ihe  ancients,  as  w^  as  thennoda^ns,  (ffom  Plutarch  and  Mon* 
taigne  downwards),  have  acoordingiy  been  those  who  have  taken 
this  task  of  biograpjiy  occasionally  out  of  the  bands  of  others^ 
and  made  themsslYes  not  the  lesat  agreeobla  part  of  tbeur  siib«! 
ject.  It  has  been  observed,  that  we  read  the  liwes  of  Paiirtera 
and  artists  with;  a  pieciiliar  relisii.  And  this  seems  to  be,  be-# 
cause  the  trmlitioils  ^at  are. left  oS  the^r  ordinary  lubits  and 
turn  of  mind  present  them  in  an  entirely  new  .point  of  view^ 
We  had  before  Mudied  them  <mly  in  dneb  pictures,  and  the  si* 
lent  imx^es'of  thetr  art:  but  we  now  learn,  for  ihe  firi^  time^ 
what  to  think  of  then>  as  individuals.  If  we  wadt  with  some 
uneaMness  to  see  how  a  cdebrated  Poet  or  prose  writer  will  ac-4 
^uic  himself  of  a  few  sentences  of  common  English^  it  is  not 
siorprisiitg  if  we  are  still  more  at  a  loss  what  ^  |ap^  pMBter  will 
have  to  say  for  himaelfy  or  liow  be  wili  put  his  thoughta  inter 
words*  We  attend;  to  him  as  to  some  one  attempting  to  qieak 
a  foreign  language ;  make  AUowances  for  a  dtflbrenee  of  dialect  ^ 
«Hr  are  stniek  with  the  unexpected  propriety  and  elegsoioeof 
tone.  It  was  a  long  time  before  people  would  belioTe  tbH  €iA 
Joshua  Reynolds  wrote  his  own  Disoourses.  >    •     t 

•  One  principal  attraction  of  Bofiweli's  Life  of  Johnstm,  is  the 
contrast  which^  in  some  respects^,  it  presents  to  the  Doctor's  owit, 
works.  The  recoileoticH)  of  the  author  is  a.foR  to  the  (»etiire 
of  the  man :  Weare  suddenly  relieved  by  the  abruptness  of  his 
maimers  and  the  pithiness  of  nis  replies,  from  the  circomloem 
lion  and  didactic  formalitv  of  his  style.  Instead  of  the  pom* 
pous  commonplaces  which  he  was  too  much  in  the  habit  of 

Eiling  together,  and  rounding  into  periods  in  his  closet,-^hisbe^ 
aviour  and  conversation  in  con^ny  might  be  described  as  a 
continued  exercise  of  spleen,  an  indulgence  of  irritable  humours^ 
m  masterly  display  of  character*  He  made  none  but  home 
thrusts,  but  desperate  lounges,  but  palpable  hits.  No  turgidi^ 
ty ;  no  flaccidneesi;  no  bloated  flesh  :< — all  was  muscular  stveogtljl-: 
and  agility.  He  threw  aside  the  incumbrance  of  petkntfy,  and 
drapery  of  wards.  Me  became  a  thorough  prize^fi^ter,  or^' 
what  he  himself  would  term,  ^  an  intellectual  gladiator : '-««• 
threw  down  no  challenge  that  he  was  not  able  ami  wiUiag  to 
lake  up ;  assumed  no  pretensions  that  he  did  not  sturdUy  main* 
tain;  descended from^  the  stilts  of  bis  style  into  the  arena  of 
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cominoil  sense  and  observation,  and  scofled  «rit!i  all  camen  fer 
tlie  mastery :  Took  ail  advantages,  and  gave  asiy  odds^-^-Cione  off 
triumphant  when  in  the  right,  or  made  the  best  of  a  bad  catts^ 
•*-*instantiy  seized  the  weak  side  of  his  adversary's  argument 
•—wrested  what  was  doubtful  to  his  purpose — ^made  it  a  drawtt' 
battle  with  the  sturdiest  of  his  rivals — or  /  fluttered '  his  pditer 
antagonists  '  like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecot ! '  It  was  this  vigo^ 
rous  and  voluntary  exercise  of  his  faculties,  when  freed  from  all 
restraint  in  the  intercourse  of  private  society,  that  has  left  such 
a  rich  harvest  for  his  bio^aphW ;  and  it  cannot  be  doftied  that 
it  has  been  well  and  carc&Ily  got  in. 

The  amiable  and  modest  Author  of  the  vohime  before  us^ 
has  not  been  less  Ibrtimale  in  the  interest  of  the  principal  fi-> 
gur^  t^ope ;  nor  is  the  circle  of  his  associates  assuredly  kss 
brilliant  and  Imposing  than  that  which  surrounded  Dr  Johnson : 
but  he  has  not  been  equally  bold  or  happy  in  the  treatment  of 
his  sulnect.    The  Anecdotes  of  Pope,  compared  with  Boswdl's 
Memoirs  of  Johnson,   want  life  and  spirit,  and  connexion«^ 
They  furnish  curious  particulars,  but  minute  and  disjointed :«— « 
tiiey  want  picturesque  grouping  and  dramatic  effect.     We  have 
the  opinions^and  sayings  of  eminent  men :  but  they  do  not  grow 
out  of  the  occasions  we  do  not  know  at  whose  house  such  a 
thing  happened,  nor  the  effect  it  had   on  those  who  wertf 
fjresent.    The  conversations  seldom  extend  beyond  an  obser^ 
vation  and  a  reply.     We  have  good  things  served  up  in  sand* 
wicbes;  but  we  do  tiot  sit  down,  as  in  BosweJ],  to  ^  an  ordi^ 
nary  of  fine  discourse.  '—There  is  no  eating  and  drinking  gor- 
ing on.    The  different  characters  have  labels  with  certain  words 
on  them  put  into  their  mouths,  with  authentic  signatures :  but 
that  is  all.     We  have  nothing  like  Wilkes's  plying  Johnsoa 
with  the  best  bits  at  Dilly's  table,  and  overcoming  his  Tory 
prejudices  by  the  good  things  he  offered,  and  the  good  things 
he  said :   Nor  does  any  Goldsmith  drop  in  after  tea  with  his 
peadi-^coloured  coat,   like  one  dropped  from  the  clouds,  be* 
wildered  with  his  finery  and  the  success  of  a  new  work  !  •  One 
never  has  the  idea,  as  Dunning  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  of 
one  of  his  literary  parties,  that,  while  these  people  were  talk* 
ing,  ail  the  rest  of  the  world  was  quiet.     Each  person  is  limit* 
io  a  sentence,  at  a  time;  and  the  sense,  for  want  of  the  contex^ 
is  often  imperfect.   Tliere  is  a  gap  between  each  conclusion,  and 
at  the  end  of  every  paragraph  we  have  a  new  labour  to  begin« 
They  are  not  scenes,  but  soliloquies,  with  which  we  are  pre- 
sented :  And  in  reading  through  the  book,  we  do  not  seem  tra* 
veiling  along  a  road,  but  crossing  a  series  of  stepping  stones ; 
coasequently,  we.  do  not  get  on  hst  with  it.    It  is  made  up  of 
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shreds  and  (5atc^e%  biii  not'ciil:  out  of  tbe  eiHire  pieet?;-  s^oie-^ 

0j[U>g  like  the  littW  oaps  into  which  the  tailor  in  l>on  Quinote- 
cut  His  cloth,  and  held  them  up  at  his  Angers'  ends*    In  a- 
irord,  the  living  scene  does  not  pass  before  us; — ^we  have  notes. 
9nd  slips  of  paper  handed  out  by  one  of  the  QoiApanyi  but  we. 
mre  not  ourselves  admitted  to  their  presence,  nor  made. wit*' 
nesses  of  tlte  fray.    There  is  mention  made  of  the  manner  ia> 
if^liich  Addison  passed  his  time  at  home,  at  Button's,  and  at 
Wills's.    This  indeed  was  before  Mr  Spenee's  time ;  but  Bos-: 
Yell  would  have  foUovyed  him  to  all  tiiose  places,  and  brought 
away  from  the  survivors  all  that  was  said  at  them,  in  the  order 
vf  time,  place,  and  per^n. .   Spence  was  as  well  contented  to 
make  a  few  memorandums  at  second-hand. 

Boswell  was  probably  an  inferior  man^  to  Spence; — but  he 
was  a  far  better  collector  of  anecdotes,  and  tlie  very  prince, 
indeed,  of  retail  wits  and  philosophers ;  so  that,  with  all  possi- 
ble sense  of  the  value  of  what  he  has  done,  we  sometimes  can 
Imrdiy  help  wishing  that  he  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Pope^ 
instead  of  our  own.  For,  to  confess  the  truth,  there  is  scarce* 
ly  any  period  of  our  literature  on  which  we  delight  so  much  to 
dwell,  or  to  wnich  we  so  often  seek  to  return,  as.  the  one  to 
)i  hich  th^se  pages  are  devoted.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  greater  lights  of  a  former  age,  there  was  none  in  which  li* 
terarv  men  were  so  much  to  be  envied,  (if  not  admired)-*-or  ia 
wliich,  perh^)s,  familiarity  of  approach  would  so  litde  less^a 
our  idea  of  their  importance.  It  was  the  acme  of  intellectual 
i^finement  and  civilization ;  equally  remote  from  Gothic  barbar* 
ism  and  vulgar  abuse.  Poetry,  from  being  a  dream  of  faery 
land,  had  taken  shelter  in  the  walks  of  real  life.  It  had  left  the 
heights  of  fancy,  to  *  stoop  to  truth,  and  moralize  its  song^' 
^Instead  of  dazzling  tlie  reader  with  ecstasies,  or  startling  him 
.with  chimeras,  it  now  sought  merely  to  embellish  familiar  ob* 
ject9,  to  laugfi  at  petty  tbllies5  and  to  lend  the  charms  of 
verse  and  the  colours  of  the  imagination  to  the  commonest  e- 
vents.  The  style  lx)th  of  poetry  and  prose  w^^s  grown  das^- 
.sical  and  courtly.  .It  seemed  as  if  the  Muses  and  the  Graces 
leaving  their  august  abodes,  had  deserted  Mount  Parnassus 
.for  Windsor  Forest  and  Hampton  Court — had  .thenoe  slipped 
,down  to  their  favourite  villa  at  Twickenham — and  had  turned 
^aside  again  at  Whitehall  stairs,  only  stopping  on  this  sideTem^ 
.pie  Bai, — with  a  train  of  wit,  beauty,  fashion,  rank  and  le^^'nr 
ing,  following  them, — with  lords  ot  the  bedrchamber  for  tlieir 
gentlemen- ushers,  and  peeresses  of  the  realm  for  thehr  maids  of 
.  honour.  Pope  was  one  of  those  who  was  admitted  into  tt^ 
_  centre  of  this  circle^  and  who  ];eceivcd  and  gaye  j^w  lustrq  to 
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it.  He  Was  the  poet^IauVeate  of  polished  life.  Hi^  most 
gracefbr verses  were  laid  on  the  toilette  of  beauty;  his  most 
beautiful  compositions  were  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  friend- 
ship. The  list  of  his  friends  and  favourites  includes  almost  all' 
that  was  distinguished  in  his  day.  To  sound  their  praises,  we 
need  only  name  those  who  are  recorded  in  these  pages — *  fami- 
*  liar  in  our  mouths  as  household  names, ' — or  whom  Gay  has 
summoned  to  welcome  Pope's  return  to' shore  after  his  Grecian 
voyage,  in  a  poem  on  ,  his  finishing  the  Iliad — Garth,  Walsh, 
Atterbury,  Steele,  Swift,  Addison,  Arbuthnotj  Prior,  Parnell, 
Congreve,  Jervas,  Knell er,  Bolingbroke,  Granville,  Oxford, 
Halifax,  Murray,  Berkeley,  Warburton,  Lady  Wortley  Mon- 
tague, Queensberry's  Dutchess,  Belle  Fermor,  and  *  youth^s 
youngest  daughter,  sweet  Le  Pel. '  And  is  there  not  a  charm 
in  all  these  names,  that  still  rises  like  a  steam  of  rich  distill- 
ed perfumes  over  the  places  that  they  knew  and  loved — a  sound 
that  must  for  ever  echo  on  the  banks  of  Thames,  while  learn- 
ing, genius,  and  eloquence,  continue  to  be  honoured, — that  calls 
up  a  throng  of  lovely  mortal  faces,  and  of  bright  immortal  heads, 
to  hover  round  us  as  we  loiter  in  the  shades  of  Twickenham, 
or  muse  over  the  pages  in  which  all  their  glories  are  enshrin- 
ed ?  But  we  must  put  an  end  to  thesef  raptures,  and  submit  to 
give  our  readers  some  account  of  the  work  before  us. .  For  thia 
purpose,  we  will  transcribe  a  few  of  the  first  paragraphs,  which 
immediately  relate  to  Pope. 

*  Section  I.  1728-30 — Garth  talked  in  a  less  libertine  manner 
than  he  had  been  used  to  do,  about  the  three  last  years  of  his  life.. 
But  he  was  rather  doubtful  and  fearful,  than  religious.  ^  It  was  usual 
for  him  to  say,  *  That  if  there  was  any  such*  thing  as  religion,  'twas 
among  the  Roman  Catholics, ' — probably  from  the  greater  efficacy 
we  give  the  sacraments.  He  died  a  Papist ;  as  I  was  assured  by  Mr 
Blount,  who  carried  the  Father  to  him  in  his  last  hours.  He  did  not 
take  any  care  of  himself  in  his  last  illness ;  and  had-  talked,  for  three 
or  four  years,  as  one  tired  of  life  :  in  short,  I  believe  he  was  willing 
to  let  it  go. — P.  (that  is,  Pope.) ' 

*  Wycherley  died  a  Romanist,  and  has  owned  that  religion  in  my 
hearing. — It  was  generally  thought  by  this  gentleman's  friends,  that 
he  lost  his  memory  by  old  age :  it  was  not  by  age,  but  by  accident, 
as  he  himself  told  me  often.  He  remembered  as  well  at  sixty  years 
old,  as  he  had  done  ever  since  forty,  when  a  fever  occasioned  that  loss 
to  him. — P.  * 

*  *  Garth  sent  to  Addison  (of  whom  he  had  a  yery  high  opinion)  on 
kis. death- bed,  to  ask  him  whether  the  Christian  religion  was  true! — 
Dr  Young  Jrom  Addison  himself^  or  Tickell, — xv/ikh  is  much  the 
kerne.'' 

VOL.  xxxiii.  NO.  66i  .  .   X 
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*  Prior  was  not  a  right  good  man.  He  used  to  bury  himself,  for 
whole  days  and  nights  together,  with  a  poor  mean  creature  (his  Chloe) ; 
and  often  dra^nk'  hard.  He  turned  from  a  strong  Whig  (which  he  had 
been  when  most  with  Lord  Halifax)  to  a  violent  Tory :  and  did  not 
care  to  converse  with  any  Whigs  after,  any  more  than  Rowe  did  with 
Tories.— P* ' 

*  Sir  John  Suckling  was  an  immoral  man,  as  well  as  debatached^ 
Tfioe  story  of  the  French  cards  f  was  toid  me  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckkogham :  and  he  had  it  from  old  Lady  Docset  herself.  That 
lady  took  a  very  odd  pride  in  boasting  of  her  familiarities  with  S'vt 
John  Suckling.  She  is  the  Mistress  and  Goddiess  in  his  poems :  and 
several  of  those  pieces  were  given  by  herself  to  tlie  printer.  This  the 
Duke  of  Backmgfaam  used  to  give  as  one  instance  of  the  fondness  she 
had  to  let  the  world  know  how  well  they  were  acquainted.-— P. ' 

*  Sir  John  Suckling  was  a  man  of  great  vivacity  and  spirit.  He 
died  about  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  ;  and  his  deati^  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  very  uncommon  accident.  He  entered  warmly  into  the 
King's  interests ;  and  w  as  sent  ever  to  the  Continent  by  him,  with 
some  letters  of  great  consequence,  to  the  Queem  He  ssrived  late 
at  Calais  :  and  in  the  night  his  servant  ran  away  witb  his  portmanteau, 
in  which  was  his  money  and  papers.  When  he  was  told  of  thir  ia 
the  morning,  he  immediately  inquired  which  way  his  servant  had 
taken,  ordered  his  horses  to  be  got  ready  instantly,  aad  in  pulling  on 
his  boots,  found  one  of  them  extremely  uneasy  to  him  i  but  as:  the 
horses  were  at  the  door,  he  leaped  into  the  saddle,  and  forgot  his 
pain.  He  pursued  his  servant  so  eagerly^  that  he  overtook  him  two 
or  three  posts  off;  recovered  his  portmanteau  ;  and  soon  after  com- 
plained of  a  vast  pain  in  one  of  his  feet,  and  fainted  away  with  it* 
When  they  came  to  pull  off  his  boots  to  fling  him  into  bed,  they 
found  one  of  them  full  .of  blood.  It  seems  his  servant  (who  knew 
hia  master's  temper  well,  and  was«surc  he  would  pursue  him  as  soon 
as  his  villany  should  be  discovered)  had  driven  a  nail  up  into  one  of 
his  boots*  in  hopes  of  disabling  him  from  pursuing  him.  Sir  John's 
impetuosity  made  him  regard  the  pain  only  just  at  first :  and  his  pur« 
suit  turned  him  from  the  tlioughts  of  it  for  some  time  after.  How- 
ever, the  wound  was  so  bad  and  so  much  inflamed,  that  it  Hung  him 
into  a  violent  fever>  which  ended  his  life  in  a  very  few  days.  This 
inpident,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  might  be  proved  from  some  origi- 
nal letters  in  Lord  Oxford's  collection. — P. 

^  It  was  a  general  opinion*  that  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakespear  lived 
in  enmity  against  one  another.  Betterton  has  assured  me  often,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it :  and  that  such  a  supposition  was  founded 
only  on  the  two  parties,  which  in  their  lifetime  listed  under  one,  and 
endeavoured  to  lessen  the  character  of  the  other  mutually. — Dryden 
us^d  to  think  that  the  verses  Jonson  made  on  Shakespear's  deatbi 


f  ^  His  getting  certain  marks,  known  only  to  himself,  affixed  te  all 
the  cards  that  came  from  the  great  makers  in  Fronoe^  ^ 
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Inid  something  of  satire  at  the  bottom :  for  my  part,  I  can't  discovef 
any  thing  like  it  in  them. — P.  * 

'  Lford  Rochester  was  of  a  very  bad  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as  de-» 
bauched.     [[From  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  others  that  knew 

himO— P. ' 

Tlie  reader  will  here  find,  in  the  course  of  the  first  five 
pages,  a  pretty  p[ood  specimen  of  what  he  may  expect— the 
literary  tittte-tatile  of  the  agC,  and  the  traditional  gossipping 
of  the  preceding  half-centtiry.     The  spirit  of  the  remarks  and 
anecdotes,  it  must  be  conlessed,  k  rather  censorious,  and  th6 
mention  that  is  made  of  a  number  of  well  known  names  not  the 
most  favourable  to  them.     But  a  good  deal  of  it  is  hearsay-— •and> 
like  other -scandals,  probably  not  very  accurate.     It  is  rather  re* 
markable,  that  we  nave  three  instances  together  of  poets  who 
were  Roman  Catholics  at  this  period — Garth,  Wycherley,  and 
Pope  himself.     The  reason  assigned  for  Garth's  predilection  for 
this  faith,  m»  '  the  greater  elBcacy  which  it  gives  to  the  sacra*- 
ments,  *  does  not  appear  to  be  very  obvious  or  satisfactory. 
Popery  is,  in  its  essence,  and  by  its  very  constitution,  a  religion 
of  outward  form  and  ceremony,  full  of  sound  and  show,  recom- 
mending itself  by  the  charm  of  music,  the  solemnity  of  pictures, 
the  pomp  of  dress,  the  magnificence  of  buildings,  by  the  dread 
of  power,  and  the  allurements  of  pleasure.     It  strikes  upon  the 
senses  studiously,  and  in  every  way ;  it  appeals  to  the  imagina-* 
tion;  it  enthrals  the  passions;  it  mfects  by  sympathy;  has  age, 
lias  authorit}^  has  numbers  on  its  side;  and  exacts  implicit  faith 
in  its  inscrutable  mysteries  and  its  gaudy  symbols : — ^it  is,  in  a 
word,  the  religion  of  fancy,  as  Protestantism  is  the  religion  of 
philosophy,  and  of  faith  chastised  by  a  more  sober  reason.     It 
is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  at  a  period  when  t^e  nation 
and  the  government  had  been  so  lately  distracted  by  the  con- 
test between  the  old  and  the  new  religion,  poets  were  found  to 
waver  between  the  two,  or  were  often  led  away  by  that  which 
flattered  their  love  of  the  marvellous  and  the  splendid.    Any  of 
these  reasons,  we  think,  is  more  likdy,  than  '  the  greater  effi- 
cacy given  to  the  sacraments  ^  in  that  communion,  to  explain 
why  so  many  poets,  without  much  religion,  as  Garth,  Wycher- 
ley, Pope,  iJryden,  CrashaWj,  should  be  fascinated  by  the  glitter- 
ing bait  of  Popery,  and  lull  their  more  serious  feelings  asleep  in 
the  torpor  of  its  harlot-embraces.— A  minute,  but  voluminous 
critic  of  our  time,  has  laboured  hard  to  show,  that  to  this  list 
.  dhottld  be  added  the  name  of  Massingen     But  the  proofs  ad«> 
•  duced  in  support  of  this  conjecture  are  extremely  inconclusive. 
Among  others,  the  writer  insists  on  the  profusion  of  crucifixes, 
glories,  angelic  visions,  garlands  of  roses,  and  clouds  of  incense 
2  X  2 
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scattered  through  the  *  Virgin- Martyr '  as  evidence  of  the  theo- 
logical sentiments  meant  to  be  inculcated  by  this  play;  when  the 
least  reflection  might  have  taught  him,  that  they  proved  nothing 
but  his  author's  poetical  conception  of  the  character  and  costume 
of  his  subject :  A  wrker  might,  with  the  same  shiister  shrewd- 
ness, be  suspected  of  Heathenism  for  talking  of  Flora  and  Ce- 
res, in  a  poem  on  the  Seasons ;  and  what  are  produced  as  the 
exclusive  badges  of  Catholic  bigotry,  are  nothing  but  the  ad- 
ventitious ornaments  and  external  emblems, — the  gross  and 
sensible  language, — in  a  word,  the  poetry  of  Christianity  in  ge- 
Xieral.  What  indeed  shows  the  frivolousness  of  the  whole  infer- 
jence,  is,  that  Deckar,  who  is  asserted  by  our  critic  to  have  con- 
.tributed  some  of  the  most  passionate  and  fantastic  of  these  de- 
votional scenes,  is  not  ev4n  accused  of  a  leaning  to  Popery. 

To  return  to  our  Anecdotes. — The  next  that  occur  are  of 
three  narrow  escapes  which  Pope  had  for  his  life ;  the  first,  when 
he  was  a  child,  from  a  mad  cow ;  and  the  two  others,  after  he 
was  grown  up,  once  from  a  stupid  coachman,  and  the  second 
time  from  six  run-away  horses.  What  immediately  follows  is 
of  more  importance ;  and  the  latter  part  of  it  is  highly  credit- 
able to  the  feelings  of  Pope.  Indeed,  the  whole  volume  leaves 
a  very  favourable  impression  in  this  respect.  '  Besides  these,  his  per- 
petual application  (after  he  set  to  study  of  himself)  reduced  him  in 
four  years'  time  to  so  bad  a  state  of  health,  that  after  trying  physi- 
cians for  a  good  while  in  vain,  he  resolved  to  give  way  to  his  distem- 
per ;  and  sat  down  calmly,  in  full  expectation  of  death  in  a  short 
time.  Under  this  thought,  he  wrote  letters  to  take  a  last  farewell  of 
some  of  his  more  particular  friends  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  one  to  the 
Abb6  Southcote.  The  Abb^  was  extremely  concerned,  both  for  his 
very  ill  state  of  health,  and  the  resolution  he  said  he  had  taken.  He 
thought  there  might  yet  be  hopes ;  and  went  immediately  to  Dr  Rad- 
cliffe,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted ;  told  him  Mr  Pope's  case ; 
got  fliU  directions  from  him,  and  carried  them  down  to  Mr  Bbpe  in 
Windsor  Forest.  The  chief  thing  the  Doctor  ordered  him,  was  te 
apply  less,  and  to  ride  every  day :  the  following  his  advice  soon  re- 
stored him  to  his  health.  *  —  It  was  about  twenty  years  after  this, 
that  Mr  Pope  heard  of  an  abbey's  being  like  to  be  vacant  in  the  most 
delightful  part  of  France,  near  Avignon ;  and  what  some  common 
friend  was  saying,  would  be  the  most  desirable  establishment  in  the 
world  for  Father  Southcote.  Mr  Pope  took  no  farther  notice  of  the 
matter  on  the  spot ;  but  sent  a  letter  the  next  morning  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  (with  whom  he  had  then  some  degree  of  friendship),  and 
begged  him  to  wTite  to  Cardinal  Fleury  to  get  the  abbey  for  South-^ 
cote.     The  affair  met  with  some  delay  (on  account  of  our  Court  hav- 

*  '  This  was  when  Mr  Pope  was  about  seventeen,  and  conse-» 
quently  about  the  year  1705. '  7 
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iDg  just  then  settled  a  pension  on  Father  Courayer),  but  succeeded 
at  last ;  and  Southcote  was  made  abbot. — P. ' 

Thia  story  is  given  from  Pope  himseify  and  little  doubt  can 
be  entertained  of  the  authenticity  of  the  particulars ;  and  it 
shows  the  scrupulous  gratitude  with  which  benefits  and  kind- 
nesses dwelt  upon  his  memory,  till  the  obligation  was  dischnrged 
in  the  most  delicate  and  effectual  manner.  Yet  this  is  the  man 
whose  name  has  been  familiarly  coupled  with  every  sort  of  vitu- 
perative epithet,  and  who  has  been  often  and  successfiiUy  repre- 
sented as  a  compound  of  spleen,  envy,  meanness,  and  ingratitude. 
Is  it  our  self-love,  our  envy,  or  our  cowardice,  that  is  so  pronjp 
to  take  the  scandalous  side  in  such  questions  ?  In  spite  of  the 
admiration  we  feel  for  his  talents, — in  spite  of  the  affection  Vhid^ 
.his  friends  may  have  testified  for  his  virtues,  we  are  still  strange- 
ly inclined  to  take  our  idea  of  an  author's  private  character  froi^ 
the  abuse  of  those  who  were  entire  strangers,  or  professed  ener 
mies  to  him,  who  envied  him  for  his  reputation,  and  dreadedi 
him  for  hi^  wit,  as  if  dulness,  malice,  and  ignorance,  were  the 
only  competent  witnesses  to  merit.  Pope  was  a  man  whose  g^ 
neral  conduct  through  life  was  amiable,  inoffensive,  and  gene- 
rous. What  then  ?  The  heroes  of  the  Dunciad  discovered  that 
the  initials  and  final  letter  of  his  name  composed  the  syllable 
A.  P.  E. ;  and  Lady  Wortley  Montague,  who  despised  his  per- 
son, would  persuade  us  that  his  mind  was  answerable  to  it ! 

The  following  passages,  though  the  substance  of  them  has 
been  already  made  public,  throw  some  new  light  on  the  history 
of  his  early  life  and  studies. 

*  Mr  Pope  said,  that  he  was  seven  years  unlearning  what  he  had 

got  (from  about  twenty  to  twenty-seven.)     He  should  have  travelled, 

had  it  |xot  been  for  his  ill  health,  (and  on  every  occasion  that  offered 

had  a  desire  to  travel,  to  the  very  end  of  his  life.)     His  first  educa- 

^tion^vas  at  the  sc?minary  at  Twiford,  near  VViochester. — P.* 

'  I  wrote  things — Vm  ashamed  to  say  how  soon.  Part  of  an  epic 
poem,  when  about  twelve.  (Deucalion  was  the  hero  of  it.)  The 
scene  of  it  lay  at  Rhodes,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands ;  and 
the  poem  opened  under  water,  with  a  description  of  the  Court  of 
Neptune.  That  couplet  on  the  circulation  o^  the  blood  in  the  Dun- 
ciad was  originally  in  this  poem,  word  for  word,  as  it  is  now.  * — F.  * 

*  I  was  acquainted  with  Betterton  from  a  boy. — P, ' 

^  Wycheriey  was  Mr  Pope's  first  poet-friend,  and  Walsh  his  next. 
"f^Mannick, ' 

*  Mr  Pope  was  but  a  little  while  under  his  master  at  Twiford.     Ho 

*  ^  As  man's  meanders  to  the  vital  spring 

Boll  all  their  tides,  then  back  their  circles  bring. ' 

Dmciadf  b.  iii.  y.  56. 
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wrote  extremely  young ;  and,  among  other  things,  a  .satire^ on  that 
gentleman,  for  some  faults  he  had  discovered  in  him; — M. ' 

*  He  set  out  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek  by  himself  about  twelve ; 
and,  when  he  was  fifteen,  he  resolved  that  he  would  go  up  to  Loa<> 
don  and  learn  French  and  Italian.  We  in  the  family  looked  upon  it 
as  a  wildish  sort  of  resolution ;  f  for  as  his  health  would  not  let  him 
travel,  we  qould  not  see  any  reason  for  it.  He  stuck  to  it ;  went 
thither ;  and  mastered  both  those  languages  with  a  surprising  de« 
spatch.  Almost  every  thing  of  this  kind  was  of  his  own  acquiring. 
He  had  had  masters  indeed >  but  they  were  very  indifferent  ones  ;  and 
what  he  got  was  almost  wholly  owing  to  his  own  unassisted  indus- 
try.—M.  ' 

'  He  was  a  child  of  a  particularly  sweet  temper,  and  had  a  great 
deal  of  sweetness  in  his  look  when  he  was  a  boy.  This  is  very  evi.- 
dent  in  the  picture  drawn  for  him  when  about  ten  years  old ;  in  which 
his  face  is  round,  plump,  pretty,  and  of  a  fVesh  coniiplexion.  I  have 
often  heard  Mrs  Pope  say,  that  he  was  then  exactly  like  that  pic- 
ture. I  have  often  been  told,  that  it  was  the  perpetual  application 
he  fell  into,  about  two  years  afterwards,  that  changed  bis  form  and 
ruined  his  constitution.  The  laurel  branch  in  that  picture  was  uQt 
inserted  originally ;  but  was  added  long  after,  by  Jervas, — M«' 

It  would  be  curious  if  this  were  coiTectly  true ;  and  would  vary, 
in  some  respects,  our  usual  idea  of  Pope,  which  implies  that  h^ 
4)wed  some  of  the  fineness  of  his  mind  to  the  original  tenderness 
of  his  constitution ;  whereas  it  would  appear,  that  he  was  woru 
4owp  and  twisted  into  that  wrinkled,  feeble  form,  by  his  toQ 
^ager  pursuit,  and  early  love  of  learning. 

'  My  brother  was  whipped  and  ill-used  at  Twiford  school  for  hfs 
$atire  on  his  master,  and  taken  from  thence  on  that  account.  I  ne- 
ver saw  him  laugh  very  heartily  in  all  my  life. — Mrs  Rackety  speaking 
of  Mr  Pope*  *  Spence  himself  adds,  that  '  he  seldom  went  beyond 
a  particular  easy  smile. '  • 

We  wni  throw  together  in  this  connexion  a  few  more  parti- 
culars of  nearly  the  same  date,  which  are  scattered  about  the 
original  work,  without  any  attempt  at  order. 

'  Mr  Pope^s  first  education  was  under  a  priest,  and  I  think  his 
liame  was  Banister,  He  9et  ovit  with  the  design  of  teaching  him 
Greek  and  Latin  together,  "  I  was  then,"  says  Pope,  ♦*  about 
.eight  years  old,  had  learnt  to  read  of  an  old  aunt,  and  to  write  by 
copying  printed  books.  After  having  been  under  that  priest  about  a 
ft  year,  I  was  sent  to  the  seminary  at  Twiford,  and  then  to  a  school 
|}y  Hyde-Park  Corner :  and  with  the  two  latter  masters  lost  what  I 


-r^ 


f  What  his  sister,  Mrs  Racket,  said—*  For  you  know,  to  speak 
plain  with  you,  my  brother  has  a  raaddish  way  with  him. '  Littlo 
people  mistook  the  excess  of  his  genius  for  madness.  *  Egad,  that 
young  fejiow  will  either  be  a  madman,  or  make  a  very  great  poet.  *— ♦ 
iir^  Smith,  a/lcr  being  in  Mr  Pope's  company  xichen  about  ^ourtceUf* 
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had  gained  under  the  firsU — About  twelve  yeais  old>  I  went  with  my 
father  into  the  Forest,  and  there  learnt,  for  a  few  months,  under  a 
fourth  priest.  This  was  all  the  teaching  I  ever  had ;  and  God  knows, 
it  extended  a  very  little  way. 

"  When  I  had  done  with  my  priests,  I  took  to  reading  by  myself, 
for  which  I  had  a  very  great  eagerness  and  enthusiasm,  especially  for 
poetry  z  and  jn  a  few  years  I  had  dipped  into  a  great  number  of  the 
English,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  poets.  This  I  did  with* 
oat  any  other  design,  but  that  of  pleasing  myself:  and  got  the  Ian* 
guages,  by  hunting  after  the  stories  in  the  several  poets  I  read  ;  ra« 
iher  than  read  the  hooks  to  get  the  languages.  I  followed  every- 
where as  my  fancy  led  me ;  and  was  like  a  boy  gathering  ilowers  in 
the  fields  and  woods,  just  as  they  fall  in  his  way — These  five  or  six 
vears  I  still  look  upon  as  the  happiest  part  of  my  life. 

^^  In  these  rambles  of  mine  through  the  poets,  when  I  met  with  a 
passage  or  story,  that  pleased  me  more  than  ordinary,  I  used  to  en- 
deavour to  imitate  it,  or  translate  it  into  English  ;  and  this  gave  rise 
to  my  Imitations  published  so  long  after. — P»  *'  [[He  named,  among 
other  books  he  then  read,  the  Criticisn)s  of  Rapin  and  Bpssu  \  and 
these  might  be  what  led  l)im  tp  write  his  Essay  on  Criticism.  H^ 
used  to  mention  Quintilian,  too,  as  au  old  favourite  autlior  with  him.^-r 
Spence.2 

We  have  next  the  now  well  known  account  of  the  origin, 
and  prooress  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  We  arc  more  surpris- 
ed afterwards  to  learn,  that 

*  Mr  Addison  was  tlie  person  who  chiefly  encouraged  Mr  Pope  in 
his  design  of  translating  the  Iliad,  which  was  begun  that  year  (1712) 
and  finished  in  1718,  when  he  was  thirtj'.  When  very  young,  he 
tells  us,  he  wrote  ^*  something  towards  a  tragedy,  and  aflerwards  an 
entire  one  ;"  the  latter  founded  on  a  story  in  the  Legeiid  of  St  Ge- 
nevieve. Betterton  advised  him  to  turn  his-  Epic  poem  into  a  trage- 
dy ;  but  on  seeing  more  of  the  town,  he  took  a  strong  resolution  a* 
gainst  Writing  for  the  stage,  from  seeing  how  much  it  subjected  those 
who  did,  to  the  caprice  of  the  players  and  the  audience.  Of  his 
Epic  poem,  which  was  mentioned  at  p.  21,  we  have  a  farther  notice 
at  p.  197,  section  V.,  where  we  learn  that  the  hero  of  it  was  *'  a  se- 
cond Deucalion,  not  the  husband  of  Pyrrha.  I  had  flung, "  sa}  s 
Pope,  quaintly  enough,  '*  all  my  learning  into  it,  as  indeed  MUtaa 
has  done  too  much  in  his  Paradiae  Lost,  The  Bishop  of  Iiochestec» 
j)ot  many  years  ago,  advised  me  to  burn  it :  I  saw  his  advice  wais 
well  grounded,  and  followed  it, — though  not  without  some  regret.  " 

The  reatler  may  now  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  informatica 
he  is  likely  to  derive  from  this  work^  respecting  the  literary  his- 
tory of  ppr  poet,  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  it  is  cut  up  into  so 
many  little  compartments,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  no 
longer  new;  for,  having  lain  so  lon^  in  manui>cript,  to  which 
Ills  more  favoured  Jiditors  had  acce.»s,  most  of  the  particulars 
had  alreatly  trai  spired  and  bcccuie  fumilbv  tg  th^  public  ear,  ia 
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their  prefaces  and  annotations.  '  Tlie  anecdotes  of  Pope's  con-» 
versation,  as  they  relate  to  his  individual  opinions,  are  of  course 
more  specific  and  minute,  and  proportion  ably  more  original  and 
curious ;  but  they,  too,  are  given  in  a  dry,  meagre,  and  cramp* 
ed  manner,  in  solitary  sentences  or  laconic  replies;  and  for 
want  of  the  context  and  circumstances,  the  spirit  of  conversa- 
tion evaporates,  and  the  continuity  of  reasoning  is  lost.     Still 
tiiey  have  the  great  recommendation  of  being  authentic ;  and 
we  are  timnkful  for  whatever  we  can  get  from  so  interesting  & 
source.     In  reading  any  such  account  of  Pope's  opinions,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  nothing  can  shake  our  opi* 
nion  of  him  as  an  author.     He  is  certainly  one  of  the  fixed 
stars  in  the  firmament  of  English  literature;  and  what  he  has 
written  is  so  complete,  so  decisive,  and  so  unrivalled  in  itself^  as 
to  be  proof  against  any  report  of  what  he  might  say  or  think  in 
other  respects.     But,  fortunately,  there  is  little  in  the  account 
here  given  to  disturb  our  settled  idea  of  him.     His  critical  or 
general  opinions  argue  a  sound,  intelligent,  subtle  and  active 
mind,  somewhat  too  intent  on  niceties  and  forms  (but  that  we 
should  expect  from  him) ;  and  what  appears  lame  or  unsatisfac- 
tory, should  be  imputed  either  to  the  timidity  of  the  reporter, 
or  the  habitual  reserve  of  the  speaker,  in  not  bringing  out  and 
making  the  most  of  an  idea.    The  nucleus  of  fine  thought  is  there; 
and  we  will  be  bold  to  add,  of  sound  taste, — though  with  some 
necesjsary  allowances  for  a  natu«ral  bias  to  his  own  peculiar  style 
of  composition.      His  feelings  as  to  poetry,  are  certainly  ra^ 
ther  liberal  than  exclusive ;  and  his  scale  of  ext^elience  has  a 
larger  range  than  we  should  have  expected,  though  leaning  to 
corx'ectness  and  delicacy.     It  was  natural  that  he  should  feel 
most  pleasure  from  those  beauties  in  the  works  of  others,  which 
were  the  greatest  ornaments  of  his  own.     But  his  understanding 
was  not  blinded  or  made  intolerant  by  his  genius ;  and  his  occa- 
sional backwardness  to  allow  their  full  praise  to  merits  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  was  not  affected,  but  sincere.     It  was  a  weak- 
ness, not  a  vice.     There  is,  no  doubt,  what  will  be  called  a 
want  of  enthusiasm ;  but,  perhaps,  after  all,  if  he  had  admir- 
ed what  others  admire  more  warmly,  he  would  himself  have 
left  us  less  to  admire.     At  that  rate,  it  is  better  as  it  is.     It  is 
of  more  importance  that  there  should  be  one  person  found  out 
of  millions  to  write  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  than  that  there  should 
be  one  person  more  added  to  the  thousands  who  admire,  or  say 
they  admire,  the  Paradise  Lost !     To  proceed  with  our  task  of 
quotation. 

*  Waller,  Spenser,  and  Dryden,  were  Mr  Pope's  great  favourites, 
in  the  order  they  are  named,  m  his  first  reading  till  he  was  about 
twelve  years  dd. ' 
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The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  not  very  clear.  It  has  been 
currently  said,  that  Pope  used  to  express  his  distaste  for  Spen- 
ser by  making  it  a  rule  to  ask  people,  *  Whether  they  had  ever 
read  the  Faery  Queen  through  I '  How  far  this  was  from  be- 
ing the  case,  will  appear  from  his  own  words  as  here  recorded, 
p.  296. 

'  After  reading  a  canto  of  Spenser  two  or  three  days  ago  to  an 
old  lady,  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age,  she  said  that  / 
'had  been  shovoing  her  a  gallery  of  pictures,  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
"but  she  said  very  right.  There  is  Something  in  Spenser  that  pleases 
one  as  strongly  in  one's  old  age,  as  it  did  in  one's  youth.  I  rtod  the 
Faerie  Queene,  when  I  was  about  twelve,  with  infinite  delight ;  and 
I  think  it  gave  me  as  much,  when  I  read  it  over  about  a  year  or  two 
ago. — P.' 

The  date  of  this  memorandum  is  1 743-4',  a  year  before  Pope's 
death.  What  he  says  of  Chaucer  is  equally  orthodox,  and  tx> 
'the  purpose. 

'  I  read  Chaucer  still  with  as  much  pleasure  as  almost  any  of  our 
poets.  He. is  a  master  of  manners,  of  description,  and  the  first  tale- 
teller in  the  true  enlivened  natural  way. — P.  *     p.  19. 

These  observations  show  a  very  different  acquaintance  with, 
end  taste  for,  our  earlier  poets,  from  that  evinced  by  Addison; 
who  (it  is  here  said,  on  the  authority  of  Pope)  in  bis  Epistle  to 
.  Sacheverel,  *  gave  the  characters  of  our  best  poets  only  lay  hearsay. 
,  Thus,  his  character  of  Chaucer  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  truth : 
he  blames  him  for  want  of  humour.  The  character  he  gives  of  Spen- 
ser is  false  too  :  and  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  he  never  read  Spenser 
till  fifteen  years  after  he  wrote  it. ' — Pope. 

*  The  design  of  the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,  was  to  have  ridiculed 
all  the  false  tastes  in  learning,  under  the  character  of  a  man  of  capa- 
city enough ;  that  had  dipped  into  every  art  and  science,  but  inju-! 
diciously  in  each.  It  was  begun  by  a  club  of  some  of  the  greatest 
wits  of  the  age-^Lord  Oxford,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Mr  Pope, 
Congreve,  Arbuthnot,  Swift,  and  others.  Gay  often  held  the  pen : 
and  Addison  liked  it  very  well,  and  was  not  disinclined  to  come  into 
it.  The  deipnosophy  consisted  of  disputes  on  ridiculous  tenets  of  all 
sorts:  and  the  adventure' of  the  Shield  was  designed  against  Dr 
Woodward  and  the  Antiquaries.  •  It  was  Anthony  Henley  who  wrote 
•  The  Life  of  his  music-master  Tom  Durfey ;  *  a  chapter  by  way  of 
episode.  It  was  from  a  part  of  these  Memoirs  that  Dr  Swift  took 
his  first  hints  for  Gulliver.  There  were  pigmies  in  Schreibler's  Tra- 
vels ;  and  the  projects  of  Laputa.  The  design  was^  carried  on  much 
farther  than  has  appeared  in  print ;  and  was  stopped  by  some  of  the 
gentlemen  being  dispersed,  or  otherwise  engaged,  (about  the  year 
1715). '-.p. 

In  the  same  page  we  have  the  following  note  or  memoran- 
dum.— ^  That  idea  of  the  Picturesque,  from  the  swan  jijst  gild- 
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*  ed  with  the  sun  amidst  the  shade  of^a  tree  over  the  water  '-—P. 
(on  the  Tkajnes.) — Which  shows  an  eve  for,  and  a  knowledge 
ot\  the  nature  of  the  picturesque.  A  little  after  he  adds, — ^  A 
tte6  is  a  nobler  object  than  a  prince  in  his  coronation  robes.  * 
p.  11. 

These  comparisons,  which  are  common  in  morality,  are  npt, 
we  confess,  to  our  taste,  and  are  generally  suspicious.  They 
show,  that  amidst  trees  and  other  such  rural  objects,  the  mind 
is  thinking  of  princes  in  their  coronation  robes ;  and  tr}^ing  to 
elevate  itself  above  them,  as  if  they  were  the  rude  natural  stand* 
ard  of  sublimity.  The  very  assertion,  indeed,  betravs  its  insin* 
cserity.  A  courtier  at  a  levee  does  not  say  to  himself,  or  remark 
to  any  one  about  him — ^  A  prince  in  his  coronation  robes  is  a 

*  nobler  object  than  a  tree  ! ' 

'  Educatidh  leads  us  from  the  admiration  of  beauty  in  natural  ob« 
jects,  to  the  admiration  of  artificial  or  customary  excellence.  I  don'l 
doubt  but  that  a  thorough-bred  lady  might  admire  the  stars,  because 
they  twinkle  like  so  many  candles  at  a  birth- night. ' — P. 

xhh  is  finely  thought;  and  very  characteristic: — though  the 
idea  might  be  turned  maliciously  against  himself,  and  made  to 
account  (not  in  the  least  satisfactory  manner)  for  his  own  style 
of  poetry,  and  the  factitious  but  sparkling  light  his  imagination 
lends  to  nature.  The  following  are  also  very  good,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  perfectly  true  and  profound. 

'  As  L*£sprit,  La  Rochefoucault,  and  that  sort  of  people,  prove 
that  all  virtues  are  disguised  vices ;  I  would  engage  to  prove  ail  vices 
tp  be  disguised  virtues.  Neither,  indeed,  is  true  :  but  this  would  be  a 
more  agreeable  subject,  and  would  overturn  their  whole  scheme P/ 

*  Arts  are  taken  from  nature ;  and,  af^er  a  thousand  vain  efforts 
for  improvements,  are  best  when  they  return  to  their  first  simplicity. 

^  That  which  is  not  Jtist  in  buildings  is  disagreeable  to  the  eye ; 
as  a  greater  upon  a  slighter^  $c.  This  be  called  the  reasoning  of  the 
eye. 

^  In  laying  out  a  garden,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
genius  of  the  place.  Thus  at  Riskin's,  for  example.  Lord  Bathurst 
ahould  have  raised  two  or  three  mounts  :  because  his  situation  is  ail 
a  plain,  and  nothing  can  please  without  variety.— -P. ' 

*  jrhe  mass  of  mankind  are  generally  right  in  their  judgment :  at 
least  they  have  a  very  good  mediocre  taste.  As  to  higher  things,  it 
requires  pains  to  distinguish  justly :  they  are  not  fit  for  the  crowd  ; 
and  even  to  offer  such  to  them,  is  giving  paviare  to  the  multitude. — P.  * 

*  There  is  no  one  study  that  is  not  capable  of  delighting  us  after 
a  little  application  to  it.  '  How  true  of  even  so  dry  a  study  as  An- 
tiquities ? '  Yes ;  I  have  experienced  that  myself.  1  once  got  deep 
into  Grsevius,  and  was  taken  greatly  with  it ;  so  far,  as  to  write  a 
treatise  in  Latin,  collected  from  the  writers  in  Graeyius,  on  the  Old 
Buildings  in  Rome.  It  is  now  in  Lord  Oxford's  bandS;  and  has  bee^ 
fo  these  fifteen  ye9X8*^P. ' 
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^  At  this  day,  as  much  company  as  I  have  kept,  and  as  much  as  { 
love  it,  I  love  reading  better.  I  would  rather  be  employed  in  read* 
ing  than  in  the  most  agreeable  conversation. — P. ' 

'  Mr  Pope  thought  himself  the  better,  in  some  respects,  for  not 
having  had  a  regular  education.  He  (as  he  observed  in  particular) 
read  originally  for  the  sense ;  whereas  we  ar&  taught,  for  so  many 
years,  to  read  only  for  words. — P. ' 

*  "  The  great  secret  how  to  write  well,  is  to  know  thoroughly  what 
pne  writes  about,  and  not  to  be  affected.  '*  Or,  as  he  expressed  the 
same  thing  afterwards  in  other  words,  **  to  write  naturally,  and  from 
one's  own  knowledge. " — P. 

*  "  The  nobleman-look.  "  Yes,  I  know  what  you  mean  very  well : 
that  look  which  a  nobleman  should  have,  rather  than  what  they  have 
generally  now.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  (Sheffield)  was  a  genteel 
man ;  and  had  a  great  deal  the  look  you  speak  of.  Wycherley  was 
a  very  genteel  man  ;  and  had  the  nobleman- look  as  much  as  the  Duk^ 
of  Buckingham.— P.  [[He  instanced  it  too  in  Lord  Peterborough, 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  Lord  Hinchinbroke,  the  Duke  of  Bolton^  and  two 
or  three  more.)] — Spence. 

'  When  Cowley  grew  sick  of  the  Court,  he  took  a  house  first  at 
Battersea,  then  at  Barnes,  and  then  at  Chertsey ;  always  farther  and 
farther  from  town.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  be  showed  a  sort  of 
aversion  for  women  ;  and  would  leave  the  room  when  they  came  in : 
'twas  probably  from  a  disappointment  in  love.  He  was  much  in  lov^ 
with  his  Leonoras  who  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  that  good  ballad^ 
4>f  his,  on  his  differept  Mistresses.  She  was  married  to  Dean  Sprat's 
brother ;  and  Cowley  never  was  in  love  with  any  body  after. — P. ' 

'  The  following  epigram  was  made  by  Rowe,  upon  Phil.  Frowd's 
xincle^  when  he  was  writing  his  tragedy  of  Cinna — 
'  Frowd  for  his  precious  soul  cares  not  a  pin-a ; 
For  he  can  now  do  nothing  else  but  Cin-q^. ' 
J  thought  (said  some  one)  Rowe  had  been  too  grave  to  write  such 
,things  ? — He }  why,  he  would  laugh  all  day  long  \  he  would  do  no- 
thing else  but  laugh.t — P. ' 

*  Bacon  and  Locke  did  not  follow  the  common  paths,  but  beat  out 
new  ones  $  and  you  see  what  good  they  have  done :  but  much  mord 
is  wanting.^ — P,  * 

*  Yes,  I  really  think  Betterton  the  bef^t  actor  I  ever  saw ;  but  I 
ought  to  tell  you  at  the  same  time,  that  in  Betterton's  days  the  older 
«ort  of  people  talked  of  Harte's  being  his  superior,  just  as  we  do  of 
Betterton*s  being  superior  to  tliose  now. — P^ ' 

<  The  king  (George  1.)  was  heard  to  say  in  the  drawing- room,  up« 
on  the  falling^of  the  South-Sea  stock-r-"  IVe  had  very  good  luck  ;  fo|r 
we  sold  out  last  week. " — P, 

.  *  Kings  now  (except  the  kin^  of  Sardinia)  are  the  worst  things  up* 
on  earth.  Tl)ey  are  turned  mere  tradesmen;  cauponQntcs  lielli^m  f 
non  beUigerantes,-^Pf  * 

The  Flattest  things  of  Pope's  in  the  volume,  are  what  he  ap» 
peared  to  have  borrowed  from  Lord  Bolingbrpke;  who  had 
#om.ehow  obtained  sm  extri^prdinary  asceu4Qpcy  over  him^  and 
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led  his  understandirg  blindfold^  by  a  parade  of  words  and  flimsy 
pretensions  to  a  higher  sort  of  wisdom.  The  true  way  in- 
deed to  seem  wise,  and  to  dictate  your  opinions  to  others^ 
is  to  pretend  to  understand  what  both  they  and  you  are  entirely 
in  the  dark  about.  They  cannot  well  detect  the  cheat,  and  in 
the  mean  time  are  staggered  by  the  pompous  and  vapid  assump- 
tion of  mental  superiority.  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  throughout 
overrated ;  he  is  called  the  finest  writer  of  his  age,  and  his  o- 
pinion  is  appealed  to  as  oracular  on  all  subjects,  on  no  other 
ground,  as  we  imagine,  than  the  one  here  stated,  Burke  long 
since  asked,  *  Who  reads  Bolingbroke  now  ? '  and  his  art  in. 
conversation  appears  to  have  consisted  in  talking  upon  subjects 
supposed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  hearers,  and  in  decide- 
ing  confidently  upon  moot  pahits  in  philosophy.  Thus,  ibr  in- 
stance—  ^ 

*  As  to  our  senses,  we  are  made  in  the  best  manner  that. 'ooe  possibly 
could.  If  we  were  so  formed  as  to  see  into  the  most  minute  configu- 
ration of  a  post,  we  should  bi*eak  our  shins  against  it.  We  see  for 
use,  and  not  for  curiosity.  Was  our  sight  so  fine  as  to  pierce  into 
the  mtemal  make  of  things,  -we  should  distinguish  all  the  fine  ducts- 
and  the  contrivances  of  each  canal  for  the  conveyance  of  the  juicea 
in  every  one  of  those  leaves  :  but  then  we  should  lose  this  beautiful 
prospect :  it  would  be  only  a  heap  and  confusion  to  the  eye,— Z.or</  B,  * 

Now,  this  no  more  follows,  than  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
eye  to  be  so  constructed  (as  it  now  is)  as  to  see  a  leaf  and  a 
mountain  at  the  same  time.  If  there  were  none  but  short-sight- 
ed people,  it  would  be  quite  accurate,  according  to  this  way  of 
reasoning,  to  conclude,  that  there  could  be  no  other.  But  on 
what  grounds  does  the  noble  Lord  assume  that  there  could  not 
be  a  race  of  beings  with  their  organs  so  constituted  as  to  take 
in  both  extremes  of  near  and  remote ;  to  unite  the  powers  of 
the  telescope  and  the  microscope  together  ?  To  say  so,  would 
be  a  most  impious  and  unphilosopbical  limitation  of  the  power 
of  Providence  within  bounds  which  even  the  art  of  man  has 
surpassed.  It  is  true,  we  are  not  so  made ;  and  we  do  not  know 
of  any  creature  that  is  so  made :  but  it  is  plainly  quite  absurd 
to  conclude  from  this,  that  it  is  impossible  we  should  have  been 
so  made.  Again,  even  allowing  the  incompatibility  of  different 
advantages  with  a  given  conformation,  how  does  this  prove  that 
the  particular  conformation  we  happen  to  possess  is  the  best  of 
all  others  ?  By  chani^ing  it,  we  should  lose  something,  and  gain 
soniething ;  but  how  do  we  know  that  we  might  not  gain  much 
more  than  we  lose  ?  The  proposition,  in  short,  does  not  make 
JTor  a  system  of  optimism,  but  of  indifference — for  a  balance/of 
blessings,  not  an  exclusive  claim  of  superiority.  There  are 
other  beings  in  the  world  differently  constituted  from  us,  all  be- 
nevolently and  wisely,  and  for  theu:  good,  no  doubt,  each  in 
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their  kind  anfl  degree ;  some  lower  in  the  scale  of  existence'thaa 
ourselves ;  and  some  higher. — That  we  are  here,  and  for  our 
good,  is  all  that  we  are  bound  to  believe,  or  permitted  to  know 
of  our  present  state :  but  to  maintain  that  our  present  condi- 
tion, either  moral  or  physical,  is  tJie  best  possible^ — and  that  it 
could  receive  neither  addition  nor  alteration  that  would  not  be 
for  the  worse,  is  to  be  *  wise  above  what  is  written, '  and  i« 
one  of  those  scholastic  interpolations  on  the  genuine  text  of 
common  sense  and  true  piety,  in  which  there  is  neither  reli* 
gion  nor  philosophy,  neither  wisdom  nor  humility.  In  such 
writers  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  too,  we  must  say  that  all  tfiis  looks 
very  much  like  an  attempt  to  patronize  Providence ;  and  to  pei*- 
suade  us  that  we  need  not  despair,  since  they  are  able  to  recon- 
cile all  doubts  and  difficulties  by  their  superior  lights  and  con- 
desc^iding  approbation  of  its  rules  and  modes  of  proceeding. 
Of  such  idle  maxims,  and  vain  sophii^ry,  is  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Essay  on  Man  composed ;  in  which  Pope  did  nothing  more 
|han  translate  into  sounding  versie  Lord  Bolingbroke's  noUow 
reasonings ;  who  unhappily  thou^t  himself  admitted,  by  some 
peculiar  privilege,  into  the  cabinet  council  of  Nature;  and  set 
about  balancing  the  laws  of  the  Universe,  as  he  might  have 
done,  the  interests  of  some  petty  state  in  Germany.  But  there 
are  always  men  of  this  description  who,  by  aspiring  to  a  certain 
character  in  society,  are  sure  enough  to  obtain  it ;  and  who,  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  plausible  talent,  personal  address,  fortune,  title, 
or  influence,  may  put  forward  any  claims  they  please  on  public 
opinion,  and  have  them  acknowledged,  A  man  of  Lord  Bo- 
Mngbroke's  rank  might  set  up  for  a  philosopher,  a  wit,  or  a  cri- 
tic, just  as  he  would  set  up  his  coach,  or  set  up  for  Member  of 
Parliament.  His  peerage  is  a  guarantee  for  his  philosophy — 
andliis  elegant  manners  for  the  fineness  of  his  taste.  If  an  ar- 
gument is  light,  a  landed  estate  is  thrown  into  the  scale  as  s 
make-weight :  a  showy  figure,  and  a  glittering  equipage  supply 
whatever  might  be  wanting  in  force  or  beauty  of  style ;  and  to 
judge  of  a  noble  author  by  his  sentiments  or  expressions  alone, 
would  be  mere  rudeness  and  pedantry*  We  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, to  speak  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  as  nobody :  if  so,  words  would 
be  wasted  on  his  character.  He  was  a  considerable  man  in  his 
day ;  but  at  present  we  can  do,  and  we  do  without  him.  He 
was  an  active  statesman,  an  eloquent  speaker,  a  fine  writer; 
but  he  wanted  to  be  more  than  aH  this — a  deep  philosopher, 
and  a  founder  of  a  system  of  metaphysics — which  he  was  not. 
If  he  had  been  contented  to  be  thou^t  what  he  was,  he  would 
probably  b«ave  come  down  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  accomplii^h- 
ed  men  of  his  age :  as  it  is,  we  look  upon  him  as  little  better 
ifaAn  a  pretender.    Let  no  one  go  about  to  deceive  posterity : 
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for  they  will  make  him  pay  dear  for  the  attempt }  There  wa» 
Berkeley  i  No  one  talks  of  him  in  thid  book,  or  of  his  saperior 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  human  nature^  yet  BoHngbroke  on 
these  questions  was  a  clown  and  a  mountebank  to  him^  Pope 
indeed  gives  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  real  character  of  his  Lord- 
ship's geniuS)  where  he  says^  in  answer  to  a  quedtkm  asked  him^ 

*  Does  Lord  Bolingbroke  understand  Hebrew  ? '     *-  No,  but 

*  he  understands  that  sott  of  lemmingj  and  *what  is  wrote  about 

*  itk^  p.  178: — and  afterwards  he  says,  *  Lord  BoKngbroke  is 

*  fix)t  deep  either  in  pictures,  statues,  or  architecture. '  p.  210* 
Lord  Peterborough  is  a  character  of  whom  much  amusing 

anecdote  is  given  in  this  volume,  and  who  might  serve  as  a  con- 
trast to  Lord  Bolingbroke.  He  was  as  free  from  affectation  as 
Lord  B.  was  full  of  it.     Pope  thus  describes  them. 

'  Lord  Peterborough  was  not  near  so  great  a  genius  as  Lord  Ba< 
lingbroke. — They  were  quite  unlike.  Lord  Peterborough,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  just  mentioned,  would  say  pretty  and  lively  things 
in  his  letters ;  but  they  would  be  rather  too  gay  and  wandering : 
whereas,  was  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  write  to  the  emperor  or  to  the 
statesman,  he  would  fix  on  that  point  which  was  the  most  material ; 
and  would  set  it  in  the  strongest  and  finest  light,  and  manage  it  so 
as  to  mak^  it  the  most  serviceable  to  his  purpose'.— P. ' 

Lord  l^eterborough,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  most  eccentric 
and  original  characters  that  belong  to  recent  history — restless, 
gallant,  witty,  friendly,  enterprising  and  gay :  he  was  the  great* 
est  traveller,  the  bravest  soldier,  the  boldest  negotiator,  and  the 
most  sprightly  talker  of  his  age — and  all  this  with  the  weakest 
liealth,  and  most  ticklish  constitution.  Swift  seems  to  have  un* 
derstood  him  better  than  Pope,  who  speaks  thus  of  him. 

^  *Tis  amazing  how  Lord  Peterborough  keeps  up  his  spirits,  under 
so  violent  and  painful  an  illness  as  he  is  afflicted  with.  When  I  went 
down  into  Hampshire  to  see  him,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  did  not  get  to 
him  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening :  he  was  sitting  on  his  couch,  and 
entertaining  all  the  company  with  as  much  sprightliness  of  conversa- 
tion, as  if  he  had  been  perfiectly  well ;  and,  when  the  candles  were 
brought  in,  I  was  amazed  to  see  that  he  looked  more  Uke  a  ghost 
than  a  living  creature. — Dying  as  he  was,  he  went  from  thence  to 
Bristol,  and  it  was  there  that  it  was  declared  that  he  had  no  chance 
for  a  recovery,  but  by  going  through  the  torture  of  a  very  uncommon 
chirurgical  operation ;  and  that»  even  with  it,  there  was  a  great  many 
more  chances  against  him  than  for  him.  However,  he  would  go 
through  it ;  and  the  very  day  after  set  out  from  Bristol  for  Bathj  ia 
fpite  of  all  that  St  Andre  and  the  physicians  could  say  t>4im« — Pope. 
«— It  was  some  time  after  this  that  1  saw  him  at  Kensington.  I  waa 
admitted  into  his  rt^eUe'(for  he  kept  his  bed),  and  every  body  thought 
he  could  Dot  last  above  five  or  six  days  longer :  and  yet  bis  fiir^ 
speech  to  me  was^  **  Sir,  you  have  travelled,  and  know  the  places ; 
I  am  resolved  to  gO  abroad «  which  of  the  two  would  you  think  beK 
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for  TDCf  to" go,  Lisbon  or  Naples?  *'  That  Tery  day  he  would  rise  t^ 
sit  at  dinner  with  us ;  and  in  a  little  time  after  actually  went  to  Lis* 
bon. — Spence.  * 

The  followinfic  are  some  of  the  sayings  recorded  of  bim. 

^  *'  A  general  is  only  a  hangman  in  chief. "  They  had  been  jusl 
speaking  of  General  Cadogan  and  his  father. 

^  **  I  would  willingly  live  to  give  that  rascal  (Burnet)  the  lie  in  half 
his  history .-^ZfOrc^  P. "  QHe  had  marked  both  the  volumes  in  several 
parts  of  the  margin,  and  carried  them  with  him  to  Lisbon.— -Pojoe.]]  '  • 

^  **  I  took  a  trip  once  with  Penn  to  his  colony  of  Pensylvania.  The 
laws  there  are  contained  in  a  small  volume ;  and  are  so  extremeljr 
good,  that  there  has  been  no  alteration  wanted  in  any  one  of  them» 
ever  since  Sir  William  made  them.— -They  have  no  lawyers.  Every- 
one is  to  tell  his  own  case,  or  some  friend  for  bim ;  they  have  four 
persons,  as  Judges,  on  the  bench  ;  and  after  the  case  has  been  fully 
laid  down,  on  all  sides,  all  the  four  draw  lots  :  and  he  on  whom  the 
lot  falls  decides  the  question.  'Tis  a  fine  country  ;  and  the  people 
are  neither  oppressed  with  poor's-rates,  tythes,  nor  taxes.-— Lorcf  P.  ** 

^  Lord  Peterborough,  after  a  visit  to  the  Archbishop  (Fenelon), 
sud,  ^'  He  was  cast  in  a  particular  mould,  that  was  never  used  for 
any  body  else  :  he  is  a  delicious  creature !  But  I  was  forced  to  get 
away  from  him  as  fast  as  I  possibly  could ;  else  he  would  have  made 
me  pious  i  "  '    ' 

1  his  last  anecdote  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Chevalier 
Ramsay,  the  author  of  the*  Travels  of  Cyrus,  who  figures  in 
the  present  collection  as  a  person  of  great  loquacity.  He  relates 
some  things  characteristic  of  others^  as  well  as  of  himself.  Take» 
for  example,  the  following.  ,- 

*  The  Archbishop  (of  Cambray)  asked  Mr  Ramsay  once,  *^  What 
the  English  said  of  Locke* "  Ramsay  told  him  that  his  acquaintance 
from  England  commended  Locke  extremely  for  a  clear  head,  and  a 
fine  way  of  reasoning  i  they  said  he  saw  the  surfaces  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  things  very  plainly ;  but  that  he  did  not  pierce  deep  into  any 
of  them :  *'  In  shorty  itay  Lord^  *'  says  Ramsay,  '*  /  take  km  hf 
their  account^  to  be  much  like  the  Bishop  rfMeaux^ "  (Bossuet.)  The 
Archbishop  stopped  him  short ;  told  him  that  he  voas  nc$  sufficiently  ac" 
euainted  mth  the  talents  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  ;  and  then  run  out 
mto  jEL  panegyric  of  that  prelate,  in  all  the  particulars  where  his  chg- 
racter  would  bear  it.  It  was  thus  that  he  revenged  himself  on  hia 
enemies.— ^am^ay.  * 

Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more  exquisite  than  this  critical  mas*^ 
querading,  where  the  Chevalier  gives  so  satisfactory  an  account 
of  Mr  Locke's  proficiency  in  the  surfaces  of  the  sciences;  and 
the  Archbishop  so  candidly  defends  his  rival,  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  from  being  confounded  with  so  superficial  a  reasoner  \ 
The  dialogue  is  consummate ;  and  it  is  French.  Fenelon,  in* 
deed,  sometimes  strikes  us  as  too  intent  upon  representing  all  the 
eanlinsU  virtues  witli  effect.    But  the  following  little,  incident 
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shows  him  in  a  itiost  agreeable  light.  It  is  a  geiluine  inslance  of 
politeness,  without  any  mixtm*e  of  affbcted  or  ridiculous  osten- 
tation in  it. 

^  The  Archbishop  was  void  of  all  formality;  and  full  of  the  truest 
politeness ;  tliat  of  making  every  body  easy  about  him. — One  day 
there  were  two  German  noblemen  at  his  table,  who»  when  they  were'; 
to  drink  to  the  Archbishop,  to  show  their  respect  to  him,  rose  out  of 
their  seats' ;  and  stood  all  the  while  they  were  drinking  to  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  their  own  country.  Some  young  French- 
officers,  who  were  at  the  table  at  die  same  time,  could  scarcely  con- 
tain  themselves  from  bursting  out  into  a  laugh  at  such  a  ^novelty.  Thev 
Archbishop  gave  them  a  gentle  reprimand  by  his  look ;  called  for> 
wine ;  and  stood  up  and  drank  to  the  Grermans  in  the  same  manner 
that  they  had  done  to  him.  The  officers  afterwards  owned  howv 
much  th^y  were  ashamed  of  themselves ;  and  that  they  immediately 
felt  how  greatly  the  Archbishop's  humanity  was  preferable  to  that 
customary  sort  of  politeness  of  which  alone  they  had  had  any  idea 
imtil  that  time. — Ramsay, '        >  .      i 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  a  few  particulars  of  some 
of  Pope's  contemporaries  of  less  general  notoriety.  Among  the* 
first  of  these,  we  would  place  Dean  Lockier,  a  man  of  sense,* 
shrewdness,  and  spirit.  Besides  his  intimacy  with  a  number  of 
celebrated  characters,  there  is  a  promptitude  and  boldness  in* 
many  of  his  remarks  that  will  recommend  him  to  most  of  our 
readers. 

*  I  was  about  seventeen  when  I.  first  came  up  to  town,  an  odd 
looking  boy,  with  short  rough  hair,  and  that  sort  of  awkwardness 
which  one  always  brings  up  at  first  out  of  the  country  with  one. 
However,  in  spite  of  my  bashful ness  and  appearance,  I  used  now 
and  then  to  thrust  myself  into  Wilis's,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  most  celebrated  wits  of  that  time,  who  then  resorted  thither. 
The  second  time  that  ever  I  was  there,  Mr  Dryden  was  speaking  of 
his  own  things,  as  he  frequently  did,  especially  of  such  as  had  been 
lately  published.  *'/  If  any  thing  of  mine  is  good,  *'  says  he,  "  'tid 
Mac-Flecno  ;  and  I  value  myself , the  more  upon  it,'  because  it  is  the 
first  piece  of  ridicule  written  in  Heroics. "  On  hearing  this  I  plucked 
up  my  spirit  so  far  as  to  say,'  iii  a  voice  but  just  loud  enough  to  be 
heard,  that  *'  Mac-Flecno  was  a  very  fine  poem ;  but  that  I  had  not 
imagined  it  to  be  the  first  that  ever  was  writ  that  way.  "  On  this, 
Dryden  turned  short  upon  me,  as  surprised  at  my  interposing ;  ask- 
ed me  how  long  I  had  been  a  dealer  in  poetry ;  and  added,  with  a 
smile,  "  Pray,  Sir,  what  is  it  that  you  did  imagine  to  have  been  writ 
so  before?  " — 1  named  Boileau's  Lutrin,  and  Tassoni*s  Secchia  Ra- 
pita ;  which  I  had  read,  and  knew  Dryden  had  borrowed  some  strokes 
from  each. — <*  'Tis  true,  "  said  Dryden,  "  I  had  forgot  them. '' — A 
little  after,  Dryden  went  out;  and  in  going,  spoke  to  me  again,  and 
desired  me  to  come  and  see  him  the  next  day.  I  was  highly  delight'* 
ed  with  the  invitation  ;  went  to  see  him  accordingly  ;  and  was  welt 
acquainted  with  him  after,  as  long  as  he  lived.*— JDr  Lockier.  [ 
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*  Diyden  allowed  the  Rehearsal  to  ha^  a  grekt  miMiy  good  stroked 
in  it — "  though  so  severe,  *'  added  he,  "  upon  myself;  but  I  can't 
help  saying,  that  Smith  and  Johnson  are  two  of  the  coolest,  most  in* 
significant  fellows  I  ever  met  with  on  the  stage*  *'  This,  if  it  was  not 
spoke  out  of  resentment,  betrayed  great  want  of  judgment ;  for 
Smith  and  Johnson  are  men  of  sense,  and  should  certainly  say  but 
little  to  such  stuff;  only  enough  to  make  Bays  show  on. — X. ' 

*  Dryden  was  most  touch^  with  <<  The  Hind  and  the  Panther 
Transversed.  '*  I  have  heard  him  say—"  For  two  young  fellows^ 
that  I  have  always  been  very  civil  to,  to  use  an  old  man  m  misfor- 
tunes, in  so  cruel  a  manner !  **^^And  he  toept  as  he  said  it  /— ^£. ' 

*  Sir  George  Etherige  was  as  thorough  a  fop  as  I  ever  saw :  He 
was  exactly  his  own  Sir  Fcmling  Flutter.  And  yet  he  designed  Bo- 
rimant,  the  genteel  rake  ot  wit,  for  his  own  picture.-*-L»' ' 

*  Viliiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  reckoned  the  most  accom<» 
plished  man  of  the  age^  in  riding,  dancing,  and  fencing.  When  he 
came  into  the  presence  chamber,  it  was  impossible  for  you  not  IB 
follow  him  with  your  eye  as  he  went  along,  he  moved  so  gracefully^ 
He  got  the  better  of  his  vast  estate ;  and  died  (between  two  common 
girls)  at  a  little  alehouse  in  Yorkshire. — It  is  incredible  what  pains 
^e  took  with  one  of  the  actors,  to  teach  him  to  speak  some  passages 
in  Bayes's  part,  in  the  Rehearsal,  right.  The  vulgar  notion  of  that 
play's  being  hissed  off  the  stage  the  nrst  night  is  a  mistake. — L.  * 

*  Upon  the  death  of  the  queen  (Anne),  Ormond,  Atterbury,  and 
Lord  Marshal  held  a  private  consultation  togetlier,  in  which  Atter* 
bury  desired  the  latter  to  go  out  immediately,  and  proclaim  the  Pre- 
tender in  form.  Ormond,  who  was  more  afraid  of  consequences,  de- 
sired to  communicate  it  first  to  the  council. — "  Damn  it.  Sir,  **  said 
Atterbury  in  a  great  heat  (for  he  did  not  value  swearing),  "  you  very 
well  know  that  things  have  not  been  concerted  enough  for  Uiat  yet, 
and  that  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose. "  Indeed,  it  was  the  only 
thing  they  could  have  done :  such  a  bold  step  would  have  made  peo- 
ple believe,  that  they  were  stronger  than  they  really  were;  and 
might  have  tak&i  strangely.  The  late  King,  I  am  fhlly  persuaded, 
would  not  have  stirred  a  foot,  if  there  had  been  a  strong  opposition  i 
indeed,  the  family  did  not  expect  the  crown ;  at  least,  nobody  in  it 
but  the  old  FKncess  Sophia.-»That  Princess  was  a  woman  of  very 
good  sense  and  excellent  conversation.  I  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  her.  She  sat  very  loose  in  her  religious  principles ;  and  used  to 
take  a  particular  pleasure  in  setting  a  Freethinker  (whenever  she 
could  meet  with  such)  and  one  of  her  chaplains  a-din>uting  together 
(as  some  |;)ody  ebe  (Queen  Caroline)  does  now*y^Lt 

There  are  introduced  into  the  account  of  this  reverend  pi*e- 
late  several  remarks  and  reasonings  of  his  delivered  at  Iarge» 
which  show  not  onlv  a  matily  strength  and  freedom  of  mind^ 
but  8  habit  of  assigning  the  grounds  for  the  coticlusions  he  drew, 
which  was  not  usual  in  that  day*     Fineness  of  tact^  and  justness 
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of  perception,  wefe  ivhat  the  most  eminent  men  then  aimed  4t 
ftnd  excelled  in,  rather  than  closeness  of  logic  or  acuteness  of 
analysis.  They  were  contented  to  feel  the  air  of  ti-uth,  and 
sit  under  its  shadow,  without  taking  the  trouble  of  digging 
fo  the  roots.  They  did  not  murder  a  sentiment  to  (£ssect 
ft.  We  find  iri  tnem  a  cultivated,  happy  vein  of  common 
sense,  shrewd  and  felicitous  observations,  judicious  conclu- 
sions without  pedantry  and  without  extravagance — with  oc- 
casional Bints  and!  suggestions  of  pro&under  views,  but  selr 
dom  followed  up  into  their  remote  consequencesy  and  sqarce- 
.]y  ever  traced ,  back  to  their  first  priociplesr  We  have  the  re- 
sults of  their  reflection  and  experience,  not  the  original  grounds 
of  them ;  and  we  learn,  not  so  much  ktm  to  think,  as  *Khat  they 
thought.  We  are  perhaps  less  misled  by  this  naked  statement 
ef  feelings ;  as  they  themselves  might  be  more  open  to  the  floats 
ing  influences  and  detached-  aspects  of  truth  and  nature,  from 
not  having  their  notions  immoveably  fixed  upon  systems  and 
regular  ptisiiiises.  But  thefe  is  unquestionably  much  looseness 
and  listlessness  in  their  prevailing  tone  of  thinking.  The  exercise 
of  the  undferstanding  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  chiefly  a 
maj;ter  of  taste,  and  their  most  subtle  opinions  only  a  more  re- 
fined sort  of  instinct.  Dean  Lockier  is,  however,  a  remarkable 
exception;  and  he  appears  like  a  hm-dy  excrescence  in  our  aup- 
thor's  table-talk.  He  staiyls  with  a  proper  apparatus  in  his 
hands,  to  make  an  Incision  below  the  surface  of  his  subject,  t9 
probe  a  feeling  or  amputate  a  prejudice ;  and,  it  must  be  conr 
iessed,  he  goes  through  the  operation  very  skilfully  and  manful- 
ly, like  an  expert  modern  practitioner.  Analytical  and  critical 
ai*guments  would,  we  fear,  prove  no  great  novelty  to  our  read* 
ers ;  and  we  theriefore  shall  presi£nt  them  with  2  few  more  of  thi$ 
ingenious  Divine's  smarter  and  more  sententious  sayings. 

'  In  all^  my  travels  I  never  met  ifrith  any  one  Scotchman  but  what 
was  a  man  of  sense :  I  believe,  indeed,  every  body  of  that  country 
that  has  any,  leaves  it  as  fast  a»  they  can. ' — L. 

'  The  English,  abroad,  can  never  get  to  look  as  i#they  were  at 
home.  The  Irish  and  Scotch,  after  being  some  time  in  a  place,  get 
the  air  of  tlie  natives :  but  an  Eng^shman,  in  any  foreign  court,  looks 
about  him  as  if  he  was  going  to  steal  a  tankard. 

'  No  ope  will  ever  shine  in  conversadon,  who  thinks  of  saying  fine 
things :  to  please,  one  must  say  many  things  indifferent,  and  many 
very  bad. 

*  Large  common-  placing  leaches  one  to  forget ;  and  spoils  one 
lor  conversation,  and  even  for  writing. 

*  When  we  write  in  a  foreign  language,  we  should  not  think  in  Eog* 
|ish ;  if  we  do,  our  writings  will  be  but  translations  at  best,  if  one 
'is  to  write  in  French,  one  misst  use  one's-self  to  tliink  in  French:  and 
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even  then,  fdt  a  good  while,  our  Angiiciims  will  get  uppermost,  and 
betray  us  in  writing,  as  our  native  accent  does  in  speaking. — L. 

*  Though  the  Dean  is  the  best  of  company,  and  one  of  the  liveliest 
tnen  in  England  of  his  age,  he  said,  (when  in  no  ill-humour),  ^*  the 
best  of  life  is  but  just  tolerable :  'tis  the  most  we  can  make  of  it.  -' 
He  observed  that  it  was  very  apt  to  be  a  misfortune  to  be  used  to  the 
best  company :  and  gave  as  a  reason  for  his  not  marrying,  that  he  had 
always  been  used  to  converse  with  women  of  the  higher  class,  and 
that  he  might  as  well  think  of  marrying  a  princess  as  one  of  them. 
^*  A  competence  enables  me,  single  as  I  am,  to  keep  as  good  company 
as  I  have  been  used  to  ;  but  with  a  wife  of  this  kind,  and  a  family, 
what  should  I  have  done  ? — Let  your  great  endeavour  be  to  get  an 
independency. "— L. ' 

There  are  excellent  accounts  also  of  Wycherley,  Garth,  Gay, 
Addison,  Kneller,  Lady  Wortley  Montague,  &c.  But  there  is 
too  much  of  Dr  Cocchi ;  and  the  author  is  too  fond  of  running 
away  to  Rome  to  collect  materials  for  his  Poly  metis,  and  leaving 
Pope  and  his  opinions  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  frequent 
breaks  and  transitions  in  this  respect  from  poetry  to  virlu^  and 
from  learning  to  scandal,  give  it  the  effect  of  cross-readings, 
without  the  wit.  As,  however,  our  author  w^s  fond  of  getting 
out  of  this  circle,  so  we  are.  fond  of  staying  in  it,  and  cannot  at 
present  make  one  detour  with  him  to  the  Ciceroni  and  acade- 
mical pettt-mailres  of  Rome  and  Naples.  *  We  shall  give  one 
or  two  of  the  most  characteristic  of  each  of  the  persons  above 
mentioned,  that  we  have  marked  in  the  margin  as  we  read. 

'  Wycherley  was  a  very  handsome  man.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  famous  Dutchess  of  Cleveland  commenced  oddly  enough.  Ono 
day,  as  he  passed  that  Dutchess's  coach  in  the  ring,  she  leaned  ou( 
of  the  window,  and  cried  out  loud  enough  to  be  heard  distinctly  by 
him,  "  Sir,  you're  a  rascal ;  you're  a  villain  i  "  Wycherley  from 
that  instant  entertained  hopes.  He  did  not  fail  waiting  oa  her  the 
next  morning :  and,  with  a  very  melancholy  tone  begged  to  know, 
how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  so  much  disobliged  her  Grace  P' 
They  were  very  good  friends  from,  that  time  :  yet,  after  all,  what  did 

*  We  have  set  aside  a  note  for  the  following. 

*  When  the  English  were  good  Catholics,  they  usually  drank  the 
Pope*8  health  in  a  full  glass  after  dinner :  au  bon  pere :  whence  youi^ 
dumper. ' — Dr  CocchL 

'  I  must  own,  that,  to  my  taste,  Correggio  is  the  best  of  all  oui" 
painters.  His  pieces  are  less  pictures  than  those  of  Raphael  himself.  * 
-^The  same. 

*  This  is  better  coimoisseurship  tlian  Pope^s,  who,  '*  in  looking  at 
the  portrait  of  the  Pope  by  Carlomaratti,  at  Lord  Burlington's,  called 
it  the  best  portrait  in  the  world.  I  really  do  think  him  as  good  H 
painter  as  any  of  them,  **  were  his  words4.' 
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he  get  by  her?  He  was  to  have  travelled  with  the  young  Duke  of 
Richmond :  King  Charles  gave  him  now  and  tlien  a  hundred  pounds, 
net  often  /—P. ' 

<  We  were  pretty  well  together  to  the  last :  only  his  memory  was 
so  totally  bad,  that  he  did  not  remember  a  kindness  done  to  himi 
even  from  minute  to  nainute. '  QTliis  particular  sort  of  fbrgetfulness, 
we  suspect,  is  not  quite  so  uncommon  as  Pope  seems  to  imagine.]] 
'  He  was  peevish,  too,  latterly ;  so  that  sometimes  we  were  out  a 
little,  and  sometimes  in.  He  never  did  any  unjust  thing  to  me  ii| 
his  whole  life :  and  I  went  to  see  him  on  his  death-bed. — P. ' 

*  Wycherley  was  in  a  bookseller's  shop  at  Bath,  or  Tunbridge, 
when  Lady  Drogheda  came  in  and  happened  to  inquire  for  the  Plain 
Dealer.  A  friend  of  Wycherley's,  who  stood  by  him^  pushed  hini 
toward  her,  and  said,  "  There's  the  Plain  Dealer,  Madam,  if  you  want 
him  ?  "  Wycherley  made  bis  excuses ;  and  Lady  Drogheda  said, 
''  that  she  loved  plain-dealing  best. "  He  afterwards  visited  that 
lady,  and  in  some  time  after  married  her.  This  proved  a  great  blow 
to  his  fortunes.  Just  before  the  time  of  his  courtship,  he  was  design- 
ed for  eovernor  to  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond ;  and  was  to  have 
been  allowed  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  the  Government. 
His  absence  from  court,  in  the  progress  of  this  amour,  and  his  being 
yet  more  absent  after  his  marriage,  (for  Lady  Drogheda  was  very 
jealous  of  him),  disgusted  his  friends  there  so  much,  that  he  lost  ail 
his  interest  with  them.  His  lady  died :  he  got  but  little  by  her : 
and  his  misfortunes  were  such,  that  he  was  thrown  into  the  Fleet, 
and  lay  there  seven  years.  It  was  then  that  Colonel  Brett  got  his 
Plain  Dealer  to  be  acted ;  and  contrived  to  get  the  king  (James  the 
Second)  to  be  there.  The  colonel  attended  him  thither.  The  king 
tras  mightily  pleased  with  the  play,  asked  who  was  the  author  of  it ; 
and,  upon  hearing  it  was  one  of  Wycherley's,  complained  that  he 
had  not  seen  him  for  so  many  years,  and  inquired  what  was  be- 
eome  of  him.  The  colonel  improved  tliis  opportunity  so  well,  that 
the  king  gave  orders  his  debts  should  be  discharged  out  of  the  privy 
purse.  Wycherley  was  so  weak  as  to  give  an  account  only  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  so  was  confined  almost  half  a  year ;  tUl  his  fa- 
ther was  at  last  prevailed  on^to  pay  the  rest,  between  two  and  tl>ree 
hundred  pounds  more.— -Dennif. ' 

*  Dryden  was  generally  an  extreme  sober  man.  For  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life,  he  was  much  acquainted  with  Addison,  and  drank 
with  him  more  than  he  ever  used  to  do  :  probably  so  far  as  to  bastes 
his  end.-— D^ni#. ' 

'  *  None  ef  our  writers  have  a  freer,  easier  way  for  comedy  than 
Etherise  and  Vanbrugh.  Now  we  have  named  all  the  best  of 
them,  said  Pope,  after  naming  those  two,  Wycherley,  Congreve, 
Fletcher,  Jonson,  and  Shakespear. 

*  Garth,  Vanbrugh  and  Congreve,  were  the  three  most  honest- 
hearted,  red  good  men,  of  the  poetical  members  of  the  Kit-cat  clulx 
<^Mr  Ptpe  and  fdd  Jaoob  Tonson, ' 
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The  character  of  Addison  as  a  friend,  or  as  a  man,  does  hot 
rise  high  in  these  Memoirs;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
more  agreeable  companion  than  is  generally  supposed.     His 
reserve  and  incapacity  for  public  speaking  are  confirmed ;  but 
his  talents  for  conversation  among  his  intimate  acquaintance 
must  have  been  nearly  on  a  par  with  his  talents  tor  writing. 
This  is  handed  down  on  too  good  authority  to  be  doubted. 
Pope  says  of  him, — *  Addison  was  perfect  good  company  with, 
intimates ;   and  had  something  more  charming  in  his  conversation 
than  I  ever  knew  in  any  other  man:  but  with  any  mixture  of 
strangers,  and  sometimes  only  with  one,  he  seemed  to  preserve 
his  dignity  much  ;  with  a  stiff  sort  of  silence.  *     Lady  Wortley 
Montague  (certainly  a  competent  witness)  rates  him  no  less 
highly.     ^  It  was  my  fate, '  she  declares,  *  to  be  much  with  the 
wits : '  and  then  she  furnishes  a  scale  of  several  of  them.     *  Ad- 
dison wa$  the  best  company  in  the  world — I  never  knew  any  body 
that  had  so  much  wit  as  Congreve — Sir  Richard  Steele  was  a 
very  good-natured  man — and  Dr  Garth  a  very  worthy  one. ' 

^  Old  Jacob  Tonson  did  not  like  Mr  Addison.  He  had  a  quarrel 
with  him;  and  after  his  quitting  the  Secretaryship,  used  frequently 
to  say  of  him :  '^  One  day  or  other,  you'll  see  diat  man  a  bishop ! 
I*m  sure  he  looks  that  way ;  and  indeed,  I  ever  thought  him  a  priest 
in  his  heart. " — P.  , 

^  Addison  usually  studied  all  the  morning ;  then  met  his  party  at 
Button's ;  dined  there  ;  and  stayed  five  or  six  hours  ;  and  sometimes 
far  into  the  night.  I  was  of  the  company  for  about  a  year,  but  found 
it  too  much  for  me :  it  hurt  my  health,  and  so  I  quitted  it. — P.  * 

'  Addison  passed  each  day  alike ;  and  much  in  the  manner  that 
Dryden  did. — Dryden  employed  his  mornings  in  writing ;  dined  en 
JhmUle;  and  then  went  to  Wills's :  only  he  came  home  earlier  a- 
riights. — P.  * 

*  Gay  was  quite  a  natural  man,  wholly  without  art  or  desigii,  and 
spoke  just  what  he  thought.  He  dangled  for  twenty  years,  about  a 
court,  and  at  last  was  offered  to  be  made  Usher  to  the  young  Prin- 
cesses ! — Secretary  Craggs  made  Gay  a  present  of  stock  in  the  South* 
Sea  year:  and  he  was  once  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds,  but  lost 
it  all  again.  He  got  about  four  hundred  pounds  by  the  first  Beg- 
gars' Opera,  and  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  by  the  second*-— He  was 
negligent,  and  a  bad  manager.  Latterly,  the  Duke  of  Queensberry 
took  his  money  into  his  keeping,  and  let  him  have  only  wliat  was  ne- 
cessary out  of  it ;  and  as  he  lived  with  them,  he  could  not  have  oc- 
casion for  much. — He  died  worth  upwards  of  three  thousand  poHnds, 
—P. ' 

*  Prior  kept  every  thing  by  him,  even  to  all  his  school  exercises. 
There  is  a  manuscript  collection  of  this  kind  in  his  servant  Drift's 
hands,  which  cont£uns  at  least  half  as  much  as  all  his  printed  works* 
And  there  are  nine  or  ten  copies  of  verse$  amqng  them,  which  |^ 
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thought  much  better  than  several  things  he  himself  published.  In 
particular,  I  remember  there  was  a  dialogue  of  about  two  hundred 
verses  between  Apollo  and  Daphne,  which  pleased  me  as  much  as 
fOiy  thing  of  his  J  ever  read.^ — There  are,  also,  four  dialogues  in  prose 
between  persons^  of  characters  very  strongly  opposed  to  one  another i, 
which  \  thought  very  goo4.  One  of  them  was  between  Charles  th*e 
Fifth  and  his  tutor  Adrian  the  Sixth — to  show  the  different  turns  of 
a  person,  who  had  studied  human  nature  only  in  his  closet,  and  of 
one  who  had  rambled  all  over  Europe.  Another  between  Montaigne 
and  Locke,  on  a  most  regular  and  a  very  loose  way  of  thinking.  A 
third,  between  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his^  mad  Porter ;  and  the  fourth 
between  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  Vicar  of  Bray. ' 

*  Prior  left  most  of  his  effects  to  the  poor  woman  he  kept  company 
withj  his  Chlo^ :  every  body  knows  'what  a  wretch  she  was,  I  think  she 
had  been  a  little  alehouserkeeper's  wife. — Pope,  * 

The  anecdotes  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  are  among  the  most 
amusing  in  the  book — some  new,  and  others  old.  {lis  cha- 
racter seems,  however,  to  have  been  taken  up  in  too  serious  a 
light.  His  vanity  was  no  doubt  gross  and  extravagant;  but 
there  was  a  strong  tincture  of  eccentricity  and  whim  in  it;  and 
he  often  exaggerated  its  manifestations  as  much  to  amuse  and 
startle  others,  as  to  flatter  his  self-love.  He  belonged  to  a  very 
common  class  of  characters,  which  has  not  been  very  commonly 
understood — persons  who  are  accessory  to  the  ridicule  thrown 
upon  themselves,  and  play  off  their  own  follies  in  society  as 
they  might  caricature  an  imaginary  character  upop  the  stage — 
who  are  at  once  *  the  butt  and  the  wit,  the  jester  and  the  jest. ' 
To  this  Kneller's  foreign  accent  and  foreign  notions  might  con- 
tribute not  a  little;  for  a  foreigner,  finding  himself  laughed  at 
for  ip voluntary  hlvmders,  if  he  is  waggishly  inclined,  will  be  apt 
to  commit  voluntary  absurdities  to  heighten  the  joke,  and  to 
give  others  something  to  gape  at  and  be  tickled  with,  while  he 
himself  may  be  a  sharer  in  the  mirth  that  is  going  on.  Not 
only  the  egregious  instances  of  vanity  that  are  recorded  of  this 
artist  are  to  be  received  eu7n  grano  salts — even  his  gluttony  and 
avarice  might  admit,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  a  simitar  explana- 
tion— that  is,  were  overacted  to  humour  the  thing,  and  were  a 
sort  of  dramatic  burlesques  of  his  real  infirmities.  His  good  opi- 
nion of  himst^lf  met  on  one  occasion  with  the  following  very  lu- 
dicrous rebuff.  *  Mr  Pope  was  with  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  one 
*  day,  when  his  nephew,  a  (juinea  trader,  came  in.  "  Nephew," 
(saici'Sir  Godfrey)  "  you  have  the  honour  of  seeing  the  two  great- 
^'  est  men  in  the  world.  " — "  I  don't  know  Jiow  great  you  may 
f*  be,"  (said  the  Guinea-man);  "  but  I  don't  like  your  looks :  X 
i*  have  often  bought  a  man  much  better  than  both  of  you  toge- 
W  then  all  muscles  and  bones,  for  ten  <mineas  ! — DrWarburtonJ**' 
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The  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  repeatedly  mentioned^  and  his 
cliaracter  is  drawn  with  great  minuteness  and  force  of  colouring. 
S[is  ruling  passion,  avarice,  appears  to  have  had  nothing  jocu- 
lar or  assumed  in  it:  it  was  a  melancholy  reality,  an  incurable 
madness.     Take  the  following  little  specimen. 

'  In  his  last  decline  at  Bath,  he  was  playing  with  Dean  Jones  at 
piquet,  for  sixpence  a  game-:  .they  played  a  good  whi^e,  and  the 
Duke,  left  off  when  winner  of  one  game.  Some  time  afler,  he  desired 
the  Dean  to  pay  him  his  sixpence:  the  Dean  said  he  had  no  silver. 
The  Duke  asked  him  for  it  over  and  over ;  and  at  last  desired  that  he 
would. change  a  guinea  te  pay  it  him,  because  he  should  want  it  to 
pay  the  chair  that  carried  him  home.  The  D^aa,  after  so  much  press- 
ing, did  at  last  get  change  ;  paid  the  Duke  his  sixpence ;  observed 
him  a  little  after  leave  the  room,  and  declares,  that  ^her  all  the  bus- 
tle that  had  been  made  for  his  sixpence)  the  Duke  actually  walk- 
ed home,  to  save  the  little  expense  a  chair  would  have  put  him  to. — 

Mr  Spence  himself  gives  rather  a  lively  account  of  Lady 
Wortley  Montague,  whom  he  met  at  Rome  in  1 740.  '• 

*  i  always  desired,  he  says,  to  tie  acquainted  with  Lady  Mary, 
and  could  never  bring  it  about,  though  we  were  sa  often  together  in 
London :  soon  after  we  came  to  this  place,  her  Ladyship  came  here, 

'  and  in  five  days  I  was  well  *acquainted  widi  her.  She  was  married 
young,  and  she  told  me,  with  that  freedom  much  traveUtng  gives, 
4;hat  she  was  never  in  so  great  a  hurry  of  thought,  as  the  month  be* 
fore  she  was  married:  i^e  scarce  slept  anyone  night  that  month. 
You  know  she  was  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  beauties  of  her  day, 
and  had  a  vast  number  of  offers ;  and  the  thing  that  kept  her  awake 
was  who  to  fix  upon.  She  was  determined  as  to  two  points  from  the 
'iirst,  that  is,  to  'be  married  tb  somebody,  and  not  to  be  married  to 
the  man  her  father  advised  her  to  have.  The  last  night  of  the  month 
she  determined  ;  and  in  the  morning  left  the  husband  of  her  father^s 
choice  buying^  the  wedding-ring,  and  scuttled  away  to  be  married  to 
Mr  Wortley.  * 

We  must  conclude  with  some  particulars  of  Mr  Pope's  death, 
which  are  mostly  new,  and  all  very  interesting. 

*  Here  am  'I,  like  Socrates,  distributing  my  morality  among  my 
iriends,  just  as  I  am  dying. — P.'  [[This  was  said  on  his  sending 
about  some  of  his  Ethic  Epistles  as  presents,  about  three  weeks  be- 
fore we  lost  him.  I  replied,  *  I  really  had  that  thought  several  times, 
when  I  was  last  at  Twickenham  with  you ;  and  was  apt,  now  and 
fthen,  to  look  upon  myself  like  Phaedo.  * — *  That  might  be,  (said  he) ; 
but  you  must  not  expect  me  now  to  say  any  thing  like  Socrates.  *2 

'  One  of  the  things  that  I  have  always  most  wondered  at  is,  that 
there  should  be  any  such  thing  as  human  vanity. — If  I  had  any,  I 
liad  enough  to  mortify  it,  a  few  days  ago  :  for  1  lost  my  mind  for  9 
whole  d^y. — P.*    CThis  was  said  on  the  10th  of  May;  and  the  day 
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he  spoke  of  was  the  Sunday  before,  IVfay  the  6th.    A  day  or  two  after, 
he  complained  of  that  odd  phenomenon  (as  he  called  it)  of  seeing 
every  thing  in  the  room  as  through  a  curtain.    On  the  14Uiy  he  com-    < 
plained  of  seeing  false  colours  on  objects.]]— S/ieiic^. ' ' 

*  The  15th,  on  Mr  Lyttleton's  coming  in  to  see  him,  he  said, 
*'  ^ere  am  I,  dying  of  a  hundred  good  symptoms!*' — [^This  was 
just  after  Pr  T.  had  been  telling  him,  that  he  was  glad  to  find  that 
he  breathed  so  much  easier ;  that  his  pulse  was  very  good ;  and  se- 
veral other  encouraging  things.]]— i^^ce. ' 

*  He  said  to  me,  '^  What's  that  r  "  pointing  into  the  air  with  a 
very  steady  regard ;  and  then  looked  down  on  me,  and  said,  with  m 
smile  of  great  pleasure,  and  with  the  greatest  softness,  *'  *Twas  a  vi-- 
s^on !  "•^Spence.  * 

^  I  had  got  the  Regent^s  edition  of  Longus*s  Daphnit  and  Chloe 
in  my  hand,  to  read  while  he  was  dozing.  '^  They  are  very  innocent 
loves,  like  those  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Milton, "  (said  he) :  "  I  won-« 
der  how  a  man  of  so  infected  a  mind  as  the  Regent  could  have  any 
taste  for  such  a  book.  *'-^It  was  on  this  same  day  that  he  requested 
to  be  brought  to  the  table  where  we  were  pitting  at  dinner ;  his  ap« 

Eearance  was  such,  that  we  all  thought  him  dying.    Mrs  Anne  Ar- 
uthnot  involuntarily  exclwmed,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !    This 
is  quite  an  Egyptian  feast. "]] — Spence** 

*  A  short  time  beffore  hb  death,  Mr  Pope  said,  *^  I  am  so  certain 
of  the  souFs  beinjg  immortal,  that  I  seem  to  feel  it  within  me  as  it 
were  by  intuition,  "*— When  Mr  Hooke  asked  him,  whether  he  would 
|iot  die  as  his  father  and  mother  had  done ;  and  whether  he  shoid4 
not  send  for  a  priest  ?•*— he  said,  *^  I  do  not  suppose  that  is  essential ; 
^ut  it  will  look  right  ;*rrand  I  heartily  thank  you  for  putting  me  iq 
mind  of  it. " 

*  In  the  morning,  after  the  priest  had  given  him  the  l^t  sacra*^ 
praments,  be  said,  **  There  is  nothing  meritorious  hnX  Virtue  and 
Friendship ;  and  indeed  friendship  itself  is  but  a  part  of  vitPtue. " 

*  Mr  Pope  died  on  the  30th  of  May  (1744),  in  the  evening ;  but 
they  did  Aot  know  the  exact  time : — ^far  his  departure  was  so  ^asy^ 
that  it  was  imperceptible  even  to  the  standers  by.  *--- 

'  So  fails,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and  dies 
All  that  this  world  is  proud  of.     From  tl^ir  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down ; 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  Kings, 
Princes  and  Emperpurs,  and  the  crowns  and  palms 
Of  all  the  mighty,  ijnttiered  an^  consumed !  W 

So,  too,  the  life  of  a  poet  passes  like  a  summer^s  dream,  and 
^yes  behind  it  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  name ! 
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Art*  III.  Observations  on  the  Injurious  Consequences  of  the 
Restrictions  upon  Foreign  Commerce*  By  a  Member  of  the 
late  Parliament,    pp.  87.     London,  1820. 

Tn  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  to  the  contrary, 
-*"    we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  high  wages  are  by 
far  the  most  effectual  means  that  can  be  devised  for  promoting 
industry,  and  attaching  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  the  institutions 
under  which  they  live.     The  desire  to  accumulate  property,  and 
to  rise  in  the  world,  is  deeply  seated  in  the  human  breast,  and  is 
in  fact  the  source  of  all  the  ioiprovements  which  have  ever  been 
made.     In  countries  where  the  wages  of  labour  are  high,  a 
workman,  by  availing  himself  of  the  means  within  his  reach, 
may  not  only  gain  a  considerable  command  over  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  but  has  it  in  his  power  to  attain  to  a  state 
of  comparative  afiBuence  and  independence.    In  such  countries 
the  rights  of  property  will  be  respected ;  and  for  this  plain  rea- 
ison,  uiat  every  individual  feels  that  he  derives  a  direct  advan- 
tage from  their  institution,  and  that  without  them  he  could  not 
peaceably  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  industry.    The  example  of  the 
United  States  shows  the  truth  of  this  reasoning.    Our  Transat- 
lantic brethren  have  no  national  religion-— they  have  no  societies 
for  the  suppression  of  vice,  or  the  building  ot  churches;  nor  is 
their  administration  supported  and  strengHiened  by  the  colossal 
establishments  of  the  Old  World.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  Impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion, that  honest  exertion  is  sufficient  to  make  him  rich,  and 
that  intelligence  and  good  conduct  may  raise  him  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  State.     The  real,  solid,  and  palpable  advantages 
which  he  enjoys,  make  him  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  harangues  of 
itinerant  demagogues,  and  the  dreams  of  visionary  enthusiasts. 
Cobbet  in  Long  Island  was  quite  as  little  attended  to  as  the 
Laureate  in  Westmoreland :  Nor  has  the  utmost  efforts  of  a  press 
a  thousand  times  as  licentious  as  that  of  England,  and  the  freest 
circulation  of  the  theological  writings  of  Paine  and  Palmer,  and 
myriads  more  of  their  caste^  been  able  to  give  a  moment's  distur- 
bance to  the  smallest  village  in  America.     We  must  not,  there- 
fore, deceive  ourselves,  by  supposing  that  the  irritation  which 
exists  in  this  country  has  been  occasioned  either  by  the  intem- 
perance of  the  press,  or  the  efforts  of  a  few  seditious  dema- 
gogues.    It  originates  in  causes  which  cannot  be  so  easily  con- 
troied ;  nor  would  it  be  materially  affected  by  the  suppression 
pf  every  newspaper  in  the  kingdom. 

^Vherever  the  wages  of  labour  are  so  low  as  merehr  to  affor4 
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a  pittance  to  suppovt  a  miserable  existence,  we  must  not  ex- 
pect that  the  institutions  of  society  will  tfe  either  gi'eatly  ve- 
nerated or  respected.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  terrors  of 
^  criminal  justice,  can  ever  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
obedience  of  a  population  pressing  against  the  limits  of  subsist- 
ence, and  whose  wages  cannot  provide  for  their  comfortable 
support.  li  is  idle  to  expect  industry  where  it  does  not  meet 
with  a  suitable  reward.  And  where  men  are  not  industrious, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  pinched  by  want,  we  are  certain  to 
meet  with  idleness,  dissipation,  and  crime. 

But  \irhatever  may  be  the  general  effect  of  low  wages,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  of  a  comparatively  limited  command 
over  the  necessaries  ana  luxuries  of  life,  on  the  peace  of  society, 
it  is  plain  it  must  be  most  perceptible  during  the  period  when  a 
transition  is  making  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  rate.  A  popula- 
tion who  have  never  known  better  days — who  have  always  been 
sunk  in  the  abyss  of  poverty — and  who  are  entire  strangers  to 
those  comforts  and  enjoyments  which  sooth  the  toils  of  their 
brethren  in  happier  circumstances — may  not  be  discontented, 
though  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  either  active,  enter- 
prising, or  industrious.  But  when  a  wealthy  and  flourishing 
population  is  suddenly  reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence,  they  will 
not  manifest  such  apathy.  Great  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
have  ever  accompanied  an  increased  difficulty  of  living;  and  it 
is  perhaps  not  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  it  should  be  so :  For 
nothing  could  prevent  a  people,  who  submitted  without  a  strug- 
gle to  such  privations,  from  sinking  below  the  level  of  the  lower 
animals. 

Now,  this  is  precisely  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  class- 
es in  Great  Britain.  They  have  been  suddenly  reduced  from 
affluence  and  prosperity  to  the  extreme  of  poverty  and  misery. 
In  one  of  the  debates  in  the  late  Session  of  Parliament,  *  it  was 
stated,  that  the  wages  of  weavers  in  Gla^ow  and  its  vicinity, 
which,  when  highest,  had  averaged  about  25s.  or  27s.  a  week, 
had  been  reducetl  in  1^16  to  10s.;  and  in  1819  to  the  wretched 
pittance  of  5s.  6d.  or  6s.  They  have  not  since  been  materially 
augmented:  And  the  consequence  has  been,  that  after  exhaust- 
ing the  funds  of  those  friendly  societies  which  had  been  organiz- 
ed in  happier  times,  and  selling  their  furniture  and  clothes,  the 
weavers  have  literally  sunk  into  a  state  of  starvation.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  manufacturing  classes  in  Renfrewshire,  and 
throughout  England.     In  Lancashire  the  weavers  are  divided 
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*  Mr  Bennet's  Motion  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Manu*- 
fecturing  Districts^  9th  December  1819. 
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into  diflbrent  classes;  -and  wages  vary  from  6s.  to  12s,  a  week 
for  15  hours*  labour  a  day.  They  are  nearly  destitute  of  fuel 
and  clothes;  their  bedding  consists  only  o[  sacks  filled  with 
straw  and  chips  ;  and  their  food  is  at  once  deficient  in  quantity, 
and  of  the  coarsest  and  least  nutritive  kind. — But  the  condition 
of  the  children  is  chiefly  calculated  to  excite  sympathy  and  com- 
passion. The  necessities  of  their  parents  has  occasion^  their 
being  employed  in  factories  from  the  tenderest  years;  and  at  this 
moment  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  half  starved  children  of 
the  manufacturing  districts,  are  shut  up  for  12  or  16  hours  a 
day,  to  the  irreparable  injuiy  of  their  health  and  morals,  for  a 
recompense  of  not  more  tnan  2s.  or  3s.  a  week.  The  distresses 
of  the  cloth  weavers  of  Yorkshire,  are,  if  possible,  still  more 
severe  than  those  of  the  cotton  weavers  of  Lancashire :  And 
the  combined  operation  of  taxation  and  the  poor's  rates,  has 
a'educed  the  smaller  proprietors  and  farmers  nearly  to  the  same 
hopeless  condition  as  the  manufacturers.  J 

Perhaps,  however,  the  silk  weavers  of  Coventry  and  other 
places,  and  the  frame-work  knitters  of  Nottingham,  have  sunk 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  degradation.  Last  May,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Moore,  from 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Coventry,  stating  that  the  poor's 
rates  on  the  landed  property  in  the  district  contiguous  to  the 
town,  amounted  to  45s.  per  acre,  and  to  19s.  per  pound  on  the 
rents  of  the  houses  within  the  town.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
enormous  assessment,  the  weavers  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
distress.  Many  thousands  were  absolute  paupers,  and  depend- 
ed entirely  for  support  on  the  rates.  "  Of  those  in  employ- 
ment, such  as  had  frames  of  their  own,  and  who  worked  16 
hours  a  day,  were  only  in  the  receipt  of  10s.  a  week;  the  se- 
cond class,  whose  frames  were  furnished  by  the  master  manu- 
facturers, earned  in  all  about  5s.  6d. ;  and  the  third,  or  inferior 
class  of  workmen,  only  from  2s.  9d.  to  Is.  6d.  a  week,  or  from 
S^d,  to  3d.  a  day  !  The  petition  prayed,  that  the  House  would 
interfere  to  regulate  the  rate  of  wages ;  but  this  they  wisely  de- 
clined,— though  it  is  difficult  to  perceive,  unless  some  consider- 
able assistance  be  administered,  how  these  unfortunate  persons 
can  possibly  escape  falling  a  sacrifice  to  famine. 


J  The  quantity  of  broad  and  narrow  cloths  milled  iu  Yorkshire  im 
the  year  1819-^0,  was  2,672,102  yards  less  than  the  quantity  milled 
in  the  previous  year;  which  was  itself  nearly  one  niiilion  of  yards 
short  of  the  quantity  milled. in  1817.  The  total  decline  in  the  tw© 
last  years  has  amounted  to  nearly  one  FOUR'rtf  parVof  the  entire  w?a* 
piifacturcf 
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We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  make  the  proper  inquiries, 
nnd  we  have  learned,  that  the  statements  in  an  address  publish- 
ed last  August,  by  the  frame-work  knitters  of  Nottingham,  and 
of  which  tne  following  is  an  extract,  are  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  cxaggeratedr    *  After  working  from  H  to  16  hours  a 

*  day,  we  only  earn  from  4s.  to  78.  a  week,  to  maintain  our 
'  wives  and  families  upon ;  and  we  farther  state,  that  although 

*  we  have  substituted  bread  and  water,  or  potatoes  and  salt,  tor 
^  that  more  wholesome  food  an  Englishman's  table  used  to 

*  abound  with,  we  have  repeatedly  retired,  after  a  heayv  day*» 

*  labour,  and  been  under  the  necessity  of  putting  our  children 

*  supperless  to  bed,  to  stifle  the  cries  of  hunger.     We  can  most 

*  solemnly  declare,  fiiotfor  the  last  eighteen  months  we  have 

*  scarcely  knemn  what  it  was  to  be  free  from  the  pains  <^  hunger.  * 

The  population  of  the  manufacturing  districts  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  two  and  a  half,  or  three  millions ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  could  not  previously  have  been  supposed,  that  so  very 
numerous  a  body  should  have  been  cast  down  from  their  former 
comfortable  condition,  to  that  pitch  of  misery  and  wretchedness 
we  have  just  described,  without  occasioning  much  more  violent 
commotions  than  have  actually  taken  place.  The  folly  and  th6 
guilt  of  those  who  have  had  recourse  to  violence  and  depreda- 
tion, cannot  indeed  be  palliated ;  and  must  be  repressed  by  suit- 
able punishment.  But  the  root  of  the  distemper  is  not  in  the 
depraved  character  of  the  people,  but  in  the  miseries  of  their 
condition.  The  severe  pressure  of  positive  want  and  famine, 
and  not  the  circulation  of  a  few  miserable  pamphlets,  has  been 
'  jthe  cause  of  all  the  discontent  and  disaffection  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much.  Give  the  weavers  bread,  or  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring it,  and  the  traitorous  schemes  of  the  Radicals  will  va- 
nish like  *  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.  *  The  distresses,  and 
not  the  evil  inclinations  of  the  |)eople,  induced  them,  like  drown-^ 
jng  men,  to  catch  at  a  straw,  and  to  believe  that  the  venerable 
Major's  radical  pill  would  purge  away  all  their  misery.  *  Had 
the  lower  classes  been  always  familiar  with  workhduses,  rags, 
and  wretchedness,  such  privations  might  be  submitted  to  in  si- 
lent despair.  But  the  greater  number  of  them  have  seen  better 
days ;  and  the  change  is  consequently  most  hard  to  be  borne.    ' 

^  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Manchester  Magistrates  theinselvet. 
In  a.  communication  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  dated  Ist  July  1819,  they 
»tate,  that  the  manufacturing  classes  are  involved  in  deep  distress ; 
^d  ^  when  the  people,. '  they  observe,  '  are  cppresled  wtth  hunger^ 
we  do  not  wonder  at  their  giving  ear  to  any  doctrines  which  th^y  ar^ 
told  will  redress  their  ^evanpes^ ' 
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If,  therefore,  Grovernment  be  really  desirous  of  restoring  pros* 
perity  and  tranquillity  to  the  country,  and  of  saving  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  of  Britain  from  all  risk  of  being  permanently 
reduced  to  toe  same  hopeless  and  desperate  condition  as  their 
brethren  in  Ireland,  they  must  lose  no  time  in  adopting  a  dif- 
ferent system  from  that  on  which  they  have  hitherto  acted.  It 
is  not  by  laws  of  additional  severity,,  nor  by  adding  to  the  al<* 
ready  enormous  amount  of  the  standing  army,  that  the  peace  of 
society  can  be  effectually  restored.  Harsh  and  coercive  mea- 
sures, by  alienating  the  affections^  and  degrading  the  character 
of  the  people,  may  annihilate  even  the  possibility  offuivre  im^ 
pravementj  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  they  should 
mitigate  or  remove  the  real  evils  of  which  the  people  have  at  this 
moment  so  very  great  reason  to  complain. 

But  the  mischief  will  not  stop  here. — S3u>uld  the  present  sys- 
tem be  persevered  in,  it  will  do  more  than  perpetuate  the  dis^ 
contents,  and  degrade  the  condition  of  the  labourer.  Nei- 
ther the  country  ffepdemen  nor  the  fundholders  must  flatter 
themselves  with  the  vain  and  delusive  idea,  that  they  shall 
be  able  to  perpetuate  their  existence,  and  to  continue  quiet-» 
ly  to  enjoy  their  fortunes,  in  a  country  in  which  the  greater 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  poor  and  miserable,  and  where 
a  compulsory  provision  for  the  support  of  the  poor  has  been 
I(Hig  oi^anized.  If  the  wealthier  classes  would  save  their  for- 
tunes from  destruction,  they  must  lend  all  the  assistance  in 
their  power  to  those  who  are  urging  the  necessit|r  of  abandon^ 
ing  that  factitious  and  unnatural  system  which  has  caused  so 
much  misery.  Nor  is  there  a  moment's  time  to  be  lost.  The 
evils  under  whidi  we  now  suffer  will  soon  become  incurable ; 
and,  ere  long,  the  utmost  efibrts  of  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple will  be  unable  to  stop  the  torrent  of  pauperism,  and  the  ei^ 
flux  of  capital.  During  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  assessments 
for  the  support  of  the  Poor  have  increased  from  four  to  ten 
or  TWELVE  millions :  But  the  cry  for  relief  is  notwithstanding 
louder  and  more  pressing,  at  this,  than  at  any  former  period! 
Far,  indeed,  from  there  being  any  ground  whatever  for  con- 
sidering this  frightful  progression  as  having  approached  its  ter- 
mination, it  cannot  fail  to  have  been  prodigiously  accelerated. 
Paupers  and  Poor-laws  act  and  react,  produce  and  reproduce 
each  other,  in  a  geometrical  progression.  If  this  system  be 
not  e£fectually  counteracted,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if 
the  Poor  be  not  enabled  to  provide  for  themselves,  it  will  in  a 
very  few  years  infect  all  classes  with  the  plague  of  universal  po- 
verty, and  sink  both  high  and  low  bdow  the  level  of  what  wa& 
G 
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originally  lowest.  Ministers,  the  other  day,  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  because  a  cobler  of 
the  name  of  Spence  had  the  temerity  to  affirm,  that  the  land 
was  *  the  people's  farm.  *  But  the  measures  which  they  have 
supported  and  proposed  will,  much  more  than  the  eloquence 
of  the  renowfied  son  of  St  Crispin,  contribute  to  carry  this  le- 
Telling  doctrine  into  eiFect.  The  paupers  and  tenants  of  work* 
houses,  already  share  with  th6  landlords  of  England,  to  the  ex^ 
tent  of  nearly  a  half  of  the  net  rental  of  that  kingdom  :  hndj 
if  matters  are  permitted  to  go  on  for  the  next  seven  years,  as 
they  have  done  for  the  last  seven,  none  will  be  found  hardy  e- 
nough  to  deny  the  perfect  accuracy  of  Spence's  position ;  and 
Ministers  will  then  be  able  to  boast,  that  they  have  established 
a  perfect  agrarian  system,* — destroyed  the  inequality  of  fortunes, 
-—and  converted  this  once  flourishing  kingdom  into  one  mighty 
workhouse ! 

This  statement  is  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration ; 
though,  if  it  were,  the  long  continued  and  general  distress  to 
which  the  labouring  classes  m  every  part  of  me  kingdom  have 
been,  and  still  are* exposed,  ought  to  be, a  si^cient  reason  to 
induce  the  Government  and  the  other  classes,  instantly  to  come 
forward  to  assist  them.  The  only  difierence  of  opinion  that 
can  possibly  exist  on. the  subject,  must  be  confined  to  the  ques- 
tion, of 'the  manner  m  which  this  relief  should  be  affonled. 
But  we  do  not  think  that,  even  on  this  head,  there  is  much 
room  for  controversy..  Except  as  a  temporary  resourse^  and  we 
think  it  might*  be  very  advisable  to  afford;  some  assistance  in  this 
way,  no  scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor  deserves  one  mo- 
ment's consideration,  if  it  has  not  for  its  object  to  render. them 
independent  of  relief.  Although  t^n  or  twenty  millions  were 
gratuitously  distributed  among  the  distressed  workman,  it  is 
clear,  that  if  they  are  forced  ^  to  spend  it  as  revenue,  and  are 
not  enabled  to  invest  it  in  any  department  of  industry  in  which 
it  will  reproduce  itself,  their  necessities  must  very  soon  be  ©s 
great  or  greater  than  ever.  Neither  can  the  real  wages  of 
labour  be  increased,  by  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
to  provide  employment  for  the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  the  imem- 
ployed  workmen.  On  the  contrary,  such  an  attempt,  however 
advantageous  it  might  at  first  sight  appear,  could  riot  fail  to  be 
most  pernicious,  and  ultimately  to  increase  the  very  evil  it  waa 
designed  to  remedy.  We  may  depend  upon  it,  whate^«er  capi- 
tal is  employed  by  the  State,  would  have  been  employed  in 
some  other  manner,  had  it  been  left  in  the  possession  of  the  in- 
dividoals  from  >(rhose  funds  it  must  of  necessity  have  been  de- 
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rived.  The  only  effect  of  the  interference  of  Government  in 
the  employment  of  labour,  is  to  give  a  factitious  distribution  to 
capital ;  and,  consequently,  to  invest  it  in  a  less  profitable  man- 
ner, than  if  it  had  been  left  to  be  disposed  of  by  its  natural 
owners. 

But  although  Government  cannot  possibly  increase  the  de- 
mand for  labour,  by  interfering  with  the  natural  distribution  of 
capital,  we  must  not,  therefore,  give  ourselves  up  to  despair. 
There  are  other  methods  by  which  Ministers  may  accomplish 
this  great  object.  It  is  univeisally  admitted,  that  a  falling  off 
in  the  foreign  demand  for  British  manufactured  produce,  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  present  want  of  employment,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  the  low  wages  of  the  manufacturers.  If  the  fo^ 
feign  market  could  not  be  extended,  it  is  not  easy  to  divine 
how  we  could  escape  from  the  abyss  of  poverty  and  misery  in- 
to which  we  are  fallen  : — But,  fortunately,  we  have  this  com- 
pletely in  our  power.  Whatever  obstructions  the  illiberal  jea- 
lousy of  foreign  States  may  have  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  in-' 
tetcourse  with  them,  ami  certainly  we  have  no  wish  to  under* 
rate  th^ir  importan«.e,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  we 
have  suffered  infinllely  more  from  the  officious  and  improper  in- 
terference of  our  own  Government.  In  regulatinff  our  inter- 
course with  foreign  countries,  our  rulers  appear  to  have  entire^ 
ly  forgotten,  that  there  can  be  no  selling  witkoiU  an  equal  bm/ingi 
and  by  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  importation  of  compara- 
tively cheap  foreign  commodities,  for  it  is  such  only  that  either 
can  or  will  be  imported,  they  have  effectually  prevented  the 
exportaJLian  of  those  which  would  have  been  exchanged  for 
them.  The  time  is  now  come  when  we  must  either  abandon 
this  exclusive  and  unnatural  system,  or  submit  to  be  deprived 
of  that  widely  extended  commerce  which  has  hitherto  afforded 
the  means  of  subsistence  to  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  been  the  main  source  of  all  our  wealth  and  prospe- 
rity. The  artificial  protection  which  had  at  first  been  granted 
to  a  few  branches  of  industry,  has  been  urged  as  a  valid  reason 
by  those  engaged  in  other  branches,  why  they  should  be  placed 
in  the  same  favoured  situation.  In  this  way,  the  restrictive 
and  prohibitive  system  has  at  length  interfered  with  the  freedom 
of  com merpe. in  almost  every  department.  We  could  fill  half  a 
dozen  of  pages  with  the  mere  names  of  commodities  whose  im- 
portation is  entirely  prohibited ;  and  as  many  more  with  the 
names  of  those,  on  which  duties  amounting  in  effect  to  a  prohi- 
bition, and  intended  to  act  as  such,  have  been  imposed.  *  When- 
*  ever, '  said  one  of  our  most  accomplished  and  intelligent  mer*« 
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chants,  ^  the  assistance  of  Government  is  called  for  by  any  das» 

*  of  traders  or  manufacturers,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  most  splen-** 

*  did  display  of  the  importance  of  that  particular  branch  to  the 

<  nation  at  large.  The  West  and  East  India  interests,  the  ship- 
'  owners,  the  manufacturers,  the  American  merchants,  &c.  &c, 
^  have  all  made  these  representations ;  but  it  should  be  recol« 

*  lected,  that  it  is  contrary  to  sound  policy  to  advance  one  be- 
'  yond  its  ns^tural  means,  and  still  more  so  when  that  must  be 
'  done  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  If  every  law  of  regulation^ 
^  either  of  our  internal  or  eMemal  trade^  were  repealed^  with  the 
'  exception  of  those  necessarjffor  the  collecting  of  the  reoenue^  it 

<  would  be  an  undoubted  benefit  to  Commerce,  as  well  as  to  the 
^  community  ^t  large.  An  avowed  system  of  leaving  things  to 
'  their  own  course,  and  of  not  listening  to  the  interested  solicit 
'  tations  of  one  class  or  another  for  relief,  whenever  the  impru- 

<  dence  of  speculation  has  occasioned  losses,  would,  sooner  than 
'  any  artificial  remedy,  reproduce  that  eouilibrium  of  demand 

*  ^nd  supply  which  the  ardour  of  gain  will  frequently  derangCj^ 
^  but  which  the  same  cause,  when  let  alone,  will  as  infallibly 

*  restore.  *  * 

if  any  thing  besides  the  distress  and  misery  of  which  it  haa 
already  been  so  productive,  were  wanting,  to  induce  us  to  aban-* 
don  our  prohibitory  system,  and  to  consent  gradually  to  recur 
to  the  sound  principle  of  a  free  trade,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
effect  which  it  has  had  on  the  policy  of  other  nations.  Instead 
of  ascribing  the  commercial  superiority  of  Great  Britain  to  its 
triie  causes — to  the  comparative  freedom  of  our  constitution—, 
the  absence  of  all  oppressive  feudal  privileges,  and  our  perfect 
security  of  property,  our  foreign  rivals  have  re-echoed  the  sen-* 
timents  of  ministers,  and  contend  that  it  has  resulted  entirely  from 
the  protection  granted  to  our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and,, 
urge  our  example  to  stimulate  their  respective  jgovemments  to 
secure  them  against  the  effects  of  British  competition.  Nor  have 
these  applications  been  without  effect.  In  1817,  the  American 
legislature  passed  an  act,  copied  to  the  very  letter  from  our  fa-^ 
mous  Navigation  Law,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  its  operat- 
ing as  a  retaliatory  measure  gainst  this  country ;  and  they  have 
just  passed  another  act  prohibiting,  under  heavy  penalties,  all  in- 
tercourse between  the  United  States  and  the  British  West  India 
Islands,  because,  as  one  of  their  orators  expressed  it,  <  Great. 
Britain  would  not  allow  a  cock-boat,  or  any  vessel  belonging  to 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  Orders  in, 
C«uncU,  by  Alexander  Baring  Esq.,  M.  P.  p.  135. 
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an  Amerldan  subject,  to  enter  her  colonies*'  Such  are  the 
natural  fruits  .of  restrictive  regulations !  It  is  seldom  that  a. 
year  passes  without  some  complaint  from  the  West  India 
planters  about  the  depression  of  trade,  and  the  want  of  a  de* 
mand  for  their  produce  ^  and  yet,  by  a  singular  exertion  of  le- 
gislative wisdom,  we  prohibit  American  vessels  from  entering 
their  ports  I  This  would  have  been  all  vastly  well^  had  the  A- 
mericans  chosen  to  pocket  the  affront.  Had  they,  as  our  prac- 
tical statesmen  believed  would  be  the  case,  employed  British, 
ships  to  export  the  jBour,  timber,  &c.  of  the  United  States  to 
Jamaica,  and  to  bring  back  our  sugars,  rums,  &c*  in  return, 
our  shipping  interest  would  have  been  materially  benefited.  But 
these  wise  persons  unluckily  forgot  that  the  Americans  had  a 
shipping  interest  as  w^U  as  ourselves ;  and  we  cannot  be  surpris* 
ed  at  their  endeavouring  to  defeat  a  measure  so  obviously  found-» 
ed  on  the  worst  principled  of  a  grasping  and  avaricious  policy* 

It  would  have  been  well,  had  the  retaliatory  measures  of  the 
Americans  stopped  here*     But  the  Orders  in  Council  and  the 
Non-intercourse  Act,  having  for  several  years  nearly  put  a  total 
stop  to  the  intercourse  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States,  a  manufacturing  interest  grew  up  in  the  latter.     Had  the 
Americans  acted  wisely,  they  would  have  left  this  new  interest. 
to  depend  on  its  own  resources.     But,  ,in  humble  imitation  of. 
*  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  *  they  immediately  set  about' 
fostering  and  dandling  the  rickety  bantling;  and,  to  save  it  from 
the  effect  of  foreign  competition,  increased  the  duties  on  im>. 
ported  cotton  and  woollen  goods  from  12^  tO'25  per  cent.    This 
increase  of  duty,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  this  addition  of^ 
12^  per  cent,  to  the  price  of  all  the  cotton  and  woollen  cloths: 
made  use  of  by  the  American  people,  not  having  been  found 
sufficient  to  protect  those  rash  and  improvident  speculators  who: 
had  engaged  in  a  branch  of  industry  which  they  must  have  been 
certain  could  only  exist  bylneans  ot  a  monopoly.  Congress  have 
favourably  entertained  a  proposal  for  making  so  very  large  an. 
addition  to  the  present  duties  as  will  go  far  to  render  them  pro-, 
hibitory  I     Now,  we  feel  perfectly  assured,  that  nothing  but  the* 
example  of  Great  Britain  could  ever  have  induced  tlie  Ame-t- 
rican  Legislature  to  listen  for  one  moment  to  so  monstrous  a* 
proposal.     The  boundless  extent  of  fertile  and  unappropriated 
land  in  that  country,  must,  for  ages  to  come,  render  the  rais-: 
ing  of  raw  produce  the  most  profitable  species  of  industry  in: 
which  her  citizens  can  possibly  engage.     And  any  attempt  to- 
encourage  the  premature  growth  of  manufactures,  by  forcing 
the  investment  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  in   a.  less  productive  employment,   must  occasion  8^ 
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proiportionable  diminution  of  the  power  to  accnmukfe  stocky 
and  of  the  wealth  and  riches  of  the  community.  But  the  A- 
merican  practical  statesmeTi^  (for  we  have  no  absolute  mono- 
poly of  the  breed),  without  attempting  to  answer  the  objec- 
tions of  speculative  reasaners  and  tkeoristSy  content  themselves 
with  referring  to  our  example.  "  See, "  say  they,  **  to  what  a 
pitch  of  power  and  of  commercial  grandeur  England  has  at- 
tained ;  and  will  she,  they  triumphantly  ask,  import  any  one 
commodity  from  abroad,  if  it  can  be  raised  at  home,  at  four  or 
five  times  the  price  it  might  be  bought  for  from  foreigners  ? 
Why  then  should  not  America  profit  by  this  example  ?  and, 
like  England,  secure  the  honre  market  to  her  manufacturers,  by 
prohibiting  the  introduction  of  every  species  of  manufactured 
goods,  that  may  chance  to  come  in  competition  with  her  own  ?" 
It  is  thus  that  the  example  of  this  country  is  quoted  against  it- 
self And,  most  unquestionably,  as  has  been  justly  remarked  by 
the  merchants  of  London,  in  th^ir  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  if  the  reasoning  upon  which  our  restrictions  have 
been  defended  is  worth  any  thing,  it  will  equally  apply  in  be^ 
half  of  the  regulations  of  foreign  States  against  us. '' 

As  we  owe  infinitely  more  than  any  other  Country  to  com- 
merce, we  may  be  sure  that  this  is,  on  our  part)  a  very  unequal- 
contest. — Nothing  indeed  but  an  immediate  recurrence  to  a' 
more  liberal  system  can  save  us  from  absolute  ruin.  A  prohi- 
bition against  the  importation  of  the  manufactured  produce  of 
other  countries,  supposing  it  could  be  made  effective,  would» 
in  a  countr}'  like  the  United  Stntes,  only  cause  a  faulty  distri- 
bution of  the  national  capital,  and  a  less  rapid  progress  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth. — But,  in  an  overpeopled  country  like 
England,  where  soils  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  degree  of  fertility 
are  already  under  cultivation,  and  where  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population  have  long  been  engaged  in  manufacturing 
for  foreign  markets,  any  considei*aV>le  falling  oflF  in  the  deniana' 
for  their  produce,  mu>it  be  attended  with  the  most  disastrous-con- 
sequences.  It  is  obviously  impossible,  however,  that  foreigners 
can  continue  to  purchase  the  commodities  of  any  country  that 
will  not  consent  to  accept  of  theirs  in  exchange.  The  extraor- 
dinary zeal  of  our  practical  statesmen  to  exclude  evei'y  thing' 
which  is  not  of  domestic  origin,  from  our  markets,  would  al- 
most induce  us  to  suppose  that  they  are  desirous  the  manufac- 
turers of  England  should  furnish  cottons,  woollens,  and  hard- 
ware gratis  to  all  the  world  !  But  the  merchants  pf  Great 
Britain,  like  those  of  other  countries,  will,  notwithstanding 
the  cosmopolitism  of  their  rulers,  be  actuated  in  their  inter- 
eourse  with  foreigners  exclusively  by  self-interested'  motives# 
They  will  not  export  a  single  bale  of  goods,  if  they  are  pre- 
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vented  from  importing  an  equal  or  greater  value  iri  its  stcacL 
And,  hence,  to  nvhatever  extent  we  prohibrt  the  importation 
-  of  external  commoditiesj  we  must  m  eifect  hinder^  to  precis^-* 
ly  the  same  extent^  the  exportation  of  our  own  maniifactures: 
But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  whole  of  the  mischief  oc- 
casioned by  this  pernicious  sVstem.  No  comviercial  nation  e- 
Ver  refuses  to  import  the  cneap  produce  of  another,  with- 
out occasioning  a  much  more  seriotis  injury  to  its  ov^n  subjects,- 
than  to  those  of  the  nation  against  whorfi  the  prohibition  waff^ 
intended  to  operate.  By  refusing  to  im  j>ort  the  cheap  corn  of 
America,  we  may  perhaps  give  an  inconsiderable  check  to  the 
Cultivation  of  land  in  that  republic ;  but  we  cannot  accomplish 
this,  without  compelling  our  artisans  to  pay  a  greatly  enb^mced 
price  for  their  bread,  and  without,  at  the  same  time,  prevent- 
ing the  extension  of  those  manufactures,  the  produce  of  which 
would  have  been  taken  in  exchange  for  the  corn.  It  ist  thusr 
{bat  the  exclusive  system  saps  the  very  foundations  of.  national 
posperity.  If  persisted  in,  it  will  assuredly  give  universality  to 
that  pauperism  and,  wretchedness  which  it  has  already  rendered 
so  very  general.  Were  it  carried  to  its  full  and  proper  extent — 
to  that  extent  to  which  it  has  of  late  made  so  rapid  an  approach 
— it  would  put  an  end  to  all  foreign  commerce^  and  even  to  that 
carried  on  between  different  divisions  of  the  Empire ;  for,  it 
would  not  be  more  absurd  to  prevent  the  manufacturers  of  Glas- 
gow exchanging  their  piuslins  for  the  cattle  of  Argyleshire,  than 
It  is  to  prevent  their  exchatiging  them  for  the  com  of  America, 
or  the  wines  of  France. 

The  state  of  our  intercourse  with  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Denmark,  affords  a  still  more  striking  proof  ot 
the  pernicious  effects  of  our  present  monopolizing  system.  Pre- 
vious to  1810,  we  maintained  a  very  extensive  and  advantage- 
ous traffic  with  those  countries*  In  1809,  no  fewer  than  4-28,000^ 
tons  of  shipping  were  employed  in  conveying  timber  from'  the 
Baltic,  and  in  e^^porting  British  manufactured  and  colonial  pro- 
duce in  return  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  more  than  one  half  of' 
the  iron  prepared  in  Sweden,  found  a  ready  market  in  this 
country.  The  small  progress  the  Northern  nations  had  made 
in  manufacttiring  industry,  and  the  demand  which  a  country, 
circumstanced  like  Great  Britain,  must  always  have  for  the  va- 
luable raw  produce  with  which  they  abound^  would,  but  for  the 
mterterence  of  Government^  have  occasioned  a  very  great  ex-  , 
tension  of  this  mutually  beneficial  intercourse.  Instead j  how-* 
ever,  of  meeting  with  encouragement,  and  protection  j  or,  which 
"liirould  have  been  much  better,  instead  of  being  let  alone,  we* 
have  done  every  thing  in  our  power  to  destroy  it  dltogether^ 
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The  skipping  interest  represented  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  that 
as  Sweden  and  Norway  were  not  quite  so  distant  as  Canada,  if 
prohibitory  duties  were  imposed  on  timber  imported  from  the 
Baltic,  and  permission  given  to  import  Canadian  timber  duty 
free,  a  greater  amount  of  tonnage,  and  a  greater  number  of 
sailors,  would  be  necessary  to  carry  it  to  this  country !  Th« 
Right  Honourable  and  enlightened  persons  to  whom  this  repre- 
sentation was  addressed,  were  extremely  well  pleased  with  the 
suggestion :  And  the  Canada  merchants  having  given  the 
scheme  their  support.  Ministers  forthwith  brought  m  a  bill, 
repealing  the  duties  payable  on  British  American  timber,  and 
doubling  those  on  Baltic  timber !  But,  notwithstanding  thils 
enormous  increase  of  duty,  the  trade  with  the  North  was  still 
carried  on,  though  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent,  till  1813, 
when  an  addition  of  25  per  cent,  being  made  to  the  duties  laid 
on  in  1810,  it  entirely  ceased:  And  ever  since  that  time,  the 
people  of  Britain  have  been  obliged  to  pay  about  twice  the  price 
for  timber  of  the  very  worst  quality,  and  which  is  not  expected 
to  last  above  20  years,  that  previously  sufficed  to  procure  the 
finest  and  most  durable  timber  in  the  world  !* 

But  Ministers  could  not,  had  they  been  so  disposed,  stop 
here.  Having  gratified  the  Canada  merchants  and  the  ship- 
ping interest,  by  doubling  the  price  of  timber,  they  could  not 
venture  to  refuse  a  monopoly  of  the  iron  trade  to  the  proprietors 
of  mines  in  this  country.  And  hence^  in  order  to  attract  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  national  capital  to  the  hazardous  and 
Unproductive  trade  of  mining,  prohibitory  duties  were  imposed 
on  Swedish  and  other  foreign  iron,  ami  wis  important  branch 
of  our  external  commerce  totally  suppressed  I 

This  conduct,  we  must  say,,  is  much  more  akin  to  absolute  in- 
sanity, than  to  mere  official  drivelling.  For  the  sake  of  employ- 
ing a  few  thousand  additional  tons  of  shipping,  and  of  clearing  a 
few  hundred  acres  of  a  colony,  which  is  of  no  value  whatever  to 
this  country,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  fifty  years, 
will  be  either  independent,  or  a  province  of  tlie  United  States,  we 
have  deprived  ourselves  of  the  revenue  afforded  by  the  low  duty 
on  Baltic  timber, — obliged  our  builders  and  manufacturers  to  pay 
double  prices  for  inferior  fir  and  iron, — ^almost  entirely  annihi- 
lated a  trade  second  only  in  importance  to  that  with  the  United 
States, — and  occasioned  irreparable  injury  and  disgust  to  our  na- 
tural friends  and  customers  !  Neither  Norway  nor  Sweden  had 
any  other  commodities  except  wood  and  iron  to  give  in  exchange 
for  our  produce;  and  as  we  refused  to  take  eitlier  of  these,  tliey 
have  been  absolutely  unable  to  import  a  single  cargo  of  our 
goods ;  so  that  we  have  in  fact  voluntarily  shut  ourselves  out  of 
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a  market  where  we  annually  disposed  of  from  800,0007.  to 
IjOOOjOOOZ.  worth  of  commodities  !  Russia  and  Prussia,  from 
being  possessed  of  a  greater  variety  of  resources,  are  still  able 
to  maintain  a  considerable  intercourse  with  us;  though,  in 
those  years  in  which  we  do  not  import  corn,  our  exports  to 
them  do  not  exceed  a  third  of  what  they  amounted  to  previous 
to  1810. 

The  experience  we  have  now  had  of  the  effects  of  this  perverse 
and  ruinous  policy,  ought  surely  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  us  to 
renounce  it  for  ever.  As  the  act  of  181 0,  by  which  the  duties  on 
Baltic  timber  weredouWell,  ^^j^/r^sM/^y^flr,  an  opportunity  will 
be  afforded,  in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  of  considering 
the  expediency  of  its  continuance.  It  is  impossible,  we  think, 
in  the  actual  situation  of  the  country,  and  taking  into  view 
the  effects  of  which  .it  has  already  been  productive,  that  Mi- 
nisters can  have  the  hardihood  to  propose  its  renewal.  How- 
fever,  the  public  in  general,  and  those  more  especially  interested 
in  the  Baltic  trade,  should  be  upon  their  guard;  and  should' 
urge  on  Parliament  the  necessity  of  replacmg  the  intercoui'se 
with  the  Northern  nations,  as  well  in  iron  as  in  wood,  on  the 
same  footing  as  before  the  duties  were  raised.  Such  a  measure 
would  be  productive  of  the  very  greatest  advantages  in  a  mer- 
cantile point  of  view;  while,  as  has  been  well  observed  by  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  before'  us,  by  relieving  the  Swedes,  Nor- 
wegians, &c.  from  the  suffering  to  which  our  change  of  s-ystem 
has  exposed  them,  *  it  would  be  received  abroad  as  a  token  of 
JiberaJ,  fair  acting  oh  our  part,  and  would  do  much  to  remove 
those  sentiments  of  hostility  which  now  so  generally  exist  against 
us.' 

It  is,'  however,  to  the  state  of  our  Intercourse  with  France 
that  the  public  attention  ought  to  be  chiefly  directed.  At  this 
distance  of  time,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  inquire  which  of  the 
two  countries  was  the  first  to  fetter  and  restrict  the  trade  with 
its  most  civilized  and  opulent  neighbour.  Both  parties,  we  be- 
lieve, were  in  this  respect  equally  blameable ;  and  whichewr 
may  have  been  the  first  to  coriimence'this^to  de  se  crusade  on 
the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  its  own  subjects,  its  measures 
Jiave  been  but  too  well  seconded  by  the  other.  The  wretched 
effects  of  such  blind  and  infatuated  policy  have  at  length  become 
manifest.  Instead  of  being,  what  they  have  been  most  absurd- 
ly and  wickedly  designated^  natural  enemies,  Britain  and  France, 
trora  their  near  vicinity,  and  the  extreme  variety,  as  well  in 
their  raw  as  in  their  manufactured  products,  are  especially  fitted 
to  maintain  an  extensive  and  mutually  advantageous  intercourse. 
jU  is  to  France f  much  more  than  to  either  SoiUh  or  North  America ^ 
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or  the  East  Indies^  that  *a)e  should  look  for  new  channeU  of  com» 
wierce.  We  ought  to  show  that  we  have  emancipated  ourselvc* 
from  the  disgraceful  prejudices  by  which  our  ancestors  were  ac- 
tuated, when  they  declared  the  trade  with  France  a  nmsanccj 
(Prohibition  Act,  1st  Will.  &  Mary);  and  that  die  experience 
of  a  century  has  satisfied  us,  that  a  rich,  populous,  and  highly 
cultivated  country,  must  afford  a  much  better  market  for  our 
products,  than  one  that  is  comparatively  poor  and  miserable. 

Wc  do  not,  however,  contend,  that  any  pireference  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  trade  with  France  over  that  with  Portugal,  or 
any  other  country^    Laissez  nous  faire^  is  our  maxim.     Cer- 
tainly, however,  if  any  partiality  were  to  be  shown,  we  shoul4 
have  very  little  hesitation  indeed  in  preferring  thirty  millions 
of  rich  customers  to  three  millions  of  poor  ones.     But,  al- 
though we  do  not  reap  a  single  advantage  from  our  trade  with 
Portugal,  which  might  not  be  reaped  in  a  tenfold  greater  pro- 
portion from  a  liberal  intercourse  with  France,  we  desire  no 
.obstacles  to  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  intercoui'se  with  this 
*  dear  and  near  ally. '     So  far  from  this,  we  should  be  extreme- 
ly well  pleased  were  those  now  existing  entirely  done  away,  and 
the  duties  on  portrwine  reduced  to  one  half  their  present  a- 
mount.     All  that  we  want  is,  that  the  s^me  favour  should  be 
shown  to  the  trade  with  France,  ^nd  that  our  manufacturers^ 
and  merchants  should  no  longer  be  excluded  from  the  most  ex- 
tensive market  in  the  world,  merely  because  a  Mr  Methuen, 
who  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Portugal  in  n03,  seems  to  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  this  was  the  best  method  by  which  com- 
merce could  be  promoted  !     Why.  should  a.  ponsumer  of  claret 
be  obliged  to  pay  143/.  18s.  per  ton  of  duty,  when  a  consumer 
of  port  is  enabled  to  purchase  the  same  quantity  on  payment  of 
n  duty  of  9SL  lis.?     And  why  should  as  large  a  duty  be  levied 
from  the  vins  ordhiaives^  as  from  those  of  the  fif  st  quality  ?     AU 
this  appears  to  us  to  be  pitifully  absurd  and  ridiculous.     Gor 
vernment  might  surely,  find  enough  to  do  without  interfering  to 
regulate  the  drinks  of  its  subjects.     The  same  moderate  ad  va* 
lorem  duties  ought  to  be  imposed  on  all  wines  without  distinct 
ition ;  and  the  consumers  left  to  determine  for  themselves  whe- 
ther port  ^nd  sherry  be  really  preferable  to  claret  and  cham- 
pagne. ^ 

*  For  the  information  of  our  readers,  we  subjoin  a  statement  o£ 

the  duties  payable,  per  ton,  on  the  different  specie^  pf  foreign  wines 

imported  into  this  country. 

Per  Ton. 

puty  on  French  wines  imported  in  a  British  vessel    »     £l43  18    0 

pitto  on  French  wines  imported  in  a  Foreign  vessel     -      I4d    4»    6 
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In  a  former  article  on  this  sut^ect  (No.  63.  Art.  III.)*  w€  sop- 
posed  tliat,  were  the  trade  to  France  thrown  open,  and  silks, 
wines,  cambrics,  &c.  ad/nitted,  on  payment  of  reasonable  du- 
ties, the  British  silk  manufacture  would  not  be  able  to  stand  the 
competition,  and  that  the  capital  invested  in  it  would  have  to 
be  gradually  transferred  to  some  more  lucrative  employment* 
We  are  tiow^  however,  inclined  to  think,  that  even  this  trifling 
inconvenience  would  not  be  experienced.  The  greater  part  of. 
the  silk  m^nu&ctured  in  France  is  of  foreign  growth ;  but  while 
the  French  manufacturer  only  pays  an  equal  duty  of  about  2s.  6d« 
per  pound  on  both  raw  and  thrown  silK,  the  English  manufac- 
turer has  to  pay  5s.  6d.  per  pound  of  duty  on  the  former,  and 
i5s.  on  the  latter  1  No  wonder,  when  such  an  immense  advan- 
tage is  given  to  the  French,  that  they  should  be  able  to  beat  us 
out  of  the  foreign  market,  and  even  to  smuggle  a  considerable 
quantity  into  this  country.  But,  Mr  EUice,  Member  for  Co- 
ventry, one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  silk  manufacture,  dis- 
tinctly and  explicidy  stated,  in  his  speech  on  Mr  Bennet's  mo- 
tion tor  an  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Manufacturing  Dis- 
tricts, that  if  M.inisters  would  take  off  tlie  tax  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial, he  would  consent^  on  the  part  of  his  constitueiUSj  la  open  the 
ports  Jor  a  free  trade  with  France  in  articles  of  silk  mamfacturen 
^  I  do  not, '  said  the  hcHiourable  gentleman,  ^  speak  unadvis- 
<.  edly ;  and  I  am  certain,  thai  in  that  case  this  pountry  would  at 
*  least  furnish  as  much  as  she  would  receive.' 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore^  to  attempt  to  set  up  a  clamour  aboiit 
the  injury  that  would  be  don^  to  the  silk  intet'est^.  by  throwing 
open  the  trade  with  France.  But,  supposing  that  the  silk  trade 
could  not  be  carried  on  under  a  liberal  system,  that  would  not 
in  the  least  aifect  our  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  recurring  to 
the  sound  principle  of  unrestricted  intercourse.  A  branch  of 
industry  which  can  only  support  itself  in  the  absence  of  all  com- 
petition, had  much  better  be  abandoned.     Neither  the  French 

Duty  on  Portugal  and  Spanish  wines  imported  in  a  Bri*  P*  "^on. 

tish  vessel  -  -  -  -  -  L.  95  110 

Ditto  on  Portugal  an4  3panisb  wines  in^ported  in  a  Fo« 

reign  vessel                  -                  •                  -  98  16     0 

Duty  on  Madeira  wine  in  a  Britwh  vessel          -          -  96  13     0 

Ditto  on  Madeira  wine  in  a  Foreign  vessel              -  99  16     6 
Duty  on  wine  imported  from  the  Cape  1 

of  Good  Hope,  is  exactly  one  third  of  I  Foreign  vessel  32  18     8 

the  duty  on   !:^ortugal  and  Spanish  |  British  vessel  31   17     0 
'  wines.                            ^                         J 

Duty  on  German  and  Hungary  wines  in  a  British  vessel  118     3    6 

■  —  in  ^  Foreign  vessel            r            -            -  123  10    0 
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no(r  the  Spaniards  would  send  us  their  silks,  wines,  brandies, 
&c.  gratis :  And  the  capital  and  industry  which  is  now  employ- 
ed in  the  production  of  such  commodities  as  would,  under  a 
different  system,  be  imported  from  abroad,  would  then  be  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  the  articles  which  foreigners  would 
not  fail  to  require  as  fin  equivalent.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  and  prohibitions  what- 
ever, would  prodigiously  augment  the  productive  energies  of  the 
country.  As  long  as  we  cooperate  with  nature,  we  cannot  be 
undersold  by  foreigners.  And  if,  instead  of  absurdly  endea- 
vouring to  raise  at  nome  what  might  be  more  cheaply  imported 
from  abroad,  we  were  to  employ  our  capital  and  industry  ex- 
clusively in  those  branches  in  which  our  insular  situation,  our 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  goal,  and  our  improved  machinery, 
f^ve  us  a  natural  and  real  advantage,  we  should  be  secured  a* 
gainst  those  injurious  revulsions  and  changes  in  the  ordinary 
channels  of  trade,  which,  in  a  fully  peopled  and  highly  manu- 
fecturing  country,  never  fell  to  ocpasion  the  most  wide-spread 
misery  and  distress.  ^  Lorsque  nous  condamnons  nos  terres  a 
*•  nous  donner  ce  qu'elles  produisent  avec  desavantage,  aux  d^' 

*  pens  de  ce  qu'elles  produisent  plus  volontiers;  lorsque  nous 

*  achetons  fort  cher,  ce  que  nous  payerions  a  fort  bon  march^, 

*  si  nous  le  tirions  des  lieux  oil  il  est  prbduit  avec  avantage, 
^  iious  d^venons  nous  memes  victimes  de  notre  propre  polie. 

*  Le  comble  de  Vhabitete  est  de  tirer  le  parti  le  plus  avantageux 
^  des  forces  de  la  nature ;  et  le  comble  de  la  demence  est  de  hitter 

*  centre  elles ;  car  c^est  employer  nos  peines  a  detruire  une  partie 

*  des  forces  qu^elle  voudroit  Tiouspreter* '  f 

*  Commerce, '  to  use  the  words  of  another  able  writer,  *  is 

*  an  exchange  of  equivalents — a  bartering  between  nations  of 

*  one  commodity  for  another.     It  is  self-evident,  therefore,  that 

*  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  principle  of  free  intercourse,  and  to 

*  import  a  considerable  quantity  of  raw  or  manufactured  pro- 

*  duce,  we  should  have  to  export  a  considerable  quantity  of 

*  something  else  in  order  to  pay  for  it.     In  whatever  degree  oui^ 

*  unrestricted  external  trade  might  lead  us  to  receive  commodi- 

*  ties  from  other*  countries,  in  the  same  degree  it  would  render 

*  those  countries  customers  for  our  commodities — would  pro-^ 

*  mote  our  manufactures  and  extend  our  trade.     As  air  ex- 

*  pands,  in  proportion  as  the  surrounding  pressure  is  removed, 

*  so  commerce  flourishes  as  legislative  interference  is  withdrawn.' 

*  Whatever  natural  facilities  we  may  possess, .  for  carrying  on 

*  the  several  branches  of  industry ;  and  whatever  may  be  our 

f  Say,  Xrait6  d'Economie  Politique.    Ed.  4me,  p.  177. 

.  .  .        .  •:  .  .      .  I 
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f  acquired  advantages  of  skill,  capital,  and  machinery ;  free  in- 

*  tercourse  is  necessary  to  give  them  their  most  efficient  opera- 

*  tion,  and  to  allow  them  scope  for  their  full  development. 

*  When  any  given  portion  of  capital  can,  in  England,  fabricate 

*  a  greater  quantity  of  woollens  or  of  cottons  than  in  France, 

*  and  can  in  France  produce  a  greater  supply  of  com  or  wine 

*  than  in  England ;  then  the  absence  of  all  regulation  is  all  that 

*  is  necessary  to  establish  between  the  two  countries  an  active 

*  and  mutually  beneficial  commerce. '  * 

It  will  no  doubt  be  contended,  that  to  throw  open  our  pottA 
to  the  importation  of  French  commodities,  without  having  pre- 
viously stipulated  that  they  should  at  the  same  time  relinquish 
their  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  instead  of  extending  the  mar- 
ket for  our  manufactures,  would  only  drain  us  of  our  bullion. 
But  our  practical  Statesmen  jieed  not  give  themselves  much  un- 
uneasiness  on  this  head.  We  have  neither  gold  nor  silver 
mines ;  and  whatever  additional  quantities  of  bullion  might  be 
exported  to  France,  must  previously  have  been  obtained  by  ian 
equally  increased  exportation  of  some  species  of  our  produce 
to  the  countries  possessed  of  the  precious  metals.  It  is  mere 
error  and  delusion  to  suppose  it  possible  to  drain  any  State  of 
its  bullion.  Gold  and  silver  are  never  exported  to  destroy^  but 
lilways  to  find  their  level.  Nor,  although  the  utmost  freedom  was 
given  to  import  all  sorts  of  French  products,  would  a  single 
ounce  of  bullion  be  sent  to  that  kingdom,  unless  its  real  price 
was  higher  there  than  here,  and,  consequently,  unless  its  export- 
ation was  advantageous. 

Nothing,  therefore,  but  our  own  absurd  regulations— our 
being  prohibited  from  purchasing  from  the  French  those  com- 
iQodities  which  we  do  not  raise  at  home,  and  with  which  they 
could  supply  us  cheaper  than  any  other  people,  prevents  us  from 
maintaining  a  vastly  greater  and  more  advantageous  intercourse 
with  that  country  than  with  any  other  in  the  world.  It  is  com- 
pletely in  our  power  to  open  a  new  and  boundless  market  for  our 
surplus  products.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  imlrnediately  double 
OT  triple  the  number  of  the  foreign  consumers  of  British  manu^ 
factures.  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  about  this 
most  desirable  result,  that  we  should  attempt  to  negociate  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France.  It  is  extremely  probable,  indeed, 
that  such  an  attempt  would,  at  the  present  moment,  prove  un- 
successful ;  and  it  is  therefore  fortunate  that  it  is  of  very  second- 
ary importance.  All  that  is  required  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
Commerce  which  would  give  an  immediate  stimulus  to  the  Ian- 


t « 


*  Torrens  on  the  ExterDfi)  Com  Trade,  2d  ed.  p.  296. 
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guisbing  industry  of  the  country,  and  of  which  it  is  iinpossiUe 
to  estimate  the  future  extent,  is  to  consent  to  act,  as  a  nation, 
on  the  same  principles  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  every 
prudent  individual — or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market.  This  is  all  the  sacrifice  that  we  are  called  on 
to  make.  The  French,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  will  not  re- 
fuse to  sell ;  and  as  there  can  oe  no  selling  without  an  equal 
Inlying — no  exportation  without  a  proportional  importation—-' 
by  acting  on  a  liberal  system  ourselves,  we  shall  not  only  reap 
a  very  great  immediate  advantage,  but  shall  inevitably  compel 
them  to  abandon  their  restrictions. 

In  supposing  that^the  French  would  not  refuse  to  sell,  we 
pay  them^  it  must  be  confessed,  a  compliment  which,  if  ap- 
plied to  this  country,  would  be  altogether  undeserved.  Wie 
not  only  refuse  to  admit  French  commodities,  but  we  prevent 
our  merchants  from  exporting  those  for  which  there  is  a 
^ery  great  demand  in  France  1  Were  it  not  for  the  enormous 
duty  of  about  70  per  cent,  with  which  exported  coal  is  burden- 
ed, that  article  would  find  a  ready  market  in  France.  But  Mi- 
nisters having  resolved  that  we  should  neither  drink  the  wine& 
and  brandies,  nor  clothe  ourselves  with  the  silks  and  cam- 
brics, of  our  ingenious  neighbours,  appear  to  have  thought  it 
only  reasonable  that  they,  in  tlieir  turn,  should  be  prevented 
from  warming  themselves  with  our  fuel. — We  are  totally  unable 
%o  divine  any  other  reason  for  this  absurd  prohibition.  What 
should  we  think  of  the  policy  of  the  South  Americans,  were 
they  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  bullion  ?  Yet  we  believe 
there  is  just  as  good  reason  to  apprehend  the  exhaustion  of  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  of  those  of  Durham  and  Cum« 
berland. 

This  illiberal  policy  is  disadvantageous  in  many  other  respects 
besides  being  fatal  to  our  commerce.  Our  oppn  and  avowed 
jealousy  of  uie  commercial  prosperity  of  other  countries,  and 
the  power  to  which  we  have  attained,  excites  a-t  once  their  ill- 
will  and  their  envy ;  and  disposes  them  as  well  to  manifest  an 
unaccomodating  spirit  on  occasion  of  any  petty  quarrel,  as  to 
adopt  retaliatory  measures  on  our  trade.  This  has  been  espe- 
cially the  case  with  France.  But,  if  things  were  left  to  their 
natural  course,  the  connexion  between  the  two  countric't^  would 
be  so  intimate — the  one  would  constitute  so  neai*,  so  acivajinge- 
ous,  and  so  extensive  a  market  for  the  produce  ot  tlie  otiier-r— 
^hat  they  could  not  remain  long  at  war  without  occasioning  the 
most  extensively  ruinous  distress — distress  which  no  gvjveia- 
ment  would  be  willing  to  inflict  on  its  subjects,  and  lo  whiv:hj 
(hough  it  werf  wiUiug}  il  U  pj9)i)abi^  99  people  would  De  dian 
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posed  to  submit*  '  By  doing  away  all  restrictions  on  the  trade 
>¥ith  France,  the  two  nations  would  acquire  one  common  interest* 
And  we  should  thus  not  ooly  cause  a  prodigiously  increased  der 
mand  for  our  products,  and  a  proportionable  augmentation  of 
the  comforts  of  all  classes,  but,  in  a  great  measure,  secure  our- 
selves against  the  risk  of  future  hostilities.  Les  peuples  ne  s^entre^* 
halsseni  jamais ;  and  we  trust  the  period  is  now  arrived  when  a 
selfish  and  repulsive  system  of  policy  will  no  longer  be  permit:^ 
led  to 

^  Make  enemies  of  nations  who  had  dse, 
Like-  kindred  drops,  been  mingled  into  one.  * 

The  late  glorious  revolution  in  Spain,  will  not  only  give  ad- 
ditional strength  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  this  and  every  other 
country;  but  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  which  it 
presents,  it  may  also  be  rendered  of  the  very  greatest  service  ta 
our  commerce.  During  the  period  when  Ferdinand  was  em- 
ployed in  the  appropriate  task  of  embroidering  petticoats  for 
the  Virgin,  the  Cortes  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  pro- 
mote a  free  intercourse  with  this  country.  No  sooner,  however, 
bad  the  Cortes  been  put  down,  and  the  Usurper  restored,  than 
our  cotton  goods  were  strictly  excluded  from  the  Peninsula ; 
and  a  duty  of  from  26  to  43  per  cent,  imposed  on  the  two  finer 
qualities  of  our  woollens,  and  of  ISO  per  cent,  on  the  inferior 
qualities.  This  put  an  entire  stoj^  to  the  operations  of  the  fair^ 
trader: — But  there  is  every  r<»ason  to  hope  that  the  Cortes 
will  again  return  to  their  former  policy ;  and  that  a  generous 
and  liberal  conduct  on  our  part,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  vast- 
ly greater  extent  to  the  commerce  with  Spain. 

B^t  it  is  not  in  Europe  and  America  only  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  exclusive  system  would  give  fresh  vigour  to  com- 
merce.— It  has  been  nearly  as  destructive  to  our  intercourse 
with  the  Eastern  nations,  as  to  that  with  France  and  the  Bat- 
tic.  The  disadvantages  under  which  our  commerce  with  China 
is  at  present  carried  on,  have,  it  is  said,  impressed  even  the  prac- 
tical statesmen  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  a  conviction  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  some  partial  relaxation  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's monopoly. — But  this  can  be  of  no  material  service.  If 
Government  are  really  desirous  that  the  surplus  produce  of  thig 
country  should  find  a  vent  in  the  immense  market  of  China,  H; 
is  indif^pensably  requisite  that  the  freest  scope  should  be  given  to 
jCom}>etition,  and  that  every  exclusive  privilege,  grantra  to  any 
particular  class  of  traders,  should  be  done  away.  It  is  certain^ 
'  indeed,  that  if  the  monopoly  is  not  entirely  abolished,  we  shall 
very  scx>n  be  deprived  of  the  share  we  at  present  possess  of  thtf 
China  tra4e. — ^otwithi»tai^ding  every  advantage  d^^rived  froq| 
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long  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  seas,  and  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  people,'  the  drawback  occasioned  by  the  exclu- 
sive system  has  been  so  great,  that  the  Americans,  whose  flag 
first  appeared  at  Canton  so  late  as  1784*,  have  already  complete- 
ly stript  us  of  all  share  in  the  Jbreign  tea  trade;  and,  but  for  the 
monopoly  which  the  Company  have  acquired  of  the  home  mar- 
ket, they  would  not  be  able  to  send  out  a  single  ship.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  a  partial  opening  to  the  trade  with  China  which  can  be 
of  any  service.  All  the  skfU  and  capital  of  our  merchants  wouldj 
under  a  system  of  perfectly  free  interCoui'se,  be  barely  suiScient 

',to  enable  them  to  enter  into  a  successful  competition  with  the 
Americans.  It  is  quite^  visionary  to  suppose  that  we  shall  be 
•able  to  regain  the  ground  we  have  lost,  if  we  continue  to  fetter 
and  shackle  the  spirit  of*  private  adventure^  As  a  proof  of  the 
advantages  residting  from  the  freedom  of  industry,  it  is  enough 
to  mention,  that,  under  all  the  absurd  and  teasing  regulations 
about  size  of  ships,  places  of  sale,  S^c.  imposed  by  the  late  act  for 
partially  opening  the  trade  to  Hindostan  and  the  Eastern  Archir 
pelago,  the  private  traders  have  already  fairly  beat  the  Company 
out  of  the  market,  and  have  prodigiously  extended  our  inter- 
course with  these  rich  and  populous  regions.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  estimate  thjs  addition  that  would  be  made  to  this  traffic,  were 
tlie  nuisance  of  monopoly  completely  put  down — restraints  and 

'^  ^hackles  of  every  kind  thrown  aside — and  the  vast  continent  of 
Asia  opened  as  a  field  for  the  unrestricted  competition  of  our 
merchants. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  regulations  in  our  exclusive  sys- 
tem equally  pernicious  and  absurd  with  those  to  which  we  havfj 
thus  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers;  but  we  cannot  spare 
time  at  present  to  specify  them.  We  have  already  stated  &• 
nough  to  show  the  absolute  necessitv  of  abandoning  it  altoge* 
ther.  When  the  former  sources  of  our  wealth  and  channels  of 
our  commerce  have  been  either  dried  up  or  shut  against  us,  and, 
in  consequence,  a  seventh  part  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
Empire  plunged  in  the  abyss  of  poverty,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  paupers, — it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  Mini- 

:  stars  to  endeavour  to  ppeu  new  markets  for  our  manufactures, 
and  to  stimulate  the  natural  demand  for  labour.  It  has  been 
pur  object  to  endeavour  to  point  o^t  how  this  may  be  effected ; 
and  to  show  that,  by  giving  freedom  to  commerce^  those  commo- 
dities which  are  now  pent  up  in  our  warehouses,  would  meet 
>vith  ah  advantageous  and  ready  market.  Instead  of  having  too 
large  a  supply  of  manufactured  produce,  it  would  be  found, 

» were  we  to  qpnsent  to  relinquish  our  restrictions  and  prohibi- 
^ons,  and  ^£^^ually  to  recur  to  the  only  sound  principle  m 
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which  commerctal  prosperity  can  e^et  be  hottomed — that  of  a 
perfect  freedom  of  trade— *that  we  might  add  indefinit^y  to  its 
atriount.  The  market  of  the  world  never  has  been,  and  never 
can  bey  glutted.  The  distfesses  of  the  mantlfactiirers^  as  far  asr 
they  originate  in  the  want  of  a  market,  (and  thi»  i»  undoubted- 
ly their  principal  source),  are  entirely  a  consequence  of  our  own 
perverse  policy-— of  our  refusing  to  admit  the  dieap  corn  of 
Poland  and  America — ^the  timber  and  iron  of  the  Baltic — the 
wines,  brandies,  and  cambricsof  France— -the  silks  of  Spain — the 
sugars  of  BrazO,  and  so  forth.  Let  our  rulers  renounce  this 
selfish  monopolizing  system ;  let  them  cease  to  counteract  the 
benevolent  wisdom  of  Providence,  which,  by  giving  a  diversity 
of  soils,  climates  and  products  to  different  nations,  has  provided 
for  their  mutual  intercourse  and  commerce;*  and  it  may  be 
boldly  affirmed,  that  whatever  evils  we  may  in  future  suffeif 
from  our  oppressive  taxation,  and  these  will  be  nrither  few  nor 
small,  we  shall  at  least  be  relieved  from  those  which  arise  -from 
a  deficiency  of  demand  for  our  commodities. 

We  have  not  chosen  to  incumber  this  discussion  with  any  in- 
quiry as  to  the  probable  effects  which  a  reduction  of  the  pre^ 
sent  exorbitant  duties  oa  French  wines,  brandies,  &c.  might 
have  on  the  Revenue:  And  this  because,  in  the^r</  place,  it  i» 
proved,  by  universal  experience,  that  a  low  duty  levied  from  a^ 
large  quantity,  is  always  more  productive  than  a  high  duty  le- 
vied from  a  comparatively  small  quantity ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  because,  although  it  were  otnerwise,  the  loss  of  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  even  of  one  million,  the 
whole  of  the  present  duty  on  wine,  could  not  be  considered  a^* 
ferming^  any  valid  objection  to  a  measure,  which  would  infalli-^ 
bly  be  proJuctive  of  such  very  great  advantages,  and  which  i» 
indeed  absohitely  necessary  to  save  the  commerce  of  the  country* 
from  ruin* 


Art.  IV.  1.  A  General  History  of  Musics  from  the  Earliesi 
Times  to  the  Present :  Comprising  the  Lives'  <f  Eminent  Com^ 
posers  arid  Musical  Writers*  The  whole  accompanied  witk 
Notes  and  ObservationSy  Critical  and  Illustrative.  By  Tho- 
mas Busby,  Mus.  Doc.  2  vols.  8yo*  pp*  1075.  Published 
by  Sir  R.  Phillips.     London^  1819. 

2.  The  Lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.    In  a  Series  of  Letters^ 
Translated  from  the  French  of  L.  H.  C.  Bomb^bt.     ftvo-. 
*  pp.493;    Murray,  London,  1817. 
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3.  Memarki  on  the  Present  State  of  Mtisical  Instruction.     By 
J.  tlELFE.     Hatchardy  London,  1819.    pp.  84-. 

4.  The  Thorough  Basi  Primer.     By  J.  F.  BuRnowfis.    2d  Edit. 
London,  1820. 

A  MONG  all  the  tribes  of  inventors  Piiuters  and  Musicians  are 
•^^    certainly  the  least  scrupnious  in  breaking  the  Eighth  Com- 
mandment J — ancf  it  must  be  admitted,  that  they  are  less  cul- 
pable than*  poets  or  historians.     The  painter  who  steals'  an  idea 
from  iinother  man's  picture,  is,  nevertheless,  constrained  to  ren- 
der it  by  the  powers  of  his  own  pencil ;  and  as  ideas  in  music 
must  necesisarily  be  expressed  by  the  same  series  of  sounds,  the 
musician  also  has  his  apology,  when  he  pilfers  from  {or,  as  he 
iKrould  call  it,  *  imitates  the  style  of)  another  composer.     But 
he  need  never  imitate  at  the  expense  of  candour ;  and  should 
always  satisfy  his  conscience  by  a  reference  to  his  originaL   Poets;, 
too,  in  all  ages,  have  been  very  much  addicted  to  these  petty 
larcenies.     It  is  said,  that  Homer  is  the  only  poet  who  stole  no- 
thing— ^which  probably  only  means,  that  we  cannot  not  now  de-*- 
tect  his  oi]lfences.     Chaucer  is  very  ready,  on  most  occasions,  ta 
refer  to  hi6  original ;  and  yet  he  makes  no  acknowledgment  of 
bis  Knight's  Tale  being  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  Tbeseida  of 
BocCace ;  a  poem  very  Tittle  known  *  even  in  Italy.    And  Dr 
Percy,    m  his  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry  (Vol.  IIL  p.  50.), 
thinks,  that  the  old  ballad  of  the  *  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawaine,  * 
suggested  the  idea  of  his  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale.     But  Mr  Tyr-. 
whitt  f  has  shown  very  clearly,  that  he  founded  it  on  a  story 
of  a  much  older  dat6 :  indeed,  we  should  rather  suspect  that 
Sir  Gawaine  is  a  pillage  irom   Chaucer.     Spencer,   Milton, 
Shakespeare,  and  all  who  comef  after  them,  have  borrowed  with- 
out scruple — and,  for  the  most  part,  without  saying  any  thing, 
about  the  matter.     There  is  no  denying  that  they  have  general- 
ly improved  upon  their  originals  j  and  their  works  have  thrive* 
wonderfully  well  under  such  a  practice — which  is  more  than  can 
he  always  said  in  the  case  of  stolen  goods ;— but  stUl  the  system 
is  not  to  be  defended ;  and  we  should  hold  ourselves  very negli- 

Sent  of  our  duty,  were  we  to  pass  over  a  flagrant  case  of  tbi» 
escription,  without  severe  castigation. 
It  should  seem,,  however,  from  the  principal  work  before  us, 
that  the  Historians  of  the  Arts  are  sometimes  disposed, to  use 
the  same  license  with  those  whose  deeds  they  relate. 


V  ■  _ 

♦  The  only  copy  of  the  original  edition  ever  known  in  England^ 
was  in  the  possession  of  Dr  Askew*  \  Pages  93*  and  107# 
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"When  we  iiad  opened  Dr  BusHy's  Hfstbry  of  Maslc,  and 
read  as  far  as  the  fifth  page  of  the  Preface,  ^ye  came  to  the  foU 
lowing  words. — '  Though  with  two  authors  before  me,  respectable  as 
dioBe  just  mentioned  (viz.  Sir  Jc^n  Hawkins  and  Dr  Bumey),  it  was 
natural,  if  not  indispensable,  to  make  some  use  of  the  materials  af^ 
Ibrded  hy  the  ample  latitude  of  their  matter,  and  the  general  just- 
ness of  their  criticism,  I  have,  I  hope,  been  sparing  in  tlie  appro- 
priation of  their,  ideas,  scrupulous  in  the  adoption  of  their  language; 
and  didy  careful  not  to  descend  to  servile  imitation.  But  white  ever^ 
invasion  of  the  property  of  Hawkins  and  o{  Bumey»  vohetlier  in  their 
conceptions^  or  their  expressions^  is  denied^  it  will  not  perhaps  b^  im*^ 
proper  or  unnecessary  to  conciliate  the  reader's  candour  towards  ray. 
occasional  dissentions  from  their  sentiments.  The  best  apology,  how- 
ever, for  differing  from  such  precursors,  will  be  deduced  from  the 
meditation  which  dictated,  and  the  independence  which  emboldened^ 
criticisms  equally  free  and  well  considered.  *  Pref.  pp.  v,  vi.  Now, 
we  had  not  proceeded  further  than  the  third  or  fourth  chapter  in 
the  work,  when  an  indistinct  recollection  came  over  us,  that  we 
had  seen  ideas  very  much  the  same,  expressed  in  language  very 
much  the  same,  in  a  work  not  more  rare  or  recondite,  than  a 
certain  iflistory  of  Musfc  written  by  Dr  Burney.  Accordingly,* 
we  searched — and  IjO  !  Hwas  there! 

As  t)r  Burney's  work  extends  to  four  thick  quarto  vo- 
lumes, and,  as  we  trust,  Dr  Busby's  is  not  in  very  extensive 
circulation,*  we  shall,  for  the  accommodation  of  our  readers, 
present  them  with  a  sample,  or  rather  key  to  his  plagiarisms ; 
while  the  extract  we  have  already  given  from  the  preface  is  yet 
warm  in  their  remembrance.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
give  any  thing  like  an  account  of  the  whole  borrowings ;  for  thi§ 
would  constrain  us  to  transcribe  nearly  the  whole  pi  me  Doctor's 
two  vollimes,  with  a  corresponding  quantity  from  Burney,  and  the 
other  authors  with  whom  he  has  made  free; — But  we  shall  bring 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that,  of  all  poachers  upon  other 
men's  books,  this  is  the  most  shameless.  Chapters  1st,  2d,  and 
3d,  of  Busby,  are  taken  from  sections  2d,  ^th,  5th,  6th,  and 
7tli  of  Burney,  the  arrangement  being  varied.  Compare  Bus- 
by I.  44,  51,  and  Burney  I.  109,  113,  122.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  page  49th  is  in  pp.  117  &  11«  of  Burney ;  and  page  50th  is 
gleaned  from  1 19, 120,  and  121.  The  52d  page,  with  a  very  long 
note,  are  taken  verbatim  from  pp.  124  &  l'J5  of  Burney,  and  soi 
on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Occasionally  we  come  to  a  pas- 
sage which,  at  first  sight,  does  not  appear  in  Burney ;  but  a 
little  patient  research  soon  discovers  it.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  long  note  in  page  59  had  no  corresponding  part  at  page  143^' 
from  which  the  whole  of  the  passage  preceding  the  note  is  taken  ; 
but  upon  tryir^  back,  we  found  it  in  page  121-^and  had  the 
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satisfaction  to  ot^^exve,  that  it  had  lost  nothing  by  being  trans*- 
planted. 

Of  Chap.  I  v.,  from  page  62  to  67  inclusive^  is  literally  taken, 
word  for  word,  from  Burney,  p.  166  to  169,  and  then  from  de« 
tached  passages  on  to  page  175 ;— 4)pth  beginning  with  ^  The 
Golden  Legend, '  and  ending  wit)i  ^  baffled  all  their  endea** 
vours  to  stir  it. '  The  next  ten  pages  are.  to  be  found  in  the 
remainder  of  this  section  in  Burney,  ending  at  the  186th  page.' 
At  page  76|  Dr  Busby  favours  us  with  nearly  four  pages  of  com- 
mentary from  his  translation  of  Lucretius,  which  he  says  is  hi? 
own.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  pre- 
cise part  of  the  book  from  which  it  is  taken ;  but,  as  far  as  our 
memory  serves  us,  we  think  we  ■  have  seen  the  same  ideas  in  Dr* 
Seattle's  excellent  Essay  on  Poetry  and  Music.  There  are  cer- 
tain passages,  however,,  which  convince  us  that  on  this  occasion 
the  Doctor  has  not  copied  verbatim ;  as  no  one  will  suspect 
Bcfattie  of  such  trash  as  *  the  voluminousr  pealing  masses  of  plain 
harmonyy  and  *  the  puissant  majesty  of  the  high  *m'oughtJigure^  ' 
— *  sounds  modulated  into  appreciable  intervals^  * — and  *  science 
modulating  her  diagram  of  harmony^ '  p.  78.  In  fact,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  detect  Dr  Busby's  pilferings :  he  tacks  them  to- 
gether in  such  a  clumsy  and  unworkmanlike  style,  that  his  com- 
position generally  reminds  us  of  a  patchwork  of  gaudy- colour- 
ed shreds,  sewed  together  with  grey  worsted  thread.  The  re- 
mainder of  Chap.  IV.,  ending  p.  83,  is  taken  from  p.  148  to 
152 — thus  going  backwards  m  Burney's  work.  Chap.  V., 
p.  84  to  87,  will  be  found  at  p.  191  to  194;  from  87  to  101,  is 
verbatim  from  p.  205  to  215,  and  again  from  216  to  218.  The 
rest  of  the  chapter,  which  ends  at  p.  108,  is  composed  of  glean- 
ings from  pp.  225,  226,  228,  231,  and  233.  Chap.  VI.,  as  far 
as  page  113,  will  be  found  in  Burney,  p.  273  et  seq.  At  page 
1 1 3,  we  are  favoured  with  a  translation  of  an  epigram  of  CalR- 
machus,  enumerating  the  names  and  attributes  of  the  Nine 
Muses  in  so  many  lines.  This  is  taken  from  Burney,  p.  293. 
But  had  Dr  TBusby  ever  seen  the  original,  which  is  in  the  jin^ 
ihologia,  he  would  have  discovered  that  the  Greek  epigram  is 
in  te7i  lines. 

Pages  120,  121,  and  so  on  in  regular  order  to  131,  are  in 
Burney  at  pages  318  to  320;  3ti4  to  329;  332;  336  to  338; 
34 J;  348;  352  and  353.  Chapters  VII.  &  VIII.  are  to  be 
seen  in  Burney  from  p.  354  to  365 ;  from  p.  384  to  401 ;  from 
p.  409  to  420.  The  major  part  of  Chapter  IX.  viz.  from  page 
169  to  186,  is  in  Burney  from  p,  430  to  452.  The  remainder 
of  the  chapter  we  cannot  find  in  Burney ;  but  we  will  lay  at 
^ager  with  any  Busby  champion,  that  it  will  be  found  in  Sit' 
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John  Hawkinses  work.  We  have  not  the  book  by  us  at  present^ 
but  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  searching  it.  Chap.  ^. 
is  coDtaiaed  between  p.  453  and  p.  461,  and  also  from  p.  487  to 
495.  Chap.  XI.  on  the  Music  of  tlie  Romans,  is  taken  purely 
from  the  sectioa  in  Dr  Buniey's  History,  which  treats  of  the 
same  subject: — and  with  this  we  arrive  at  the  middle  of  Dr 
Busby's,  and  the  end  of  Dr  Bunie)r's  first  volumes.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  give  our  readers  the  trouble  of  pursuing  this 
tiresome  enumeration  of  corresponding  pages.  If  they  will  take 
our  words  for  it,  they  will  find  that  the  same  system  of  plunder 
is  pursued  throughout  the  Doctor's  two  volumes. 

Chapter  XV.  is  devoted  to  Haydn  and  Mozart ;  and  is  no^ 
thing  more  than  an  abridgement  of  the  ^  Lives  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart ; '  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  pages  23  to  30d 
of  that  work.  Chapter  XVl.  ^  On  the  Establishment  of  the 
Italian  Opera  in  England,  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  last  cen-< 
tury, '  is  every  syllable  contained  in  Burney,  Vol.  IV.  page  198; 
et  seq.  Chap.  XVI  t.  is  a  continuation  of  die  same  subject,  and 
is  taken  from  the  same  source.  Of  the  remaining  three  chap*^ 
ters,  which  conclude  the  volume,  a  considerable  part  is  not  in 
Burney ;  because  they  treat  of  composers  and  performers  after 
the  period  at  which  his  work  closes :  But  tee  have  no  hesitation 
in  believing,  that  Dr  Busby  has  just  as  much  share  in  their  com- 
position, as  we  have  shown  him  to  have  in  that  of  the  preceding 
part  of  his  <  History  of  Music. ' 

Any  thing  like  criticism  on  Dr  Busby's  Abridgment,  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question ;  as  it  does  not  come  within  our  pro*^ 
vince  to  review  books  which  were  written  40  years  ago :  But  as 
he  haS)  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  his  masquerade,  showa 
his  ears  from  under  the  lion's  skin  of  Burney,  we.  think  it  right 
to  apprise  our  readers  of  the  exposure,  that  none  of  them  who 
may  stumble  on  the  sight,  may  be  in  danger  of  attributing;  these 
appendages  to  any  but  their  rightful  owner.  We  are  glad,  how^ 
ever,  to  have  done  with  Dr  Busby ;  *  and  we  now  proceed  to  the 
main  object  of  this  article. 

<■■■-■■*  '  ■  II.  II    J  mi    ■  .  .       II       li    I  I 

*  Since  writing  this  article,  we  have  examined  Sir  John  Hawkins's 
'  History  of  Music  ; '  and  we  find,  exactly  as  we  bad  predicted,  that 
the  part  of  Dr  Busby's  first  volume,  from  p.  186,  which  we  could  not 
discover  in  Burney,  is  taken  from  Sir  J.  Hawkinses  work,  Vol.  H.-^ 
Moreover,  the  whole  of  his  Hth  chapter,  Vol.  II.,  containing  an  ac« 
count  of  die  life  of  Handel,  is  taken  from  Sir  J.  H.  Vol.  V.  p  263 
et  seq.j  and  again  358  et  seq.  Some  parts  also  are  to  be  found  in  9 
amall  wprk  written  by  Dr  Burney,  entitled,  a  ^  Sketch  of  tht  Li^(S 
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We  have  loiig  ^vished  to  say  something  on  the  History  o£ 
Music ;  and,  in  the  course  of  our  lucubrations  on  Poetry^  have 
frequently  been  tempted  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  Sister 
Art  But  digressions  are  in  general  inconvenient,  and  apt  to 
become  tiresome.  We  therefore  determined,  upon  the  first 
fair  opportunity,  to  devote  a  little  of  our  time  to  a  subject 
which  is  certainly  well  deserving  of  attention.  The  early  part 
of  the  History  of  Music  is  not  the  most  interesting ; — but  if 
we  are  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the  subject,  the  in&ncy  of 
the  art  must  not  be  passed  over  entirely  without  notice.  We 
shall,  however,  be  as  sparing  as  possible, — ^and  as  tender  of  the 
reader's  patience  as  we  should  be  of  our  own.  For  the  histo- 
rical facts  we  have  been  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr  Barney : — And 
although  we  sometimes  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  trom  that 
learned  author,  we  are  yet  sufficiently  grateful  to  him  for  the 
assistance  h^  has  given  us,  in  those  parts  of  the  subject  which 
are  the  most  obscure — ^from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  informal 
tion,  and  the  scarcity  of  materials  connected  with  their  history* 
We  have  also  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  scarce  and  cu- 
rious tracts  upon  the  subject  of  Music ;  of  which  we  have  not 
scrupled  to  make  use-<-being  careful  always  to  acknowledge  the 
sources  of  our  information. 

Among  the  ancients,  it  does  not  appear  that  any,  except  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  used  symbols  to  express  musical  intervals 
or  sounds.  The  old  Greek  scale  consisted  of  four  notes,  (as  the 
modem  one  is  composed  of  eight) ;  and  five  of  these  tttrachordsj 
forming  a  double  octave,  completed  their  system  of  sounds^ 
The  characters  by  which  they  were  denoted,  were  the  letters  of 
their  alphabet;  and  as  they  did  not  resort  to  the  simple^  contriv- 
ance of  expressing  the  octave  to  any  sound,  by  the  same  symbol, 
they  were  forced  to  use  a  different  sign  for  every  note ;  and  as 
their  alphabet  did  not  afford  a  sufficient  number  of  characters  for 
this  purpose,  they  multiplied  it  by  inverting,  doubling,  or  accent"^ 
ing  the  letters.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  by  critics,  that  Ac^ 
cents  were  originally  musical  notes,  set  over  the  wordsy  to  regulate 
the  inflexions  of  the  voice.  *  This  prodigious  number  of  sym- 
bols, necessarily  made  the  study  of  music  an  operation  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty — and  it  was  usual,  in  the  course  of  education 

of  Handel,  with  an  Account  of  his  Commemoration. '— »Lond.  1785* 
Our  readers  will  remember,  that,  in  our  examination  of  the  book,  we 
omitted  to  notice  Chap.  14th.— -We  waited  only  till  we  had  found 
the  original. 
*  For  a  more  particular  discussion  of  this  point,  see  West's  Pindaiv 
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prescribdd  tx)  the  accomplished  youth  of  the  time,  to  set  apart 
three  years,  from  13  to  16,  for  the  study  of  music  only.  When 
a  piece  of  Greek  poetry  was  set  to  music,  and  accompanied  by 
the  lyre,  it  was  not  unusual  to  place  two  rows  of  notes  over 
the  words — one  serving  for  the  voice,  and  the  other  for  the  ac- 
companiment. Now,  in  most  cases,  these  symbols  were  totally 
different ;  and  hence  we  naturally  infer  that  they  were  intended 
to  express  different  sounds — and  that  therefore  the  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  harmony.  But  persons,  learned  in  those  mat- 
ters, have  denied  this.  When  two  different  symbols  are  placed 
over  the  same  word,  it  is  intended,  they  say,  that  the  same  sound 
which  the  voice  utters  in  singing  that  word,  is  to  be  played  by 
the  lyre— or  they  are  unisons  to  each  other.  And  they  quote  the 
learned  Alypius,  and  the  still  more  learned  Meibomius,  and  many 
others,  to  prove  that  there  are  at  least  two  characters  to  express 
every  sound.  Now,  to  persons  of  plain  understanding,  it  seems 
very  unlikely,  that  the  Greeks  should  have  so  foolishly  multiplied 
the  difficulties  of  their  notation :  Was  it  not  obvious,  that  if  the 
lyre  was  to  play  the  same  notes  which  the  voice  sung,  the  same 
musical  characters  would  serve  for  both?  It  is  acknowledged^ 
that  the  Greeks  were  hard  put  to  it,  to  find  a  sufficient  number 
of  S3rmbols  for  their  notes :  and  is  it  probable  that  they  would 
give  themselves  the  trouble  to  invent  duplicates  and  even  tripli- 
cates for  the  same  sound  ?  After  all, — this  seeming  contradic- 
tion is  brought  forward  only  by  those  writers  who  are  unwilling 
to  allow  the  Greeks  the  merit  of  having  been  acquainted  with 
the  harmony  of  sounds.  Now  it  appears  to  us,  with  all  deference 
to  these  authorities,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Greeks 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  concords — and  this  very  circumstance 
of  the  double  row  of  musical  characters  proves  that  their  music 
was  in  difierent  parts.  Harmony,  indeed,  is  not  an  adventitious 
quality  in  sonorous  bodies,  but  is  in  some  sense  inherent  in  every 
souod,  however  produced.  Every  sound  is  as  much  made  up 
of  three  component  parts,  as  a  ray  of  light  is  composed  of  seven 
primary  colours.  *     In  many  sonorous  bodies,  these  sounds  may 


*  There  are  some  very  ingenious  remarks  on  the  analogy  between 
light  and  air^  in  the  Philosophical  Works  of  the  Rev.  W.  Jones^ 
Vol.  X.  p.  75.  The  learned  author  compares  musical  sounds  to  pris- 
matic colours— and  conceives  that  as  colours  are  produced  by  inflec- 
tions and  refractions  of  rays,  so  musical  sounds  are  caused  by  similar 
refractions  of  the  air.  There  is  no  reason  why  air  should  not  consist 
of  heterogeneous  particles  as  well  as  light ;  and  the  difference  in  the 
refrangibility  of  these  particles  will  excite  a  difference  in  the  sounds, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  8^t  in  motion  by  s  the  vi- 
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be  made  distinctly  audible— a$  in  the  toll  of  a  great  bell,-^ 
where,  amid  the  vibrations  of  the  primary  or  fundamental  not^ 
its  12th  and  17th  are  distinctly  heard — i,  e.  the  note  with  its  5d 
and  5th  composing  the  fall  harmony,  are  generated  by  the  vi- 
brations of  what  appears  to  inattentive  ears  to  be  only  a  simple 
sound.  These  accompanim^ts  or  harmonies^  as  they  are  called, 
may  be  heard  also  by  striking  any  of  the  low  notes  of  an  open 
piano-fort6— or,  what  shows  the  experiment  with  more  efiect,  by 
sounding  the  lowest  string  of  a  violincello  ;-*in  this  case,  it  i» 
adviseable  to  untune  the  other  strmgs,  so  that  they  may  not  ac« 
cord  with  die  st^ng  to  be  sounded,  and,  by  causing  them  to  vi<^ 
brate,  hinder  the  real  harmonies  from  being  heard,  f  Now  it 
seems  highly  improbable  that  this  natural  existence'  of  according 
sounds  should  have  escaped  the  penetration  of  the  Greeks— ana 
if  they  did  discover  it,  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  they  wotild  not 
adopt  it  in  their  music*  By  far  the  most  rational  explanation 
appears  to  be,  that  their  music  has  shared  the  fate  of  their  other 
pmshable  possessions,  which  were  swallowed  \sp  in  the  dark 
ages  of  baroarism :  At  all  events  it  is  a  consolation  to  think, 
that,  whether  invented,  or  only  revived  by  the  modems,  it  ha» 
been  carried,  as  well  as  its  sister  art,  to  as  great  perfectiori  as  it 
probably  ever  attained  during  the  best  times  of  ancient  Greece. 

But  though  we^re  of  opinion  that  the  Greeks  possessed  a  know- 
ledge of  the  scientific  part  of  music,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
they  had  the  good  taste  to  prefer  the  light  and  unadorned  beauties 
of  a  simple  melody,  to  music  groaning  under  the  weight  ofjtdl 
accompaniments, — ^which,  according  to  the  vitiated  taste  of  mo- 
dern times,  are  the  great  criteria  of  excellence.  The  opinion  of 
Rousseau,  who  was  against  the  counterpoint  of  the  Greeks  (Diet, 
de  Musique,  Art.  Harmome%  that  *  Perhaps  all  our  harmony,  of 
*  which  we  are  so  vain,  is  only  a  Gothic  and  barbarous  inven* 
'  tion,  which  we  should  never  have  thought  of,  if  we  had  been 
*i  more  alive  to  the  real  beauties  of  the  art,  and  to  music  that  is 
'  truly  natural  and  affecting ' — is  not  so  much  a  paradox,  as 

. — « —  —   _■    —  —       ,__-_     -■_  —       _     — 

brations  of  different  sonorous  bodies.  The  whole  of  Mr  Jones's  re- 
marks on  this  subject  are  original  and  entertaining,  and  well  worth  the 
perusal  of  such  persons  as  care  about  such  subjects. 

f  Perhaps  the  instrument  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^olian  Harp, 
exhibits  the  effects  of  natusal  harmony  in  the  most  perfect  and  at  the 
same  time  most  pleasing  way.  The  strings  are  all  tuned  in  unison ; 
and  as  the  wind  plays  upon  them,  the  combinations  of  natural  eon- 
cords  which  are  perpetually  varying  as  the  intensity  of  the  wind' 
changes,  produce  a  variety  and  sweetness  of  harmony,  which,  heard 
n  the  stillness  of  •veningi  may  almost  be  mistaken  wr  ao  unearthly 
musics 
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many  people  tnt^  «tippose.  We  have  always  tliou^ht  that  the 
gratification  excited  by  a  simple  air,  well  sung)  is  far  higher 
than  any  pleasure  arising  from  the  most  learned  concerto,  per- 
formed with  all  the  noise  and  vehemence  which  the  combined 
force  of  ihe  most  accomplished  riiHsicions  in  the  world  is  capa- 
ble of  producing.  The  skilful  adjustment  of  the  different  parts 
-*-tlie  happy  arrangement  of  concords  and  discords,  producing 
,by  coMrast  the  most  striking  effects — ^the  appropriate  combina- 
tion of  instruments,  according  to  the  species  ot  the  music,  the 
•passion  to  be  excited,  or  the  feeling  to  be  expressed ; — all  this 
undoubtedly  will  af&rd  to  the  maa  of  musicai  science,  a  treat  of 
a  very  high  relish : — but  it  is  only  the  man  of  skill  who  can  du»- 
]y  appreciate  it-^it  is  only  he,  who  cati  ^^ ar  all  those  combi'- 
iiations,  and  without  being  bewildered  and  distracted,  that  can 
Attend  to  their  relative  bearings  one  upon  the  other.  Upon  the 
generality  of  listeners,  very  much  of  this  is  thrown  away  :— 
They  feel  much  as  a  modern  assembly  would  do  if  an  orator 
were  to  address  them  in  Greek;  they  would  be  sensible  that  hk 
periods  flow  very  smoothly,  and  in  language  that  appears  poeti- 
cal add  sonorous — but  they  would  understand  mighty  little  of 
ills  argument.  And  so  it  is  in  a  concert; — ^lo  the  most  part  of 
the  audience  there  is  too  much  learning — ^the  music  probably 
rounds  very  smooth  and  very  agreeable — there  is  nothing  har^ 
or  grating  to  the  ear; — but  it  is  Greek  to  them ;— »-they  do  not 
enter  into  its  merits;  and  after  compelling  themselves  to  lis- 
ten for  a  reasonable  time,  they,  with  one  consent,  begin  to 
waver  and  yawn.  But,  in  the  midst  of  this  universal  languor, 
let  all  the  instruments,  but  one,  be  hushed — ^let  that  one  play 
a  simple,  well  known  melody^ — it  is  instantly  recognised — the 
slumbering  hearers  start  again 'into  life — they  shout— thqr  ap- 
plaud— they  understand  what  they  hcan 

Why  are  the  Italians  jthe  mos^  musical  people  in  the  world  ? 
Because  theirs  is  a  music  of  jnelody,  rather  than  of  harmony. 
From  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  language  (of  which  w^ 
shall  speak  more  at  large  hereafter),  their  music  is  more  vocal 
than  instivmental ;  they  pay  lijbtle  regard  to  laboured  accompa^ 
niments)  the  instruments  are  for  the  most  part  in  unison  with 
the  voice;  and  the  full  orchestra  is  only  used  in  the  symphonies, 
or  to  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the  songs.  Now,  from  the 
«pecimens  that  have  come  down  to  us,  or  the  vocal  music  of 
the  Greeks  it  appears  that  their  accompaniments  were  very 
often  of  this  nature— (it  is  on  the  two  rows  of  notes  being 
in  some  instances  the  same,  and  in  others  totally  different  from 
each  other,  that  we  chiefly  rest  our  opinion  of  the  Greeks 
having  possessed  harmony,  when  thej  chose  to  use  it) — ^i 
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]y;  thei  singer  accompanying  his  voice,  either  by  unisons  or 
octaves:  In  sncb  cases,  no  sound  was  admitted  which  could 
interrupt  the  measure  of  the  verse,  or  break  the  unity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  melody.  Their  music  might  be  of  a  nature  as  re- 
fined as  their  poetry — as  exquisitely  finished  as  their  sculpture 
— as  dignified  as  their  architecture — without  such  a  thing  as  a 
chord  or  a  discord  entering  into  its  composition.— ^But  we  must 
quit  this  question  of  ancient  music,  on  which  we  have  little  but 
conjectures  to  offer,  and  which  will  probably  ever  remain  a  mat^ 
ter  of  conjecture,  or  a  subject  of  curious  speculation,  * — in  order 
to  consider  that  ancient  music,  of  which  we  do  know  something 
certain. 

It  is  to  Pythagoras  that  music  first  owes  its  title  to  the  appel- 
lation of  a  Science:  We  do  not  allude  to  the  ridiculous  story 
which  is  mentioned  by  Stillingfleet  f  and  others,  of  his  finding 
out  the  principles  of  harmony  by  accidentally  hearing  the  mu- 
sic produced  by  four  hammers  in  a  blacksmith's  shop ; — ^but  to 
his  discovery  of  musical  ratios  in  the  invention  of  the  Harmo- 
nical  Canon,  or  Monochord.  If  we  consider  the  air  as  the  ve- 
hicle of  8ound,-^the  agitation  in  the  parts  of  a  sonorous  body 
will  cause  a  motion  or  undulation  in  the  particles  of  air  which 
are  in  immediate  contact  with  it.  These  undulations  spread- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  concentric  circles,  round  the  body  in  every 
direction,  strike  upon  the  ear,  and  produce  the  sensation  of 
sound.  This  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  sound  is  ge- 
nerated, is  best  illustrated  by  observing  what  takes  place  in  an- 
iOther  fiuid,  when  its  particles  are  put  in  motion.  When  a 
6tone  is  dropped  into  a  pool  of  water,  every  one  has  observed 
the  peculiar  motion  which  it  communicates: — the  surface  is 
thrown  into  waves,  which  form  in  concentric  circles,  rapidly 
succeeding  one  another  round  the  point  of  percussion;  these 
'circles  spread  in  every  direction,  becoming,  as  they  extend, 
fiiinter  and  more  faint,  till  at  last  they  are  no  longer  distin- 
guishable from  the  smooth  surface  on  which  they  are  encroach- 

*  Some  light  has  been  thrown  upon  .the  Instruments  of  the  An-» 
cients,  by  the  discovery  of  an  old  musical  instrument  which  was  dug 
iip  out  of  the  ashes  of  Herculaneum  :— ^It  is  conjectured  to  be  the 
Sacbut;  the  Italians  have  formed  their  Tromboni  upon  it : — but  it  is 
said  tliat  no  modern  instrument,  made  after  the  same  model,  has  been 
})rought  to  equal  it  in  tone  and  power  :-«-the  lower  part  is  bronze, 
arid  the  upper  part  and  mouth-piece  of  solid  gold.  It  was  presented 
J)y  the  King  of  Naples  to  his  late  Majesty. 

f  See  his  *  Principles  and  Power  of  Harmony, '  p.  8. — a  work  o^ 
rre^t  ingenuity  and  skill. 
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ing.  If  they  strike  against  any  obstacle  in  their  course,  such 
as  a  bank,  they  return,  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  the  common 
centre :  and  when  this  part  of  the  phenomenon  occurs  in  the 
case  of  sound,  it  produces  vihsA  is  called  an  Echo. 

Pythagoras,  viewing  the  matter  thus,  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  sound  was  grave  or  acute  according  to  the  number  of  pul- 
sations or  concentric  circles  formed  in  a  given  time, — ^that  num- 
ber depending  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations,  which  again 
were  regulated  by  the  form  and  texture  of  the  sonorous  body. 
He  next  found,  that  taking  two  musical  strings  of  equal  thick- 
ness and  tension,  the  longer  produced  the  graver  sound ;  and 
that,  when  the  lengths  were  as  two  to  one,  the  note  given  out 
by  the  long  string  was  an  octave  below  that  produced  by  the 
•ther.  This  led  him  to  suppose,  that  the  one  string  vibrated 
twice,  while  the  other  vibrated  once ;  and  hence,  that,  in  gene- 
ral, the  number  of  vibrations  was  invi^rsely  as  the  lengths  ipf  the 
strings.  Upon  this  principle  he  constructed  his  Monochord— 
which  is  simply  a  string  divided  according  to  the  proportions 
which  belong  to  the  different  intervals, — as  i,  which  produces 
the  octave ;  f  ds  for  the  fifth ;  f  ths  for  the  fourth ;  and  so  on.  * 
— It  is  not  known  by  what  farther  reasonings  or  experiments  the 
philosopher  was  led  to  these  conclusions;  but  they  certainly  were 
i^ot  established  on  mathematical  principles,  till  Galils^  demon- 
strated their  truth,  by  comparing  the  vibrations  of  a  musical  string 
with  the  oscillations  of  a  Pendulum  through  very  small  arcs,  f 
A  musical  string  being  fixed  at  both  ends,  is,  as  it  were,  a  dou- 
Ue  pendulum.  Now,  in  a  pendulum,  the  time  of  vibration  is 
as  the  square  root  of  the  length.  Hence  we  must  diminish  the 
pendulum  in  the  ratio  of  1 : 4,'  if  we  wish  to  double  the  number 
of  its  oscillations :  But  as  a  musical  string  acts  like  two  pendu* 
iums,  each  half  the  length  of  the  whole  string,  it  is  pnly  neces- 
.  sary  to  diminish  it  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  ^,  in  order  to  make  it  vi- 
,  brate  twice  as  fast.  The  analogy  between  a  musical  string  and 
a  pendulum,  explains  also  a  thing  which  puzzled  the  ancients 
very  much  to  account  for — that,  however  loud  or  faint  the  sound 
may  be,  it  is  always  at  the  same  j^^Vr^;  the  reason  is,  that  what- 
ever be  the  length  of  the  arc,  the  vibrations  of  the  same  string 
or  pendulum  are  isochronous ;  and  therefore,  as  the  sound  dies 
away,  the  arcs  of  vibration  become  less ;  and,  consequently,  the 
vibratory  motion  becomes  slower,  and  the  pulsations  upon  the 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Divisions  of  the  M onochord,  and  the  Tem- 
perament of  the  Scale,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a  paper  on  the  subject 
by  Cavallp,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1788.        *    ^  ■■  ' 

' '  t  See  Phil.  Trans.  1714. 
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f»r  are  l^ss  4]istinctly  heard.  When  two  string. whose.lengths 
^rc  as  1 : 2,  vibrate  together,  it  i».  obvious,  that  as  the  ope  vi- 
brates twice  while  the  other  vibrates  once,  they  will  be  together 
at  the  beginning  of  every  alternate  vibration,  and  their  sounds 
will  then  accord:  When  the  strings  are  in  this  proportion,  their 
coincidences  are  more  frequent  than  when  their  lengths  ar^ 
in  any  other  ratio ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  octave  is  the  most 
perfect  concord.  If  their  lengths  are  as  2  :  S,  which  is  the  ra^ 
f  io  of  the  fifth,  every  third  vibration  of  the  one  coincides  with 
every .  second  of  the  other — the  coincidences  are  not  so  fre- 
quent as  in  the  octaves — and  therefore  the  concord  is  not  so 
perfect.  If  their  lengths  are  such,  that  they  never  begin  to  de- 
iicribe  the  arcs  of  vibration  together,  but  perpetually  cross  each 
otlier  in  their  oscillations,  then  their  sounds  are  jarring  and  uht 
consentaneous ;  and  thus  produce  a  discord, — After  this  long 
digression  upon  the  Theory  of  Sounds,  we  return  to  the  History 
of  Music, 

Tlie  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  church  originated 
in  the  East,  where  Christianity  was  first  established ;  and,  from 
this  period,  our  information  on  the  progress  of  Music  becomea 
more  certain.  The  first  regular  choir  for  singing  hymns  and 
the  service  of  the  Church,  was  established  at  Autiocfa,  in  the 
time  of  Constantine.^:  At  this  place,  an  order  of  Monks  wa^ 
founded,  w  ho  were  obliged  by  their  rules  to  keep  up  a  conti-r 
nual  chanting — a  sort  of  perpetual  fire'  of  Psalmody,  J  which 
the  Monkish  writers  call  Lau$  Perennis.  These  ceremonies  gave 
nse  to  a  mode  of  singing  which  was  afterwards  established  at 
Milan,  and  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  Ambrosian  CiiarU,  after 
St  Ambrose,  wh9  brought  it  from  Antioch ;  and  this  mediod  of 
chanting  the  Psalms  continued  with  little  alteration  for  upwards 
oif  two  centuries,  when  it  was  reformed  by  another  father  pf  th^ 
Church  and  of  its  music,;  St  Gregory — in  the  year  600.  He 
introduced  a  very  considerable  innovation,  by  increa«inff  th^ 
four  modes  which  were  derived  from  the  Greek  music,  and  call- 
ed Authentic^  by  the  addition  of  four  others  which  he  calle<J 
Plagal — (a  TrXttytof^  obliquus,  collateral  or  adjunct.)  jj     He  bar 

J  Euseb.  Lib.  II.  c.  17. 

§  Psalmody  Island,  in  the  Diocese  of  Nismes,  is 'so  named  from  a 
monastery  founded  there,  with  similar  observances,  by  a  Syrian  monk, 
from  Antioch,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 

I)  The  Authentic  mode  is  that  part  of  the  scale,  contained  between 
the  Tonic  and  the  Dominant ;  and  the  Plagal  is  the  part  below,  be-. 
tweeri  the  Tonic  and  the  Subdominant.  In  a  strict  Fugue,  the  ex- 
treme notes  of  the  Authentic  are  answered  respectively  by  th6  e%* 
\retDe  x^o^s  of  the  Plagal— or  m€  versd* ' 
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nisbed  the  Canio  Figurato^  or  chants  composed  of  notes  of  twd 
kinds,  viz.  one  note  double  the  length  of  the  other; — these  had 
been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  whose  notes,  regulated  by  the 
svUables  of  their  verse,  were  only  of  those  two  sorts.  Gregory 
tnotight  this  a  heathenish  practice,  and  quite  an  abomina^tion ; 
and  permitted  notes,  pf  one  length  only,  to  be  used ; — ^and  hence 
the  name  of  Canto  Fermo^  which  was  given  to  the  cl^ant  intro* 
duced  by  him,  from  its  grave  and  measured  character. 

It  has  been  thought  surprising  that  so  few  traces  should  be 
found,  in  the  Canto  Femio,  of  tne  music  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  which  has  been  so  extravagantly  praised  by  al! 
writers  upon  the  subject :  But  we  must  recollect,  that  the  per* 
secution  which  the  first  proselytes  to  Christianity  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  compelled  them  to  meet  secretly  and 
by  night — and  to  celebrate  their  rites  in  caves  and  hiding- 
places*  Even  the  princes  who  at  first  gave  the  sanction  of 
their  protection  to  the  new  religion,  stood  too  much  in  awe  of 
the  extensive  power  of  the  Roman  empirei  to  set  themselves 
openly  against  it,  hy  countenancing  a  religion  which  it  thought 
proper  to  oppose.  Besides  this,  another  cause  operated  to  the 
exclusion,  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mu^ic.  From  the  invete- 
rate  horror  with  which  the  first  Fathers  of  the  Chuixb  regarded 
the  dissolute  manners  and  idolatrous  rites  of  the  Pagans,  they 
strictly  forbade  the  adoption  of  any  ceremonies  connected,  how- 
ever remotely,  with  Paganism;  and  hence  it  was  that  they  ex- 
cluded, not  only  all  imitations  of  the  secular  music,  but  also  of 
that  which,  being  used  in  the  Pagan  temples  of  worship,  might 
have  afforded  better  models  on  which  to  graft  the  chant  of  their 
own  Church.  The  melody  pf  the  Canto  Fermo  was  of  the  most 
simple  kind.  The  uniform  length  of  their  notes,  which,  whe* 
ther  they  are  of  the  square  or  lozenge  shape,  always  denote  in« 
tervals  of  the  same  duration,  prevented  the  variety  of  expression 
in  the  music,  which  the  sense  of  the  words  frequently  demand-t 
ed :  No  accidental  was  allowed,  excepting  B  flat,  consequently 
there  was  a  very  great  poverty  in  their  modulation ;  *  and  their 
cadences  were  only  such  as  were  made  by  the  flat  seventh  rising 
a  whole  tone  before  the  final  close.  To  this  monotony  in  the 
Canto  Fermo,  owing  to  the  ridiculous  restrictions  imposed  up- 
pn  it  by  Gregory,  we  must  attribute  the  long  infancy  and  childr 

*  The  only  major  keys  in  the  Canto  Fermo,  were  C,  and  its  Ao*. 
ninant  and  sabdominant ;  and  the  only  hiiaor  keys  were  A,  and  iti 
dominant  and  subdominant : — and  of  those  six,  four  are  deficient  ii\ 
their  scale--«8,  by  the  exclusion  of  accidents,  there  is  no  sentiik  n(4^ 
f|r  seventh,  to  G,  A,  D,  or  £, 
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hood  of  music ;  and  indeed  it  was  not  till  the  eetablishment  of 
the  Stage,  requiring  a  music  of  its  own,  that  the  science  was 
emancipated  from  the  confinement  of  the  cloister.  At  this  pe- 
riod music  was  established  in  England.  Austin,  the  monk, 
whom  Gregory  sent  from  Rome  to  convert  the  Saxons,  is  said 
to  have  been  their  first  instructor  in  the  mysteries  of  Ecclesias- 
tical music.  In  668,  singers  were  sent  into  Kent  by  Pbpe  Vita- 
lianj  and  in  680,  Pope  Agatho  despatched  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Precentor  of  St  Peter's,  to  teach  the  monks  of  Were- 
mouth,  and  to  establish  singing  schools  in  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland.  About  this  time,  also,  organs  began  to  be 
Tery  generally  used  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  also  in  the  Eng- 
lish convents ;  and  we  apprehend  that  it  was  very  much  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  this  instrument,  that  the  scientific  part  of 
music  began  now  to  be  cultivated. 

Guido  Aretinus,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  lived  about  the 
year  1020,  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  Counterpoint.  He  add- 
ed some  notes  to  the  scale ;  and  to  these  sounds  he  gave  the 
names  jLft,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La  ^  because  these  were  the  first 
syllables  of  each  hemistich,  in  a  n3rmn  to  St  John  the  Baptist, 
which,  in  the  music,  happened  to  form  a  series  of  six.notes  re- 
gularly ascending,  -j-  The  note  which  he  added  below,  was  ex- 
pressed by  Gamma,  according  to  the  Greek  notation;  and 
hence  the  scale  was  called  a  Gamut. 

Franco,  of  Cologne,  who  lived  also  in  the  eleventh  centmyv 
was  the  next  person  after  Guido,  who  benefited  music  by  his 
discoveries : — He  invented  the  Time-table:  and  gave  hints  which 
afterwards  led  to  the  introduction  of  Bars :  He  also  invented  the 
dot,  which,  placed  after  a  note,  increases  its  duration  by  one-' 
half;  and  this  was  perhaps  the  greatest  improvement  which  he 
introduced.  Till  this  period,  the  only  notes  known,  were  the 
Maxima,  or  Large — the  Lon^— the  Breve — and  the  Semi- 
breve;  when  Wdter  Odington,  a  Monk  of  Evesham,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  had  the  boldness 
to  add  another  note — the  Minim.     He  wrote  a  very  elaborate* 

f  The  verse  which  gave  rise  to  these  whimsical  names,  is — 

Ut  queant  taxis  i^sonare  fibris  '  ' 

jjVf/ra  gestorum  jPamuli  tuorum 
Solye  poluti  Ldbii  reatum 

Sancti  Johannis. — 
.    The  Italians  have  substituted  Do,  instead  of  Ut^  as  being  more 
open  for  the  voice ;  and  about  150  years  ago,  the  French  added  the 
syllable  Si,  to  express  the  seventh  of  the  key :— ^pid  thus  the  scal^ 
remains  to  this  day«  ^ 
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treatise  on  the  art  of  Composition,  in  which  he  treats  oijhrid 
counterpoint  at  greater  length  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
In  the  same  tract,  he  gives  very  admirable  instructions  for 
making  Organ  pipes,  and  excellent  receipts  for  casting  Bells,  f 
About  this  time,  also,  appeared  the  treatises  of  Marchetto,  and 
of  John  de  Muris  (who  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  an  Eng- 
lishman), in  which  the  use  of  Discords  is  recommended,  as  ex- 
cellent to  correct  the  cloying  which  attends  a  harmony  of  con- 
cords only.  Explanations  of  the  Resolution  of  Discords  are  also 
given. 

The  progress  which  had  now  been  made  in  the  scientific  part^ 
iended  very  much  to  advance  and  embellish  the  practical  parti 
of  music.  A  species  of  composition  called  Motets,  of  a  livelier 
nature  than  the  sombre  and  monotonous  Canto  Fermo,  was  in- 
vented ;  and  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  it  into  the  service 
of  the  Church.  But  the  rigid  zeal  of  the  holy  fathers  manfully 
opposed  an  innovation  which  savoured  so  much  of  secular  pro- 
fanity. They  had  beheld,  with  very  jealous  eyes,  the  addition 
of  the  semibreve  and  minim ;  but  when  motets  were  suggested, 
they  could  no  longer  contain  their  indignation.  They  petition- 
ed Pope  John  XXII.  that  he  would  adopt  some  measures  to 
check  the  spirit  of  libertinism  which  was  so  dangerously  mani- 
festing itself;  and,  in  compliance  with  their  urgent  entreaty, 
his  Holiness  issued  a  decree,  in  which  he  severely  animadverts 
upon  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  Sacred  Music  of  the 
Church ;  and  setting  forth,  that  some  profane  persons  had  been 
daring  enough  to  introduce  wanton  modulations,  and  to  butcher 
the  melody  by  indecorous  divisions ;  *  and  that  others,  with  no 
less  hardihood,  had  been  so  captivated  by  these  vagaries,  and  by 
the  new  notes  and  novel  measures  of  the  disciples  of  the  modern 
school,  that  they  liked  better  to  have  their  ears  tickled  with  the 
semibreves  and  minims,  and  such  frivolous  inventions,  than  to. 
hear  the  orthodox  and  established  ecclesiastical  chant: — he  strict- 
ly forbids  the  use  of  such  Innovations,  under  the  penalty  of  his 
apostolical  malediction.  With  the  same  praiseworthy  detesta- 
tion of  improvement,  Odo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  admonished 
ihe  nuns  of  the  monastery  of  Villars,  to  avoid  such  indecent 


%  See  a  biographical  account  of  this  learned  monk,  in  Moreri. 

*  In  the  original  Bull,  the  words  are  *  Melodias  hoquetis  interse- 
cant. '  His  Holiness  alludes,  we  presume,  to  the  Neumce^  or  Bars^ 
which  were  used  about  this  time,  and  were  first  employed  in  church 
music  as  breaks  or  pauses,  to  allow  the  singers  to  take  breath :  and 
for  this  interruption  in  the  monotonous  drawl  of  the  chant,  the  per^ 
j^rmers  weri3  censured  as  kiccuping  in  their  song^ 
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music,  which  was  no  better  than  a  scurrilous  and  jocose  song^ 
and  quite  unfit  to  make  a  part  of  the  devotional  exercises  of  so 
pious  a  sisterhood. 

We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  the  progress  which  music 
made  was  so  slow,  when  the  churchmen,  who  were  then  the 
principal  cultivators  of  that  or  any  other  art,  were  restricted  by 
the  arbitrary  bigotry,  and  timorous  scruples  of  their  superiors.—*- 
JBut  the  time  was  now  at  hand,  when  the  various  causes,  which 
had  been  gradually  effecting  a  change  in  the  langujages  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  began  in  like  manner  to  produce  a  revolution 
in  its  music.  The  improvements  in  the  lahgua^  of  the  South, 
which,  since  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  occa<» 
aioned  an  incorporation  of  the  Latin  with  the  corrupt  dialects  of 
the  Northern  invaders,  had  such  important  effects  on  the  poetrf 
and  music  of  those  countri^  that  they  deserve  some  attention. 

Some  time  before  the  birth  of  the  Italian  language,  there  had 
been  established  in  Gaul,  the  NElomanesque  or  Romance,  so 
called  from  having  had  its  basis  in  the  Roman  tongue.  After 
the  southern  provinces  were  subdued  by  the  Visigoths  and  Bur- 
gundians,  and  the  northern  by  the  Franks  and  Normans,  there 
was  not  in  that  country  any  further  irruption  from  the  North- 
while  Italy  continued,  for  some  ages  after,  a  prey  to  invaders 
from  all  countries, — Germans, Hungarians,  Saracens; — and  thus, 
while  each  district  retained  its  own  peculiar  dialect,  no  general 
language  could  be  consolidated, — and  hence  it  was  behind  Gaul 
in  the  formation  of  its  language.  The  poetry  and  music  of 
Provence  were  the  boast  and  model  of  all  Europe  for  several 
.centuries  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne*  But  this  supremacy 
survived  only  till  about  the  time  ot  the  crusades,  when  the 
Italian  poetry  and  literature  having  acquired  a  strength  which 
made  it  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe^  superseded  mat  of  the 
Troubadours,-— which  eontinued,  for  a  short  period  longer,  to 
linger  in  Catalonia  and  Arragon^  and  then  expired  for  ever. 
It  nad,  however,  wrought  an  important  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  t^he  music  of  that  period ;  and  its  effects  on  tliis  were 
of  a  more  lasting  nature  than  on  the  poetry — as,  being  trans^ 
mitted  by  the  minstrels  who  came  into  the  north  of  Europe,  the 
improvements  were  pursued  in  the  music  of  the  fabulous  songs 
and  romances,  whidi  succeeded  the  Provencal,  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  France. 

Although  the  French  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  their Jaur 
guage  earlier  than  >the  Italians,  they  were  much  longer  in  bring- 
mg  It  to  perfection.  In  Italv,  the  use  of  the  Latin  was  preserv- 
ecfin  the  courts  of  law,  and  very  generally  in  polite  conversa^ 
^on,  but  universally  in  compociition^  sfuch  as  sermons,  discours^i 
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and  familiar  letters^  down  to  a  very  late  period.  The  Italian 
was  not  used  in  poetry  till  the  twelfth  century.  Indeed  it  must 
have  been  late  in  that  century;  for  Dante,  who  flourished  to« 
wards  the  end  of  the  thirteenthi  declares  that  the  language  was 
not  150  years  old.  Their  first  attempts  in  verse  were  short 
pieces  of  Lyrical  Poeti^,  whose  origin  may  be  satisfactorily 
traced  to  the  poetry  of  Provence;  the  Kings  of  Sicily  succeed- 
ed the  Spaniards  in  the  sovereignty  of  Provence;  and, from  the 
intercourse  thus  formed  with  the  Troubadours,  arote  the  poetry 
which  the  Italian  language  imbibed  during  its  progress  at  the 
courts  of  the  Sicilian  monarchs,  and  which  was  afterwards  trans- 
mitted uito  Tuscany,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  Before  the 
usurpation  of  Tuscany  by  the  family  of  Medici,  the  form  of 
Government  at  Florence  had  been  Democratic.  The  numer-^ 
ous  opportunities  thus  afforded  to  the  dtizens  of  speaking  in 
public,  and  the  consequent  encouragement  given  to  popular 
oratory,  and  to  a  free  communication  of  opinion,  may  account 
for  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  language  of  that  particular  pro« 
vince,  and  the  polish  it  so  early  received. 

Little  is  known  of  the  secular  music  of  Italy,  at  this  early 
period.  A  few  specimens  of  the  Canztmi^  or  songs  of  the  Tus- 
can Giocolari^hdive  been  preserved  in  the  Florentine  coUectionti 
of  MSS.,  and  also  of  the  Madriali^  * — alia  Madre^-^ymn^  to 
the  Virgin :  We  are  told  also  that  the  populace  went  about  the 
streets  singing  the  verses  of  Dante,  so  delighted  were  they  with 
genuine  poetry,  the  fii'st  they  had  ever  heard.  But  the  charac-r 
ter  of  their  music  was  not  yet  established ;  and  although,  in  the 
time  of  Petrarch,  poetry  had  acquired  nearly  its  highest  perfec- 
tion, the  progress  of  music  had  by  no  means  been  correspond* 
ingt  Indeed,  in  its  advance  towards  perfection,  music  appears 
to  differ  from  all  the  fine  arts.  In  painting,  in  poetry,  in 
sculpture,  there  has  been  but  one  step  from  cnildhood  to.  ma- 
turity— ^from  invention  to  perfection; — from  the  roughness  of 
the  unhewn  block  to  the  high  finish  and  masterly  polish  of  the 
statue.  Take  away  Milton,  and  we  find  all  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses, born  in  the  infancy,  and  still  alive  in  the  maturity  of 
their  respective  arts : — Since  the  davs  of  Chaucer,  Shakespeare^ 
Dante — of  Raphael,  Michael  Angefo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and, 
thdr  gigantic  contemporaries  there  have  been  no  such  constella^ 
tions  of  unrivalled  genius.     Men  of  high  fame  have  indeed  ap- 

E eared  in  sfler-times ;  but  it  has  been  only  at  intervals — and  they 
ave  come  sparingly.     Milton,  Tasso,  Guide,  Rembrandt,  ape 

*  Whence  our  Madrigals^  which  certainly  do  not  abound  with  rc» 
ligioos  sentim^s. 
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Sreat  names;  but  yet,  even  with  iillthe  advantages  of  their  pre-« 
ecessors'  experience,  they  fall  short  of  those  *  great  forefadierff 
of  mighty  proof. '  In  music,  on  the  other  hand,  particularly 
instrumental,  there  is  just  so  much  science  mixed  with  the  art^ 
as  to  place  it  beyond  the  power  of  individual  genius  to  bring  ta 
perfection.  Its  march  must  in  a  certain  degree  be  progressive, 
—it  must  pass  through  youth  and  manhood — and  in  its  scienti- 
fic character  there  are  no  limits  to  its  perfection.  Once  car- 
ried beyond  its  rudest  state,  it  may  receive  a  sudden  advance- 
ment from  the  genius  of  a  Corelli;  but  it  is  capable  of  still  fur- 
ther progress  from  the  invention  of  a  Haydn,  and  may  be  car- 
ried yet  nearer  to  perfection  by  the  originality  of  a  Beethoven. 
Hence  it  is,  that,  though  Italy  and  other  countries  abound  in 
composers  and  theorists,  we  find  no  one,  till  as  late  as  the  17th 
century,  whose  genius  was  sufficient  to  stamp  music  with  a  new 
character.  Zarlino,  in  the  sixteenth,  was  a  composer  and  a 
theorist  of  great  authority ;  but  he  went  very  little  out  of  the 
beaten  path.  Palestrina,  who  lived  somewhat  later,  did  more 
for  the  art,  and  was  esteemed  an  excellent  musician,  as  the  re- 
gister of  his  burial  sufficiently  attests — *  In  St  Ptter's  Church, 
'  near  the  altar  of  St  Simon  and  St  Jude,  was  interred,  in  con-^ 

*  sequence  of  his  extraordinary  abilities,  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina, 

*  the  great  musical  composer,  and  Maestro  di  Capella,  in  this 

*  church.     His  funeral  was  attended  by  all  the  musicians  of 

*  Rome,  and  "  Libera  me  Domine, "  as  composed  by  himself,' 

*  in  five,  parts,  was  sung  by  three  choirs. '  Early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  mu«ic  began  to  relax  a  little  in  its  character; 
and  occasionally  little  conceits  and  capriccios  were  introduced. 
Thus  Merula  composed  a  piece  of  music  to  the  words  ^  Quis^ 
vel  Qui;  nominativo  Qui,  Quae,  Quod, '  &c.  in  which  the 
stammering  and  hesitation  of  the  boys,  and  the  corrections  in- 
flicted by  the  master,  are  imitated  in  a  very  ludicrous  manner. 
But  we  pass  over  all  other  composers  of  this  period,  and  come 
at  once  to  the  first  very  remarkable  era  in  instrumental  music, 
— the  time  of  Arcaneelo  Corelli. 

This  great  man,  whose  works  and  whose  [Hectical  skill,  gave 
a  reputation  to  Instrumental  music,  which  it  had  never  before 
enjoyed, — ^was  bom  at  Fusignano,  in  1 653.  He  was  not  form- 
ed to  astonish  the  world  by  any  display  of  very  early  talents ; 
he  was  scarcely  known  before  the  publication  of  his  first  Tnoelve 
Sonatas^  at  Rome,  in  1683:  Nor  was  it  till  some  years  after- 
wards, that  he  acquired  the  name  of  a  great  perfiM^mer. — He 
was  of  a  singularly  modest  and  retiring  nature,  and  was  with 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  principal  violin,  and  die 
arduous  task  of  leading  the  band,  at  Rome.    The  work,  by 
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which  he  obtained  the  greatest  reputatioi^,  was  his  solos  for  the 
violin,  published  in  170Q.  Before  Corelli  appeared,  instrumen- 
tal music  could  boast  of  little  beauty,  either  of  melody  or  expres- 
sion. Until  the  establishment  of  the  Op(n'%  indeed,  it  received 
little  assistance  from  any  source  except  the  music  of  the  Church—' 
the  sober  and  monotonous  character  of  which,  was  not  likely  to 
infuse  much  variety  into  that  of  the  secular  music.  The  change 
which  it  underwent  through  the  genius  and  originality  of  Co- 
relli, was  therefore  great.  He  introduced  the  Concerto^  and 
was  the  first  who  organized  a  regular  band  of  performers,  to 
which  he  paid  such  minute  attention,  that  Alessandro  Scarlatti* 
whose  admirable  cantatas  have  furnished  ideas  to  a  vast  many 
of  his  successors,  then  a  young  man,  declared,  that  if  any  thing 
could  add- to  the  merit  of  Corelli's  compositions,  it  was  the  ex- 
cellent management  and  wonderful  accuracy  of  his  band.  The 
striking  feature  of  Corelli's  music,  is  its  simplicity  and  tender- 
ness* There  is  n6  bombast  or  pedantry — nothing  that  is  far- 
fetched or  incomprehensible;  and,  above  all,  it  possesses  the 
greatest  of  all  possible  merits— that  of  being  wholly  original. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  certain  sameness,  a  mannerism^ 
which  rather  betrays  a  want  of  resource.  He  appears  to  have 
carefully  avoided  copying  from  any  of  his  predecessors, — and 
thus  loses  in  variety,  what  he  gains  in  originality.  His  example 
brought  instrumental  performers,  particularly  on  the  violin,  into 
great  vogue  everywhere;  and  the  advancement  of  this  practical 
branch  of  the  art,  had,  we  apprehend,  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  music  of  the  Theatre,  which  soon  after  became  of  so 
much  importance. 

Of  those  who  followed  the  €teps  of  Corelli,  we  can  only  af- 
ford a  slight  notice  of  Tartini,  whose  work  upon  Tempera- 
ment, written  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  although 
founded  upon  wrong  mathematical  principles,  is  nevertheless 
very  ingenious  and  original.  He  is  a  voluminous  composer-^— 
his  copoertos  alone  exceeding  200  in  number.  He  was  esteem- 
ed the  greatest  master  of  his  instrument  of  his  day — except  per- 
haps his  contemporary,  Veracini — a  man  as  remarkable  for  his 
conceit  and  self-sufficiency,  as  Tartini  was  for  modesty  and  ti- 
midit;y.  * 

♦  Veracini  being  at  Lucca  during  La  Festa  delta  Croce,  entered 
his  same  for  a  solo  concerto,  according  to  custono.  When  the  day 
arrived,  he  went  to  the  place  of  performance,  which  was  one  of  the 
great  churches,  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  place  of  first  violin. 
He  found  it,  however,  preoccupied  by  Laurenti,  the  usual  leader  of 
the  band.    In  great  indij^nation  at  being  refused  the  lead,  he  tamed 
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The  first  attempt  that  was  made  to  represent  adrama^  con^ 
sisting  wholly  of  music,  was  at  Florence,  about  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  drama  was  Dafne,  written  by  RiHuo* 
cini,  set  to  music  by  Ca^ccini  and  Peri,  and  performed  at  the 
house  of  Signor  Corsi,  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  in  the  year 
1597;  and  from  this  time  we  may  date  the  invention  oi  Recita^ 
ivoe.  The  first  opera  that  was  publicly  exhibited,  was  the  Eu'* 
,ridice,  also  at  Florence,  in  1600,-*-written  and  set  by  the  three 
above-mentioned  persons.  In  this  century,  the  opera  appears 
to  have  made  no  great  progress-^at  least  none  written  about 
that  time  have  retamed  any  great  celebrity.  The  most  magni* 
ficeni  representation,  during  the  seventeentli  century,  jvas.  that 
of  the  opera  of  Berenice,  set  by  Freschi,  and  performed  at 
Padua  in  the  year  1680  with  a  splendour  of  decoration,  which 
excels  even  tne  gaudy  pageant  of  our  modern  theatres.  One 
chorus  alone,  consisted  of  one  hundred  virgins,  one  hundred 
soldiers,  one  hundred  cuirassiers,  forty  cornets  on  horsebackf 
six  trumpeters  ditto,  six  drummers,  six  ensigns,  six  sackbuts, 
six  flutes,  six  octave  flutes,  six  harpers,  six  cymbalists,  twelve 
huntsm^i,  twelve  grooms,  eighteen  coachmen,  six  pages,  two 
lions,  and  two  elephants !  We  have  no  mummery  now<*a-days 
which  can  at  all  compare  with  this.-*— There  were  then  no  fewer 
than  seven  theatres  for  the  performance  of  operas,  in  Venice 
alone.  The  most  celebrated  composers  in  Italy,  of  this  period, 
'were  Luighi,  Cesti,  and  Stradella — although  the  principal  workt 
of  the  latter, 'consist  of  cantatas,  madrigals,  &c.  rather  than 
ef  operas  or  oratorios.  A  story  is  told  of  Stradella's  music» 
which  our  readers  may  believe  or  not  as,  they  please;— we  re^ 
late  it  as  we  have  received  it.  Stradella  having  seduced  the 
wife  of  a  noble  Venetian,  fled  from  V^iice  with  the  lady^  to 
escape  the  vengeance  of  the  enraged  husband,  who^  having 
heard  that  they  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  Rome,  deq)atch« 
ed  two  ruffians  thither  to  assassinate  Stradella.  The  bravos 
hearing,  soon  after  their  arrival,  that  he  was  to  conduct  one  of 

■  ■■  '  iM  ■  III  I  ■  iini  III      ail     ■ 

his  back  upon  the  performers  and  would  not  play  a  single  note,  till 
being  called  upon  for  his  concerto^  he  requested  permission  to  play 
a  solo,  accompanied  only  by  a  single  violincello.  His  performanoe 
was  so  exquisite,  as  to  draw  bursts  of  applause  from  tlie  audience. 
He  was  interrupted  by  e  vivasj  and  other  tokens  of  approbatioB^  a 
thing  never  before  heard  within  the  walls^  of  a  church.  Veracini  was 
delighted ; — and  whenever  he  was  about  to  make  a  close,,  he  turned 
round  to  Laurenti,  sajing  in  the  fulness  of  his  satisfaction,  ^  Cosi 
si  suona  perjare  il  primo  viclino^  Mester  Laurenti  i  *  Veracini  bsd 
two  famous  violins,  one  of  which  he  called  St  Peter,  and  the  ♦- 
ther  St  Paul.  '  $ 
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his  owti  oratorios  at  on^  of  the  cliurclies,  chose  to  lie  in  ivait  for 
him  in  the  portico^  and  there  to  despatch  him,  after  the  con<* 
elusion  of  the  piece-  They  got  to  the  church  while  the  oratorio 
was  performing.;  and  such  an, effect  had  the  beauty  of  the  melo<<^ 
dy  upon  their  savage  minds,  that  they  relented,  and  vowed  they 
could  not  find  in  their  hearts  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  melodious 
spirit : — they  even  waited  till  Stradella  came  out  of  the  church ; 
told  him  how  much  obliged  to  him  they  were  for  their  evening's 
amusement ;  and,  disclosing  the  purpose  for  which  they  had 
i;ome)  recommended  him  to  make  his  escape  speedily  frort 
Rome.  The  persevering  vengeance  of  the  Venetian  followed 
them,  however,  from  place  to  place  5-*-and  about  two  years  ^^ 
terwards,  Stradella  and  the  lady  were  found  dead  in  bed^  one 
morning,  having  been  both  stabbed  to  the  heart. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  Italian  opera  ac* 
quired  a  great  accession  of  strength  from  the  works  of  Vinci* 
Leo,  Hape,  Galuppi,  Porpora,  and  Pergolesi.  To  Vinci  may 
be  ascribed  the  greatest  improvement  which  the  opera  bad  yet 
received — »that  of  separating  the  vocal  part,  in  a  great  measure^ 
from  the  instrumentalt  Before  this  time,  the  voice  parts  were 
drowned  by  the  instrumental ;  a  fashion  in  composition  patron^* 
ized  by  the  Germans,  from  Keiser  downwards.  Vinci  saw  the 
absurdity  of  this ;  and  reformed  it,  by  distinguishing  between 
the  melody,  and  the  accompaniments— simplifying  both,  bat 
especially  the  latter,  which  he  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  uni* 
sons.  It  is  a  reproach  to  the  taste  of  the  audiences  tl  Rome  and 
Naples,'  that  they  did  not  recognise  the  merit  of  Pergolesi's 
music,  till  the  admiration  of  the  rest  of  Europe  recalletl  their 
attention  to  it^  and  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  their  want 
of  judgment.  The  great  excellence  to  which  the  opera  was  now 
approaching  was  principally  owing  to  the  new  lights  whtchs  the 
subject  had  received  from  Vinci,  and  Pergolesi,  in  the  melody 
•—and  from  Porpora  in  the  recitative ; — and  yet,  strange  to  say^ 
the  Olimpiade,  Pergolesi*s  finest  opera,  was  not  heard  with  the 
applause  it  deserved,  till  after  his  death,  in  1737.  He  died  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty^three ;  and  it  was  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  when  worn  out  with  sickness,  that  he  composed  his 
eelebrated  Stabat  Mater. 

In  the  crowd  of  composers  which  now  filled  Italy,  there  are 
many  very  celebrated  names,  who  brought  the  vocal  music  of 
Italy  to  a  very  high  pitch  oY  perfection,— -to  be  surpassed  only 
by  the  authors  of  Don  Giovanni,  of  the  Matrimonio  Segreto, 
or  of  the  Molinara.  In  compassion  to  our  readers,  we  have 
been  sparing  in  our  enmneration  of  composers,  and  in  criticism* 
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upon  their  works.  But  the  difference  between  the  vocal  music 
of  Italy,  and  that  of  every  other  country,  is  so  striking,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  say  a  few  words  upon  what  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  cause  of  this  distinction. 

Harmony^  having  its  principle  in  nature,  must  be  common 
to  all  nations.  It  is  the  melody^  then,  which  will  mark  the  cha^^ 
racter  of  a  national  music  ;-*-and  whatever  affects  the  melody^ 
must  also  affect  the  national  character  of  the  music.  •  Si  Ton 
^  demancloit  laquelle  de  tontes  les  langues  doit  avoir  une  meil* 
^  leure  Grammaire,  je  repondrois  que  c'est  celle  du  peuple,  qui 
^  raisonne  ie  mieux :  et  si  I'on  demandoit  lequelle  de  tous  ie» 

*  peuples  doit  avoir  une  meilleuVe  Idusiqiie,  je  diirob  que  c'est 

*  p elui  dont  la  langue  y  est  le  plus  propre.  *  This  answer  of 
Rousseau  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  just — that  the  melody  of  a  nation 
will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  its  language ;  but  it  will  not 
not  depend  upon  the  perfection  of  that  language.  Its  grammati* 
cal  structure,  its  symmetry  or  conciseness,  will  not  make  it  a  more 
or  less  perfect  vehicle  for  sounds,  nor  create  in  the  people  who 
^eak  it  a  greater  or  a  less  sensibility  for  melody.  This  will  de- 
pend solely  upon  the  formation  of  its  words.  It  requires  no  diiR- 
eulty  to  conceive,  that  some  languages  may  be  better  adapted  to 
melody — ^niay,  in  short,  be  more  musical  than  others.  A  lan- 
guage composed  of  words  which  are  soft,  flowing,  melodious— 
with  no  hai*sh  and  discordant  combination  of  syllables  to  grate  up- 
on the  ear— and  possessing  at  the  same  time  a  regular  and  fre- 
quent accentuation,  is  plainly  the  language  of  song.  And  if 
tnere  is  in  Europe  a  country  which  ean  claim  such  a  language^ 
it  is  Italy.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  vowels,  and  the  conse^ 
quent  elisions  thus  produced,  cause  the  words  to  blend  toge- 
thery  and  make  the  sentences  soft  and  flowing.  The  vowels, 
too,  which  are  most  commonlj^  used,  are  such  as  form  the  most 
Bonorous  wovds ;  for  both  diphthongs  and  nasal  vowels  are  ex- 
cluded,^ — the  regularity  of  accentuation  begets  a  distinct  and 
easy  articulation,  which  makes  the  sound  ot  the  different  sylla- 
bles plain  and  perceptible,  without  effort  or  abruptness, — all 
uniting  to  produce  liquid  and  nielod]o«i«  sentences. 

On  the  other  handy  a  language  containing  every  mixture  of 
sounds — its  syllables  loaded  with  consonants  and  gutturals,  which 
produce  nothing  but  harsh  and  discordant  tones,  in  every  re-t 
spect  unharmonious — cannot  be  fit  for  mclody.^  The  harshness 
in  the  frequent  consonants  will  cause  a  harshness  in  the  music — 
it  will  not  glide  smoothly  along — but  will  resemble  the  uneasy 
rolling  of  an  irregular  body  over  a  rough  pavement.  Melody 
being  wanting  in  such  music,^  the  deficiency  will  be  but  ill  sup- 
plied by  the  additiott  of  unnatural  and  extraneous  beauties; 
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•imd,  how  correct  soever  the  harniony  of  the  parts  may  be,  it 
must  still  be  depenilent  upon  the  melody  for  variety  of  expres- 
sion. In  vain  will  the  composer  try  to  compensate  the  mono*- 
tony  of  the  melody,  by  the  richness  of  his  accompaniments— 
the  learning  of  the  composition — the  difficulty  of  the  execution 
•—the  multitude  and  fulness  of  the  parts^— the  frequency  of  his 
modulations;  all  these  will  avail  him  nothing  if  the  melody  \k 
deficient.  What  his  composition  wants  in  music  will  only  be 
made  up  in  noise. 

As  vocal  music  existed  long  befoVe  instrumental,  it  must  have 
owed  its  origin  to  the  different  ways  of  expressing  sense  by 
sounds.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  music  of  the  Greeks ;  the 
rythm  of  which  n  simply  the  measure  formed  by  the  variety 
of  combinations  Of  long  and  short  syllables,  which  their  lan- 
guage was  peculiarly  qualified  to  afford ;  and  the  more  flowing 
and  poetical  those  coinbinations,  the  more  pleasing  and  melo- 
dious would  be  the  music  adapted  to  them.  If  the  prosody  of 
a  language  is  bad — if  it  is  irregular  and  without  exactness — if 
the  long  and  short  syllables  bear  proportion  one  to  another  in 
the  verse; — it  will  be  diflScult,  or  almost  impossible,  to  form  in 
it  combinations  which  shall  have  agreeable  eiFects  upon  the  ear, 
or  to  dispose  its  sounds  so  as  to  produce  what  is  called  rythm, 
or  poetry : — and  the  case  is  the  same  as  to  those  qualities  of 
sound  which  constitute  its  melody  or  music. 

Now  all  these  circumstances  unite  in  giving  charms  to  Ita- 
lian music.  Its  simple  and  pure  melody — its  exquisite  modu- 
lations— its  correct  and  appropriate  accompaniments — all  tend 
to  excite  feehngs  which  no  other  music  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing. We  have  already  noticed  the  excellent  effects  produced 
in  the  vocal  music  of  Italy,  by  the  style  of  the  accompani- 
ments: And  it  is  this  simplicity — this  unity  which  is  preserv- 
ed, and  which  is  ten  thousand  times  more  essential  in  Music 
than  unity  of  action  is  in  Tragedy — that  distinguishes  the  mu- 
sic of  Italy  from  that  of  France.  In  the  latter,  the  naked- 
ness of  the  melody  is  hid  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  fulness* 
of  the  other  parts :  the  poverty  of  the  one  is  concealed  under 
the  richness  of  the  other — and  the  attention  is  distracted  from 
\frhat  oiight  to  be  its  principal  object,  by  noises  which  are  quite 
foreign  to  the  main  design.  But  in  Italy,  by  a  skilful  disposi- 
tion of  the  parts,  every  thing  unites  to  give  energy  to  the  sub- 
ject and  to  increase  its  expression : — ^by  making  the  accompani- 
ment subservient  to  the  grand  design,  it  embellishes  and  gives 
fulness  to  it,  without  hiding  or  obscuring  it.  Their  accompa- 
i^ments  ifi  unison',  soften  ?md  mellow  the  soundi^  of  the  melody, 
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ftnd  at  the  same  time  assist  the  mettiory  in  retaining  the  ideas 
impressed  by  the  melody : — they  render  the  music  suflSciently 
powerful  and  sweet,  without  making  it  appear  overloaded  or 
cloying.  This  method  of  accompaniment^  in  general,  is  imprac* 
ticable  in  French  music; — chiefly  because  .of  the  very  different 
character  which  marks  their  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
The  vagueness,  and  want  of  expression  too,  iti  their  measure, 
prevents  any  combination  of  parts  which  may  produce  effects 
in  concert;  so  that  their  accompaniments,  mstead  of  blend* 
ing  with  the  melody,  take  off  the  attention  by  being  at  vari- 
ance with  it,  and  weaken  the  effect  of  the  vocal  part,  which 
is  in  fact  the  source  of  all  the  beauties  of  the  accompaniment 
The  following  anecdote,  related  by  Rousseau,  particularly  ap- 
plies to  these  remarks — *  J'ai  vu, '  says  he,  *  a  Venise  un  Ar- 

*  menien,,  homme  d'esprit,  qui  n^avoit  jamais  entendu  de  mu- 

*  sique ;  et  d£vant  lequel  on  executa  dans  un  meme  concert  un 

*  monologue  Francois,  qui  commence  par  ce  vers— 

'^  Temple  sacr^,  sejour  tranquille ; '' 

*  Et  un  air  de  Galuppi,  qui  commence  par  celui-ci— 

*^  Voi  che  languite  senza  speranza ;  '^ 
^  L'un  et  I'autre  furent  chantes  mediocrement  pour  le  Fran^QiSf 

*  et  ma2  pour  ITtalien,  par  un  homme  accoutume  seulement  a 

*  la  musique  Fran9oise,  et  alors  tres-enthousiastique  de  celle  de 

*  M.  Rameau.  Je  remarquai  dans  I'Armenien  duraiit  tout  le 
'  chant  Fran9ois,  plus  de  surprise  que  de  plaisir:  mais  tout  le 

<  mon'de  observa  des  les  premieres  mesures  de  I'air  Italien,  que 

*  son  visage  et  ses  yeux  s'adoucissoient  i  il  etoit  enchante, — il 
^  pretoit  son  ame  aiix  impressions  de  la  musique ; — et  quoiqu'il 
^  entendit  pen  de  la  langue,  les  simple  sons  lui  causoient  un  ra« 
^  vissement  sensible.  Des  ce  moment  on  ne  put  plus  lui  faire 
'  ecouter  aucun  air  Francois. ' 

In  fact,  the  French  music  has  very  little  that  is  agreeable  in 
itself :— it  owes  any  merit  it  may  possess  to  arbitrary  ornaments 
or  conventional  beauties,  which,  after  all,  have  charms  only  for 
those  whv.  Iiave  been  accustomed  all  their  lives  to  hear  them,  and 
no  other :  and  hence  it  is,  that  their  music  is  scarcely  to  be  en- 
dured, even  by  themselves,  when  executed  by  modeinrffe  per- 
formers; and  it  requires  the  exertions  of  their  firsthrate  musi- 
cians to  make  it  tolerable  to  the  ears  of  foreigners.  Italian  mu« 
sic,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  delightful,  even  under  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  moderate  voice  and  a  moderate  taste; — for  th© 
beauties  are  in  the  melody,  and  not  in  the  skill  of  tli^  singer— 
It  forms  and  corrects  the  taste — and  its  chief  excellences  depend 
only  upon  itself.    '  Nous  exccutons  la  musique  Italienne,  disent 

<  nos  musiciens, '  Rousseau  observes,  after  relating  the  anecdote 
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we  have  just  cited,  *  avec  leur  fierte  accoutuni6e9  et  les  Italiens 

*  ne  peuvent  ex^uter  la  notre;  Donc^  notre  musiqtie  vnut  miciue^ 

*  que  la  leur;  lis  ne  voieot  pas,  qu'ik  devoient  tircr  une<;on86-. 
'  quenee  toute  contraire,  et  dire,  Doftc^  les  Italien$  ant  tme  mi^ 

*  lodte^  et  nous  tCen  avons  point. ' 

From  this  digression,  which' has  been  longer  than  we  oatici*' 
pated,  we  return  to  our  musicians  of  the  latter  end  of  the  la«t 
century.  We  shall  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  muric  of  our  own 
country,  before  entering  upon  that  of  Germany. 

Among  musical  countries,  England  makes,  we  fear,  but  a 
sorry  figure ; — so  small  is  the  number  of  her  indigetious  com- 
posers, compared  with  the  hosts  from  Italy  or  Germany,  that 
she  can  scarcely  boast  of  having  a  music  oi  her  own.     She  may 
exult  in  the  Metrical  Psalmodies  of  Thomas  Sternhold  and  John' 
Hopkins,— or  in  such  divine  compositimis  of '  Maister  William- 
Bird,  '  and  *  Maister  Giles  Famabie, '  or  the  '  Carman! s  tVhis-* 
H^j '  *  and  '  Jkon  cum  kiss  me  naw^ '  which  are  preserved  in  tiiat 
rare  and  curious  collection,  called  Queen  JSlizabeth^s  Virginat 
Book^ — or  she  may  glory  in  the  laboured  pieces  of  that  rare  pro^ 
fessor,  <  Maister  John  Bull,  Doctor  of  Musicke, '  whose  oompo^ 
sitions  are  so  difficult  of  execution,  that  they  were  impractica- 
ble even  to  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  although  a 
first-rate  performer  upon  the  virginals, — and^  after  all,  the  mu-^ 
sic  may  not  be  one  whit  better  than  what  Thomas  Mace  quaint- 
ly designates  as  *  whining,^  yellingy  tiding^  screeking,  short-square^ 
even  ayres,  *     But  a  species  of  dramatic  c^xuposition  was  now 
getting  into  favour  in  Englfmd,  which  was  the  means  of  bring;^ 
fiig' music  into  fashion,  and  calling  forth  the  powers  of  the  few 
original  and  good  composers  this  island  has  to  boast  of.     Dar^ 
ing  the  reigns  of  James,  and  Charles  die  L,  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment at  courts  and  also  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  was  the 
representation  of  short  musical   interludes,    called    Masques. 
The^e  were  performed  with  the 'most  splendid  decoratioiis,  and 
the  parts  usually  acted  by  the  nobles  themselves.     Henrietta, 
Charles's  Queen,  was  particularly  partial  to  these  entertain- 
ments,   and   frequently  took  the  principal  character  hersel£ 
Ben  Jonson  was  in  general  the  writer  of  these  Masques ;  and 
Harry  Lawes,  who  is  more  likely  to  be  immortalized  by  Milton's 
Sonnet  than  his  own  airs,  was  the  composer  of  the  music.     In 


♦  We  have  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  the  *  Carman's  "Whistle.  *  It 
is  composed  by  Bird,  and  was  the  favourite  tune  of  Queen  £lizabetli« 
It  has  more  air  than  the  other  execrable  compositions  in  her  Majes* 
ty's  Virginal  Book ;  and  more  resembles  a  French  Quadrille,  thai^ 
any  modera  tune  we  can  compare  it  to. 
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16S49  fhe  Mask  of  Comus,  which  was'  sQtby  hisii  w^  acted 
at  Ludlow  Casde.  The  compostttons  of  Lawee,  pai*ticular« 
ly  the  $ongs  in  Comus,  are  biffhly  spoken  of  by  die  writers  of 
that  {>erl(^  as  ^  excellent  melodies  and  delighted  to  hear^ ' 
Perhaps  we  have  degenerated  from  the  good  old  times}  bit  any 
music  of  Lawes  which  we  have  ever  heard^  seemed  to  have  sis 
little  air  or  melody,  as  the  tunes  played  by  pokers  and  topgs  to 
nfiake  bees  hive.  But  there  is  one  composer  who  lived  soon  after 
this  time,  and  was  in  his  prime  in  the  beginning  of  Charles  II.'s 
teign, — whose  music  has  never,  in  our  (pinion,  been  equalled 
by  that  of  any  Englishman  before  or  since^-^we  allude  to  Mat- 
thew Locke.  Every  one  who  has  heard  his  spngs  in  Macbplh, 
or  in  the  Tempest,  must  have  felt  their  wild  beauty  and  origina- 
lity;— it  is  unaccountable  that  he  has  had  so  tew  imitators; 
^t--perhaps  his  works  were  not  fully  appreciated  by  musical 
persons  of  his  own  time  ;-^for  there  is  no  taste  so  variable  as 
that  for  music.  ,What  delights  us  now,  may  perh^ips  be  ck-* 
^crable  to  the  ears  of  the  c&niw^centi  of  2020 ;— but  still  we  can- 
not but  think  it  a  proof  of  the  superior  excellence  of  Lockers 
composition,  that  it  is  almost  the  only  genuine  English  music 
which  is  nQw<9a**day8  thought  worth  listening  to.  Purcdl  and 
Arne  have,  undoubtedly,  produced  very  beautiful  miiisic — par- 
ticularly that  in  Comus,  which  Arne  re-set  in  1738 — the  melo- 
dies of  Lawes  being,  by  that  time,  discovered  to  be  intolerable; 
but,,  generally  speaking,  they,  as  well  as  Arnold^  copied  from 
the  Italian  school ;  so. that  their  compositions  have  not  that  ori- 
ginality and  raciness  which  charaoterine  those  of  Locke. 

The  long  residence  of  Handel  in  England,  was  perhaps  the 
nuKt  conducive  to  correcting  and  forming  the  musical  ta^e  of 
that  country.  His  operaa  were  tiie  first  that  had  been  eminently 
successful ;  and  tended,  more  than  any  thing  else,*  to  introduce 
a  taste  for  that  species  of  composition,  which  aiterwards  led  to 
the  esti^Iisbment  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  London.  This  grow^ 
lag  affection  for  music  of  foreign  growth,  was  much  ridicul^jd 
and  abased  by  the  periodical  writers  of  that  day  jTi-particularly 
in  the  Spectator,  where  Addison  laughs  at  the  absurd  custom 
of  introducing  Italian  actors  into  the  opern^  who  sung  their 
parts  in  their  own  language;  while  the  inferior  charactersi 
which  were  filled  by  Englishmen,  performed  theirs  in  their  na- 
tive tongue.  *     Handel  showed  his  surpising  genius  lor  music 


♦  No.  18.  A  ludicrous  description  of  the  decorations  and  ma* 
chtnery  used  then,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Opera,  such 'as  introdu« 
|nng  singing  birds,  real  cascades,  &c.  is  given  in  No.  5.  But  in  all 
Jus  hostility  t^  the  Italian  Opera,  we-  tmist  take  into  ftcqowt,  t^ 
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at  a  .Terjr  .early  age;  and,  like  all  other  Wonderfol  chtldreni 
there  are  of  course  many  asecdotes  of  his  precocity.  He  re* 
«eived  lus  first  instructions  frohi  the  organist  at  Halle,  his  na^ 
tive  city,  and  finkbed  his  musical  education  at  Hamburg-'^ 
forming  himself  upon  the  best  Italian  and  German  models.  He 
vrB%  only  fourteen  when  he  played  the  second  harpsichord  at 
the  Hamburg  opera;  and  the  same  year  he  produced  an  opcra^ 
which  had  a  run  of  tfaitty  successive  nights.  After  passing  a 
few  years  in  Italy,  he  returned  to. Germany,  and  settled  at  nk^ 
nover,  where  he  was  much  encouraged  by  tJie  Elector.  Tha 
•connexion  between  the  Courts  of  England  and  Hanover,  tempt- 
ed him,  in  1 7'LD,  to  accept  an  invitation  from  some  amateurs  in 
X«ondon,  who  jbad  kaown  liim  at  Hanover.  His  first  visit  was 
only  for  a  year ;  but  he  got  leave  from  the  Elector  to  repeat  it, 
ishortly  after  his  .return^  The  tempting  ol&rs  made  him  in  Lon- 
<Ion  inc^uced  him  to  settle  there,  in  spite  of  his  engagement  to 
i5;he  Elector — who  chose  to  resent  this  neglect  when  he  became 
King  of  £pg!and«  Handel  however  contrived,  by  a  Kttle  arti- 
fice^ to  get  again  into  favour* — A  Royal  party  of  pleasure  up- 
on the  Ihames  had  been  announced,  and  directions  given  at 
Court  to  bave  a  barge  of  mnsieians  in  attendance.  Handel 
got  notice  of  this;  and  composed  for  the  occasion  those  cele* 
brated  piqce^)  which,  from  the  dncumstance,  have  been  call- 
■od  bis  fVaiet'  Music,  He  omiductcad  the  performance  himself; 
disguised,  so  an  not  to  be  detected.  The  King^  who  really  had 
a  German  ear  for  music,  was  very  fnuch  dcliglUed^  and  begged 
to  know  who  the  composer,  wasi  A  German  banm,  who  was  a 
friend  to  Ijandel,  and  in  the  saoret,  told  him  that  it  was  written 
by  a  coiintr^'man  and  faitbfiil  servant  of  his  Majesty ;  but  who^ 
fearing  he  had  incurred  the'dispkasuie  of  so  gracious  a  patron, 
dared  not,  in  a  more  o)>en  nianner,  contribute  to  the  amusement 
of  his  sovereign.  Upon  which  the  King  declared,  that  if  Han* 
del  was  the  culprit,  he  had  bis.  entire  forgiveness  |  and,  more*' 
over,  substantiated  his  gracious  pardon  by  the  donation  of  200L 
a  year.  Handel's  chief  exeelleiKse  is  in  his  sacred  music.  Yet^ 
of  all  his  (Oratorios,  only  »,  few  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Even  tvhen  they  were  fyrsA  firoduced,  several  were  very  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  very  often  wei^e  performed  to  such  empty  houses, 
that  the  king  (George  II.),  who  was  a  constant  attender,  com. 
posed  nearly  the  whole  audience.  Lord  Chesterfield,  one  even. 
iDg  coming  out  of  the  theatre,  was  asked  by  a  friend  if  the  Ora. 

Addison  disliked  music,  and  that  his  friend  Steele  was  a  patentee  of 
.one  of  the  other  t^eatr^s,  who^  audiences  were  much  thinned  |^ 
^  Gperfu 
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torio  was  orer?  *  Oh  !  no,  *  said  he,  *  they  are  now  singing 
'  away ;  but  I  thought  it  best  to  retire,  lest  I  should  disturb  the 
*  king  in  \ii% priveicies.*  Handel  would  often  joke  upon  the 
emptiness  of  the  house,  which  he  said  *  would  make  de  moosic 
sound  aH  de  petter. '  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  was 
afflicted  with  blindness ;  but  still  continued  to  superintend  the 
performances  of  his  Oratorios.  But  it  must  have  been  a  melan- 
choly sight  to  see  him  led  to  the  organ,  and  afterwards,  in  front 
of  the  audience,  to  make  his  accustomed  obeisance.  It  was  ob- 
served, that  with  many  parts  of  his  own  music  he  was  unusually 
agitated : — ^more  particularly  with  that  affecting  air  in  Sampson, 

*  Total  eclip8e,*^no  sun— >no  moon,*— ' 
which  so  peculiarly  applied  to  his  own  situation.  He  died  on 
Good  Friday,  1759;  and  had,  for  many  days  before  his  death, 
expressed  a  wish  to  his  physician,  Dr  Warren,  that  he  might 
breathe  his  last  on  that  day.  Twenty*five  years  after,  being 
exactly  a  century  from  his  birth,  that  splendid  musical  festival, 
which  commemorated  his  genius  and  memory,  took  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  It  consisted  of  selections  from  his  works, 
which  wer^  performed  by  a  band  of  563  instrumental,  and 
514  vocal  performers.  These  were  stationed  at  the  west  end 
of  the  broad  aisle ;  the  Court,  and  the  rest  of  the  audience, 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  four  thousand  persons,  were  accommo- 
dated at  the  east  end,  and  in  galleries  arranged  along  the  body 
of  the  aisle*  A  striking  proof  of  the  great  excellence  of  the 
performers  is,  that  there  never  was  more  than  one  general  re" 
hearsal  for  each  day's  performance ! — ^this  appears  truly  won- 
iderful,  when  we  recollect  that  vast  numbers  of  the  band,  both 
Tocal  and  instrumental,  had  never  performed  together  before, 
many  being  amateurs,  who  volunteered  their  services.  The 
whole  money  received  amounted  to  twdve  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds, — a  prodigious  sum,  and  showing,  per- 
haps better  than  any  thing  else,  the  eagerness  with  which  peo- 
ple from  all  quarters  flocked  to  this  splendid  exhibition  of  mu- 
^cal  talent,  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  abilities  so  superior 
to.  the  common  standard  of  human  excellence. 
-  It  remains  only  to  consider  the  Music  of  Germany, — for  the 
details  of  whieh,  we  must  refer  to  the  *  Lives  of  Haydn  arid  Mo- 
zart^ ;-r^all  that  is  connected  with  the  music  being  contained  in 
the  history  of  the  two  great  composers  of  that  country.  It  was 
i^r  first  intention  to  have  entered  into  an  analysis  of  the  work 
iu  question ;  but  we  have  already  sufficiently  tried  the  patience 
of  our  readers,  apd  shall  not  exhaust  it,  by  extending  this  ar« 
tide  any  further.  We  can  most  satisfactorily  turn  them  over  to 
the  book  itself;  which  is  a  translation  of  l<ette(s  writteafrca» 
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VieAna  by  a  Frencliman,  who  was  in  habits  of  indmacy  with 
Haydn  for  some  years  before  his  death,  and  received,  from 
his  own  mouth,  most  of  the  anecdotes  with  which  his  account  of 
him  is  interspersed.  The  account  of  Mozart,  is  translated  from 
the  German  of  a  person  who  had  his  information  from  very 
authentic  sources.  It  is  considerably  shorter  than  the  other,  as 
it  is  confined  to  Mozart  alone — while  the  author  of  the  Letters 
has  mixed  up  a  large  portion  of  extraneous  matter  in  his  life  of 
Haydn.     We  can  now  afifbrd  but  a  very  brief  notice  of  either. 

Haydn  was  bom  in  1 7S2,  of  very  humble  parents,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  musical  genius  before  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  He  composed  several  pieces  before  he  was  eigh- 
teen. He  used  to  practise  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  every 
day;  and  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty  till  1758,  when  he 
got  an  establishment  in  the  family  of  the  Prince  Esterhazy. 
After  this,  his  life  was  very  uniform — ^the  whole  morning  being 
spent  in  composing,  and  the  evening  in  performing  and  super- 
intending the  performers  in  the  opera.  The  total  number  of 
his  compositions  amount  to  no  less  than  990.  When  he  sat 
down  to  compose,  he  always  dressed  himself  with  the  utmost 
care — ^had  his  hair  nicely  powdered,  and  put  on  his  best  suit. 
Frederick  II.  had  given  him  a  diamond  ring,  and  Haydn  de- 
clared, that  if  he  happened  to  begin  without  it,  he  could  not 
summon  a  single  idea.  He  could  write  only  on  the  finest  pa- 
per; and  was  as  particular  in  forming  his  notes,  as  if  he  bad 
been  engraving  them  on  a  copperplate.  After  all  these  minute 
preparations,  he  began  by  choosing  the  theme  of  his  subject — 
and  fixing  into  what  keys  he  wished  to  modulate  it ; — and  he 
varied  the  action,  as  it  were,  of  his  subject,  by  imagining  to 
himself  the  incidents  of  some  little  adventure  or  romance. 

Such  singularities,  however,  seem  to  have  been  common  a- 
mong  composers.  Gluck,  when  he  felt  himself  in  a  humour  for 
composmg,  had  his  piano  carried  into  a  beautiful  meadow,  and, 
with  a  bottle  of  champagne  on  each  side  of  him,  transported  his 
imagination  to  Elysium.  Sarti,  a  man  of  gloomy  imagination, 
preferred  the  funeral  stillness  of  a  spacious  room,  dimly  lighted 
by  a  single  lamp.  Ciraaroza  delighted  in  noise  and  mirth : — k 
fiurrounaed  by  a  party  of  gay  friends,  he  conceived  his  operas ; 
and,  as  the  ideas  presented  themselves,  he  seized  and  embodied 
them.  In  this  way  he  planned  tlwt  beautiful  comic  opera,  iV 
Matrimonio  Segreio.  Paesiello  composed  his  Barbiere  de  Se- 
viglia,  and  La  Molinara,  in  bed: — and  Sacchini  declared,  that 
he  never  had  moments  of  inspiration,  except  his  two  favourite 
cats  were  sitting,  one  on  each  shoulder. 

Jn  1790,  at  the  age  of  fifty- nine,  Haydn  left  Eisenstadt,  ^ 
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visit  London.  Salomon,  a  professor  in  that  ctty,  who  gave 
twenty  concerts  in  the  year,  had  engaged  to  give  bim  50L  for 
each  concert.  He  remained  only  a  year,  but  returned  again  in 
\l^it.  He  met  with  the  most  flattering  reception  in  both  these 
visits.  The  University  of  Oxford  sent  him  4  Doctor's  diploma, — 
an  honour  they  rarely  conferred  upon  any  one^  and  which  was 
not  obtained  even  by  Handel  himsdf. 

The  Creation  was  finished  in  1798 ;  and,  about  two  years  af- 
ter, the  Four  Seasons  was  completed.  This  was  the  last  work 
of  magnitude  that  came  from  his  pen.  His  strength  rapidly 
declined,  and  his  faculties  were  almost  wholly  gone;  but  he  sur* 
vived  till  1809,  and  died  just  after  the  French  took  possession 
of  Vienna. 

Mozart  was  bom  at  Salzburg  in  1756,  and  is  well  known  to 
have  been  a  prodigy  of  early  talent.  When  only  three  j/ears 
old,  his  great  amusement  was  finding  concords  on  the  pianq; 
and  nothmg  could  equal  his  delight  when  he  had  discovered  an 
harmonious  interval.  At  the  age  of  four,  his  father  began  to 
teach  him  little  pieces  of  music,  which  he  always  learnt  to  play 
in  a  very  short  time ;  and,  before  he  was  six^  he  had  inventeu 
several  small  pieces  himself,  and  even  attempted  compositions 
of  some  extent  and  intricacy. 

The  sensibility  of  his  organs  appears  to  have  been  e^essive. 
The  slightest  false  note  or  harsh  tone  was  quite  a  torture  to 
him ;  and,  in  the  early  part  of  his  childhood,  he  could  not  hear 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet  without  growinij:  pale,  and  almost  falling 
into  convalsions.  His  father,  tor  many  years,  carried  him  and 
his  sister  about  to  different  cities  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
^heir  talents.  In  1 764  they  came  to  London^  and  played  4)e* 
fore  the  ICing.  Mozart  ako  played  the  oi*gan  at  the  Chape} 
Boyal ;  and  with  this  the  King  was  more  pkased  than  with  his 
performance  on  the  harpsicord.  During  this  visit  he  composed 
six  sonatas,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Queen.  He  was  theii 
only  eight  years  old.  A  few  years  after  this,  he  went  to  Milan ; 
and,  at  that  place,  was  performed  in  1770  the  opera  of  MUhri* 
datesj  composed  by  Mozart,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  p^- 
formed  twenty  nights  in  succession.  From  that  time  till  he  wa^ 
nineteen,  he  continued  to  be  the  musical  wonder  of  Europe,  as 
inuch  from  the  astoni^ing  extent  of  his  abilities,  as  from  the 
extreme  youth  of  their  possessor. 

Entirely  absorbed  in  music,  this  great  man  was  a  child  in 
every  other  respect.  His  hands  were  so  wedded  to  the  pianoy 
that  he  could  use  them  for  nothing  else :  at  taUe,  his  wife  carved 
for  him ;  and,  in  every  thing  relating  to  money,  o^  the  taasiBgfi^ 
inent  of  l^  domestic  affittrs,  or  even  the  choi^  and  arrange- 
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mmt  of  his  witM^i^iesitey  he  was  «^tirely.  wder  Ker  guidance. 
His  health  was  very  deUc^^;  ao^i  4iirifig  the  latter  part  of  his 
too  short  life,  it  dediofd  fWjAdiy*  Like  all  weak^^minded  peo* 
pie,  be  vmB  -emtinrndy  apprehensive  of  death ;  and  it  was  qgdj 
l]ry  uicessant  application  to  his  favourite  study,  that  he  pre<- 
vented  his  spirits  sinking  totally  under  the  fears  of  approach^ 
ing  dissolutiont  At  all  other  times,  be  laboured  under  a  p^-o* 
found  melancholy,  which  unquestionably  tended  to  accelerate 
the  period  of  his  existence.  In  this  melancholy  state  of  spi- 
rits, he  composed  the  Zauber  Flote,  the  Clemenza  di  Tito, 
and  hi^  celebrated  mass  in  X)  minor,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  pf  his  Requiem.  The  circumstances  which  attended  the 
composition  of  the  last  of  these  wprks,  are  so  remarkable,  from 
the  effect  they  produced  upon  bis  mind,  that  we  shall  detail 
them ;  and,  with  the  account,  close  the  liib  of  Mozart,  and  tfab 
long  article. 

On«  day  wlien  his  spirits  were  unusually  oppressed,  a  stran- 
ger of  a  tall,  dignified  appearance,  was  introduced.  His  man- 
ners were  grave  and  impressive,  H^  told  Mozart,  that  be  camfs 
from  a  pers(Hi  who  did  not  wish  to  be  known,  to  request  he 
would  compose  a  solemn  mass,  as  a  requiem  for  the  soul  pf  a 
friend  whom  he  had  recently  lost,  and  whose  memory  he  was 
desirous  of  commemorating  by  this  solemn  service.  Mozart 
undertook  the  task ;  and  engaged  to  have  it  completed  in  a, 
month.  The  stranger  begge<l  to  know  what  price  he  set  upon 
his  work,  and  immediately  paid  him  a  hundred  ducats,  and  de- 
parted. The  mystery  of  this  visit  seemed  to  have  a  very  strcwcig. 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  musician.  He  brooded  over  it  for 
some  time;  and  then  suddenly  calling  for  writing  materials,  be- 
gan to  pompose  with  extrao*'dinary  ardour.  Tjiis  application, 
however,  was  more  than  his  strength  could  support ;  it  brought 
on  iaintmg  fits;  and  his  increasing  illness  obliged  him  to  sus- 

Cnd  life  work.  *  I  am  writing  this  Requiem  for  myself! '  said 
abruptly  to  hjs  wife  one  day ;  *  it  will  serve  for  my  own  fu- 
neral servics ; '  and  this  impression  never  afterwards  left  him. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  month,  the  mysterious  stranger  appear- 
ed, and  demanded  the  Requiem.  \  I  have  found  it  impossible^ ' 
said  Mozart,  *  to  keep  my  word;  the  work  has  interested  me 
nrore  than  I  expected,  and  I  have  extended  it  beyond  my  first 
design*  I  shall  require  another  month  to  finish  it. '  The  stran- 
ger made  no  objection;  but  observing,  that  for  this  additional 
trouble,  it  was  but  just  to  increcose  the  premium,  laid  down  fifty 
ducats  more,  ami  promised  to  return  at  the  time  appointed. 
Astonished  at  his  whole  proceedings,  Mozart  ordered  a  servant 
fo  follow  thijs  singular  personage^  and,  if  possible^  U>  0ad  out 
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who  he  was:  the  man,  however,  lost  sight  of  him,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  as  he  went.  Mozart,  ^now  more  than  ever 
persuaded  that  he  was  a  messenger  from  the  other  world,  sent 
to  warn  him  that  his  end  was  approaching,  applied  with  fresh 
zeal  to  the  Requiem ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  exhausted  state  both 
of  his  mind  and  body,  completed  it  before  the  end  of  the  month. 
At  the  appointed  day,  the  stranger  returned; — but  Mozart  was 
tto  more  1 


Art.  V,     The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  com- 
prising  an  Account  of  its  Public  Buildings,  Charities,   and 

other  Concerns.    By  James  Cleland. 

« 

•T^HiS  book  is  the  production  of  one  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow; 
-*-  and  contains  a  great  body  of  useful  and  curious  informa- 
tion. Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  interesting  than  an  en- 
lightened and  comprehensive  account  of  such  an  assemblage  of 
human  beings  as  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  second-rate  towns 
of  our  empire:  And,  when  one  thinks  of  the  mighty  influ- 
.  ence  of  Cities,  either  as  the  organs  of  political  sentiment,  or 
the  engines  of  political  disturbance — when  one  regards  the  eco- 
nomy of  their  trade,  and  sees  in  living  operation  what  that  is 
which  originates  its  many  and  increasing  fluctuations — one  can- 
hot  but  look  on  the  authentic  memorials  of  such  facts  as  are 
presented  to  our  notice  in  this  volume,  with  the  same  sense  of 
their  utility,  as  we  would  do  on  the  rudiments  of  an  important 
science,  or  on  the  first  and  solid  materials  of  any  deeply  interest- 
ing speculation.  Therie  is  one  point,  however,  which  at  this 
moment  engrosses  all  that  we  can  spare  of  our  attention. 

So  late  as  the  end  of  last  August,  when  the  wages  for  weav- 
ing were  at  the  lowest,  Mr  Cleland  made  a  survey  of  the  em- 
ployed and  unemployed  hand-looms  of  Glasgow  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  Taking  a  radius  of  about  five  miles 
from  the  centre  of  the  city,  thus  excluding  Paisley,  but  em- 
bracing the  whole  suburbis,  and  many  very  populous  villages, 
—he  found  18,537  looms  altogether,  within  the  limits  which- 
we  have  just  now  specified  ;  of  which  \S^29\  were  still  working, 
and  5256  were,  for  the  time,  abandoned.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that,  in  many  instances,  several  looms  belong  to  one 
proprietor,  which  are  wrought,  in  conjunction  with  himself, 
cither  by  journeymen,  or  the  members  of  his  own  family;  and 
|hat  this,  of  course,  reduces  both  the  number  of  weaving  fa-» 
milies  upon  the  whole,  and  also  that  number  of  them  who  ha^ 
resigned  their  wonted  emploj^ment* 
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It  is  satisfying  to  have  such  a  correct  statement  of  an  evil 
connected  with  the  severest  commercial  distress  that  ever  per- 
haps our  country  was  involved  in, — and  in  a  quarter,  too,  wnere 
that  distress  was  understood  to  be  greatest.  When  the  arith- 
metic of  its  actual  dimensions  is  thus  laid  before  us,  it,  brings 
both  the  cause  and  the  remedy  more  within  the  management 
of  one's  understanding.  But  it  will  still  require  a  little  consi« 
deration,  to  enable  us  to  calculate  the  true  amount^  and  under^ 
stand  the  true  character  of  this  great  calamity. 

In  theirs/  place,  then,'  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
there  are  particular  lines  of  employment,  where  a  given  excess 
of  workmen  is  sure  to  create  a  much  greater  propoitional  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  their  wages.  Should  twenty  thousand  la- 
bourers, in  a  given  branch  of  industry,  so  meet  the  demand  for 
their  services,  as  to  afford  to  each  of  them  a  fair  remuneration, 
then  an  additional  thousand  coming  into  competition  with  those 
who  are  already  at  work,  may  very  possibly  lower,  by  much 
more  than  a  twentieth  part,  the  price  of  their  labour.  In  other 
words,  the  consequent  deficiency  of  wages  might  go  greatly  be- 
yond the  fmctional  addition  that  had  thus  been  made  ta  the 
number  of  labourei*s. 

It  is  thus  that,  in  certain  kinds  of  work,  a  very  small  excess 
of  hands  may  bring  a  very  heavy  distress  and  depression  upon 
a  whole  body  of  operatives.  The  urgency  of  a  few  more  thaa 
are  wanted,  soliciting  for  employment,  and  satisfied  with  any 
terms  rather  than  be  kept  out  of  it,  may  bring  down  the  term% 
to  the  whole  profession,  in  a  ratio  so  large,  tltat  the  entire  main- 
tenance of  these  additional  applicants  for  work  would  not  near- 
ly cost  so  much  as  is  lost,  upon  the  whole,  by  the  body  of 
'  their  fellow  workmen  in  the  shape  of  reduced  wages.  For 
example,  should  two  shillings  a  day  be  a  fair  remuneration 
for  labour,  and  should  it  be  the  actual  remuneration  earned 
by  twenty  thousand  workmen  at  some  particular  kind  of  it, 
an  additional  thousand  might  be  maintained  at  this  rate  daily 
for  an  hundred  pounds.  But  we  should  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  efiPect  of  their  appearance  and  of  their  competi- 
tion was  to  bring  down  the  daily  wages  to  eighteen  pence.  Now, 
this  would  degrade  beneath  the  average  of  comfort,  twenty*one 
thousand  workmen,  by  sixpence  a  day  to  each,  or  by  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pounds  a  day  to  them  all,  taken  collec- 
tively. In  other  words,  a  certain  redundancy  of  men  might 
entail  a  calamity  upon  their  profession,  which,  when  measured 
arithmetically,  will  be  found  to  exceed,  by  upwards  of  five  times 
the  whole  expense,  eith<flr  of  maintaining  them  in  idleness,  or 
of  giving  them  fuU  and  adequate  wages  at  another  employ* 
ment. 
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The  above  statement,  we  afe  persimdecl,  ^ill  recc)fmTrFen<f  it- 
self to  the  experience  of  all  practical  men ; — nor  do  \v«  tUiik  it 
difficnlt  to  apprehend  the  rationnle  of  it.  Men  tntist  have « 
subsistence  for  theiiri»elve»  and  their  families ;  and  if  this  is  only 
to  be  liad  throncjh  the  medium  of  employmeht,  men  must  have 
employment.  If  they  cannot  earn  thereby  a  plentifid  subsist* 
ence,  they  ^ill  rather  put  uj)  ^vith  a  scanty  subsistenco  than 
have  none  at  all.  And  thus  it  is  that  a  surplus  thousand  of  la- 
bourers may  cheapen  work,  by  a  fraction  greatly  larger  tba& 
the  excess  of  their  own  numl>er,  ovei*  the  former  number  of 
labourers; — and  thus,  from  the  necessity  of  &*few,  may  therd 
emanate  an  adverse  influence  which  will  spread  itself  over  the 
many — and,  with  a  very  slight  importation  of  more  bands  into 
a  branch  of  industry  already  sufficiently  occupied,  may  there 
be  impoi'ted  an  evil  so  weighty,  as  to  overbear  for  a  time  the 
wfcole  profession,  and  to  call  forth  from  all  the  members  of  it 
a  general  outcry  of  apprehension  and  dist*'ess. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  if  it  contain  in  it  matter  of  regret, 
that  a  cause  so  trivial  should  operate  a  mischief  so  extensive, 
contains  in  it  also  matter  of  consolation.  As  we  hav«  already 
travelled  from  the  cause  to  the  effect,  we  have  only  to  travel 
back  again  from  the  effect  to  the  cause ;  and  if  the  cause  be 
trivial,  it  may  be  remedied  by  a  trivial  exertion.  The  actual 
magnitude  of  any  present  or  existing  distress  amongst  a  body  of 
workmen,  will  not  alarm  us  into  a  fear  of  its  perpetuity,  if  we 
are  right  in  tracing  it  to  a  cause  so  remediable,  as  to  a  small 
fractional  excess  in  the  number  of  these  workmen.  Should  th^ 
addition  of  a  thousand  men  on  a  branch  of  industry  which 
affords  sufficient  maintenance  to  twenty  thousand,  have  the  ef* 
feet  of  reducing  their  maintenance  by  one-fourtb,  then,  whed 
a  case  of  such  grievotis  reduction  "actually  occurs,  it  is  fair  to 
infer,  that  the  transference  or  removal  of  a  single  twentieth  part 
of  these  labourers,  would  operate  as  a  restorative  to  the  com- 
fort and  circumstances  of  them  all.  And,  when  one  thinks  of 
the  many  natural  securities  which  there  are  for  bringing  about 
an  adjustment  of  those  partial  and  temporary  differences  that 
obtain  between  the  demand  for  labour  aitd  the  number  of  la- 
bourers, he  may  both  admit  the  severity  of  an  existing  pressure, 
and  be  foremost  in  every  sound  and  practicable  measure  for  its 
alleviation,  without  reading  in  it  the  syitiptoms  of  any  great  na- 
tional catastrophe,  or  losing  his  confidence  in  the  stability  of  hi» 
country's  wealth  and  greatness. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  there  are  certain  kinds  oi 
work  where  these  fluctuations  are  far  more  sudden  than  in  others 
— wheye  the  appearance  of  a  given  excess  of  haadiS  will  tell  on 
\  - 
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the  reduction  of  wages  in  a  shorter  time— and  where  the  with- 
drawing this  excess  would  also  operate  more  speedily  in  restor- 
ing these  wages  to  their  former  and  ordinary  level.  Were 
the  opus  Gperandum  a  certain  definite  task,  like  the  cutting 
down  of  harvest,  the  amount  of  which  could  neither  be  increas- 
ed nor  diminished,  the  effect  would  be  quite  immediate.  The 
$ame  holds  true^  though  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  employment 
of  household  servants,  and  of  the  employment  of  ground  la- 
bour in  most  of  its  varieties.  In  these  instances,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  work  to  be  done ;  and  this  quantity,  generally 
speaking,  does  not  admit  of  being  much  extended,  merely  on  the 
temptation  of  labour  being  offered  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  and  iti  as 
far  as  the  possible  extent  of  a  work  is  an  element  that  is  invari- 
able, in  so  far  will  either  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  labourers 
fop  that  work  tell  instantly  on  the  wages  of  their  employment- 
The  same  effect  would  follow  in  any  manufacture,  where  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  a  commodity  is  wrought  could  not  be  rais- 
ed or  accumulated  to  a  degree  much  exceeding  the  annual  con- 
sumption, and  where  the  commodity  itself  did  not  admit  of  be- 
ing so  accumulated.  The  employment  of  baking  exemplifies 
this.  Speaking  generally,  the  grain  of  one  year  is  consumed  in 
the  year  following ;  and  if  the  grain  does  not  admit  of  being  stor- 
ed beyond  certain  limits,  the  bread  that  is  manufactured  admits 
still  less  of  it.  A  steady  number  of  (Mperative  bakers  will  thus 
sufSee  for  the  need  of  a  country.  So  that,  sh/)uld  a  number  of 
good  journeymen  in  that  profession  suddenly  appear  amongst  us^ 
tnough  only  amounting  to  a  twentieth  part  of  their  whole,  the 
effect  in  bringing  down  their  wages  would  both  be  great  and 
instantaneous ;  while  the  full  and  speedy  restoration  of  these 
wages,  on  the  transference  of  a  small  portion  of  these  operative* 
to  other  lines  of  employment,  would  convince  us,  how  a  cause, 
seemingly  weak  and  disproportionate,  may  work  for  a  time  a 
serious  and  alarming  depression  in  the  comfort  of  an  industrious 
class  of  the  community. 

Now,  it  so  happens,  that  in  the  manufacture  by  which  cotton 
ii  turned  into  muslin,  there  are  many  circumstances  which  serve 
to  affect  the  law  of  those  fluctuations  to  which  the  wages  of 
the  operatives  are  liable.  There  is,  in  the  first  placfe,  a  very 
great  facility  of  learning  the  work ;  so  that,  in  a  short  period  of 
prosperity,  an  indefinite  number  of  additional  hands  can  be  turn- 
ed to  die  loom.  In  the  second  place,  the  raw  material  of  suc- 
cessive seasons  may  be  stored  to  any  amount  in  warehouses ;  and, 
riiould  it  be  necessary,  the  annual  quantity  of  cotton  raised  in  th^ 
world  could  be  far  more  easily  augmented  a,  hundredfold,  than 
Ih^  annual  quantity  of  cora  could  be  doubled.    There  is  no 
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limit,  therefore,  to  the  bringing  in  of  workmen  in  tkis  partieu* 
Ljur  line.  And,  in  the  third  place,  what  they  do  work  may  also 
be  stored,  llie  muslin  of  very  many  months  may  lie  in  reserve 
for  future  demand — ^while  bread  cannot  lie  in  reserve  for  as  many 
days.  Additional  bakers,  therefore,  can  never  be  admitted  be- 
yond what  are  sufficient  for  supplying  the  burrent  consumption 
of  this  article :  But  additional  weavers  can  be  admitted  for  the 
purposes  of  future  as  well  as  of  present  consumption ;  and,  to 
add  to  the  elasticity  of  the  latter  concern,  the  w,ages  of  the 
operative  weaver  form  a  far  larger  ingredient  of  the  price  of 
muslin,  than  the  wages  of  the  operative  baker  do  of  the  price  of 
bread  ;  so  that  if  the  wages  of  the  former  become  much  lower 
by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  weavers,  the  muslin  that  they 
work  becomes  much  cheaper,  and  the  wearing  of  it  becomes 
much  more  general;  for,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  cheapness 
of  an  article  of  fine  and  ornamental  dress  will  add  much  more 
to  the  consumption  of  that  article,  than  the  cheapness  of  bread 
can  ever  add  to  the  consumption  of  bread. 

Put  together  all  these  considerations,  and  it  will  be  seen,  how, 
though  when  an  excess  of  competitors  appears  for  any  employment 
th^t  requires  a  distinct  and  definite  number  of  hands,  the  effect 
in  reducing  its  wages  is  quite  instantaneous — yet  the  same  excess 
might  appear  for  the  weaving  of  muslin,  without  so  instantaneous, 
or,  at  least  for  the  time,  so  great  a  reduction  in  the  wage^.  There 
ought,  of  course,  on  the  very  first  appearance  of  this  excess,  to 
be  *a  descending  movement  in  the  price  of.  this  labour;  but,  ere 
it  has  completed  its  course,  it  is  met  by  a  counter-movement  oti 
the  part  of  capitalists  and  master-man u&cturerS)  who  will  feel 
encouraged,  for  a  time,  by  this  cheapening  of  labour,  and  will 
store  up  it^  produce  beyond  thie  present  demand  of  the  market, 
and  will  accumulate  goods  for  distant  and  future  sales,  under 
the  present  advantage  of  having  these  goods  wrought  at  a  rate 
which  is  gradually  sinking.  In  this  way,  au  increase  in  the 
supply  of  labour  may  for  a  time  increase  the  demand  for  it;  not 
so  as  to  keep  up  its  price,  for  then  the  very  stimulus  of  the  aug- 
menting demand  would  be  done  away — but  so  as  to  prevent  the 
depression  of  wages  from  coming  suddenly  to  its  maximum — so 
as  to  smooth,  and  to  graduate  the  descent  by  which  the  ope- 
ratives are  conducted  from  the  level  of  sufficiency  to  an  abvss 
of  most  pitiable  degradation.  Had  their  work  been  of  such  a 
nature,  that,  like  that  of  cutting  down  the  harvest,  no  more 
than  a  given  quantity  could  be  admitted  within  the  limits  of 
pach  month,  then  all  at  once  would  the  excess  of  workmen  have 
had  its  full  effect  in  lowering  the  price  of  their  work.  But 
it  is  the  power  of  producing  and  heaping  up  to  any  extenlf 
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which,  apart  from  sudden  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  the 
article,  causes  the  price  of  the  work  to  descend,  not  by  a  desul- 
tory, but  by  a  continuous  movement ;  and  postpones  the  period 
when  the  remuneration  of  the  workmen  arrives  at  the  lowest 
point  in  the  linie  of  its  variation; 

And  when  the  price  has  arrived  at  this  point,  there  are  two 
peculiar  causes  why  it  should  linger  obstinately  there.  The  ar- 
ticle produced  by  operative  bakers  is  carried  off  in  a  single  dayj 
and  there  is  always  a  fresh  recurring  demand  for  the  same  quan- 
tity of  work  from  them;  Their  work  does  not  admit  of  being 
hiuch  extended;  and  therefore  an  excess  of  workmen  must 
cause  an  immediate  and  certain  fall  of  wages.  But  neithet*  does 
the  produce  of  their  work  admit  of  being  accumulated,  so  that 
there  is  no  intervening  stock  bf  their  article  between  them  and 
their  consumers ;  and  therefore^  in  parting  with  the  excess  of 
their  hands,  the  restoration  of  their  Wages  would  be  just  as  sud* 
den  as  the  falL  But  the  work  of  weavers  does  admit  of  being 
(^tended,  and  therefore  thie  fall  of  their  wages  may  be  gradual. 
The  produce  of  their  work  admits  also  of  being  accumulat- 
ed; And  for  this  reason  ihe  reviving  of  thfeir  wages  is  gradual 
4lso,  The  stock  on  hand  may  be  a  barrier  for  many  monthly 
between  the  need  of  the  purchaser^  and  the  work  of  the  opera- 
itive;  and,  in  the  declining  prices  of  a  glutted  market^  the  in- 
ducement for  keeping  up  this  stock  may  be  done  away.  In 
tjiede  circtimstances,  a  much  larger  excess  of  weavers  must  ao 
out  of  employment,  that  th^  matter  may  be  righted  speedily. 
It  lib  not  enough  that  the  quantity  of  work  be  reduced  to  th6 
eun/^eni  derftand  for  the  article.  It  must  be  reduced  beneath 
this  demand,  so  as  to  permit  the  stock  to  clear  away.  If  more 
operatives  'caii  be  taken  on  in  this  line  of  industry  than  iri 
most  others,  without  so  iiti  mediate  a  reduction  of  their  wages^ 
more  also  xntist  go  off,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a 
speedy  restoration.  So  that  we  ai-e  not  aware  at  present  of 
any  branch  of  employment  whatever  where  the  circumstanced 
of  the  operatives,  both  in  respefct  of  the  price  of  their  Work^ 
and  the  number  of  workmen,  are  doomed  to  alternate  along  so 
iextended  ah  arch  of  vibration. 

Biit  there  is  still  another  catise  by  which  this  ascending  pro* 
cess  must  be  retarded.  If  the  price  of  labour  is  reduced^  while 
at  the  sarnie  time  it  is.J^aid  according  to  its  quantity,  the  workmen 
will  naturally  strive  to  make  up  by  the  latter^  what  they  lose  in 
the  former.  It  is  in  vain  that  a  small  fraction  of  the  labourers 
be  withdrawn^  if  they  who  retnain  shall,  by  increased  applica- 
tion to  their  workj  continue  to  throw  off  the  same  quantity  of 
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the  article  upoA  the  >thok^  There  mayy  in  this  case,  be  fewer 
workmen,  but  not  less  work  than  before  *i  and^  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  it  obviously  requires  a  much  larger  reduction  of. 
hands,  ere  the  supply  of  their  labour  can  be  so  far  diminished^  , 
,as  that  the  stock  of  goods  should  clear  away,  and  the  demand  of 
the  consumer  come  9g^\n  into  contact  with  the  work  of  the  oper- 
ative. So  much  is  there  in  this  eause,  that  when  it  was  un-^ 
derstood  in  Glasgow  that  the  number  of  working  looms  was^ 
only  reduced  from  eighteen  to  thirteen  thousand,  it  was  feared 
that  the  supply  of  work  \^ould  still  be  as  great  as  ever,  antt 
that  the  process  of  clearing  away  the  piled  and  accumulated  pro-* 
duce  could  not  yet  begins  In  the  mean  time,  there  cannot  be 
conceived  a  more  cruel  dilemma  for  the  poor  operative,  thanr . 
that,  in  eking  out  a  subsistence  for  his  family,  he  should  thusr 
overwork  himself,  and,  by  that  miserable  eSovt^  should  only 
strengthen  the  barrier  that  lies  ki  the  way  of  his  final  deliver-^ 
ance;  that  for  the  relief  of  the  present  urgencies  of  Nature,  he« 
should  be  compelled  to  put  forth  more  than  the  strength  of  Na- 
ture, and  yet  find,  as  the  direct  result  of  his  exertion,  a  lengthen- 
ing out  of  the  period  of  his  distress ;  that  the  necessity  should 
thus  be  laid  upon  him  of  what  may  be  called  a  self-destroying^ 
process, — accumulating  as  he  does,  with  his  own  hand,  the  ma-^ 
terials  of  bis  own  wretchedness,  and  so  annoying  and  over-^ 
whelming  the  earth  with  the  multitude  of  his  commodities,  that* 
she  looks  upon  bis  offerings  as  an  offence,  rather  the»  an  obli*' 
gation,  and  refuses  to  sustain  him.  Misery  like  this  may  ap<* 
pear  singular  in  it^  origin ;  and  therefore  is  it  of  importaacei  to 
know,,  that  it  is  so  frequent  and  extensive  in  its  operation,  as  ta 
be  realized,  amongst  us  in  the  form  of  a  periodic  visitation,  and 
often  prolonged  for  mon^s,  or  even  for  years  together— lest  it 
should  be  left  to  pine  in  neglect,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  should 
be  aggravated  by  mischievous  and  misjudging  interferences. 

We  have  not  here  taken  into  account  that  fluctuation  of  de» 
mand  which  arises  from. a  change  in  the  state  of  foreign  mar- 
kets :  though  this,  of  course,  will  aggravate  all  the  effects  that 
we  have  now  adverted  to.  But  independently  of  this  new  and 
powerful  element,  we  conceive  that  the  phenomenon  of  our  pre- 
sent severe  and  lengthened  depression  is  si^ciently  explained. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  great  accession 
of  hands  which  came  in  upon  the  body  of  our  operative  weavers 
at  the  breaking  up  of  the  war  establishments,  should  gradually 
have  conducted  them  to  this  extremity  of  distress ;  and  that  now, 
though,  at  the  distance  of  several  years,  and  certainly  witli  a  few 
intermediate  vibrations  in  their  state  of  comfort,  they  should 
have  arrived  at  a  degradation  from  which,  assuredly  notniug  but 
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areduction  in  tlieir  numbers  can  either  permanently  or  effec- 
tually deliver  them. 

There  appear  to  be  three  ways  of  meeting  such  a  calamity* 
The^7'5^  is^  to  supply  the  defective  wages,  by  a  direct  charitable 
allowance.  This  looks  the  most  obvious  way  of  it.  Should  a 
family  be  starving  on  five  shillings  a  weekj  there  is  not  a  more 
obvious  and  straight  forward  method  of  relieving  them,  than 
simply  to  eke  out  for  them,  say  three  shillings .  more,  and  thus 
enable  them  to  live  on  eight  shillings  a  week.  This  is  just  what 
a  kind  and  wealthy  neighbour  would  do  with  a  destitute  family 
at  his  door ;  and  much  of  what  is  tantamount  to  this,  is  done 
by  generous  individuals  going  forth  unseen  on  the  territory  of 
such  a  visitation.  But  what  may  be  done  in  detail,  by  the  dis- 
tinct and  separate  liberalities  of  the  charitable,  is  often  attempt- 
ed to  be  done  in  the  gross,  by  means  of  a  public,  and,  there- 
fore, visible  combination.  No  one  can  question  the  amiable- 
ness  of  such  a  proceeding ;  but  if  truth  be  permitted  to  have 
a  place  in  the  argument  along  with  tenderness,  it  will  soon 
be  acknowledfred,  that  what  is  compassion  at  the  origin,  is 
cruelty  in  the  result :  For  a .  fund  raised  to  supply  a  defect  in 
the  wages  of  any  class  of  labourers,  has  the  sure  effect  of  keeping 
many  at  their  employment,  who  would  else  have  cast  about  for 
another  mode  of  subsistence.  Wherever  there  is  such  a  fund, 
there  will  not  be  so  free  or  so  copious  a  dispersion  of  hands  away 
from  a  branch  of  overstocked  industry ;  insomuch  that,  had  a 
plan  of  this  kind  been  adopted  previous  to  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, there  would  not  have  been  nearly  so  great  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  working  looms,  as  from  eighteen  thousand  to 
thirteen  thousand,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  The  glut 
would  have  been  longer  perpetuated  in  the  market ;  and  either 
a  further,  or  a  more  lengthened  depression  of  wages  would 
have  resulted  from  such  an  interference.  We  have  sometimes 
known,  as  the  effect  of  a  subscription  fund,  that  the  argument 
employed  by  the  maimfacturer,  in  the  higgling  which  obtains 
between  him  and  the  operative,  is,  that  the  latter  has  his  re- 
course upon  the  fund.  But  at  all  events,  and  whether  there  be 
any  such  avowal  or  not  upon  the  subject,  the  fund  which  is 
raised  to  supply  wages,  is  sure  in  the  end  to  reduce  them : 
This,  indeed,  is  its  precise  function  and  necessary  operation : 
So  that,  after  all,  the  individual  cases  of  alleviation  which  it 
produces,  are  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  general 
and  protracted  sufferings  which  it  brings  upon  the  whole;— 
the  consequence  infallibly  being,  that  that  fractional  excess  of 
workmen,  which*  it  is  ol  so  much  importance  to  detach  from 
die  mass,  still  adheres  to  it ;  till  the  nominal  wages  and  the 
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ebaritable  allowance  put  together,  come  in  fact  to  make  out  ncy 
more  than  the  scanty  remuneration  which  is  ever  attendant  on 
an  overdone^  employment.  Thus  it  is,  that  men  who,  with  the- 
clearing  away  of  goods  from  the  market,  might  in  a  few  months 
have  been  earning  an  adequate  subsistence  for  their  families,  and 
that  in  the  shape  of  a  fair  and  hont)urable  recompense  for  their 
work,  be  forced  to  drivel  out  a  much  longer  period  in  a  penury 
Composed  of  two  stinted  ingredients,,  and  rendered  more  degrad- 
ing by  the  contribution  which  charity  has  mafle  to  it.- 

This  is  just  the  operation  of  Poor-rates  in  Enghmdr  when  em- 
jiloyed  in  supplying  the  inadequacy  of  wages.  They  ultimately 
displace  as  much  in  the  shape  of  wages,  as  ia  rendered  in  the 
shape  of  charity  j  and' men  who^  if  the  regulation  of  their  num-^ 
bers  had  been  left  to  natural  causes,  would  have  continued  scarce 
enough  to  have  dictated  the  remuneration  of  an  entire  main- 
tenance for  their  work,  have  been  collected  in  such  multitudes^ 
as  to  Have  stripped  themselves  of  all  control  over  this  mat- 
ter, and  brtshight  the  question  of  their  subsistence  under  the  de- 
termination' or  Church-warden*  and  overseers.  It  is  thus  thafc 
this  fallacioHS  system  has  inflicted  on  the  labouring  classes  of  tha& 
<iountry  a  permanent  degradation.  What  the  Legislature  in- 
tended as  a  boon/  has  turned  out  to  be  a  sore  bereavements 
Had  they  confined  il^  to  one  class  pf  labourers,  as  weavers  for 
example,  then  weavers  wduld  just  have  sunk  undex  die  oppres-^ 
i»on  of  thi&  apparent  privilege,  and  been  singled  out  to  public 
notice  as  the  miserable  and  degraded  caste  of  our  nation.  They 
would  thereby  have  descended  beneath  the  level  of  all- other  la- 
bourers, and  been,  in  our  land^^^whathewers  of  wood,'and  duaw- 
cirs  of  water  were  in  the  land  of  Judea*  And  these  are  not  th^ 
jiidicious  friends  of  the  poor,  but  their  unwise  advocates,  or 
perhaps  their  designing  agitators,  wha  would  plead,  as  a  rjghlf 
of  theirs,  for  that  which  passes  in  the  first  instance  into  the 
pockety  of  their  employeifs^  and  then  goes  to  stamp  ahnnna^ 
t^ral  cheapness  on  the  produce  of  their  employment. 

Such  Works  as  those  of  Mr  Gleland  are  of  great  value,  and^ 
are  well  fitted  to  pioneer  the  way  of  the  economist  to  a  sound 

and  experimental  conclusion  on  questions  of  gre$it  interest.  He 
fias  extended  hi^  survey  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  immediate' 
iieighboiirhood  of  Glasgow  r  or  rather,  instead  of  a  survey,  he 
has  given  an  estimate  oi  the  country  loo.ms  now  employed  by 
the  manufacturers  of  Glasgow,  and  compai^es  it  with  the  niim-' 
ber  employed  antecedently  to  the  present  depression  in  that 
Ibranch  of  our  manufactures.  We  should  like  to  see  a  sin>ilar 
tsdmate  for  Manchester  and  its  vicinity ;  as  nothing  could  be^^ 
important  than  to  learn  the  ppopprtion  between  th<?  em-.'. 
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j^loyed  and  unemployed  looms  in  the  great  weaving  districts  of 
I^ngland,  and  thus  to  ascertain  what  effect  the  Poor-laws  have 
liad  in  fixing  the  labourei^  of  a  declining  branch  ©f  industry 
'down  to  their  employment,  and  -so  in  increasing  and  accelerating 
its  declension.  It  is  qnite  clear^  that  neither  the  feeling  nor  the 
Jclaraoiir  of  distress  were  at  all  less  in  the  country  where  a  com- 
pulsory provision  has  a  fiill,  than  in  the  country  where  it  has  yet 
only  obtained  a  partial  operation.  But  it  were  desirable  to  know 
in  how  far,  alhired  by  the  promise  of  their  own  institutions,  the 
weavers  of  England  were  kept  together  at  their  work,  instead  df 
going  off  by  those  outlets  which,  in  times  of  fluctuation  and  dis- 
tress, enable  the  people  of  every  country,  in  a  certain  degree^  te 
fihift  their  wonted  employments. 

And  here  we  may  state  an  inequalltj  between  Scotch  and 
English  <^eratives,  to  which  many  of  our  Southern  neighbours 
may  never  perhaps  have  adverted.     Should  the   Poorrrates  of 
England  reduce  the  nominal  price  of  weaving  there  to  five  -shil- 
lings a  week,  that  becomes  the  ri?^/ price  to  the  operative  ia 
Scodand.     This  at  least  holds  tr^e,  withont  any  qualification, 
in  as  far  as  the  Poor-rate  for  manufacturing  workmen  is  con- 
tributed, not  by  the  capitalists  who  employ  them,  but  bj  other 
•capitalists,    or  by  the  landed   interest  of  the  country.     The 
manufactures   of  Glasgow   mtist   be   undersold    by   those  of 
Manchester,    if  the  lattter    can  hire   their   workmen    with   a 
"bounty    upon   their  worJc,    in   the   shape   of   a   legal   provi- 
sion.;   and,  to  put  the   capitalists  in  both  places  on  <i  foot- 
ing, the  whole  hardship   of  the  difference  must  fall  on   the 
weavers  whom  they  employ.     To  obtain  an  equalization,  there 
are   only  two  methods^    either  to   extend  the   Poor-rate  to 
Scotland,  or  to  abolish  that  part  of  the  English  practice,  by 
which  the  fund  is  made  applicable  to  a  defect  of  work,  or  to 
a  defect  of  wages.     We  are  quite  satisfied,  that  the  effect  of 
the  former  method   would  be,  to  sink  the  whole  profession, 
as  by  a  death-warrant,  into  a  state  of  helpless  and  incurable 
degradation — and  that  the  effect  of  the  latter  method  would 
be,  to  raise  the  price  of  Weaving  to   the  rate  of  allowance 
that  \%  now  made  up  of  its  present  nominal  price,  and  of  the 
supplemental  charity  which  goes  to  the  English  operative.     It 
would  ultimately  work  out  a  great  and  a  glorious  emancipation 
for  the  weavers  of  England;  and,  to  Scotland,  it  would  come 
with  all  the  force  and  charm  of  an  immediate  deliverance.     And^ 
placed  as  we  are,  in  the  pestilent  neighbourhood  of  our  sister 
country,  we  would  plead  for  this  partial  abolition  of  her  whole 
charitable  system,  as  the  prelude  to  a  gradual  and  entire  abo- 
lition;  so  that  this  worthless  and  pernicious  nuisance  wjbiich  h&f 
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mistaken  policy  has  entailed  upon  our  empire,  mayi  in  time,  be 
utterly  swept  away. 

There  is  another,  and  certainly  a  better,  way  of  meeting 
this  distress.     Instead  of  supplying  the  deficient  wages  of  th^ 
operatives  in  their  employment,  take  so  many  of  them  away 
from  their  employment.     Provide  other  work  for  them,  wher^ 
they  may  have  a  somewhat,  better  remuneratipn  than  they  have 
at  their  own  work.     In  this  way  you  will  disengage  so  many, 
for  a  season,  from  a  line  of  industry  that  is  already  overdone, 
and  perhaps  may  transfer  a  number  of  weavers  permanently 
to  other  employments.     Thus   may  the  supply  of  goods  be 
reduced  beneath  the  consumption,   and  the  market,  relieved 
of  its  superabundant  stock,   return  to  natural  prices,  and  ^ 
fair  remuneration  for  the  operative.     This,  certainly,  is  a  far 
more  legitimate  object  for  a  public  subscription,  than  the  for- 
mer; and  the  only  liazard  is,  that  after  it  is  once  started,  and  is 
obtruded  on  the  view  of  the  workmen  as  a  likely  expedient  for 
their  deliverance,  it  may  not  be  supported  with  enough  of  vigour 
and  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  benevolent.     For,  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference between  bad  wages  and  better,  is  not  nearly  so  expensive 
as  to  pay  the  better  wages  altogether ; — And  it  is  this  which 
tempts  the  charitable  to  the  first  method  of  supplying,  rather  than 
to  the  second  method  of  withdrawing ;  and,  even  when  the  second 
method  is  entered  upon  by  any  public  or  combined  movement, 
it  is  scarcely  ever  done  in  such  a  style  of  magnitude  as  to  work 
.  any  sensible  effect.     There  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  certain  frac- 
tion withdrawn ;  but  probably  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
number  that  would  need  to  be  withdrawn,   or  of  the   num- 
ber that  would  withdraw  themselves,  if  left  to  prosecute  their 
own  expedients,  without  any  delusive  influence  being  set  up 
to  deceive  iand   to  detain    them    in    their  present  situation. 
Government,  for  example,  has  held  out  the  resource  of  emi- 
gration.    But  this  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  unless  they  were 
in  a  condition  to  prosecute  the  enterprise  on  so  great  a  scale  as 
to  work  a  national  effect.     Otherwise,  they  have  only  diverted 
individuals  from  their  own  measures  for  emigration,  and  in  fact 
have  lessened  the  relief  of  this  expedient  to  the  whole  coun- 
try— for  many  have  trusted  in  this  way  to  facilities  which  have 
not  been  realized.     The  city  of  Glasgow,  in  like  manner,  em- 
ploys a  few  hundred  operative  weavers  at  a  public  work,  the 
expense  of  which  is  in  part  defrayed  by  a  public  subscription, 
But,  by  this  very  measure,  she  has  detained  within  her  terri- 
tory many  more  operatives  than  she  employs.     ISlie  has  hel4 
put  a  prospect  of  employment  at  home  which  she  has  not  been 
f^\^  to  realize ;  and  has  so  slackened  the  emigration  to  Ireland 
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and  other  parts  of  the  country,  that  we  have  at  this  moment 
more  occupied  looms  in  coneequence  of  the  public  work  thus 
provided,  than  we  would  have  had  without  It.  When  the 
transference  was  left  to  itself,  we  find  that  thero  was  an  a- 
bandonment  of  looms  to  the  extent  of  three  thousand  and  up* 
wards.*  The  whole  public  work  takes  up  scarcely  as  many 
hundreds.  But  the  name  and  the  expectation  of  it  detained  a 
great  many  more ;  of  whom,  a  few  were  admitted  to  the  privi- 
lege of  this  extra  employment,  and  the  rest  were  obliged  to  hang 
on  under  the  chance  either  of  an  enlargement  or  a  vacancy. 
So  that  all  which  has  been  publicly  done  in  this  way,  is  rather  an 
kpology  for  a  good  thing,  than  the  good  thing  itself.  It  was 
great,  perhaps,  in  referenco^to  the  sums  contributed  by  several 
individuals;  but  4]uite  of  Lilliputian  dimensions  in  reference 
to  the  evil  to  be  combated.  Aiul  it  were  well  that  all  corpora- 
tions^ and  more  especially  Government,  die  greatest  corporation 
in  our  land,  were  more  aware  of  the  insignificance  of  all  tliat 
they  have  done,  and,  perhaps,  of  all  that  they  can  do,  to  mo- 
derate the  evils  of  a  ^eranged  and  distempered  commerce. 

But  the  same  powerlessness  of  effort  cannot  be  charged  on 
the  benevolence  of  wealthy  and  enlightened  individuals.  Go- 
Ternment  is  one,  and  city  corporations  dre  few ;  but  rich  indi- 
viduals are  many :  and,  were  a  wise  direction  given  to  their 
'Charity,  there  is  no  doubt  of  a  great  and  valuable  result  coming 
out  of  it.  The  efforts  of  landholders  and  country  gentlemen 
to  procure  extra  work  for  our  weavers,  have  civated  >a  most 
important  and  salutai*y  diversion  in  our  pi*esent  emergcQcies. 
A  list  of  all  the  individuals  v/ho  have  thus  signalized  them- 
selves, would  furnish  a  most  gratifying  record  of  the  kind  sym- 
pathy that  isix)  be  found,  in  our  day,  under  the  guidance  of  wis- 
dom and  just  discernment.  The  names  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  Lords  Belhaven  and  Douglas,  in  Lanarkshire,  and  of 
Mr  Maxwell  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  liave  a  fareraoat  place 
in  tliLs  liistory  of  pure  and  honourable  patriotism. 

Bat  there  is  yet  another  and  a  iar  more  excellent  way— 
not  to  be  attained,  certainly,  but  by  a  change  of  habit  among 
the  workmen  themselves — ^j'et  such  a  change  as  may  be  great- 
ly promoted  by  those  whose  condition  or-  cliaracttr  gives  them 
influence  in  society.  We  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
main  use  of  a  Savings  Bank  was,  not  to  elevate  labourers  into  the 
dass  of  capitalists,  but  to  equalize  and  improve  their  condition  as 
labourers.     We  should  like  them  to  have  each  a  small  /capital, 


'  ♦  It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  though  upwards  of  5000  looms 
;Were  found  unoccupied,  yet  nearly  2000  out  of  the  w4)ole  18,00Q 
wx)uld,  upon  an  average,  be  unoccupied  even  in  .ordinary  time^. 
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not  wherewith  to  become  manufacturers,  but  wherewith  to  con<- 
trol  manufacturers.  It  is  in  this  way  (and  we  can  see  no  other) 
that  they  will  be  enabled  to  weather  all  the  fluctuations  to  which 
trade  i$  liable.  }t  is  the  cruel  necesisity  of  overworking  which 
feeds  the  mischief  of  superabundant  stock,  and  which  renders 
.  so  very  large  a  transference  of  hands  necessary  ere  the  market 
can  be  relieved  of  the  load  under  which  it  groans  and  languishes. 
Now,  this  is  a  necessity  that  can  only  be  felt  by  men  on  the  brink 
of  starvation,  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  have  scarcely 
more  than  the  day's  earnings  for  th^  subsistence  of  the  day.  Let 
these  men  only  be  enabled,  on  the  produce  of  former  accumula- 
tions, to  live  through  a  season  of  depression  while  they  work  mor, 
derately,  or,  if  any  of  them  should  so  choose  it,  while  they  do  not 
work  at  all, — and  they  would  not  only  lighten  such  a  period  of  itsi 
wretchedness,  but  they  would  inconceivably  shorten  its  duration. 
The  overplus  of  manufactured  goods,  which  is  the  cause  of 
miserable  wages,  would  soon  clear  away  under  that  restriction  of 
work  which  would  naturally  follow  on  the  part  of  men  who  did  not 
choose,  because  they  did  not  need,  to  work  for  miserable  wages. 
What  is  now  a  protracted  season  of  suffering  and  discontent  to 
tlie  lower  orders,  would,  in  these  circumstances,  become  to 
them  a  short  but  brilliant  career  of  holiday  enjoyment*  The 
r^ort  of  a  heavy  downfal  of  wages,  instead  of  sounding  like  ^ 
knell  of  despair  in  their  ears,  would  be  their  signal  for  rising 
up  to  play.  We  have  heard,  that  there  does  not  exist  in  our 
empire  a  more  intellectual  and  accomplished  order  of  workmen 
than  the  weavers  of  Paisley.  It  was  their  habit,  we  understand^ 
to  abandon  their  looms  throughout  the  half  or  nearly  the  whole 
of  each  Saturday,  and  to  spend  this  time  in  gardening,  or  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  country  walk.  It  is  true,  that  such  time 
inight  sometimes  be  viciously  spent ;  but  still  we  should  rejoice  in 
sucn  a  degree  of  sufficiency  among  our  operatives,  as  tnat  they 
could  afford  a  lawful  day  of  every  week  for  their  amusement,  and 
still  more,  that  they  could  affora  whole  months  of  relaxed  and 
diminished  industry,  when  industry  was  underpaid.  This  is  the 
dignified  posture  which  they  might  attain ;  but  only  after  the 
return  of  better  times,  and  through  the  medium  of  their  own  so-* 
ber  and  determined  economy.  £yery  shilling  laid  up  in  store, 
and  kept  in  reserve  for  the  evil  day,  would  strengthen  the  bar- 
rier dgainst  such  a  visitation  of  mstress  and  difficulty  as  that 
from  which  we  are  yet  scarcely  emerging.  The  very  habits  too^ 
which  helped  them  to  accumulate  in  the  season  of  well  paid 
work,  would  form  our  best  guarantee  against  the  vicious  or  im-* 
xaorsl  abuse  of  tliis  accumulation,  in  me  season  either  of  en- 
tire or  comparative  inactivity.  We  would  expect  an  increase 
of  reading,  and  the  growth  oi  literary  cultivation^  and  the  stead; 
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advartcement  of  virtuous  and  religious  habits, — and,  altogether, 
a  greater  weight  of  character  and  influence  among  the  labouring 
classes,  as  the  permanent  results  of  such  a  system.  Instead  of 
being  the  victims  of  every  adverse  movement  in  trade,  they 
would  become  its  most  effective  regulators.     ' 

This  is  the  eminence  that  the  labourers  of  our  nation  are  fully 
capable  both  of  reaching  and  of  maintaining.  But  it  is  neither 
the  Poor-rate  of  England,  nor  the  Law  of  Parochial  Aid  in  Scot- 
land, that  will  help  them  on  to  it.  These  have  only  deceived 
them  away  from  the  path  which  leads  to  independence ;  and,  a- 
mid  all  the  complaints  which  have  been  raised  against  the  sysr 
tem  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  our  poor,  because  underpaid  operatives,  are 
the  principal  sufferei's  by  it.  Every  other  class  in  society  has  its 
compensation.  It  is  paid  back  again  to  the  manufacturer  in  the 
9hape  of  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  his  workmen,  and  to  die 
landholder  by  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  all  manufactured  articles* 
It  is  only  the  operative  himself,  who  appears  to  be  pensioned  by  it> 
that  is  really  impoverished.  It  has  deadened  all  those  incitements 
to  accumulation  which  would  hare  raised  him  and  his  fellow-la- 
bourers to  a  footing  of  permanent  security  in  the  State — Andj^ 
not  till  their  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  whole  mischief  and 
cruelty  of  this  delusion— not  till  they  see  where  it  is  that  their 
most  powerful  and  malignant  enemy  is  lying  in  ambush — not  till 
they  have  learned  that,  under  the  guise  of  charity,  there  has 
been  an  influence  at  work  for  many  years,  which  has  arrested 
the  march  of  the  lower  orders  to  the  elevation  that  naturally  and 
rightfully  belongs  to  them,  and  till  they  come  to  understand 
that  it  is  by  their  own  exertion  and  self-denial  alone  that  they 
can  win  their  way  to  it — not,  in  short,  till  the  popular  cry  is 
for  the  abolition,  rather  than  the  extension  of  pauperism,  will 
our  labouring  classes  have  attained  their  full  share  of  comfort 
and  importance  in  the  commonwealth. 


Art.  VI.  An  Appeal  from  the  Judgments  of  Great  Britain 
respecting  the  United  States  of  America,  Part  First.  Con* 
taining  an  Historical  Outline  of  their  Merits  and  Wrongs  as 
ColonieSy  and  Strictures  on  the  Calwnnies  of  British  WriterSm 
By  Robert  Walsh,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  505.  Philadelphiai 
and  London,  1819. 

ONE  great  staple  of  this  book  is  a  vehement,  and,  we  really 
think,  an  unjust  attack  on  the  principles  of  this  JoumaL 
Vet  we  take  part,  on  the  whole,  with  the  author  :~and  heartily 
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wish  him  success  in  the  great  object  of  vindicating  his  countrv 
from  unmerited  aspersions,  and  trying  to  make  us,  in  £nglan(i, 
ashamed  of  the  vices  and  defects  which  he  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  point  out  in  our  national  character  and  institutions.  In  this 
part  of  his  design  we  cordially  concur — and  shall  at  all  times  be 
glad  to  cooperate.  But  there  is  another  part  of  it,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  say  a  principal  and  avowed  part,  of  which  we  cannot 
speak  in  terms  of  too  strong  regret  and  reprobation— ^and  that  is, 
adesign  to  excite  and  propagate  among  his  countrymen,  a  gene- 
ral animosity  to  the  British  name,  by  way  of  counteracting,  or 
rather  revenging,  the  animosity  which  he  very  erronaDUsly  sup«- 
|)oses  to  be  generally  entertained  by  the  English  against  them. 

That  this  is,  in  itself  and  under  any  circumstances,  an  unwor* 
ihy,  an  unwise,  and  even  a  criminal  object,  we  think  we  could 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr  W.  himself,  and  all  his 
reasonable  adherents ;  but  it  is  better,,  perhaps,  to  endeavour, 
in  the  first  pla^e,  to  correct  the  misapprehensions,  and  dispel 
the  delusions  in  which  thi^  dispclisition  nas  its  foundation,  and,  at 
all  Events,  to  set  them  the  example  of  perfect  gpod  humour  and 
fairness,  in  a  discus^on  where  the' parties  perhaps  will  never  be 
entirely  agreed ;  and  where  those  who  are  iiow  to  be  heard  have 
the  strongest  conviction  of  being  injuriously  misrepresented. 
If  we  felt  any  soreness,  indeed,  on  the  score  of  this  author's 
imputations,  or  had  any  desire  to  lessen  t;he  just  effect  of  his  re- 
presentations, it  would  have  been  -enough  for  us,  we  believe^  to 
have  let  them  alone.  For,  without  some  such  help  as  ours, 
the  work  really  does  not  seem  calculated  to  make  any  great  im- 
pression in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  It  is  not  only,  as  the  au- 
thor has  candidly  observed  of  it,  a  very  ^  clumsy  book, '  heavily 
written  .and  abominably  printed, — but  the  only  material  part  of  it 
-—the  only  part  about  whwih  any  body  can  now  be  supposed  to 
fcare  very  much,  either  here  or  in  America — is  pverl'aid  and 
buried  under  a  huge  mass  of  historical  compilajtion,  which  would 
have  little  chance  of  attracting  readers  at  the  present  moment, 
even  if  much  better  digested  than  it  is  in  the  volume  before  us. 

The^ substantial  qxiestion  is,  what  has  been  the  true  character 
|ind  condition  of  the  United  States  since  they  became  an  inde- 
pendent nation, — and  what  is  likely  to  be  their  condition  in  fu- 
ture ?  And  to  elucidate  this  question,  the  learned  author  has 
thought  fit  to  premise  about  200  very  close  printed  pages,  upon 
their  merits  as  colonies,  and  the  harsh  treatment  they  then  re- 
ceived from  the  mother  country  !  Of  this  large  historical  sketch, 
ive  cannot  say  either  that  it  is  very  correctly  drawn,  or  veiy 
faithfully  coloured.  ^It  presents  us  with  no  connected  narra- 
jtive,  or  interesting  deduction  of  events — but  is,  in  truth,  a  nner? 
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heap  of  indigested  quotations  from  common  books,  of  good  and 
of  bad  authority — ^inartificialiy  cemented  together  by  a  loose  and 
angry  commentary.     We  are  not  aware,  indeed,  that  there  are 
in  this  part  of  the  work  either  any  new  statements,  or  any  new 
views  or  opinions ;  the  facts  being  mostly  taken  from  Chalmers's 
Annals,  and  Burke's  European  Settlements ;  and  the  authorities 
for  the  good-conduct  and  ill  treatment  of  the  colonies,  being  chief- 
ly the  parliamentary  Debates  and  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy. 
^ — But,  in  good  truth,  these  historical  recollections  will  go  but  a 
little  way  in  determining  that  great  practical  and  most  important; 
question,  which  it  is  Mr  W.'s  intention,  as  well  as  ours,  to  dis- 
cuss— What  are,  and  what  ought  to  be,  the  Dispositions  of 
England  and  America  towards  each  other? — And  the  general 
facts  as  to  the  origin  and  colonial  history  of  the  latter,  in  so  iar 
as  they  bear  upon  this  question,  really  do  not  admit  of  much 
dispu^3•     The  most  important  of  their  settlements  were  unques* 
tionably  founded  by  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — ^ 
who,  though  somewhat  precise  and  puritanical,  were,  in  the 
jnain,  a  sturdy  and  sagacious  race  of  people,  not  readily  to  be 
jcajoled  out  of  the  blessings  they  had  sought  through  so  many 
sacrifices,  and  ready  at  all  time^  manfully  and  resolutely  to  asn- 
sert  them  against  all  invaders.     As  to  the   mother   country, 
^gain,  widiout  claiming  for  her  any  romantic  tenderness  or  gc* 
nerosity  towards  those  hardy  offsets,  we  think  we  may  say,  that 
she  oppressed  and  domineered  over  them  much  less  than  any 
other  modern  nation  has  done  over  such  settlements — tliat  she 
allowed  them,  for  the  most  part,  liberal  charters  and  const! tu- 
tions,  and  was  kind  enough  to  leave  them  very  much  to  them- 
selves ; — ^and  although  she  did  manifest,  now  and  then,  a  dispo 
^ition  to  encroach  on  their  privileges,  their  rights  were,  on  the 
whole,  very  tolerably  respected — so  that  they  grew  up  to  a 
state  of  prosperity,  and  a  familiarity  with  freedom,  in  all  its  di- 
visions, which  was  not  only  without  parallel  in  any  similar 
establishment,  but  probably  could  not  haye  been  attained  had 
they  been  earlier  left  to  their  own  guidance  and  protection. 
This  is  all  that  we  ask  for  England,  on  a  review  of  her  colonial 
policy,  and  her  conduct  before  the  war;  and  this,  we  think,  no 
candid  and  well-infojmed  person  can  reasonably  refuse  her. 

As  to  the  war  itself,  the  motives  in  which  it  originated,  and  th^ 
spirit  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  it  cannot  now  be  necessary  to 
say  any  thing — or,  at  least,  when  we  say  that  having  once  been 
begun,  we  think  that  it  terminated  as  the  friends  of  Justice  and 
.Liberty  must  have  wished  it  to  terminate,  we  conceive  that  Mr 
W.  can  require  no  other  explanation.  That  this  result,  howr 
;#ver^  sho}ild  have  left  ^  soreness  upon  both  sides,  and  ^ped^ 
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ieMy  on  that  which  had  not  been  soothed  by  success,  is  what  all 
men  must  have  expected.  But,  upon  the  whole,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve, that  this  was  far  slighter  and  less  durable  than  has  gene- 
rally been  imagined ;  and  was  likely  very  speedily  to  have  been 
entirely  effaced  by  those  ancient  recollections  of  kindness  and 
kindred  which  could  riot  fail  to  recur,  and  by  that  still  more 
powerful  feeling,  to  which  every  day  was  likely  to  add  strength,  of 
their  common  interests  as  Jree  and  as  commercial  countries,  and 
of  the  substantial  conformity  of  their  naticmal  character,  and  of 
their  sentiments,  upon  most  topics  of  public  and  of  private  right 
The  healing  operation,  however,  of  these  causes  was  unfortunately 
thwarted  and  retarded  by  the  heats  that  rose  ftut  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  new  interests  and  n«w  relations  which  it  ap- 
peared for  a  time  to  create : — And  the  hostilities  in  which  we 
were  at  last  involved  with  America  herself — ^though  the  opi- 
nions of  her  people,  as  well  as  our  own,  were  deeply  cTivided 
upon  both  questions — served  still  further  to  embitter  the  gene- 
ral feeling,  and  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  animosities  that 
should  not  have  been  so  long  remembered,  ^t  last  came  peace 
— and  the  spirit,  but  not  the  prosperity  of  peace ;  and  the  dis- 
tresses and  commercial  embarrassments  of  both  countries  threw 
both  into  bad  humour,  and  unfortunately  hurried  both  into  a 
system  of  jealous  and  illiberal  policy,  by  which  that  bad  hu- 
mour was  aggravated,  and  received  an  unfortunate  direction. 

In  this  exasperated  state  of  the  national  temper,  and,  we  do 
think,  too  much  under  its  influence^  Mr  Walsh  has  thought 
himself  called  upon  to  vindicate  his  country  from  the  aspersions 
of  English  writers ;  and  after  arraigning  them,  generally,  of 
the  most  incredible  ignorance,  and  atrocious  malignity,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  state,  that  the  EnraBURGH  and  Quarterly  Reviews, 
in  particular,  have  been  incessantly  labouring  to  traduce  the  cha- 
racter of  America,  and  have  lately  broken  out  into  such  *  ex- 
cesses of  obloquy, '  as  can  no  longer  be  endured ;  and,  in  particu- 
lar, that  the  prospect  of  a  large  emigration  to  the  United  States 
has  thrown  us  all  into  such  *  paroxysms  of  spite  and  jealousy,  * 
that  we  have  engaged  in  a  scheme  of  systematic  defamation  that 
jSets  truth  and  consistency  alike  at  defiance.  To  counteract  this 
pefarious  scheme,  Mr  W.  has  taken  the  field — not  so  much  to 
refute  or  to  retort — ^not  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  our  er- 
rors, or  exposing  our  unfairness,  but,  rather,  if  we  understand 
|iim  aright,  of  retaliating  on  us  the  abuse  we  have  been  so  long 
pouring  on  others.  In  his  preface,  ac^r  Singly,  he  fairly  a* 
yows  it  to  be  his  intention  to  act  on  the  offensive — to  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  quarters,  and  to  make  reprisals  upon  the 
|ipnour  and  character  of  England^  in  revenge  for  the  insi}l|| 
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which,  he  will  have  it,  her  writers  have  heaped  on  his  country. 
He  therefore  proposes  to  point  out  *  the  sores  and  blotches  of 
the  British  nation  *  to  the  scorn  and  detestation  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  having  assumed,  that  it  is  ^  the  intention  of  Great 

*  Britain  to  educate  her  youth  in  sentiments  of  the  most  ran- 

*  corous  hostility  to  America, '  he  assures  us,  that  this  design 
'  will  and  must  be  met  with  corresponding  sentiments  on  his  sido 

*  of  the  water* ' 

Now,  though  we  clannot  applaud  the  generosity,  or  even 
the  humanity  of  these  sentiments — though  we  think  that  the 
American  goveniment  and  people,  if  at  all  deserving  of  the 
eulogy  which  Mr  W.  has  here  bestowed  upon  them,  might, 
like  Cromwell,  have  felt  themselves  too  strong  to  care  about 
paper  shot — and  though  we  cannot  but  feel,  that  a  more 
temperate  and  candid  tone  would  have  carried  more  weight, 
as  well  as  more  magnanimity  with  it,  we  must  yet  begin 
by  admitting,  that  America  has  cause  of  complaint; — and  that 
nothing  can  be  more  despicable  and  disgusting,  than  the  scur- 
rility with  which  she  has  been  assailed,  by  a  portion  of  the 
press  of  tliis  country — and  that,  disgraceful  as  these  publica- 
tions are,  they  speak  the  sense  of  a  powerful  and  active  party 
in  the  nation.  All  this,  and  more  than  this,  we  have  no 
wish,  and  no  intention,  to  deny.  But  we  do  wish  most  anxi- 
ously to  impress  upon  Mr  W.  and  his  adherents,  to  beware 
how  they  believe  that  this  party  speaks  the  sense  of  the  Bri- 
tish Nation — or  that  their  sentiments'  on  this,  or  on  many  o- 
ther  occasions,  are  in  any  degree  in  accordance  with  those  of 
the  body  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  a  great  majority  of  the  nation,  numerically  consider- 
ed, and  a  still  greater  majority  of  the  intelligent  and  enlightened 
persons  whose  influence  and  authority  cannot  fail  in  the  long- 
run  to  govern  her  councils,  would  disclaim  all  sympathy  with 
any  part  of  these  opinions ;  and  actually  look  on  the  miserable 
libels  in  question,  not  only  with  the  scorn  and  disgust  to  which 
Mr  W.  would  consign  them,  but  with  a  sense  or  shame  from 
which  his  situation  fortunately  exempts  him,  and  a  sorrow  and 
tegret  of  which  unfortunately  he  seems  too  little  susceptible. 

It  is  a  fact  which  can  require  no  proof,  even  in  America,  that 
there  is  a  party  in  this  country  not  friendly  to  political  liberty, 
and  decidedly  hostile  to  all  extension  of  popular  rights, — which, 
if  it  does  not  grudge  to  its  own  people  the  powers  and  privileges 
which  are  bestowed  on  them  by  the  Constitution,  is  at  least  for 
eonfinitig  their  exercise  within  the  narrowest  limits — which  think» 
the  peace  and  welUbeing  of  society  in  no  danger  from  anything, 
but  pppular  encroachments,  and  holds  the  only  safe  oi^  desirable 
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government  to  be  that  of  a  pretty  pure  nntl  unincumbered  Ma- 
narchy^  supported  by  a  vast  revenue  and  a  powerful  army,  and 
dbe3^€Kl  by  a  people  just  enlightened  enough  to  be  orderly  and 
industrious,  but  noway  curious  as  to  questions  of  right — and 
never  presuming  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  their  superiors. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  this  Party  dislikes  America,  and  is 
apt  enough  to  decry  and  insult  her*  Its  adherents  never  have 
forgiven  the  success  of  her  war  of  independence — the  loss  of  a 
nominal  sovereignty^  or  perhaps  of  a  real  power  of  vexing  and 
oppressing — her  supposed  rivalry  in  trade — and^  above  all,  the 
happiness  and  tranquillity  which  she  enjoys  under  a  republican 
form  of  go vern  men t.  Such  a  spectacl  e  of  democratical  prosperi- 
ty is  unspeakably  mortifying  to  their  high  monarchical  principles^ 
and  is  easily  imagined  to  be  dangerous  to  their  security.  Their 
frrst  wish,  and,  for  a  time,  their  darling  hope,  was,  that  the  in- 
fant States  would  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  be  thankful  to 
be  again  received  under  our  protection,  as  a  refuge  from  mill* 
tary  despotism*  Since  that  hope  was  lost,  it  would  have  satis- 
fled  them  to  find  that  their  republicJhn  institutions  had  made 
them  poor  and  turbulent  and  depraved-^incapable  of  civil  wis- 
dom, regardless  of  national  honour,  and  as  intractable  to  their 
own  elected  rulers  as  they  had  been  to  their  hereditary  sove- 
reign. To  those  who  were  capable  of  such  wishes  and  such  ex-' 
pcctations,  it  is  easy  to  conceive^  that  the  happiness  and  good 
order  of  the  United  States — the  wisdom  and  authority  of  their 
government — and  the  unparalleled  rapidity  of  their  progress  in 
wealth,  population  and  refinement,  must  nave  been  but  an  un- 
grateful spectacle ;  and  most  especially,  that  the  splendid  and 
steady  success  of  the  freest  and  most  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment that  ever  was  established  in  the  world,  must  have  struck 
the  most  lively  alarm  into  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  tvere  an- 
xious to  have  it  believed  that  the  People  could  never  interfere 
iti  politics  but  to  their  ruin,  and  that  the  smallest  addition  to 
the  democratical  influence,  recognised  in  the  theory  at  least  of 
the  British  Constitution,  must  lead  to  the  immediate  destruc- 
tion of  peace  and  property,  morality  and  religion. 

That  there  are  journals  in  this  country,  and  journals  too  of 
great  and  deserved  reputation  in  other  respects,  who  have  spo- 
ken the  language  of  the  party  we  have  now  described,  and  that 
in  a  tone  of  singular  intemperance  and  offence,  we  most  readily 
admit*  But  need  we  tell  Mr  W.  or  any  ordinarily  well  inform* 
^  individual  of  his  countrymen,  that  v^either  tnis  party  nor 
their  journalists  can  be  allowed  to  stand  for  the  People  of  Eng- 
laad  ? — that  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  among  that  people 
suoUier  and  a  far  more  numerous  party,  whose  sentiments  are 
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at  all  points  opposed  to  those  of  the  former,  and  who  are,  by 
Becessary  consequence,  friends  to  America,  and  to  all  that  Ame-' 
ricans  most  value  in  their  character  and  institutions  ? — who,  a9 
Englishmen,  are'  more  proud  to  have  great  and  glorious  nations 
descended  from  them,  than  to  have  discontented  colonies  useless-^ 
ly  subjected  to  their  caprice — who^  as  Freemen,  rejoice  to  see 
freedom  spreading  itself^  with  giant  footsteps,  over  the  fairest  re-i 
gions  of  the  earth,  and  nations  flourishing  exactly  in  proportion 
as  they  are  free — and  to  know  that  when  the  drivelling  advocates 
of  hierarchy  and  legitimacy  vent  their  paltry  sophistries  with 
some  shadow  of  plausibility  on  the  history  of  the  Old  Worlds 
they  can  turn  with  decisive  triumph,  to  the  unequivocal  exam- 
pie  of  the  New — aftd  demonstrate  the  unspeakable  advantages  of 
free  government,  by  the  unprecedented  pro^erity  of  America? 
Such  persons,  too,  can  be  as  little  suspected  of  entertaining  any 
jealousy  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Americans  as  of 
their  political  freedom  ,•  since  it  requires  but  a  very  moderate 
share  of  understanding  to  see,  that  the  advantages  of  trade  must 
always  be  mutual  and  reciprocal — that  one  great  trading  coun- 
try is  of  necessity  the  best  customer  to  another — and  tliat  the 
trade  of  America,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  raw 
produce  and  the  importation  of  manufactured  commodities,  is^ 
of  all  others,  the  most  beneficial  to  a  country  like  England. 

That  such  sentiments  were  naturally  to  be  expected  in  a  country 
circumstanced  like  England,  no  thinking  man  will  deny.  But  mx 
Walsh  has  been  himself  among  us,  and  was,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, no  idle  or  incurious  observer  of  our  men  and  cities ;  and  we 
appeal  with  confidence  to  him,  whether  these  were  not  the  pre- 
vwling  sentiments  among  the  intelligent  and  well  educated  of  eve- 
ry degree  !  If  he  thinks  as  we  do,  as  to  their  soundness  and  im- 
portance, he  must  also  believe  that  they  will  sooner  or  later  in- 
fluence the  conduct  even  of  our  Court  and  Cabinet.  But,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  opposite  sentiments 
are  confined  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain— though  now  placed  unfortunately  in  a  situation  to  exercise 
a  great  influence  in  her  councils — and  that  the  course  of  events^ 
as  well  as  the  force  of  reason,  is  every  day  bringing  them  mpre 
and  more  into  discredit.  Where  then,  we  would  ask,  is  the 
justice  or  the  policy  of  seeking  to  render  a  quarrel  National, 
when  the  cause  of  quarrel  is  only  with  an  inconsiderable  and 
declining  party  of  its  members? — and  why  labour  to  excite  ani- 
Ifnosity  against  a  whole  people,  the  majority  of  whom  must  be 
your  sincere  friends,  merely  because  some  prejudiced  or  inter- 
ested persons  among  them  have  disgusted  the  great  body  of 
their  own  countrymen,  by  the  senselessness  and  scurrility  of 
their  attacks  upon  yours  ?        .  .  . 
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The  Americans  are  extremely  mistaken,  if  tbey  sRippose 
that  they  are  the  only  persons  who  are  abused  by  the  party 
that  does  abuse  them.  They  have  merely  their  share,  along 
with  all  the  friends  and  the  advocates  of  Liberty  in  every 
part  of  the  worlds  The  Constitutionalists  of  France,  in* 
eluding  the  King  and  many  of  his  ministers^  meet  with  nd 
better  treatment; — and  those  who  hold  liberal  opinions  in  thi# 
country,  are  assailed  with  still  greater  acrimony  and  fierce* 
ness.  Let  Mr  Walsh  only  look  to  the  language  held  by  our 
ministerial  journals,  for  the- last  twelvemonth,  on  the  subjects 
of  Reform  and  Alarm — and  observe  in  what  way  not  only  th^i 
whole  class  of  reformers  and  conciliators,  but  the  names  and 
persons  of  such  men  as  Lords  Lansdowne,  Grey,  Fitzwilliamf 
and  Erskine,  Sir  James  Mackintosh^  and  Messrs  Brougham^ 
Lambton,  Tierney,  and  others,  are  dealt  with  by  these  national 
oracles, — and  hewill  be  satisfi'ed  that  his  countrymen  neither  stand 
alone  in  the  misfortune  of  which  he  complains  so  bitterly^  nor  are 
flubjected  to  it  in  very  bad  company.  We,  too,  he  may  proba- 
bly be  aware,  have  had  our  portion  of  the  abuse  which  he  seems 
to  think  reserved  for  America — and^  what  is  a  little  remarkable^ 
for  being  too  much  her  advocatCi  For  what  we  have  said  of 
her  present  power  and  future  greatness — her  wisdom  in  peace 
snd  her  valour  in  war-^and  of  all  the  invaluable  advantages  of 
her  representative  system — her  freedom  from  taxes,  sinecures, 
ftnd  standing  armies— we  have  been  sutgected  to  far  more  virulent 
attacks^than  any  of  which  he  now  complains  for  his  country-— 
and  that  from  the  same  party  scribblers,  with  whom  we  are  here^ 
somewhat  absurdly,  confounded  and  supposed  to  be  leagued* 
It.  is  really,  we  thmk,  some  little  presumpti<)n  of  our  fairness^* 
that  the  accusations  against  us  should  be  thus  contradictory-^ 
and  that  for  one  and  the  same  set  of  writings^  we  should  be 
denounced  by  the  ultra-royalists  of  England  as  little  better  than 
American  republicans,  and  by  the  ultra-^patriots  of  America,*  an 
the  jealous  defamers  of  her  Frejedom. 

This,  however,  is  of  very  little  consequence.  What  We  wish 
to  impress  on  Mr  W.  is,  tnat  they  who  traduce  the  largest  and. 
Iiblest  part  of  the  English  nation,  cannot  well  speak  the  sense  of 
that  nation- — and  that  their  offences  ought  not,  in  reason^  lo  be 
imputed  to  her.  If  there  be  any  reliance  on  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  the  friends  of  liberty  in  England  must  rejoice  in 
the  prosperity  of  America.     Every  selfish j  concurs  with  every 

Smerous  motive,  to  add  strength  to  this  sympathy ;  and  if  any 
ing  is  certain  in  our  late  internal  history,  it  is,  that  the  friends 
of  liberty  iare  rapidly  increasing  among  us; — partly  from  increased 
intelligence — ^partly  from  increased  suffering  and  impatienci 
partly  from  conviction,  prudence,  aiid  fean 
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Tbei e  is  anotbeF  consideration,  also  arising  from  the  aspect 
of  the  times  before  us,  which  should  go  far,  we  think,  at  the' 
present  moment,  to  strengthen  these  bonds  of  aiSnity.  It  is  im* 
possible  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  Old  World  without  seeing^ 
or  rather  feeling,  that  there  is  a  greater  and  more  momentous 
oentest  impending,  than  ever  before  agitated  human  society.  Iii 
Germany — ^in  Spain — in  France — in  Italy,  the  principles  of  Re- 
form and .  Liberty  are  visibly  arraying  themselves  for  a  final 
struggle  with  the  principles  of  Established  Abuse, — Legitimacy,' 
or  Tyranny,— or  whatever  else  it  is  called,  by  its  friends  or 
enemies.  Even  in  England,  the  more  modified  elements  of  the 
same  principles  are  stirring  and  heaving,  around,  above  and  be^ 
neath  us,  with,  unprecedented  agitation  and  terror ;  and  every 
thing  betokens  an  approaching  crisis  in  the  great  European, 
commonwealth,  by  the  result  of  which  the  future  character  of 
its  governments,  and  the  structure  and  condition  of  its  society^ 
will  in  all  probi^bility  be  determined.  The  ultimate  result,  or 
the  course  of  evenits  that  are  to  lead  to  it,  we  have  not  the  pre- 
sumption to  predict.  The  struggle  may  be  long  or  transitory— i 
sanguinary  or  bloodless ;  and  it  may  end  in  a  great  and  signal 
amelioration  of  all  existing  institutions,  or  in  the  establishment 
of  one  vast  federation  of  military  despots,  domineering  as  usual 
in  the  midst  of  sensuality,  barbarism,  and  gloom.  The  issues 
of  all  tliese  thinojs  are  in  the  hand  of  Providence  and  the 
womb  of  time ;  and  no  human  eye  can  yet  foresee  the  fashiort 
of  their  accomplishment.  But  great  changes  are  evidently  pre-^ 
paring;  and  in  fifty  years — most  probably  in  afar  shorter  tim^ 
— some  material  alterations  must  have  taken  place  in  most  of  th^ 
established  governments  of  Europe,  and  the  rights  of  the  Eu-^ 
ropean  nations  been  established  on  a  surer  and  more  durable 
basis.  Half  a  century  cannot  pass  away  in  growing  discontentsi 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  growing  fears  and  precaution? 
on  that  of  their  rulers.  Their  pretensions  must  at  last  be  put 
in  issue ;  and  abide  the  settlement  of  force,  or  fear  or  reason. 

Looking  back  to  what  has  already  happened  in  the  world,  both 
recently  and  in  antient  times,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
cause  of  Liberty  will  be  ultimately  triumphant.  But  through 
what  trials  and  suiFerings — what  martyrdoms  and  pet*secutions^ 
it  is  doomed  to  work  out  its  triumph — ;we  profess  ourselves  to- 
tally unable  to  conjecture.  The  disunion  of  the  lolver  and  the 
higher  classes,  which  was  gradually  disappearing  with  the  in- 
creasing intelligence  of  the  former,  but  has  lately  been  renewed 
by  circumstances  which  we  cannot  now  stop  to  exammcj  leads, 
we  must  confess,  to  gloomy  auguries  as  to  the  character  of  xhU 
contest ;  and  fills  us  with  apprehensions,  that  it  may  neitbti^ 
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be  peaceful  nor  brief.  But  in  this,  and  in  every  other  respect^ 
we  conceive  that  much  will  depend  on  the  part  Uiat  is  taken  by 
America ;  and  on  the  dispositions  v^hich  ^he  may  have  cultivat- 
ed towards  the  different  pafCieis  C6n6emed;  Her  great  and 
growing  wealth  and  popiilati(m-»— Jier  niii^ef^al  Commercial  i^ 
lations — her  own  impregnable  security-— stnd  lief  ri^motenesd 
from  the  scene  of  di^ssensi^n — mtiSt  give  her  prbdigtotis  power 
and  influence  in  such  k  crisis,  either  as  sL  mediator  oi^  umpire^ 
or,  if  she  take  a  paiN;,  as  an  a^iliary  ahd  ally.  That  she  must 
wish  well  to  the  cause  df  Freedom,  it  wotrld  be  indecent  ta 
doubt— ^and  that  she  sbrould  take  an  active  part  gainst  it,  id 
a  thhig  not  even  to  be  imagined : — But  sh^  may  ^tuiid  alooi^' 
a  cold  and  disdainful  sq^ectator  t  and,  counterfeiting  a  prtident 
indifference  to  scenes  that  neither  can  nor  ought  t!o  be  in- 
different to  her,  mar  $ee,  uimiov^d,'  the  prolongation  of  a  la-J 
inentable  contest,  which  her  ititerferehcfe  might  either  have  pre-^ 
vented/  or  brought  to  a  speedy  terminadon.  And  this  course 
she  will  most  probably  follow,-  if  she  allows  herself  to  conceivcf 
antipathies  to  nations  for  the  &ults  of  a  fevf  calumiiiotis  indi-* 
viduals :  And  especially  ii^  upon  ffrotnds  so  trivia),  she  should 
nourish  such  an  animosity  towards  England,  as  to  feel  a  repug- 
nance to  make  common  cainse  with  her,  even  hi  behalf  of  their 
common  inheritance  of  freedom. 

Assuredly,  there  is  yet  no  other  country  in  Eofope  whete 
the  principles  of  liberty,  and  the  rij^ts  fmd  duties  of  nations,' 
are  so  well  understood  as  with  us — or  in  which  so  great  at 
number  of  men,  qualified  to  write,  speak,  and  act  with  au- 
tliority,  are  at  all  times  ready  to  take  a  reasonable,  liberal, 
and  practical  view  of  those  principles  and  dudes.  The  Go-< 
vernm«it,  indeed^  has  not  always  been  either  wise  or  gene-^ 
rous,  to  its  own  or  to  other  countries  j — ^bwt  it  ha«  pkrtaken,- 
or  at  least  has  been  controlletl  by  the  g^e^af  ^pitit  6f  free- 
dom }  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  dsiying,  that  the  Free  Con- 
stitution of  England. has  been  a  blessing  and  protection  to  thcf 
remotest  nations  of  Europefoi^  thetast  100  yei&ts*  Had  England 
not  been  free,*  the  worst  despotism  in  Europe?  must  have  been  for 
worse  than  it  is,  at  this  moment.  If  the  world  had  been  par- 
celled out  among  arbitrary  moi^archi^  they  would  have  rtm  a 
race  of  oppression,  and  encouraged  each  other  in  all  sorts  of 
abuses.  But  ihe  existence  of  one  powerfbl  and  flourishing  State, 
where  juster  maxims  were  admitted,  bai^r  shamed  them  out  of 
tlieir  worst  eoDrmitiei^  given  countenance  atid  encouragement  to 
the  claims  of  their  oppressed  sut^cts,  and  gradually  taught 
their  rulers  to  understand,  that  a  certain  measure  of  liberty  watf 
Qot  only  compatible  with  national  greatness  and  sj^lendour^.  but 
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t3<iisential  to  its  support.     In  the  days  of  .Queen  Elizabeth,  Eng- 
land was  the  champion  and  asylum  of  Religious  freedom-r-iil 
those  of  King  William^  of  National  independence;  ,  If  a  less 
generous  spirit  ba^.  pre  vailed,  in  her  Cabinet  since  t)ie  settled 
predominante  of  Tory  principles  in  her  .councils^  stillj  the  ef- 
fects of  het  Parliamentary  Oppositidp— ^the  artillery  of  her  fre^ 
Press— ^thie  voiee^.  in  shorty  of  her  People,  which  JSIr  W.  haiJ- 
so  strangely  mistaken,  have  not  been  without  their  effeicts ; — and^ 
though  some  flagrant  acts  of  injustice  have  stained  her  i:eceu 
ennais,  we  still  venture  to  .hope,  that  ihe  dread  of  the  British 
Public  is  felt  as  fsir  as  Petersburgh  ^nd  Vienna;  and  would 
fain  indulge  ourselves  with  the  belief,  that  it  may  yet  scare  some 
InipeVial  spoiler  from  a  part  of  his  prey,  and  lighten^  if  not 
breaks  the  chains  of  many  distant  captives. 
.    It  is  in  aid  of  this  decaying^  perhaps  efxpiring  influencef — it 
is  as  an  associate  or  successor  in  the  noble  office  of  patronizing 
and  protecting  general  liberty,  that  we  now  call  upon  America 
to  throw  from  her  the  memory  of  all  petty  differences  and  nicef 
pffences,  and  to  uqite  herself  cordially  with  the  liberal  and  en« 
lightened  pait  of  the  !&nglish  nation,  at  a  season  when  theii: 
jomt  efforts  will  in  ail  probability  be  little  enough  to  crown  th^ 
good  cause  with  success,   and  when  their  disunion  will  give 
dreadful  advantages  to  the  eneoiies  of  all  improvement  ^nd  r^* 
form.    The  example  qi  America  has  already  done  mu<^h  for  that 
cause ;  and  the  very  existence  of  such  a  country^ .  under  such  a 
government,  is  a  tower  of  strength^  and  ii  standard  of  encourage-* 
inent^  for  all  who  may  hereafter  hate  to  struggle  for  the  restpr« 
lotion  or  the  extension  of  their  rigfatSi     It  dip^il  within  what 
limits  popular  institutions  are  safe  and  practicable  j  and  what  a 
large  infusion  of  democracy  is  consistent  with  the  authority  of 
government,  &nd  the  good  order  of  society.     But  her  tJiflu'^ 
ence^  as  well  as  her  elcartfple^  will  be  wanted  in  the  crisis  which 
seems  to  be  approaching  :^— and  that  influence  must  be  paralyzed 
|ind  inoperative,  if  she  shall  think  it  a  duty  to  diviqe  herself 
from  England,  to  look  with  jealousy  upon  her  proc^eedings,  and 
to  judge  unfavourably  of  all  the  parties  she  contains;     We  da 
not  ask  her  to  think  well  of  that  party,  whether  in  power  or  oat 
b(  it,  which  has  dlwayd  insulted  and  reviled  ber^  because  she  is 
free  and  ind^pendetit  and  democratic  ai^d  prosperous: — but 
we  do  confidently. ky  datm  to  her  &vourable  opinion  for  that 
great  majority  of  the  natioii  that  have  always  beei>  opposed  to  (hto 
party— ^which  has  divided  with  her  the  honour  of  its  reproadiies^ 
and  is  bound,  by  every  coni^ideration  of  interest  aod  dutVr  con- 
sistency and  common  sense^  \/q  maintain  her  rigW  and  ber  re* 
putation^  and  to  proniote  and  proclaim  her  pi:osparity« 
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To  which  of  these  parties  we  belong,  and  to  which  our  pen 
has  been  devoted,  we  suppose  it  is^  unnecessary  for  us  to  an- 
nounce, even  in  America ; — and  therefore,  without  recapitujat- 
ing  any  part  of  what  has  just  been  said,  we  think  we  may  as- 
sume, in  the  outset,  that  the  charge  exhibited  against  us  by 
Mr  W.  is,  at  least,  and  on  its  face,  a  very  unlikely  and  improba- 
ble one — that  we  are  actuated  by  jealousy  and  spite  towards 
America,  and  have  joined  in  a  scheme  of  systematic  defamation, 
in  order  to  diffuse  among  our  countrymen  a  general  sentiment 
of  hostility  and  dislike  to  her  !  Grievous  as  tiiis  charge  is,  we 
should  scarcely  have  thought  it  necessary  to  reply  to  it,  had  not 
the  question  appeared  to  us  to  relate  to  something  of  far  higher 
importance  than  the  character  of  our  Journal,  or  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  an  imputation  on  the  principles  of  a  few  anonymous 
writers.  In  that  case,  we  should  have  left  the  matter,  as  all  the 
world  knows  we  have  uniformly  left  it  in  other  cases,  to  be  de-* 
termined  by  our  readers  upon  the  evidence  before  them.  But 
Mr  W.  has  been  pleased  to  do  us  the  honour  of  identifying  us 
with  the  great  Whig  party  of  this  country,  or,  rather,  of  consi- 
dering us  as  the  exponents  of  those  who. support  the  principles 
of  liberty — and  to  think  his  case  sufficiently  made  out  against 
the  Nation  at  large,  if  he  can  prove  that  both  the  Edinburgh 
and  the  Quarterly  Review  had  given  proof  of  deliberate  ma- 
lice and  shameful  unfairness  on  the  subject  of  America.  Now 
this,  it  must  be  admitted,  gives  the  question  a  magnitude  that 
would  not  otherwise  belong  to  it;  and  makes  what  might  in  it- 
self be  a  mere  personal  or  literary  altercation,  a  matter  of  na- 
tional moment  and  concernment.  If  a  sweeping  conviction  of 
mean  jealousy  and  rancorous  hostility  is  to  be  entered  up  a- 
gainst  the  whole  British  nation,  and  a  corresponding  spirit  to  be 
conjured  up  in  the  breast  of  America,  because  it  is  alleged  that 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  well  as  the  Quarterly,  has  given 
proof  of  such  dispositions, — then  it  becomes  a  question  of  no  mean 
or  ordinary  concernment,  to  determine  whether  this  charge  ha» 
been  justly  brought  against  that  unfortunate  Journal,  and  whe- 
ther its  accuser  has  made  out  enough  ta  entitle  him  to  a  verdict 
leading  to  such  consequences. 

It  will  be  understood,  that  we  deny  altogether  the  justice  of 
the  charge: — But  we  wish  distinctly  to  say  in  the  beginning, 
that  if  it  should  appear  to  any  one  that,  in  the  course  of  a  great 
deal  of  hasty  writing,  by  a  variety  of  hands,  in  the  course  of 
twenty  long  years,  some  rash  or  petulant  expressions  had  been 
admitted,  at  which  the  national  pride  of  our  Transatlantic  bre- 
thren might  be  justly  offended,  we  shall  most  certainly  feel  no 
anxiety  to  justify  these  expressions^ — nor  any  fear  that,  with  the 
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liberal  and  reasonable  part  of  the  nation  to  which  they  relate, 
our  avowal  of  regret  for  having  employed  them,  would  not  be 
received  as  a  sufficient  atonement.  £ven  in  private  life,  and 
without  the  provocation  of  public  controversy,  there  are  not 
•many  men  who,  in  half  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  do  not  say 
some  things  to  the  slight  or  disparagement  of  their  best  friends ; 
which,  if  all  *  set  in  a  note-book,  conned  and  got  bf  rote, '  it 
might  be  hard  to  answer : — and  yet,  among  people  of  any  sense 
or  temper,  such  things  never  break  any  squares — and  the  dispo- 
sitions are  judged  of  by  the  general  tenor  of  one's  life  and  con- 
duct, and  not  by  a  set  of  peevish  phrases,  curiously  culled  and 
selected  out  of  his  whole  conversation.  But  we  really  do  not 
think  tliat  we  shall  very  much  need  the  benefit  of  this  plain  con- 
sideration, and  shall  proceed  straightway  to  our  answer. 

The  sum  of  it  is  this — That,  in  point  of  fact,  we  have  spokeh 
far  more  good  of  America  than  ill — that  in  nine  instances  out 
of  ten,  whete  we  have  mentioned  her,  it  has  been  for  praise — 
and  that  in  almost  all  that  is  essential  or  of  serious  importance, 
we  have  spoken  nothing  but  good ; — while  our  censures  have  been 
wholly  confined  to  matters  of  inferior  note,  and  generally  ac- 
companied with  an  apology  for  their  existence,  and  a  prediction 

-of  their  speedy  disappearance. 

Whatever  we  have  written  seriously  and  with  earnestness  of 

'  America,  has  been  with  a  view  to  conciliate  towards  her  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  our  own  country;  and  we  have  scarcely 
named  her,  in  any  deliberate  manner,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  upon  our  readers  the  signal  prosperity  she  has  en- 
joyed— the  magical  rapidity  of  her  advances  in  wealth  and  po- 
pulation— and  the  extraordinary  power  and  greatness  to  which 
she  is  evidently  destined.  On  these  subjects  we  have  held  but 
one  language,  and  one  tenor  of  sentiment;  and  have  never  missh 
ed  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  our  views  on  our  readers^-and 
that  not  feebly,  coldly,  or  reluctantly,  but  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness and  energy  that  we  could  command ;  and  we  do  according- 
ly take  upon  us  to  say,  that  in  no  European  publication  bavo 

'those  views  been  urged  with  the  same  force  or  frequency,  or  re- 
sumed at  every  season,  and  under  every  change  of  eircumstanccs, 
with  such  steadiness  and  uniformity.  We  have  been  equally 
consistent  and  equally  explicit  in  pointing  out  the  advantages 

-which  that  country  has  derived  from  the  extent  of  her  elective 

•  system — ^the  lightness  of  her  public  burdens — ^the  freedom  of  her 
press" — and  the  independent  spirit  of  her  people.  The  praise  of 
the  Government  is  implied  in  the  praise  of  these  institutions ; 
but  we  have  not  omitted  upon  every  occasion  to  testify,  in  ex-^ 
press  tprrn^,  to  its  general  wisdom,  equity,  and  prudence.     Of 
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the  character  of  the  people  too,  in  all  its  more  seriotis  aspects^ 
we  have  spoken  with  the  same  undeviating  favour ;  and  have 
always  represented  them  as  brave,  enterprising,  acute,  indus? 
trious  ana  patriotic*  We  need  not  load  our  pages  with  quota- 
tions to  prove  the  accuracy  of  this  representation— our  whole 
work  is  mil  of  them ;  and  Mr  W.  himself  has  quoted  enough, 
both  in  the  outset  of  his  book  and  in  the  body  of  it,  to  satisfv 
even  such  as  may  take  their  information  from  him,  that  such 
have  always  been  our  opinions.  Mr  W.  indeed  seems  to  ima- 
gine, that  other  passages,  which  he  has  cited,  import  a  contradic- 
tion or  retractation  of  these;  and  that  we  are  thug  involved,  not 
only  in  the  guilt  of  malice,  but  the  awkwardness  of  inconsistency. 
Now  this,  as  we  take  it,  is  one  of  the  radical  and  almost  unac- 
countable errors  with  which  the  work  before  us  is  chargeable. 
There  is  no  such  retractation,  and  no  contradiction.  We  can 
of  course  do  no  more,  on  a  point  like  this,  than  make  a  distinct 
asseveration;  but,  after  having  perused  Mr  W.'s  book,  and 
with  a  pretty  correct  knowledge  of  the  Review,  we  do  say  disr 
tinctly,  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  either,  a  single  passage 
inconsistent,  or  at  all  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded.  We  have  never  spoken  but  in  one  way  of 
the  prosperity  and  future  greatness  of  America,  and  of  the  imr 
portance  of  cultivating  amicable  relations  with  her — never  but 
m  one  way  of  the  freedom,  cheapness,  and  general  wisdom  of 
her  government — ^never  but  in  one  way  of  the  bravery,  intel- 
ligence, activity,  and  patriotism  of  her  people.  The  points  on 
wnicb  Mr  W-  licenses  us  of  malice  and  unfairness,  all  relate, 
as  we  shall  see  immiodi^tely,  to  other  and  far  less  considerable 
Blatters.   "  ' 

Assuming,  then,  as  we  must  now  do,  that  upon  the  Subjects 
tfiat  have  been  specified,  our  testimony  has  been  eminently  and 
exclusively  favoprable  to  America,  and  that  we  have  never  ceas- 
ed earnestly  to  recomniend  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  her,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  possible  that  we 
diould  have  deserved  to  be  classed  among  the  chief  and  most 
inalign^t  of  he)*  calumniators,  or  accusea  of  a  design  to  excite 
hostility  to  her  in  the  bo^y  of  our  nation  ^  and  even  represent^ 
fd  as  making  reciprocal  hostility  a  point  of  duty  in  her,  by  the 
excesses  of  our  obloquy  ?  For  ourselves,  we  profess  to  neas 
little  able  to  answer  this  question,  as  the  most  ignorant  of  our 
readers ; — but  we  shall  lay  before  them  some  account  of  the 
j»roofs  on  which  Mr  W.  relies  for  our  condemnation;  and 
jpheerfully  submit  to  any  sentence  they  may  seem  to  justiR'* 
There  are  a  variety  of  Counts  in  our  inuictment ;  but,  in  so  far 
iu  we  faav€|  bejen  able  to  collect,  the  heads^  of  our  (pending  aiie 
OS  follp^s,     U/,  That  we  have  noticed,  with  uncharitable  auf) 
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undue  severity,  tlie  admitted  want  of  indigenous  literature  in 
America,  and  the  scarcity  of  men  of  genius;  ^d,  as  an  illustr^i- 
tion  of  that  charge,  That  we  have  laughed  too  ill-naturedly  at 
the  affectations  of  Joel  BarlaVs  Colvimbiad,  made  an  unfair  esti- 
mate of  the  merits  of  M^sfaaU's  History,  and  Adams's  Letters^ 
and  spoken  illiberally  of  .the  insignificance  of  certain  Americaa 
Philosophical  Transactions;  Sdly^  That  we  have  represented  the 
manners  of  the  fashionable  society  of  America  as  less  polished 
and  agreeable  ithan  those  of  Europe,-— the  low^  orders  as  imper- 
tinently inquisitive,  and  the  whole  as  too  vain  of  their  country ; 
4M,  and  finally,  That  we  have  reproaiched  theiQ  bi^rly  with 
their  negro  jslaverv. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  wboie,  and  certainly  they  are  the 
chief,  of  the  charges  against  us;  and,  before  saying  anvthing 
as  to  the  particulajr^  we  should  jU^  like  to.  ask,  whether,  if 
they  were  all  admitted  Ao  be  true,  they  would  a^ord  any  ,suf- 
cient  grounds,  especially  ^ben  set  by  ^he  $ide  of  the  &vour- 
able  representations  we  have  made  with  so  much  more  ear- 
nestness on  points  of  much  more  importance,  for  imputing  to 
.  their  authors,  and  to  the  ivhole  body  of  their  countrymen,  a 
systematic  design  to  make  America  odious  and  despicable  in  the 
jeyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  This  charge,  we  will  confess, 
appears  to  us  most  extravagant — and,  when  the  facts  already 
stated  are  taken  into  view,  a,Itogether  ridiculous*  Tboygh  we 
ore  the  friends  and  well-wishers  of  the  Americani»-rrthough  we 
think  favourably,  and  even  highly^  of  many  things  jn  thei,r  in- 
stitutions, government  and  character, — we  ^x^  not  their  stipen- 
diary Laureates  or  blind  adulators.;  and  mnsl  insist  on  our  right 
to  take  notice  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  their  er^rors  and  defects, 
with  the  same  freedom  which  we  use  to  our  own,  and  all  other 
nations.  It  has  already  been  shown,  dial  we  have  by  no  me^s 
confined  ourselves  to  this  privilege  o^  cens^ure;  and  .the  com- 
|)laint  seems  to  be,  that  jve  .should  have  used  it  at  all*  W^ 
really  do  not  understand  this,  We  have  spokeu  much  mjo;'e 
iavourably  6f  their  government  and  institutions,  than  we  have 
done  of  our  own.  We  have  criticised  tl^eir  authors  with  at  least 
jas  much  indulgence,  and  spoken  of  tlieir  natioiud  character  in 
terms  of  equal  respect.:  But  because  we  have  pointed  out  cer* 
4:ain  undeniable  defects,  and  laughed  at  some  itidj^ensible  absurdi- 
ties, we  are  accused  of  the  most  partial  ,and  unfair  nationality, 
And  represented  as  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  bring  the  whole 
nation  into  disrepute  !  Even  if  we  had  ,fehe  mjlsfortune  to  differ 
in  opinion  with  Mr  W,,  or  the  majority  .of  Jiis  countrymen,  on 
most  of  the  points  to  which  our  censure  Jias  been  directed,  jn- 
i^ead  of  having  his  substantial  admission  of  their  justice  in  moifL 
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instances,  this,  it  humbly  appears  to  us,  would  neither  be  a  good 
ground  for  queHtioning  our  good  foitfa,  nor  a  reasonable  occa- 
ision  for  denouncing  a  general  hostility  against  the  country  to 
which  we  belong.  Men  may  differ  consdentiously  in  their  taste 
in  literature  and  mannas,  and  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  injus- 
tice or  sinfulness  of  domestic  slavery;  and  may  express  their 
opinions  in  public,  witjiout  being  actuated  by  spite  or  malignity. 
But  a  very  slight  examination  of  each  of  the  articles  of  charge, 
will  show  still  more  clearly  upon  what  slight  grounds  they  have 
been  hazarded,  and  how  much  more  of  spleen  than  of  reascHi 
there  is  in  the  accusation. 

1.  Upon  the^rs^  head,  Mr  W.  neither  does,  nor  can  deny, 
that  our  statements  are  perfectly  correct.  The  Americans  have 
scarcely  arty  literature  of  their  own  growth— and  scarcely  any 
authors  of  celebrity.  The  fact  i&  too  remarkable,  not  to  have 
been  noticed  by  all  who  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  them  ;— 
and  we  have  only  to  add,  that,  so  far  from  bringing  it  forward 
in  an  insulting  or  invidious  manner,  we  have  never,  we  believe, 
alluded  to  it  without  abiding  such  explanations  as  in  candour  we 
thought  due,  and  as  wei*e  calculated  to  take  from  it  all  sha^ 
dow  of  offence.  So  early  as  in  our  third  Number,  we  observed 
that  ^  Literature  was  one  of  Xhosejiner  Marmfactures  which  a 

*  new  country  will  always  find  it  easier  to  import  than  to  raise;  * 
^ — and,  after  showing  tnat  tire  want  of  leisure  and  hereditary 
wealth  naturally  led  to  this  arrangement,  we  added,  that  *  the 

*  Americans. had  shown  abundance  of  talent,  wherever  induce*- 
^  ments  had  been  held  out  for  its  exertion ;  that  their  party- 

*  pamphlets  were  written  with  great  keenness  and  spirit;  and 

*  that  their  orators  frequently  displayed  a  vehemence,  correct*- 
^  ness,  and  animation,  that  wotild  command  the  admiration  of 

*  any  European- audience.'  Mr  W.  has  himself  quoted  the 
warm  testimony  we  bore,  in  our  1 2th  Volume,  to  the  merits  of 
the  papers  published  under  the  title  of  The  Federalist :  And  in 
our  16th,  we  observe,  that  when  America  once  turned  her  at^ 
tention  to  letters,  ^  we  had  no  doubt  that  her  authors  would  ira- 

*  prove  and  multiply,  to  a  degree  that  would  make  all  our  exer^ 

*  tions  necessary  to  keep  the  start  we  have  of  them. '  In  a 
subsequent  Number,  we  add  the  important  remark,  that  *  a^ 

*  mong  them,  the  men  who  write  bear  na  proportion  to  those 
f  who  read ; '  and  that,  though  they  have  but  few  native  aii* 
thors,  '  the  individuals  are  innumerable  who  make  use  of  liter- 

*  ature  to  improve  their  understandings,  and  add  to  their  hap- 
f  piness.  *  The  very  same  ideas  are  expressed  in  a  late  article^ 
which  seems  to  have  given  Mr  W.  very  great  offence — though 
we  can  discover  nothing  in  the  passage  in  question,  except  the 
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Urflliiiess  of  tbe  styles  that  am  affi^rd  room  for  misconstruction* 
'  Native  literature, '  says  the  Reviewer,  ?  the  Americans  have 

*  i^one :  It  is  jUI  imported.     And  why  shoidd  they  write  books  ? 

*  when  a  six  weeks'  passage  brings  them,  in  their  own  tongue, 

*  our  sense,  science  and  genius,  in  bales  and  hogsheads  ?  '— 
Now,  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  this,  but  the  following — *  The 
Americans  do  not  write  books ;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred,  from 
this,  that  they  are  ignorant  or  indifferent  about  literature. — The 
true  reason  is,  that  tliey  get  books  enough  from  us  in  their  own 
language ;  and  are,  in  this  respect,  just  in  the  condition  of  any 
of  our  great  trading  or  manufacturing  districts  at  home,  where 
there  is  no  encouragement  for  autJwrs  to  settle,  though  there  is 
as  much,  reading  and  thinking  as  in  other  places. '  This  has  all 
alovig  been  our  meiming^-and  we  think  it  has  been  clearly  e- 
nough  expressed.  The  Americans,  in  fact,  are  at  least  as  great 
readers  as  the  English,  and  take  off  immense  editions  of  all 
our  popular  works;— and  while  we  have  repeatedly  stated  the 
eauses  that  have  probably  withheld  them  from  becoming  authors 
in  great  numbers  themsdvcs,  we  confidently  deny  that  we  have 
ever  represented  them  as  illiterate,  or  negligent  of  learning. 

2.  As  to  our  particular  criticisms  ou  American  works,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  our  justification  will  be  altogether  as 
easy  as  in  the  case  of  our  general  remarks  on  their  rarity.  No- 
thing, indeed,  can  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  unfortunate  pre- 
judice or  irritation  under  which  Mr  W.  has  composed  this  part 
of  his  work,  than  the  morose  and  angry  remarks  he  has  made 
on  our  very  innocent  and  good-natured  critique  of  Barlaw's 
Columbiad.  It  is  very  true  that  we  have  laughed  at  its  strange 
neologisms,  and  pointed  out  some  of  its  other  manifold  faults* 
But  is  it  possible  for  any  one  seriously  to  believe,  that  this  gen^ 
tie  castigation  was  dictated  by  national  animosity  ?-— or  doe« 
Mr  W.  really  believe,  that,  if  the  same  work  had  been  publish- 
ed in  England,  it  would  have  met  with  a  milder  treatment  ?  If 
the  book  was  so  bad,  however,  he  insinuates,  why  take  any  no- 
tice of  it,  if  not  to,  indulge  your  malignity  ?     To  this  wc  answer, 

^rst^  That  a  handsome  quarto  of  verse,  from  a  country  which 
produces  so  few,  necessarily  attracted  our  attention  more  strongs 
ly  than  if  it  bad  appeared  among  ourselves;  secondly^  That  its 
faults  were  of  so  peculiar  and  amusing  a  kind,  as  to  call  for 
animadversion  rather  than  neglect;  and,  thirdly^  what  no  reader 
of  Mr  W/s  remarks  would  indeed  anticipate,  That  in  spite  of 

^  these  faults,  the  book  actually  had  merits  that  entitled  it  to  no- 
tice, and  that  a  considerable  part  of  our  article  is  accordingly 
employed  in  bringing  these  merits  into  view.  In  common  can- 
dour, we  must  say,  Mr  W.  should  have  acknowledged  this  fact^ 
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when  G<Hnplainin|3;  of  the  illiberal  severity  widi  whieh  Mr  Barlow's 
work  had  been  treated..  For,  the  trum  is,  that  we  have  given 
it  fully  as  much  praise  as  he,  or  any  other  intelligent  American^ 
can  say  it  deserves ;  and  have  been  at  some  pains  in  vindicating 
the  author's  sentiments  from  misconstruction,  as  well  as  rescuing 
his  beauties  from  neglect.  Yet  Mr  W.  is  pleased  to  inform  his 
reader,  that  the  work  f  seems  to  have  been  committed  to  the 

*  Momus  of  the  fraternity  for  especial  diversion ; '  and  is  very 
fturljT  and  austere  at  ^  the  escquisite  jokes '  of  whiioh  he  says  it 
consists.  We  certainly  do  not  mean  to  dispute  with  him  about 
the  quality  of  our  jokes: — though  we  take  leave  to  appeal  to  a 
gayer  critic— ^r  to  himself  in  better  humour — ^from  his  present 
sentence  of  reprobation.  But  he  should  have  recollected,  that, 
besides  stating,  in  distinct  terms,  that  ^  his  versification  was  ge? 
f  nerally  both  soft  and  sonorous,  i^nd  that  there  were  many 
^  passages  of  rich  and  vigorous  description,  and  some  that  might 
^  lay  claim  even  to  the  praise  of  magnificence,'  the  critics  had 
summed  up  their  observations  by  saying,  ^  that  the  author's  ta* 
f  lents  were  evidently  respectable ;  and  that,  severely  as  they 
^  had  been  obliged  to  speak  of  his  taste  and  his  diction,  in  a 
^  great  part  of  the  volume,  they  considered  him  as  a  giant  in 
f  comparison  with  many  of  the  paltry  and  puling  rhymster$ 
^  who  disgraced  our  English  literature  by  their  oocasionai  sue- 
<  cess ;  and  that,  if  he  would  pay  some  attention  to  purity  of 
f  style  and  simplicity  of  composition,  they  had  no  doubt  that 
^  be  might  produce  something  which  English  poets  yrovld  envy, 

*  and  English  critics  applaud. ' 

Are  there  any  traces  here,  we  would  ask,  of  national  spits 
and  hostility  ?e'«~or  is  it  not  true,  that  our  account  of  the  poem  is, 
on  the  whole,  not  only  fair  but  favourable,  and  the  tone  d 
our  remarks  as  good-humoured  and  friendly  as  if  the  author 
had  been  a  whiggish  Scotchman  ?  As  to  ^  Marshall's  Life  of 
Washington,'  we  do  not  think  that  Mr  W,  di^rs  very  much 
from  the  Reviewers.^  He  says,  *  he  does  not  mefcn  to  affirm 
^  that  the  story  of  their  Revolution  hajs  be^n  told  absobUely 
f  well  by  thiis  author; '  and  we,  after  complaining  of  its  being 
cold,  heavy  and  tedious,  have  distinctly  testified,  that  ^  it  disr 
^  played  industry,  good  sense^  and,  in  so  far  as  we  could  judge^ 
^  laudable  impartiality;  and  that  the^tyle,  though  neither  eler 
f  gant  nor  impressive  was  yet,  upon  the  whole,  clear  and  man- 
f  ly. '  Mr  W.  however  thinks,  that  nothing  but  national  spite 
and  illiberality  can  account  for  our  saying,  *  that  Mr  M.  must 
^  not  promise  himself  a  reputation  commensurate  with  the  flir 
f  mensicms  of  his  work;^  aiid  ^  that  what  passes  wi^h  hijn  fo^ 
/  dignity,  will>  by  his  reader?,  be  pronounced  dulxiess  an^  fxlr 
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>  gidity :  *  And  then  he  endeavours  to  show,  that  a  passage  in 
•which  we  say  that   ^  Mr  Marshall's  narrative  i«  deficient  in 
f  almost  everything  that  constitutes  histoncal  excellence,'   i^ 
glaringly  inconsistent  with  the  favourable  sentence  we  have 
transcribed  in  the  beginning ;  not  seeing,  or  not  choosing  to 
jsee,  that  in  the  one  place  we  are  speaking  of  the  literaty  me- 
rits of  the  work  as  an  historical  composition^  and  in  the  other 
of  the  information  it  affords.     But  the  question  is  not,  whe- 
ther our  criticism  is  just  and  able,  or  otherwise;  butwhetlier 
it  indicates  a^y  little  spirit  of  detraction  and  national  rancour 
«->and  this,    it  would  seem  not  very  difficult  to  answer.     If 
ive  had  taken  the  occasion  of  this  publication  to  gather  to- 
.gether  all  the  foolish  and  awkward   and  disreputable  things 
that  occurred  in  the  conduct  of  the  revolutionary  councils 
flud  campaigns,  and  to  make  the  history  of  tius  memoral)le 
struggle  a  vehicle  for  insinuations  against  the  courage  or  inte- 
grity of  many  who  took  part  in  it,  we  might,  with  reason,  have 
been  subjected  to  the  censure  we  now  confidently  repel.     But 
there  is  not  a  word  in  the  article  that  looks  that  way;  and  the 
only  ground  for  th^  imputation  is,  that  we  have  called  Mr  Marr 
^hall's  book  dull  and  honest,  accurate  anil  heav}',  valuable  and 
tedious,  while  neither  Mr  W.,  nor  anybody  else,  ^ver  thought 
or  said  anything  dse  of  it.     It  is  his  style  only  that  we  object 
to. — Of  his  general  sentiments^of  the  conduct  and  character  oi 
his  hero — and  of  the  prospects  of  his  country,  we  speak  as  the 
warmest  friends  of  America,  and  the  warmest  admirers  of  Amer 
rican  virtue  could  wisli  us  to  speak.     We  shall  add  but  one 
short  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  toxie  of  this  insolent  and  iilir 
beral  production. 

'  History  has  no  other  example  of  so  happy  an  issue  to  a  revolu^ 
tion,  consummated  by  a  long  civil  war.  Indeed  it  seems  to  be  very- 
pear  a  maxim  in  political  philosophy,  that  a  free  government  cannot 
be  obtained  wh^r^  a  long  employment  of  military  force  has  been  ne* 
cessary  tp  establish  it.  In  the  casp  of  Americjj,  however,  the  mili- 
tary power  was,  \>y  a  rare  felicity,  disarmed  by  that  very  influence 
which  makes  a  revolutionary  array  so  formidable  to  liberty :  For  tlip 
Images  of  Grandeur  and  Power-^those  meteor  lighfs  that  are  exhal- 
ed in  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  a  revolution,  to  allure  the  ambitiou|i 
^nd  dazzle  the  weak — made  no  impression  on  the  firm  and  virtuous 
s«u}  of  the  American  commander. ' 

As  to  Adams's  Letters  on  Silesja,  the  case  is  nearly  the  samc^ 
We  certainly  do  not  run  into  extravagant  compliments  to  the 
author  because  he  happens  to  be  the  son  of  the  American  Pre^ 
sident:  But  he  is  treated  with  sufficient  courtesy  and  respect] 
and  Mr  W.  cannot  well  deny,  that  the  book  is  very  fairly  rated, 
jUVording  to  its  intrinsic  merits.     There  is  no  f  idicule,  xior  any 
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attempt  at  sneering,  throughout  the  article.  The  work  is  de- 
scribed as  *  easy  and  pleasant,  and  entertaining,  * — as  contain- 
ing' some  excellent  remarks  on  Education, — and  indicating, 
throughout,  *  that  settled  attachment  to  freedom  which  is  work- 

*  ed  into  the  constitution  of  every  man  of  virtue  who  has  the 

*  fortune. to  belong  to  a  free  and  prosperous  community.  *  As 
to  the  style,  we  remark,  certainly  in  a  very  good-natured  and 
inoffensive  manner,  that  '  though  it  is  I'emarkably  free  from 

*  those  affectations  and  corruptions  of  phrase,  that  overrun  the 

*  compositions  of  his  country,  a  few  national,  pechaps  we  might 

*  still  venture  to  call  them  provincial,  peculiarities,  might  be 

*  detected ; '  and  then  we  add,  in  a  style  which  we  do  not  think 
can  appear  impolite  even  to  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  *  that  if 
,*  men  of  birth  and  education  in  that  other  England  which  they 

*  are  building  up  in  the  West,  will  not  diligently  study  the  great 

*  authors  who  fixed  and  purified  the  language  of  our  common 

*  forefathers,  we  must  soon  lose  the  only  badge  that  is  still  worn 

*  of  our  consanguinity. '  Unless  the  Americans  are  really  to 
set  up  a  new^  standard  of  speech,  we  conceive  that  these  remarks 
are  perfectly  just  and  unanswerable;  and  we  are  surcj  at  all 
events,  that  nothing  can  be  farther  from  a  spirit  of  insult  oj 
malevolence. 

Our  critique  on  the  volume  of  American  Transactions  is  per* 
haps  more  liable  to  objection ;  and,  on  looking  back  to  it,  we 
at  once  admit  that  it  contains  son:te  petulant  and  rash  expres- 
sions which  had  better  have  been  omitted — and  that  its  general 
tone  is  less  liberal  and  courteous  than  might  have  been  desired. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  this,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
offensive  of  our  discussions  on  American  literature,  is  one  of  the 
earliest,  and  that  the  sarcasms  with  which  it  is  seasoned,  have 
never  been  repeated — a  fact  which,  with  many  others,  may 
serve  to  expose  the  singular  inaccuracy  with  which  Mr  W.  has 
been  led,  throughout  his  work,  to  assert  that  we  began  our  la- 
bours with  civility  and  kindness  towards  his  country,  and  have 
only  lately  changed  our  tone,  and  joined  its  inveterate  enemies 
in  all  the  extravagance  of  abuse.  The  substance  of  our  criti- 
cism, it  does  not  seem  to  be  disputed,  was  just — the  volume 
containing  very  little  that  was  at  all  interesting,  and  a  good  part 
of  it  being  composed  in  a  style  very  ill  suited  for  such  a  publi- 
cation. 

Such  are  the  perversions  of  our  critical  office,  which  Mr  W. 
can  only  explain  on  the  supposition  of  national  jealousy  and 
malice.  As  proofs  of  an  opposite  disposition,  we  beg  leave  just 
to  refer  to  our  lavish  and  reiterated  praise  of  the  writings  of 
Franklin — to  our  high  and  distinguished  testimony  to  the  m^ 
rits  of  The  Federalist — to  the  terms  of  commendation  in  which 
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we  have  spoken  of  the  Journal  of  Messrs  Lewis  and  Clarke  { 
and,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  great  kindness  with  which 
we  have  treated  a  certain  American  pamphlet,  published  at  Phi- 
ladelphia and  London  in  1810,  and  of  which  we  shall  have  d 
word  to  say  hereafter, — though  each  and  all  of  these  perform- 
ances touched  much  more  nearly  on  subjects  of  national  conten- 
tion, and  were  far  more  apt  to  provoke  feelings  of  rivalry,  than 
anything  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  or  the  tuneful  pages 
of  the  Columbiad. 

3.  We  come  now  to  the  ticklish  Chapter  of  Manners ;  on 
which,  though  we  have  said  less  than  on  any  other,  we  suspect 
we  have  given  more  offence— and,  if  possible,  with  less  reason. 
We  m^y  despatch  the  lower  orders  first,  before  we  come  to 
the  people  of  fashion.  '  The  charge  here  is,  that  we  have  un- 
justly libelled  those  persons,  by  saying,  in  one  place,  that  they 
were  too  much  given  to  spirituous  liquors ;  in  another,  that  they 
were  rudely  inquisitive ;  and  in  a  third,  that  they  were  absurdly 
vain  of  their  constitution,  and  crfFensive  in  boasting  of  it.  Now, 
we  may  have  been  mistaken  in  making  these  imputations ;  but  we 
find  them  stated  in  the  narrative  of  every  traveller  who  has  vi- 
sited their  country,  and  most  of  them  noticed  by  the  better  writeri 
among  themselves.  We  have  noticed  them,  too,  without  bit- 
terness or  insult,  and  generally  in  the  Words  of  the  authors  upoii 
whose  authority  they  are  stated.  Neither  are  the  imputations 
themselves  very  grievous,  or  as  can  be  thought  to  bespeak  any 

freat  malignity  in  their  authors.  Their  inquisitiveness,  and  the 
oast  of  their  freedom,  are  but  excesses  of  laudable  qualities ; 
and  intemperance,  though  it  is  apt  to  lead  further,  is,  in  itself,  a 
sin  rather  against  prudence  than  morality.  Mr  W.  is  infinitely 
offended,  too,  because  we  have  said  that  *  the  people  of  the 

*  Western  States  are  very  hospitable  to  strangers — became  they 

*  are  seldom  troubled  with  them,  and  because  they  have  always 
^  plenty  of  maize  and  hams ; '  as  if  this  were  not  the  rationale 
of  all  hospitality  among  the  lower  orders  throughout  the  world, 
— and  familiarly  applied,  among  ourselves,  to  the  case  of  our 
Highlanders  and  remote  Irish.  But  slight  as  these  charges  are. 
We  may  admit,  that  Mr  W.  would  have  had  some  reason  to 
complain  if  they  had  included  all  that  we  had  ever  said  of 
the  great  bulk  of  his  nation.  But  the  truth  is,  that  we  have 
all  along  been  much  more  careful  to  notice  their  virtues  than 
their  faults,  and  have  lost  no  fair  opportunity  of  speaking  well 
of  them.     In  our  23d  Number,  we  have  said,  '  The  great  body 

*  of  the  American  people  is  -better  educated^  and  more  comfort- 

*  ably  situated,  than  the  bulk  of  a/w/  European  community;  and 

*  possesses  all  the  accomplishments  that  are  anywhere  to  be 
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*  foui^d  In  persons  of  the  same  occupation  knd  condition. '  And 
inore  recently,  *  The  Americans  are  about  as  polished  as  99  out 

*  of  100  of  out^  own  countrymen,  in  the  upper  ranks ;  and  q^uite 

*  as  moral,  and  well  edticatcdj  in  the  loiven     Thtefr  virtues  ar« 

*  such  as  we  ought  to  admire  i  for  they  are  those  on  which  we  va- 

*  lue  ourselves  most  highly. '  We  have  ne<er  said  any  thing 
inconsistent  with  this : — ^nd  if  this  be  to  libel  a  whol^  nation^ 
and  to  vilify  and  degrade  them  in  comparison  of  ourselves,  we 
have  certainly  been  guilty  of  that  enormity. 

As  for  the  manners  of  the  upper  eli»ses»  we  hnve  really  said 
very  little  about  them,  and  can  scarcely  recollect  having  givea 
any  positive  opinion  on  the  subject.  We  have  lately  quoted 
with  warm  approbation,  Captain  nail's  strong  and  very  respett- 
able  testimony  to  their  agreeableness— *and  certainly  have  never 
contradicted  it  on  our  own  authority.  We  have  made  howevejr 
certain  hypothetical  and  conjectural  observations,  which,-  wc 
gather  fix>m  Mr  W«,  have  given  some  offence— *-we  must  say/ 
we  tliiiik,  very  unreasonably.  We  have  said,  for  example^ 
that  ^  the  Americans  iare  about  as  polished  as  99  in  100  of  our 
own  cduntrymen  in  the  upper  ranks. '  Is  it  the  reservation  of 
this  inconsiderable  fraction  in  our  own  favour  that  is  resented  ? 
Why,  our  very  zeniority,  we  think,  might  have  entitled  us  to 
this  precedence:  and  we  must  say  that  our  monarchy^ — oiur  no-' 
bility — our  greater  proportion  of  hereditary  wealth,  and  our 
closer  connexion  with,  the  old  civilized  world,  might  have  justi-« 
fied  a  higher  per-centage.  ,  But  we  will  not  dispute  witn  Mr 
W.  even  upon  this  point.  Let  him  set  down  the  traction,  if  he 
pleases^  to  tlie  score  merely  of  our  national  partiality; — and  he 
must  estimate  that  element  very  far  indeed  below  its  ordinary 
standard,  if  he  does  not  find  it  sufficient  to  account  for  it  with* 
out  the  supposition  of  intended  insult  or.malignity^  Wa»  there 
ever  any  great  nation  that  'did  not  prefer  its  own  manners  ta 
those  of  any  of  its  neighbours  P-^m*  can  Mr  W.  produce  ano-» 
ther  instance  in  which  it  allowed  that  a  rival  came  so  near  as  ta 
be  within  one  hundredth  of  its  own  excellence  ? 

But  there  is  still  something  worse  than  this.  Undetstaindinf^ 
that  the  most  considerable  persons  in  the  chief  cities  of  Ameri-^ 
ca,  were  their  opulent  merchants,  we  conjectured  that  their  so- 
ciety was  probably  much  of  the  same  description  with  that  of 
Liverpool,  Matlcbester  and  Glasgow : — And  does  Mr  W.  really 
think  there  is  any  disparagement  in  this? — Does  he  not  know 
that  these  places  have  been  graced,  for  generations,-  by  some  of 
the  most  deserving  and  enlightened  citizens,  and  some  of  the 
most  learned  and  accomplished  men  that  have  ever  adorned  our 
nition  ?    Does  he  not  know  that  Adam  Smithy  and  Reid  and 
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Miller,  spent  their  happitet  dap  in  Glasgow ;  that  Boseoe  and 
Carrie  illustrated  the  society  of  Liverpool: — and  Pri^tley  and 
Ferriar  and'  Darwin  that  of  Manchester?  The  wealth  and 
skill,  and  enterprise  (tf  all  the  places  is  equally  indisputable— and 
<^e  confess  we  are  yet  ixi  lectfn  in  which  of  the  eletoients  6f  re- 
spectability they  can  be  imagined  to  be  inferior  to  New  York,^ 
or  Baltimoref^  o^  Philadelphiiii 

But  there!  is  yet  another  passage  ih  the  Review  which  Mr 
W.  has  quoted  as  insiilting  and  vituperative — for  such  a  con- 
struction of  if^hich  w^  confess  ourselves  still  \esi  able  to  diirin^ 
a  reason.  It  is  part  of  an  honest  and  very  eaftiesrt  attetnpt  t6 
Overcome  the  High  monarchical  prejudices  of  a  part  of  our  ownl 
tountry  against  the  American^^  and  notices  this  objection  td 
Aeir  manners  only  collaterally  «ind  hypotheticrilly.  Mr  W. 
needs  not  be  told  that  all  courtiets  ana  zealots  of  monarchy 
impute  rudeness  and  vulgarity  to  republicans.  The  Frenca 
tised  to  defdcribe  an  inelegant  person  as  havillg  *  Les  manieres 
d'un  Suisse,  En  Hollande  civilise } ' — and  the  Court  faction 
stmong  ourselves  did  ndt  orrtit  this  reproach  when  we  went  to 
war  with  the  Anierfcatiid.  To  e^ipose  the  absurdity  of  such  an 
attack,  we  expressed  ourselves  in  18I4>  as  folloWsi 

^  Th^  eomj^laiiit  respefdting  Aniefrica  is,  that  there  i^re  nd  peopled 
of  fashion, — ^that  their  colufnn  still  wants  its  Corinthian  capital,  or^ 
in  other  words,  that  those  M^ho  are  ri<;h  and  idle,  have  nc^t  yet  exist-* 
ed  so  long,  or  in  such  numhers,  as  to  have  brought  to  full  perfect 
iion  that  systeibi  of  ingenious  trifling  and  elegant  dissipation,  by 
means  of  which  it  has  been  discovered  that  wealth  and  leisure  may 
be  most  agreeably  disposed  of.  Admitting  th^  fact  to  be  so,  and  in 
a  country  where  there  is  no  court,  no  nobility,  and  no  monument  of 
tradition  of  chivalrcfus  usages, — and  where,  moreover,  the  greatest 
number  of  those  who  are  rich  and  powerful  have  raised  themselves  to 
tnat  eminence  by  mereantile  industry,  we  res(lly  do  not  see  how  it 
could  well  be  otherwise  ;  we  could  still  submit,  that  this  is  no  lawful 
cause  either  foi'  national  coiitempt  or  for  national  hostility.  It  is  a 
(Peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  sodety  among  that  pedple,  which,  we 
take  it,  can  only  give  offence  to  theit'  visitidg  acquaiinttoce ;  and> 
while  it  does  us  lio  sofrt  o£  hahn  while  it  stibsists,  promises,  we  think, 
V^ry  soon  to  disapt)ear  altogether,  and  no  longer  to  pifflict  even  our 
ixhagmdtion.  The  numtiet  of  individuals  born  td  the  enjoyment  of 
hereditary  wealth  is,  or  at  least  was,  daily  increasing  in  that  coun^ 
try ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  their  multiplication  (with  all  the  models 
of  European  refinement  before  them,  and  all  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  a  free  government  and  a  general  system  of  good  education) 
should  fail,  within  a  very  short  period,  to  give  tnrth  to  a  better  tone  of 
conversation  and  society^  and  to  manners  more  dignified  and  refined. 
Unless  we  are  very  much  misinformedi  indeed)  the  ymptoms  of  such 
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a  change  may  already  be  traced  in  their  cities.  Their  yofoths  of  for« 
tune  already  travel  over  all  the  coantries  of  Europe  for  their  iin-* 
poroYeraent ;  and  specimens  are  occasionally  met  with,  even  in  thes^ 
islands,  which,  with  all  our  prejudices,  we  must  admit,  would  da 
no  discredit  to  the  best  blood  of  the  land  from  which  they  originally 
sprung. ' 

Now,  is  there  really  any  matter  of  offence  in  this? — In  the, 
first  place,  is  it  not  sutistantially  true? — in  the  next  place,  is  it 
not  mildly  and  respectfully  stated  ?  Is  it  not  true,  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  compose  the  higher  society  of  the. 
American  citie^  h^rve  raised  themselves  to  opulence  by  cora-^ 
mercial  pursuits  ? — and  is  it  to  be  imagined  that,  in  America 
alone,  this  is  not  to  produce  its  usual  effects  upon  the  style  and, 
tone  of  society  ?  As  families  become  old,  and  hereditary  wealth 
comes  to  be  the  portion  of  many,  it  cannot  but  happen  that  a 
change  of  manners  will  take  place ;— and  is  it  an  insult  to  sup- 
pose that  this  change  will  be  an  improvement  ?  Surely  they 
cannot  be  perfect,  both  as  they  are,  and  as  th^  are  to  be ;  and, 
while  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  considerable  change  is 
inevitable,  the  offence  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  expected  to  be  for- 
the  belter  !  It  is  impossible,  we  think,  that  Mr  W.  can  serious- 
ly imagine  that  the  manners  of  any  country  upon  earth  can  be 
so  dignified  and  refined — or  their  tone  of  conversation  and  so^. 
ciety  so  good,  when  the  most  figuring  persons  come  into  com- 
pany from  the  desk  and  the  counting-house,  as  when  they  pass^ 
only  from  one  assembly  to  another,  and  have  had  no  other 
study  or  employment  from  their  youth  up,  than  to  render  so- 
ciety agreeable,  and  to  cultivate  all  those  talents  and  manners- 
which  give  its  charm  to  polite  conversation*  If  there  are  any- 
persons  in  America  who  seriously  dispute  the  accuracy  of  these 
opinions,  we  are  pretty  confident  that  they  will  turn  out  to  be 
those  whom  the  rest  of  the  country  woqld  refer  to  in  illustra- 
tion of  their  truth.  The  truly  polite,  we  are  persuaded,  will 
admit  the  case  to  be  pretty  much  as  we  have  stated  it.  The 
upstarts  alone  will  contend  for  their  present  perfection.  If 
we  have  really  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  give  any  offence  by, 
oar  observations,  we  suspect  that  offence  will  be  greater  at  Newr. 
Orleans  than  at  New  York,— and  not  quite  so  slight  at  New 
York  ad  at  Philadelphia. 

But  we  have  no  desire  to  pursue  this  topic  any  further — nor 
any  interest  indeed  to  convince  those  who  may  not  be  already, 
satisfied.  If  Mr  W.  really  thinks  us  wrong  in  the  opinions  we 
have  now  expressed,  we  are  willing  for  the  present  to  be  thought 
so :  But  surely  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  we  had  plau- 
sible grounds  for  those  opinions ;  and  surely,  if  we  did  entertaiftr 
6 
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.them,  it  was  impossible  to  express  them  in  a  manner  less  offen- 
sive. We  did  not  even  recur  to  the  topic  spontaneously — but 
occasionally  took  it  up  in  a  controversy  on  behalf  of  America, 
•with  a  party  of  our  own  countrymen.  What  we  said  was  not 
addressed  ^o  America — but  said  of  her;  and,  most  indisputably, 
with  friendly  intentions  to  the  people  of  both  countries. 

But  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject.     The  manners 
of  fashionable  life,  and  the  rivalry  of  bon  ton  between  one  coun- 
try and  another,  is,  after  ail,  but  a  poor  affair  to  occupy  the 
Attention  of  philosophers,  or  affect  the-  peace  of  nations. — Of 
what  real  consequence  is  it  to  the  happiness  or  glory  of  a  country, 
how  a  few  thousand  idle  people — probably  neither  very  virtu- 
ous nor  very  useful — pass  their  time,  or  divert  the  ennui  of 
their  inactivity? — And  men  must  really  have  a  great  propensity 
to  hate  each  other,  when  it  is  thought  a  reasonable  ground  of 
quarrel,  that  the  rich  desoeiwrds  of  one  country  are  accused  of 
not  knowing  how  to  get  through  their  day  so  cleverly  as  those 
of  another.     Manners  alter  from  age  to  age,  and  from  country 
to  country ;  and  much  is  at  all  times  arbitrai'y  and  conventional  in 
that  which  is  esteemed  the  best.     What  pleases  and  amuses  each 
people  the  most,  is  the  best  for  that  people :  And,  where  states 
are  tolerably  equal  in  powcrand  wealthy  a  great  and  irreconcileable. 
diversity  is  often  maintained  with  suitable  arrogance  and  inflexi-i 
bility,  and  no  common  standard  recognised  or  dreamed  of.    The 
bon  ton  of  Pekin  has  no  sort  of  affinity,  we  suppose,  with  the  bon 
ton  of  Paris — and  that  of  Constantinople  but  little  resemblance  to 
either.     The  difference,  to  be  sure,  is  not  so  complete  within  the 
limits  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  greatj  to  show  the  folly  of 
being  dogmatical  or  intolerant  upon  a  subject  so  incapable  of 
being  reduced  to  principle*     The  French  accuse  us  of  coldness 
and  formality,  and  we  accuse  them  of  monkey  tricks  and  imper*- 
tinence*     The  good  company  of  Rome  would  be  much  at  a  loss, 
for  amusement  at  Amsterdam ;  and  that  of  Brussels  at  Madrid. 
The  manners  of  America,  theti,  are  pi'obably  the  best  for  Ame- 
rica: But,  for  that  very  reason,  they  are  not  the  best  for  us: 
And  when  we  hinted  that  they  probably  might  be  ii;np^roved,  we 
spoke  with  reference  to  the  European  standard,  and  to  the  feel- 
ings and  judgment  of  strangers,  to  whom  that  standard  alone 
was  familiar.     When  their  cii'cumstanees,  and  the  structure  of 
their  society,  come  to  be  more  like  those»of  Europe,  their  man- 
ners will  be  more  like — and  they  will  suit  better  with  those  al- 
tered circumstances.     When  the  fabric  has  reached  its- utmost 
elevation,  the  Corinthian  capital  maybe  added:  For  the  pre- 
sent, -the  Doric  is  perhaps  more  suitable ;  and,  if  the- style  he 
kept  pure,  we  are  certain  it  will  be  equally  graceful, 
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4.  It  only  remains  to  notice  what  is  said  with  regard  to 
Negro  Slavery ; — and  on  this  we  shall  be  very  short.  We  have 
no  doubt  spoken  verv  warmly  on  the  subject  in  one  of  our 
late  Numbers; — but  Mr  W.  must  have  read  what  we  there 
said,  with  a  jaundiced  eve  indeed,  if  he  did  not  see  that  our 
warmth  proceeded,  not  from  any  animosity  against  the  people 
among  whom  this  miserable  institution  existed,  but  against  the 
institution  itself — ^and  was  mainly  excited  by  the  contrast  that 
it  presented  to  the  freedom  and  prosperity  upon  which  it  was 
so  strangely  engrafted ; — thus  appearing 

<  Like  a  stain  upon  a  Vestal's  robey 

The  worse  for  what  it  soils,  * 

Accordingly,  we  do  not  call  upon  other  nations  to  hate  and 
despise  America  for  this  practice;  but  upon  the  Americans 
themselves  to  wipe  away '  this  foul  blot  from  their  character. 
We  have  a  hundred  times  used  the  same  language  to  our 
own  countrymen — and  repeatedly  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave 
Trade; — and  Mr  W.  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  many  pious 
and  excellent  citizens  of  his  own  countrv  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  similar  terms  with  regard  to  this  very  institution.  As 
to  his  recrinunations  on  England,  we  shall  explain  to  Mr  W. 
immediatelv,  that  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  question  between 
us ;  and,  though  nobody  can  regret  more  than  we  do  the  do- 
mestic slavery  of  our  West  India  islands,  it  is  auite  absurd  to 
represent  the  difficulties  of  the  abolition  as  at  all  parallel  in  the 
case  of  America.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  clearly  made  out,  that, 
without  slaves,  those  islands  could  not  be  maintained;  and, 
independent  of  private  interests,  the  trade  of  England  cannot 
affi>rd  to  part  wtfh  them.  But  will  any  body  pretend  to  say, 
that  the  great  and  comparatively  temperate  regions  over  which 
die  American  Slavery  extends,  would  be  deserted,  if  all  their 
inhabitants  were  free— or  even  that  they  would  be  permanently 
less  populous  or  less  productive  ?  We  are  perfectly  aware,  that 
a  sudden  or  immediate  ^tmancipation  of  all  those  who  are  now 
in  slavery,  might  be  attended  with  frightful  disorders,  as  well 
as  intolerable  losses ;  and,  accordingly,  we  have  nowhere  re- 
commended  any  such  measure:  But  we  must  repeat,  that  it 
is  a  crime  and  a  shame,  that  the  freest  nation  on  the  earth 
should  keep  a  million  and  a  half  of  fellow-creatures  in  chains, 
within  the  very  territory  and  sanctuary  of  their  freedom ;  and 
should  see  them  multiplying,  from  day  to  day,  without  think- 
ing of  any  provision*  for  their  ultimate  liberation*  When  we 
cay  this,  we  are  far  from  doubting  that  there  are  many  amiable 
am  excellent  iadividuals  among  me  slave  proprietors.  There 
were  many  such  among  the  importers  of  slaves  in  out  West 
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Indies ;  Yet,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  that  accurstd  traffic  was 
a  crime— and  it  was  so  called  in  the  most  emphatic  language, 
and  with  general  assent,  year  after  year,  in  Parliament,  without 
toy  one  ever  imagining  that  this  imported  a  personal  atts^k  on 
those  individuals,,  far  less  a  blot  upon  the  nation  which  tolerated 
and  legalized  their  proceedings. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  we  have  to  thank  Mr  W^  for  a 

freat  deal  of  curious,  and,  to  us,  original  information,  as  to  the 
istory  of  the  American  slave  trade,  and  the  measures  pursued 
by  the  different  States  with  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery : 
From  which  we  learn,  among  other  things,  that,  so  early  as  1 767, 
the  legislature  of  Massachussets  brought  in  a  bill  for  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  negroes  into  that  province,  which  was  reject- 
ed by  the  British  governor,  in  consequence  of  express  instruc- 
tions;— and  another  in  1774?  shared  the  same  fate.  We  learpi 
also,  that,  in  1770,  two  years  before  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Somerset  in  England,  the  courts  of  the  same  distinguished  pro- 
vince decided,  upon  solemn  argument,  that  no  person  could  be 
hrfd  in  slavery  within  their  jurisdiction;  and  awarded  not  only 
their  freedom,  but  wages  for  their  past  services,  to  a  variety  of 
negro  suitors.  These,  indeed,  are  fair  subjects  of  pride  and  ex- 
ultation ;  and  we  hail  them,  without  grudging,  as  bright  tro- 
phies in  the  annals  .of  the  States  to  which  they  relate.  But  do 
not  tkeir  glories  cast  a  deeper  shade  on  those  who  have  refused  to 
follow  the  example — and  may  we  not  now  be  allowed  to  speak 
of  the  guilt  and  unlawfulness  of  slavery,  as  their  own  countrymen 
•re  praised  and  boasted  of  for  having  spoken,^  so  many  years 
ago  ? 

We  learn  also  from  Mr  W.,  that  Virginia  abolished  the  fo- 
reign slave  trade  so  early  as  1778 — Pensvlvania  in  1780-^Mas- 
sachussets  in  1787 — and  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  in  1788. 
It  was  finally  interdicted  by  the  General  Congress  in  1794; 
and  made  punishable  as  a  crime,  seven  years  before  that  measure 
was  adopted  in  England.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  stating 
these  fact^.  But  they  all  appear  to  us  not  only  incongruous 
with  the  permanent  existence  of  slavery,  but  as  indicating  those 
very  feelings  with  regard  to  it  which  we  have  been  so  severely 
blamed  for  expressing. 

We  here  close  our  answer  to  Mr  W.'s  charges.  Our  readers, 
we  fear,  have  been  for  some  time  tired  of  it :  And,  indeed,  we 
have  felt  all  along,  that  there  was  something  absurd  in  answering 
gravely  to  such  an  accusation.  If  any  regular  reader  of  our  Re- 
view could  be  of  opinion  that  we  were  hostile  to  America,  and 
desirous  of  fomenting  hostility  between  her  and  this  country, 
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we  could  sctrcely  hope  that  he  would  change  that  opinion  for 
any  thing  we  have  now  been  saying.  But  Mr  W/s  book  may 
fall  into  the  hands  of  many,  in  his  own  country  at  least,  to 
whom  our  writings  are  but  little  known ;  and  the  imputations  it 
contains  may  become  known  to  many  who  never  inquire  into 
their  grounds :  On  such  persons,  the  statements  we  have  now 
made  may  produce  some  impression — and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  made  perhaps  still  more.  Our  labour  will  not  have 
been  in  vain,  if  there  are  anv  that  rise  up  from  the  perusal  of 
these  pages  with  a  better  opinion  of  their  Transatlantic  brethrent 
and  an  increased  desire  to  live  with  them  in  friendship  and  peace. 
There  still  remains  behind,  a  fair  moiety  of  Mr  W.'s  book; 
containing  his  recriminations  on   England — ^his  exposition  of 

*  her  sores  and  blotches ' — and  his  retort  courteous  for  all  the 
abuse  which  her  writers  have  been  pouring  on  his  country  foi' 
the  last  hundred  years.  The  task,  we  should  think,  must 
have  been  rather  an  afflicting:  one  to  a  man  of  much  moral  sen- 
sibihty : — But  it  is  gone  through  very  resolutely,  and  with  mar- 
vellous industry.  The  learnea  author  has  not  only  ransacked 
forgotten  histories  and  files  of  old  newspapers  in  search  of 
disreputable  transactions  and  degrading  crimes-— but  has  grop- 
ed for  the  materials  of  our  dishonour,  amOng  the  filth  of  Dr 
Colquhoun's  Collections,  and  the  Reports  of  our  Prison  and 
Police  Committees — culled  vituperative  exaggerations  firom  the 
record  of  angry  debates — and  produced,  as  incontrovertible 
evfdence  of  the  excess  of  our  guilt  and  misery,  the  fervid  de- 
clamations of  moralists  exhorting  to  amendment,  or  of  satirists 
endeavouring  to  dejer  from  vice.  Provincial  misgovernment 
from  Ireland  to  Hindbstan — cruel  amusements — increasing  pau- 
perism— disgusting  brutality — ^shameful  ignprance — ^perversion 
of  law — grinding  taxation — brutal  debauchery,  and  many  o- 
ther  traits  equally  attractive,  are  all  heaped  together,  as  the  cha- 
racteristics of  English  society ;    and  unsparingly  illustrated  by^ 

*  loose  extracts  from  English  Journals^ ' — quotations  from  £s- 
priella's  Letters — and  selections  from  the  Parliamentary  Debates, 
jiccustomed,  as  we  have  long  been,  to  mark  the  vices  and  mi- 
series of  our  countrymen,  we  really  cannot  say  that  we  recog- 
nise any  likeness  in  this  distorted  representation ;  which  exhi- 
bits our  fair  England  as  one  great  Lazar-house  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual disease — one  hideous  and  bloated  mass  of  sin  and  suf- 
fering—one festering  heap  of  corruption,  infecting  the  whole- 
some air  which  breathes  upon  it,  and  difiusing  all  around  the 
contagion  and  the  terror  of  its  example. 

We  have  no  desire  whatever  to  argue  against  the  truth  or  the 
justice  of  this  picture  of  our  country ;  wmch  we  can  assure  Mr 
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W.  we  contemplate  with  perfect  calmness  and  equanimity :  but 
we  are  tempted  to  set  against  it  the  judgment  of  another  fo- 
reigner, with  whom  he  cannot  complain  of  being  confronted, 
and  whose  authoritv  at  this  moment  stands  higher,  perhaps  with 
the  whole  civilized  world,  than  that  of  any  other  individual. 
We  allude  to  Madame  de  Staei — and  to  the  splendid  testimony 
she  has  borne  to  fliie  character  and  happiness  of  the  English  na- 
tion, in  her  last  admirable  book  on  the  Revolution  of  her  own 
country.  But  we  have  spoken  of  this  work  so  lately,  in  our 
Number  for  September  1818,  that  we  shall  not  now  recal  the  atten- 
tion of  oyr  readers  to  it,  further  than  by  this  general  reference* 
We  rather  wish  to  lay  before  them  an  American  authority. 

In  a  work  of  great  merit,  entitled,  *  A  Letter  on  the  Genius 
and  Dispositions  of  the  French  Government, '  published  at 
Philadelphia  in  1810,  and  which  attracted  much  notice,  both 
there  and  in  this  country,  the  author,  in  a  strain  of  great  elo- 
quence and  powerful  reasoning,  exhorts  his  country  to  make 
.common  cause  with  England  in  the  great  struggle  in  which  she 
was  then  engaged  with  the  giant  power  of  Bonaparte,  and 
points  out  the  manv  circumstances  in  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  two  countries  that  invited  them  to  a  .cordial  al- 
liance. He  was  well  awaie,  too,  of  the  distinction  we  have  endea- 
voured to  point  out  between  the  Court,  or  the  Tory  rulers  of 
the  State,  and  the  body  of  our  People :  and,  after  observing 
that  the  American  Government,  by  following  his  councils,  might 
retrieve  the  character  of  their  country,  he  adas,  *  They  will,  I  am 

*  quite  sure,  be  seconded  by  an  entire  correspondence  of  feeling, 

*  not  only  on  our  part,  bijt  on  that  of  the  People  of  England — 

*  whatever  may  be  the  narrow  policy,  or  illiberal  prejudices  of 

*  the  British  Mij^istry;' — and,  in  the  body  of  his  work,  he 
gives  an  ample  and  glowing  description  of  the  character  and 
condition  of  that  England  of  which  we  have  just  seen  so  lament- 
able a  representation.  The  whole  passage  is  too  long  for  inser- 
tion; but  the  following  extracts  will  afford  a  sufficient  specimen 
of  its  tone  and  tenor. 

*  ,  A  peculiarly  roascuHne  character,  and  the  utmost  energy  of  feelr 
ing  are  commuDicated  to  ail  orders  of  men, — by  tlie  abundance 
which  prevails  bd  universally, — the  consciousness  of  equd  rights,— 
the  fulness  of  power  and  fame  to  which  the  nation  has  attained, — and 
the  beauty  and  robustness  of  the  species  under  a  climate  highly  fa- 
vourable to  the  animal  economy.  The  dignity  of  the  rich  is  without 
insolence, — the  subordination  of  the  poor  without  servility.  Their 
freedom  is  well  guarded  both  from  the  dangers  of  popular  licentious- 
ness, and  from  the  encroachments  of  authority.— Their  national  pride 
leads  to  national  sympathy,  and  is  built  upon  the  most  legitimate  of 
all  feundations-^a  sense  of  preeminent  merit  and  a  body  of  illustrious 
jp^ials. 
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^  Whatever  may  be  the  representations  of  those  who,  with  little 
knowledge  of  facts,  and  still  less  soundness  or  impartiality  of  judg* 
ment,  affect  to  deplore  the  condition  of  England, — it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  that  there  does  not  exist,  and  never  has  existed  elsewhere^ 
—so  beautiful  and  perfect  a  model  of  public  and  private  prosperity^ 
•—so  magnificent,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  splid  a  fabric  of  socud 
happiness  and  national  grandeur.  I  pay  this  ju$t  tribute  of  admira' 
tion  with  the  more  pleasure,  as  it  is  to  me  in  the  light  of  an  Atonement 
for  the  errors  and  prejudices,  under  tvhich  I  laboured,  on  this  subfectp 
before  I  enjoyed  the  advantage  qf^  a  personal  experience.  A  residence 
of  neat'ly  two  years  in  that  country,— during  which  period,  I  visited 
and  studied  almost  every  part  of  it,— with  no  other  view  or  pursuit 
than  that  of  obtaining  correct  information,  and,  I  may  add,  with  pre* 
▼ious  studies  well  fitted  to  promote  my  object, — convinced  me  that  I 
had  been  egregiously  deceived. — ^I  saw  no  instances  of  individual  op* 
pression,  and  scarcely  any  individual  misery  but  that  which  belongs, 
under  any  circumstances  of  our  being,  to  the  infirmity  of  all  huttian 
institutions. ' — 

*  The  agriculture  of  England  is  confessedly  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  the  condition  of  those  who  are  engage4 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  incontestably  preferable  to  that  of  the 
same  class  in  any  other  section  of  Europe.  Aft  inexhaustible  source 
of  admiration  and  delight  is  found  in  the  unrivalled  beauty,  as  well 
as  richness  and  fruitfulness  of  their  husbandry ;  the  effects  of  which 
are  heightened  by  the  magnificent  parks  and  noble  mansions  of  the 
opulent  proprietors :  by  picturesque  gardens  upon  the  largest  scale, 
and  disposed  with,  the  most  exquisite  taste  :  ahd  by  Gothic  remains 
no  less  admirable  in  their  structure  than  venerable  for  their  antiquity. 
The  neat  cottage,  the  substantial  farm-house,  the  splendid  villa,  are 
constantly  rising  tQ  the  sight,  surrounded  by  the  most  choice  and 
poetical  attributes  of  the  landscape.  The  vision  is  not  more  delight- 
fully recreated  by  the  rural  scenery,  than  the  moral  sense  is  gratified, 
and  the  understanding  elevated  by  the  institutions  of  this  great  coun* 
try.  Tlie  first  and  continued  exclamation  of  an  American  who  con^ 
templates  them  with  unbiassed  judgment,  is — 

Salve  magna  Parens  frugum,  Saturnia  tellus 
Magna  virum. 
.    ^  It  appears  something  not  less  than  Impious  to  desire  the  ruin  of 
this  people,  when  you  view  the  height  to  which  they  have  carried  the 
comforts,  the  knowledge,  and  the  virtue  of  our  species :  the  extent 
and  number  of  their  foundations  of  charity ;  their  skill  in  the  me-: 
chanic  arts,  by  the  improvement  of  which  alone,  they  have  confer- 
red inestimable  benefits  on  mankind ;  the  masculine  morality,  the 
lofty  sense  of  independence,  the  sober  and  rational  piety  which  are 
found  in  all  classes  ;  their  impartial,  decorous  and  able  administra- 
tion of  a.  code  of  laws,  than  which  none  more  just  and  perfect  has 
ever  been  in  operation ;  their  seminaries  of  education  yielding  more 
^id  and  profitable  instruction  than  any  other  whatever ;  their  em|- 
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pence  in  literature  and  science — the  urbanity  and  learning  of  their 
privileged  orders — their  deliberative  assemblies^  illustrated  by  sp 
many  profound  statesmen,  and  brilliant  orators.  //  is  •uoor&e  than  In'* 
gratitude  in  us  not  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  present  struggle, 
when  we  recollect  tliat  it  is  from  them  we  derive  the  principal  tnerii 
ff  our  otm  CHARACTER — the  best  of  our  own  institutions — the  sources 
ef  our  highest  enioi/ments^^snid  the  light  of  Freedom  itself  which,  if 
ihei/ should  be  destroyed,  will  not  long  shed  its  radiance  over  this 
country.* 

What  will  Mr  Walsh  say  to  this  picture  of  the  country  h^ 
has  so  laboured  to  degrade  ? — and  what  will  our  readers  say, 
when  they  are  told  that  Mr  Walsh  himself  is  the  author  of 
this  picture !    . 

So,  however,  the  fact  unquestionably  stands. — The  book  from 
which  we  have  made  the  preceding  extracts,  was  >vritten  and 
published  in  1810,  by  the  very  same  individual  who  has  now 
recriminated  upon  England  in  the  volume  which  lies  before  us, 
— and  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  speak  with  extreme  severity  of 
the  inconsistencies  he  has  detected  in  our  Review  ! — That  some 
discordant  or  irreconcileable  opinions  should  be  found  in  the 
miscellaneous  writings  of  twenty  years,  and  thirty  or  forty  indi- 
viduals under  no  effective  controul,  may  easily  be  imagined,  and 
.  pardoned,  we  should  think,  without  any  great  stretch  of  liberality. 
But  such  a  transmutation  of  sentiments  on  the  same  identical 
subject — such  a  reversal  of  the  poles  of  the  same  identical  head, 
we  confess  has  never  before  conie  under  our  observation ;  and  is 
parallel  to  nothing  that  we  can  r^<;o)lect,  but  the  memorable 
transformation  of  Bottom^  in  the  Midsummd^  Night*s  Dream. 
Nine  years,  to  be  sure,  had  intervened  between  the  first  and  th^ 
second  publication.     But  all  the  guilt  and  all  the  misery  which 
is  so  diligently  developed  in  the  last,  had  been  contractea  before 
the  first  was  thought  of;  and  all  the  injuries,  and  provocations 
too,  by  which  the  exposition  of  them  has  lately  become  a  duty. 
Mr  W.  knew  perfectly,  in  1810,  how  England  had  behaved  to 
her  American  colonies  before  the  war  of  independence,  and  in 
what  spirit  she  had  bemin  and  carried  on  that  war :— our  Poor- 
rates  and  taxes,  our  bull-baitings  and  swindlings,  were  then 
nearly  at;  visible  as  how.     Mr  Colquhoun  had,  before  that  time, 
put  forth  his  Political  Estimate  of  our  prostitutes  and  pick- 
pockets ;  and  the  worthy  Laureate  his  autnpntic  Letters  on  the 
Dad  state  of  our  parliaments  and  manufactures.     Nay,  'the 
Edinburgh  Review  had  committed  the  worst  of  those  offences 
which  now  make  hatred  to  England  the  duty  of  all  true  Ameri- 
cans, and  had  expressed  little  of  that  zeal  for  her  friendship 
which  appears  in  its  subsequent  Numbers.     The  Reviews  of  the 
^^merican  Transactions^  apd  Mr  Barlow^'s  Epic,  of  Adams'^ 
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Letters,  and  Marshall's  History,  had  all  appeared  before  this 
time — and  but  very  few  of  the  articles  in  which  the  future 
greatness  of  that  country  is  predicted,  and  her  singular  prosper 
rity  extolled. 

How  then  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  Mr  W.  should  have 
^ken  such  a  favourable  view  of  our  state  and  merits  in  1810, 
and  so  very  different  a  one  in  1819?  There  is  but  one  ex- 
planation that  occurs  to  us. — Mr  W.,  as  appears  from  the  pas- 
sages just  quoted,  had  been  originally  very  much  of  the  opinioa 
to  which  he  has  now  returned— -For  he  tells  u§,  that  he  considers 
the  tribute  of  admiration  which  he  there  offer^  to  our  excellence, 
as  an  Atonement  for  the  errors  and  prejudices  under  which  he 
laboured  till  he  came  among  us, — and  hints  pretty  plainly,  that 
he  had  formerly  been  ungrateful  enough  to  disown  all  obliga7 
tion  to'  our  race,  and  impious  enough  even  to  wish  for  our  ruin* 
Kow,  from  the  tenor  of  the  work  before  us,  compared  witli  these 
passages,  it  is  pretty  plain,  we  think,  thatl^r  W.  has  just  r^^ops^ 
ed  into  those  damnably  Jieresies  which  we  fear  are  epidemic  ii^ 
his  part  of  the  pountry — and  from  which  nothing  is  so  likely  tq 
deliver  him,  as  a  repetition  of  the  same  remedy  by  which  uiev 
were  formerly  removed.  Let  him  come  again  ^hen  to  England, 
and  try  the  effect  of  a  second  course  of  ^  personal  experience  and 
observation ' — ^let  him  make  another  pilgripiage  to  Mecca,  and 
observe  whether  his  faith  is  not  restored  and  confirmed — let  him, 
like  the  Indians  of  his  own  world,  visit  the  Tombs  of  his  Fathers 
in  the  old  land,  and  see  whether  he  can  there  abjure  the  friend- 
ship of  their  othap  children  ?  If  he  will  venture  himself  among 
US  for  another  two  years'  residence,  we  can  promise  him  that 
he  will  find  in  substance  the  same  England  that  he  left: — Our 
laws  and  our  landscapes — our  industry  and  urbanity ;— our  cha- 
rities, our  learning,  and  ou^*  personal  beauty,  he  will  find  unal- 
tered and  unimpaired : — and  we  think  we  can  even  engage,  that 
he  shall  find  also  a  still  greater  *  correspondence  of  feeling  in 
the  body  of  our  People, '  and  not  ^  less  disposition  to  welcopie 
an  accomplished  stranger  who  comes  tP  get  rid  of  errors  anq 

{)rejudices,  and  to  learn-— or,  if  he  pleases,  to  teach,  the  great 
essons  of  a  generous  and  indulgent  philanthropy. 

We  have  aone,  howeyer,  with  thig  topic.  We  have  a  consi- 
derable contempt  for  the  argicmentum  ad  Jiominem  in  any  case— 
and  have  no  desire  to  urge  it  any  further  at  present.  The 
truth  is,  that  neither  of  Mr  W/s  portraitures  of  us  appears  to 
te  very  accurate.  We  are  painted  en  beau  in  the  one,  and 
fn  laid  in  the  other.  The  particular  traits  in  eaich  may  be  given 
with  tolerable  truth — but  the  whole  truth  is  to  be  fbund  in  nei- 
ther ;  and  it  will  not  even  do  to  take  them  together — any  more 
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than  it  would  do  to  make  a  correct  likeness,  by  patching  or  comr 
pounding  together  a  flattering  portrait  and  a  monstrous  carica-? 
ture.— —  We  have  but  a  word  or  two,  indeed,  to  add  on  the  ge- 
neral subject,  before  we  take  a  final  farewell  of  this  discussion. 

We  admit,  that  many  of  the  charges  which- Mr  W.  has  here 
made  against  our  country,  are  justly  made — and  that  for  many 
of  the  things  with  which  he  has  reproached  us,  there  is  just 
cause  of  reproach.     It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  we  were  to 
do  otherwise — considering  that  it  is. from  our  pages  that  he 
has  on  many  occasions  borrowed  tlie  charge  and  the  reproach,^ 
If  he  had  stated  them,  therefore,  with  any  degree  of  iairnesji 
or  temper,   and  had  not  announced  that  they  were  brought 
forward  as  incentives  to  hostility  and  national  alienation,  we 
should  have  been  so  far  from  complaining  of  him,  that  we  should 
have  been  heartily  thankful  for  the  services  of  such  an  auxiliary 
in  our  holy  war  against  vice  and  corruption,  and  rejoiced  to 
obtain  the  testimony  of  an  impartial  observer,  in  corroboration 
of  our  own  earnest  admonitions.     Even  as  it  is,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  this  exposition  of  our  infirmities  will  rather  do 
good  than  harm,   so  far  as  it  produces  any  effect  at  all  iii 
this  country.     Among  our-national  vices,  we  have  long  reckon- 
ed an  insolent  and  overweening  opinion -of  our  own  universal 
superiority ;  and  though  it  really  does  not  belong  to  America 
to  reproach  us  with  this  fault,  and  though '  the  ludicrous  exag- 
geration of  Mr  W.'s  charge,  is  sure  very  greatly  to  weaken  his 
authority,  still  such  an  alarming  catalogue  of  our  faults  and  fol- 
lies, may  have  some  effect,  as  a  wholesome  mortification  of  our 
vanity.     It  is  with  a  view  to  its  probable  effect  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  tQ  his  avowal  of  the  effect  he  wishes  it  to  produce  there, 
that  we  cop^ider  it  as  deserving  of  all  reprobation ; — and  therefore 
beg  leg-ve  to  make  on^  or  two  very  short  remarks  on  its  mani- 
fest, injustice,  anjl  indeed  absurdity,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  our- 
selves, and  that  great  majority  of  the  country  whom  we  believe 
to  concur  in  our  sentiments,     ^he  object  of  this  violent  invec- 
tive on  England  is  twofold ;  and  we  really  do  not  kqow  under 
which  aspect  it  is  most  reprehensible.     It  is,  ^rst,  tA,repress,  if 
possible,  the  invectives  which  we,  it  sqems,  have  been  rnaking  oi\ 
America ;  ^nd,  secondlj/^  to  excite,  there,  a  spirit  of  animosity,  to 
paeet  and  r^vpnge  that  which  those  invectives  hxq  said  to  indi- 
cate here; — And  this  is   the  shape  of  the  argumentw-rWhat 
^ighthaye  you  to  abuse  us  for  keeping  and  whipping  [shvv^esi^ 
when  you  yourselyes  whip  your  soldiers,  and  wer,e.so-dlpw  tq 
give  up  your  slave  trade,  and  use  your  subjects  po  ill  in  Indl?^ 
^nd  Ireland  ? — or  what  fight  have  you  to.  'call  p«r  Marshall 
a  dull  historian,   when  you  have  a  Bels^aiu  an?i .  a  Giffon^ 
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vfho  are  still  duller  ?  Now,  though  this  argament  would  never 
nhow  that  whipping  slaves  was  a  rigiit  thing,  or  that  Mr  Marshall 
was  not  a  dull  writer,  it  might  be  a  very  smart  and  embarrassing^ 
retort  to  those  among  as  who-  had  defended  our  slave  trade  or 
our  military  floggings,  or  our  treatment  of  Ireland  and  India-— 
or  who  had  held  out  Messrs  Belsham  and  Gifford  as  pattern 
historians,  and  ornaments  of  our  national  literature.  But  what 
meaning  or  effect  can  it  have  when  addressed,  to  those  who  have 
always  testified  against  the  wickedness  and  the  fbUy  of  the  prac- 
tices complained  o^  and  who  have  treated  the  Ultra- Whig  and 
the  Ultra-Tory  historian  with  equal  scorn  and  reproach  ?  We 
Aave  a  right  to  censure  cruelty  and  dulness  abroad,  because  we 
have  censured  them  with  more  and  more  frequent  severity  at 
home ; — and  th^r  home  existence,  though  it  may  prove  indeed 
that  our  censures  have  not  yet  been  effectual  in  producing  amend- 
ment, can  afford  no  sort  of  reason  for  not  extending  them  where 
they  might  be  more  attended  to. 

We  have  generally  blamed  what  we  thought  worthy  of  blame 
m  America,  without  any  express-  reference  to  parallel  cases  in 
England,  or  any  invidious  comparison.  Their  books  we  have  cri* 
ticised  just  as  we  should  have  done  those  of  any  other  country  ; 
and  in  speaking  more  generally  of  their  literature  and  manners, 
we  have  rather  brought  them  into  competition  with  those .  of 
Europe  in  general,  than  those  of  our  countiy  in  particular.— 
When  we  have  made  anjr  comparative  estimate  of  our  own  ad-* 
vantages  and  theirs,  we  can  say  with  confidence,  that  it  has 
been  far  oftener  in  their  favour  than  against  them ;' — and,  after 
repeatedly  noticing  their  preferable  condition  as  to  taxes,  elec- 
tions, sufficiency  of  employment,  public  economy,  freedom  of 
publication,  and  many  other -points  of  paramount  importance, 
it  surely  was  but  fair  that  we  should  notice,  in  their  turn,  those 
merits  or  advantages  which  might  reasonably  be  claimed  for  our-* 
selves,  and  bring  into  view  our  superiority  in  eminent  authors, 
and  the  extinction  and  annihilation  of  slavery  in  every  part  of 
our  realm. 

We  would  also  r«nark,  that  while  we  have  thusprsHsed  Ame- 
rica far  more  than  we  have  blamed  her — ^^and  reproached  our-^ 
selves  far  more  bitterly  than  we  have  ever  reproached  her,  Mr 
W.,  while  he  affects  to  be  merely  following  our  example,  has 
heaped  abuse  on  us  without  one  grain  of  commendation^ — ^and 
praised  his  own  country  extravagantly,  without  admitting  onen 
fault  or  imperfection.  Now,  this  is  not  a  fair  way  of  retorting  the 
proceedings  even  of  the  Quarterly ;  for  they  have  occasionally 
given  some  "praise  to  America,  and  have  constantly  spoken  ift 
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enough  of  the  paupers,  and  radicals,  and  reFormers  of  En^* 
land.  But  as  to  tis^  and  the  great  body  of  the  nation  which 
thinks  with  us,  it  is  a  proceeding  without  the  colour  of  justice 
or  the  shadow  of  apology — and  is  not  a  less  flagrant  indication 
of  impatience  or  bad  humour,  than  the  marrellous  assumption 
which  runs  through  the  whole  argument,  that  it  is  an  unpar- 
donable insult  and  an  injury  to  find  anyfaidt  with  anything  in 
America,  must  necessarily  proceed  from  national  spite  and 
animosity,  and  affords,  whether  true  or  false,  sufficient  reason 
tor  endeavouring  to  excite  a  corresponding  animosity  against 
our  nation.  Such,  however,  is  the  scope  and  plan  of  Mr  W.'s 
whole  work.  Whenever  he  thinks  that  his  country  has  been  er-" 
roneously  accused,  he  points  out  ther  error  with  sufiicient  keen- 
ness and  asperity ; — but  when  he  is  aware  that  the  imputation  is 
just  and  unanswerable,  instead  of  joining  his  rebuke  or  regret 
to  those  of  her  foreign  censors,  he  turns  fiercely  and  vindictively 
on  the  parallel  infirmities  of  this  country— as  if  those  also  had 
not  been  mariced  with  reprobation,  and  without  admitting  that 
the  censure  was  merited,  or  hoping  that  it  might  work  amend** 
ment,  complains  in  the  bitterest  terms  of  malignity,  and  rouses 
liis  country  to  revenge  ! 

Which,  then,  we  would  ask,  is  the  most  fair  and  reasonable, 
•or  which  the  most  truly  patriotic  ? — We,  who,  admitting  our  own 
manifold  faults  and  corruptions,  testifying  loudly  against  them, 
and  feeling  grateful  to  any  foreign  auxiliary  who  will  help  us  to 
reason^  to  rail^  or  to  shame  our  countrymen  out  of  them,  are  will- 
ing occasionally  to  lend  a  similar  assistance  to  others,  and  speak 
freely  and  fairly  of  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  faults  and  er- 
rors, as  well  as  the.  virtues  and  merits,  of  all  who  may  be  in  any 
way  affected  by  pur  observations ; — or  Mr  Walsh,  who  will  ad- 
mit no  faults  in  his  own  country,  and  no  good  qualities  in  ours — 
sets  down  the  more  extensive  of  our  domestic  crimes  to  their 
corresponding  objects  abroad,  to  the  score  of  national  rancour 
and  partiality ;  and  can  find  no  better  use  for  their  mutual  ad-* 
monitions,  which  should  lead  to  mutual  amendment  or  generousf 
;emujlation,  than  to  improve  them  into  occasions  of  mutual  ani- 
mosity and  deliberate  hatred  ? 

This  extreme  impatience,  even  of  merited  blame  from  the 
mouth  of  a  stranger — this  still  more  extraordinary  abstinence 
from  any  hint  or  acknowledgment  of  error  on  the  part  of  her* 
intelligent  defender,  is  a  trait  too  remarkable  not  to  call  for 
jsome  observation ; — and  we  think  we  can  see  in  it  one  of  the 
worst  and  most  unfortunate  consequences  of  a  republican  go- 
vernment    It  is  the  misfortune  of  Sovereigns  in  general,  tJbat 
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tbev  are  fed  with  flattery  till  they  loathe  the  wholesome  truth, 
and  come  to  resent,  as  the  bitterest  of  all  ofiences,  any  insinua- 
tion of  their  errors,  or  intimation  of  their  dangers.  But  of  all 
sovereigns,  the  Sovereign  People  is  most  obnoxious  to  this  cor- 
ruption, and  most  fatally  injured  by  its  prevalence.  In  Ame* 
rica,  everything  depends  on  their  sufirages,  and  their  favour 
and  support ;  and  accordingly  it  would  appear,  that  they  are 
pampered  with  constant  adulation,  from  the  rival  suitors  for  their 
favour— -so  that  no  one  will  venture  to  tell  them  of  their  faults : 
land  moralists,  even  of  the  austere  character  of  Mr  W.,  dare 
not  venture  to  whisper  a  syllable  to  their  prejudice.  It  is  thus, . 
and  thus  only,  that  we  can  account  for  the  strange  sensitiveness 
which  seems  to  prevail  among  them  qn  the  lightest  sound  of 
disapprobation,  and  for  the  acrimony  with  which,  what  would 
pass  anywhere  else  for  very  mild  admonitions,  are  repelled  and 
resented.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  nothing  can  be  so  inju- 
rious to  the  character  either  of  an  individual  or  a  nation,  as 
this  constant  cockering  of  praise ;  and  that  the  want  of  any  native 
censor,  makes  it  more  a  duty  for  the  moralists  of  other  coun- 
tries to  take  them  under  their  charge,  and  let  them  know  now 
and  then  what  other  people  say  of  them. 

We  are  anxious  to  part  with  Mr  W.  in  good  humour; — but 
we  must  say  that  we  rather  wish  he  would  not  go  on  with  the 
work  he  has  begun — at  least  if  it  is  to  be  pursued  in  the  spirit 
which  breathes  in  this.  Nor  is  it  so  much  to  his  polemic  and  vin- 
dictive tone  that  we  object,  as  this  tendency  to  adulation,  this  pas- 
sionate vapourilig  rhetorical  style  of  amplifying  and  exaggerating 
the  felicities  of  his  country.  In  point  of  talent  and  knowledge 
and  industry,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  eminently  qualified 
for  the  task — (though  we  must  tell  him  that  he  does  not  write  so 
well  now  as  when  he  left  England)— but  no  man  will  ever  write 
^  book  of  authority  on  the  institutions  and  resources  of  his  coun- 
try, who  does  not  add  some  of  the  virtues  of  a  Censor  to  those 
of  a  Patriot — or  rather,  who  does  not  feel,  that  the  noblest,  as 
well  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  patriotism,  is  that  which  prefers 
his  country's  good  to  its  favour^  and  is  more  directed  to  reform 
its  vices,  than  to  cherish  the  pride  of  its  virtues.  With  foreign 
nations,  too,  this  tone  of  fondness  and  self-admiration  is  always 
suspected,  and  most  commonly  ridiculous — while  the  calm  and 
steady  claims  of  merit  that  are  interspersed  with  acknowledgments 
pf  faults,  are  sure  to  obtain  credit,  and  to  raise  the  estimation 
|)oth  of  the  writer  and  of  his  country. 

And  now  we  must  at  length  close  this  very  long  aiticle-j-the 
pry  length  and  earnestness  of  which,  we  hope,  will  go  soig© 
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way  to  satisfy  our  American  brethren  of  the  importance  we  at- 
tach to  their  good  opinion,  and  the  anxiety  we  feel  to  prevent 
any  national  repulsion  from  being  aggravated  by  a  misappre- 
hension of  our  sentiments,  or  rather  of  those  of  that  great  body 
of  the  English  nation  of  which  we  are  here  tlie  organ.  In  what 
we  have  now  written,  there  may  be  much  that  requires  explan- 
ation— and  much,  we  fear,  that  is  liable  to  misconstruction. — 
The  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  however,  cannot,  we  think,  be 
misunderstood.  We  cannot  descend  to  little  cavils  and  alterca- 
tions ;  and  have  no  leisure  to  maintain  a  controversy  about  ^ords 
and  phrases.  We  have  an  unfeigned  respect  and  affection  for 
the  free  people  of  America ;  and  we  mean  honestly  to  pledge 
ourselves  for  that  of  the  better  part  of  our  own  country.  We 
are  very  {ffoud  of  the ,  extensive  circulation  of  our  Journal  in 
that  great  country,  and  the  importance  that  is  there  attached 
to  it.  But  we  should  be  undeserving  of  this  favour,  if  we  could 
submit  to  seek  it  by  any  mean  practices,  either  of  flattery  or  of 
dissimulation ;  and  feel  persuaded  that  we  shall  not  only  best 
deserve,  but  most  stirely  obtain,  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  Mr  W.  and  his  countrymen,  by  speaking  fredy  what  we 
sincerely  think  of  them, — and  treating  them  exactly  as  we  treat 
that  nation  to  which  we  are  here  accused  of  being  too  favour- 
able. 


Art.  Vli.  1.  Franz  B&pp  fiber  das  Conjugations  System  der  San-* 
sJcritsprache  in  vergleicAung  mit  jenem  der  Griechischen^  La^ 
ieinischeny  Persiscken  et  Germanischen  spracfie ;  nebst  episo^ 
den  des  Ramayan  et  Mahabharat  in  genauen  metrischen  uber'* 
setzungen  aus  dent  original  texte^  et  einigen  abscknitten  aus  dem 
Vedas,     Frankfurt  am  Mayn. 

8.  Nalusj  Carmen  Sanscriticum  e  MahabharatOy  edidit,  Latine 
verfity  et  Adnotationibus  illustravit  Franciscus  Bopp,  Lon- 
dini,  1819. 

T^HE  philologers  of  Germany,  whose  labours  have  so  largely 
-*-  contributed  to  restore  the  text,  explain  the  allusions,  and 
elucidate  the  philosophy,  of  the  writers  of  ancient  Europe, 
have  at  last  begun  to  direct  their  attention  to  those  of  India. 
Mr  Frederick  Schlegel  was  the  first,  who,  in  an  Essay  on  the 
language  and  philosophy  of  the  Indians,  indicated  to  his  coun- 
trymen the  sources  of  unexplored  truths  concealed  in  that  dis- 
tant region,  and  the  important  discoveries  to  which  they  might 
jprobably  lead,  in  tracing  the  afiUiation  of  nations,  the  progress 
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of  science,  and  the  transactions  of  that  mysterious  period  which 
precedes  all  history,  but  that  of  one  remarkable  family.  Mr 
Schlegel's  Essay,  composed  with  that  ability  which  has  procured 
both  for  him  and  his  brother  a  high  rank  amongst  the  literati  of 
the  Continent,  excited  the  attention  of  the  studious,  and  the 
patronage  of  the  great.  The  former  began  to  study  Sanscrit 
through  the  medium  of  the  slender  resources  furnished  by  the 
English  press :  And  amopgst  the  latter,  the  King  of  Bavaria 
salt  two  of  his  subjects,  to  seek,  in  Paris  and  London,  the  ne- 
cessary aid  of  Indian  manuscripts.  The  two  works  before  us 
prove  the  discernment  which  selected  their  author,  ad  well  as 
the  liberal  thirst  for  knowledge  which  prompted  that  monardi 
to  encourage  a  pursuit,  which  even  commercial  jealousy  herself 
could  not  attribute  to  a  political  motive,  in  a  sovereign  whose 
States  are  situated  like  those  of  Bavaria. 

We  should  sooner  have  called  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  curious  and  instructive  publication  which  stands  at  the 
bead  of  this  article,  had  we  not  despaired  of  rendering  a  gram-^ 
matical  disquisition  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  Some  of 
our  readers  may  possibly  wish  that  we  had  persevered  in  that 
commendable  difiidence. 

Sir  William  Jones  had,  many  years  ago,  indicated  in  a  ge- 
neral way  the  remarkable  affinity  of  the  antient  languages  of 
the  East  and  West.  His  untimely  death  deprived  the  world 
of  the  proofs  of  many  of  his  opinions,  which  his  learning  and 
ability  would  have  enabled  him  to  produce  with  a  copiousness 
of  illustration  which  cannot  now  be  supplied.  In  our  review 
of  that  truly  admirable  work,  the  Sanscrit  Grammar  of  Mr 
Wilkins,  we  very  inadequately  remedied  this  deficiency,  by  a 
list  of  words  having  the  same  signification  in  Sanscrit,  Persic, 
Latin  and  German ;  and  subjoined  a  few  remarks  on  the  simi- 
larity of  their  inflexions.  It  is  t^o  the  latter  object,  and  to  the 
verbs  exclusively,  that  our  author  has  confined  himself  in  the 
present  work.  In  fact,  isolated  words  are  readily  transplanted 
from  one  nation  to  another,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  af^ 
fecting  either  the  genius  or  the  mechanism  of  the  language 
which  adopts  them.  The  Phenician  voyaijers,  and  their  colo- 
nies, have  left  traces  of  Hebraic  origin,  where  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  the  languages  proves  them  to  be  completely  exotic. 

The  object  of  the  work  before  us  is  not  merely  to  point  out  the 
analogy  between  the  languages  mentioned,  but  also  to  discover^ 
by  comparison,  the  origin  and  primitive  signification  of  their 
grammatical  forms.  We  shall  briefly  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
many  subjects  here  examined  and  elucidated. 

1^^  The  same  Persons  are  denoted,  in  aU  these  languages,  by 
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the  same  letters.    The  root  Seb  has  the  same  signification  in 
Greek  and  Sanscrit 


Sanscrit. 

Sanscrit. 

Gred:. 

L«t!a. 

AcUve  Voioe. 

Middle  Voice. 

Middle  Voice. 

Active. 

Sebami 

Sebe 

^^fMU 

colo 

sebaxi 

seba^e 

wiZmu 

coHf 

seba/t 

seba/tf 

«-$CfT«( 

coll/ 

«ebamM 

sebama^ 

colima; 

seba/Aa 

^^hdidhva 

dZia-h 

coli/M 

seban/t 

seban/^ 

0iC»rr«M 

CtlRtfZ/* 

The  present  tense  is  composed  of  the  root,  the  sign  of  the 
conjugation,  and  the  sign  of  the  person.  The  latter  is,  M  for 
the  first,  S  for  the  second,  and  T  for  the  third  person.  M,  in 
these  languages,  is  the  characteristic  letter  of  Me^  the  person 
who  speaKs.  The  S  of  the  second  is  only  preserved  in  the 
Greek  pronoun.  The  T  of  the  third  is  derived  from  the  pro- 
noun <  tad '  in  Sanscrit,  the  Greek  «Hr«,  the  English  thcU.  Our 
veaders  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
Inflections  in  the  same  order,  in  the  middle  voice  of  the  San- 
scrit and  Greek,  and  in  the  active  voices  of  the  Sanscrit  and 
Latin. 

^dly.  The  first  preterite  is  formed,  in  Sanscrit,  by  prefixing  A 
to  the  root,  as  the  imperfect  in  Grreek  is  by  the  augment  Thus, 
the  first  person  is  in  Sanscrit  asebam^  in  Greek  <«C»f.  The  La- 
tin imperfect  is  formed  by  a  difibrent  process,  which  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  our  author;  and  we  give  it,  because  even  this  va- 
riation abounds  in  singular  coincidences.  Two  roots  in  San- 
ficrit  serve  to  denote  existence,  *  as*  and  *  bhu;*  whence  asU 
and  bhavati^  he  is;  ^st  axid Jtiit^  in  Latin;  ast  and  btidi  in  Per- 
sian; if  and  be^  in  English^  llie  former  of  these  roots  is  de* 
fective  in  all  these  languages,  and  requires  its  defidencies  to  be 
supplied  from  die  root  6hu^  in  Ladn^.  The  Romans  had  nei* 
ther  the  sound  of  the  aspirated  B,  nor  a  letter  to  represent  it.  In 
Latin,  therefore,  it  is  generally  changed  to  F ;  thus,  bkrifaras 
hecovaes  Jratres,  &c.  The  first  pretei;ite  of  bhu  in  the  first 
person,  is  obAavam,  whence  our  author  is  disposed  to  derive 
^oi^ebam. 

Sdly^  The  characteristic  of  the  second  preterite  in  Sanscrit, 
and  of  the  perfect  in  Greek,  is  the  reduplication  of  the  first  con- 
sonant of  the  root ;  and  the  same  rules  subsist  in  both  languages 
for  the  substitution  of  simple  for  compound  consonants*  Thus, 
*  he  delighted,  *  is  in  Sanscrit  *  tatarpa, '  in  Greek  *vt%^a^  the 
root  havmg  the  same  signification  in  both  languages.  Traces  of 
the  same  reduplication,  exist  in  Latin,  as  dediU  stettt,  from  the 
Sanscrit  roots  *  da, '  and  *  stha ; '  whence  dadati,  and  tishtati^ 
he  gives,  and  he  stands.     But  the  roots  ^hicb  are  reduplicatoA 
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in  the  present  tense  in  Sanscrit,  form  a  separate  conjugation, 
comprehending  most  of  the  Greek  verbs  in  (m.  Thus  dadhamii 
I  ordain,  >hich  corresponds  with  the  Greek  n^i^,  and  dadami^ 
I  give,  to  it^offMy  are  attributed  to  this  conjugation :  but  the  root 
2/uiij  to  join,  jungo  in  Latin,  in  Greek  Ztvffvfu^  is  placed  in  a 
conjugation  characterized  by  the  insei'tion  of  the  syllable  ^nu« ' 

4ftk,  One  observation,  which,  amongst  many  others,  does  cre- 
dit to  our  author's  perspicacity,  is  the  following.  The  vowel  / 
is  inserted  in  Sanscrit  to  denote  what  is  unreal,  what  neither 
has  nor  had  existence ;  though  it  might,  could,  would,  shoujd, 
or  even  will,  exist.  ;Bv  the  rules  of  euphony,  /  before  a  Vowel 
is  changed  to  *  Y. '  Hence  the  potential  *  sebeyam,  *  I  might, 
could,  &c.  honour.  The  Greek  optative  is  formed  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  same  vdwel,  as  f£ctft4y  utinam  colerem. 

Sthy  The  first  future  in  Greek,  like  the  second  in  Sanscrit, 
is  formed  by  adding  the  future  of  the  substantive  verb  to  the 
root.  Thus  the  root  twe  signifies,  in  the  former  language,  to 
strike ;  in  the  latter,  to  burn  or  inflict  pain.  The  future  of  the 
Greek  in  the  middle  voice,  is  rv^^fuu,  of  the  Sanscrit  tapsyami^ 
tapsyase<i  tapsyate^  &c. 

6/A,  As  there  is  no  end. of  pursuing  analogies  in  the^e  cognate 
tongues,  we  will  only  add  those  of  the  participles.  The  present 
participle  in  Sanscrit  and  Greek  is  formed  by  the  same  incre- 
ment to  the  root,  to  which,  in  Latin,  is  superadded  an  S.  Thus, 
the  root  Wiri^  to  carry,  of  which  the  aspirated  B  is  as  usual 
changed  to  an  F,  makes  in  Greek  ^i{«»,  in  Latin^ro;  of  which 
the  participles  are — 

Sanscrit.  Greek.  Latin. 

Nominative  bharan  fi^A^y  ferens 

Accusative  hharantam  ^i^t^rtt  ferentem. 

The  present  participle  of  the  middle  and  passive  voices  in  San* 
scrit  and  Greek  is  formed  by  the  same  terminations ;  thus,  bhafni^ 
I  shine,  in  Greek  ^«w,  makes  in  this  participle 

bhdyamanas         bhayamiina .      bhayamanam 
Ip  Greek.         ^xi^iui  (paaftivn.  px^fUfoim. 

The  Latin  participje  in  tus,  corresponds  entirely  with  the  San«* 
scrit  participle  of  the  third  preterite  passive.  Thus,  the  root 
*  vesht '  having  the  same  meaning  in  Sanscrit  and  Latin,  we 
have  , 

vesbtitas  .  veshtita  .  veshtitamr    . 

And  in  Latin,.,  vestitus       •      .  vestita  vestituow. 

In  Sans^crit  and  Greek,  the  participle  of  the  second  future 
passive,  is  formed  by  padding  the  same  syllable  to  the  root. 
Thus,  about  to  be  delighted — 

In  Sanscrit,    tarpishyamanas    tarpishyamand   tarpishyamanam 
In  Greek,       'n^%%9rc^%ui .  r^^imTofafn  .Tf^^r^^fvar. 
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But  we  must  here  terminate  a  discussion  which  already  we 
have  probably  extended  much  too  far  for  the  general  reader. 
It  will  be  understood,  however,  that  fhese  Constitlite  only  a 
few  of  the  many  remarkable  analogies  which  our  author  has 
pointed  out.  Yet  they  seem  to  us  much  more  than  sufficient 
to  demonstrate,  that  the  Internal  structure  of  the  Greek,  La-* 
tin^  .and  Sanscrit  tonglies,  is  regulated  on  the  same  principles, 
and  cast  in  the  saipis  mould.  Our  author's  comparison  of 
these  wid%  the  Persian  and  Gothic,  affords  resujts  no  less  in*^ 
teresting.  If  there  be  any  Who  can  still  think  that  such  coin- 
cidences might  arise  froln  the  casual  intercourse  of  commer- 
cial relations,  or  from  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactiia,  during 
the  brief  period  of  the  reign  of  the  Seleucides  in  that  country^ 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  these  gentlemen  should  be  pre- 
pared to  show,  that  the*much  nearer  vicinity  and  longer  domi- 
nation of  the  Macedonian  and  Greek  empire,  had  produced  si- 
milar effects  on  the  languages  derived  from,  the  Hebraic  stem. 
The  Greeks  were  finally  expelled  from  Bactria  by  the  Arsacidae, 
about  two  centuries  after  its  conquest  by  Alexander.  If  that 
period  were  sufficient  to  admit  of  their  stamping  such  indelible 
traces  on' the  language  of  India,  why  should  no  vestige  of  the  same 
influence  be  discovered  in  the  Arabic,  though  Arabia  was  for 
a  much  longer  period  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
kingdoms  founded  by  the  sticcessors  of  Alexander  ? 

Another  work  by  the  same  author  has  recently  been  publish* 
ed  in  England,  it  is  a  literal  translation  into  Latin  of  the  ce- 
lebrated story  of  Nala  and  Damayanti,  which  has  served  as  a 
foundation  for  many  Indian  poems,  and  at  least  of  one  Indian 
drama.     Otir  f^uthor's  object  in  this  work  is  thus  stated* 

*  The  perfection  of  the  structure  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  itp 
immense  copiousness  in  grammatical  founs,  although  they  concluco 
to  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  a  writer^s  meaning  when  the  language 
has  become  familiar,  and  certainly  admit  of  less  ambiguity  than  in 
other  Eastern  tongues  destitute  of  these  advantages ;  yet,  to  ^  learn- 
eV,  are  productive  of  considerable  difficulty.  Having  myself  ilcquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  without  an  instructor,  so  much  the  more 
did  a  literal  translation,  in  which  each  word  should  be  rendered  by  a 
corresponding  one,  appear  to  me  desirable ;  although  the  excellent 
English  translations  sufficiently  supplied  the  place  of  general  guides. 
The  Latin  ]9nguage  is  peculiarly  adapted  foi^  i,  version,  in  #hich  the 
order  of  the  words  in  the  original  is  to  be  uniformly  preserved.  Yet 
even  ih  it,  this  object  cannot  ali^ayk  be  attained  without  some  saori* 
fiCe  of  elegance,  and  frequent  deviations  flrom  the  customary  col- 
location. * 

The  story  is  comprised  in  iH  episocie  of  the  Mahabhirat : 
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It  is  related  in  a  style  of  great  simplicity ;  contains  some  pas- 
sages of  exquisite  pathos;  and  •everywhere  exhibits  the  mytho- 
logy, manners,  and  character  of  the  wonderful  people  amongst 
whom  the  scene  is  laid. 

Nala,  the  tamer  of  horses,  had  just  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  throne  of  Nishadha,  when  the  beauty  and  virtues  of  Dama- 
yanti,  daughter  of  Bhima,  king  of  Vidarbha,  became  the  theme 
pf  universal  praise.  The  valour  of  Nala,  his  manly  form,  and 
his  skill  in  guiding  the  rapid  car,  had  also  reached  tjjie  ears  of 
the  princess;  and  each  had  conceived  a  mutual  passion  before 
they  met.  In  days  of  yore,  when  the  daughter  of  a  king  in  In- 
dia had  attained  a  proper  age,  her  father  celebrated  a  touma- 
ttient,  to  which  all  the  neighbouring  kings  and  their  sons,  with 
persons  of  the  military  cast  in  general,  were  invited.  Into  this 
assembly  it  was  the  custom  for  the  princess  to  enter,  and  to 
choose  for  herself  a  husband,  by  throwing  a  neddace  of  flowers 
found  the  neck  of  the  favoured  youth.  Hence  the  ceremony 
Was  called  Swayambara,  or  self-election.  When  Bhima  order- 
ed th^  Swayambara  of  his  daughter  Damayanti  to  be  ]EM*oclaim- 
ed,  all  India  hastened  to  obey  the  summons.  Princes,  with 
their  retinues,  advanced  from  the  most  distant  places  towards 
Vidarbha.  Nala,  inflamed  by  love  and  impatience,  i^proached 
the  city ;  but  the  gods  had  determined  to  put  his  virtue  to  no 
common  trial.*  Indra,  the  god  of  the  Armament;  Agni,  god  of 
fire;  Yama,  the  judge  of  departed  souls;  and  Varuna,.  the  god 
of  the  waters,  appeared  in  the  air  in  their  celestial  chariots,  and, 
alighting  close  to  Nala,  thus  addressed  him.  *  King  of  men, 
^  we  rely  on  thy  fidelity.     Perfortn  a  service  to  the  gods,  and 

*  be  our  messenger. '  Nala,  after  having  venerated  the  divini- 
ties, promised  to  fulfil  their  commands.     *  We  are  deities  come 

*  on  account  of  Damayanti ;  I  am  Indra ;  these  are  the  lords  of 

*  fire  and  of  the  waters,  and  this  the  destroyer  of  mortal  forms. 

*  Go  to  Damayanti,  inform  her  of  our  amval,  that  we  desire 

*  her  choice  to  fall  on  one  of  W5,  and  use  your  own  eloquence  to 

*  persuade  her  to  yield  to  our  desires,     rier  bower  is  impervi- 

*  ous  to  all  others ;  but,  by  our  celestial  power,  you  will  enter 

*  unperceived. '  In  vain  Nala  represented  his  ardent  passion, 
and  implored  the  gods  to  release  him  from  his  rash  promise. 
At  last  he  repaired  sorrowfully  to  the.bower  of  Damayanti,  and 
fii-st  beheld  her  surrounded  by  attendant  nymphs.  Sweetly 
smiling,  her  form  was  beautiful,  like  that  of  the  sea-born  god- 
dess; and  her  bright  eyes  kindled  anew  his  latent  passion. 
Damayanti  and  her  nymphs  are  no  less  struck  with  the  manly 
beauty  of  the  young  hero;  and,  on  their  interrogating  him,  he 
relates  what  had  Happened,  delivers  the  message  of  the  gods, 
and  conscientiourfy  enforces  the  duty  of  compliance.    He  then 
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retires,  inwardly  assured,  that  aftbough  he  had  faithfully  fulfilled 
his  promise,  he  himself  must  be  the  object  of  her  choice. 

On  the  first  auspicious  day,  the  Swayambara  commenced. 
When  Damayanti  entered  the  circus,  amidst  the  prodigious  con- 
course- of  chiefs  and  warriors,  she  looked  round  for  the  King  of 
Nishfidba;  but,  instead  of  discovering  ane^  she  beheld  with  dis- 
may a  groupe  of  five,  in  form,  dress  and  feature,  absolutely  undisp- 
tinguisnable  from  him  she  sought,  and  recognised  the  presence  of 
the  divinities.  She  implores  their  pity  in  a  hymn  ;  and  instantly 
the  four  gods  appear  in  their  celestial  forms  and  attributes — pure, 
with  chaplets  of  heavenly  blossoms,  their  feet  not  touching  the 

?-ound,  their  eyes  never  closing,  and  unaccompanied  by  shadow, 
he  blushing  maid  then  timidly  advancing,  throws  the  flowery 
necklace  over  the  shoulders  of  Nala ;  and  the  ceremony  finishes, 
amidst  the  applause  of  gods  and  men.  Nala  carries  his  bride 
to'Nishadha,  who  produces  him  a  son  and  daughter.  Their  hap- 
piness found  no  parallel  on  ea^tli ;  *  his  subjects  lived  contented 

*  under  his  government,  and  protected  by  his  justice;  he  per*- 

*  formed  the  regal  sacrifice  of  a  horse,  with  a  magnificence  equal 

*  to  Yayati ;  and  preserved  from  spoil  the  earth  fertile  in  rich 

*  gifts. ' 

3ut  the  scene  was  soon  to  change.  When  the  gods  withdrew 
from  the  Swayambara,  they  met  the  vindictive  demon  Cali,  the 
genius  of  the  iron  age,  hastening  to  the  entertainment.  Informed 
that  he  was  too  late,  and  of  Nala's  success,  this  malignant  spirit 
vowed  revenge.  By  the  approved  and  very  reasonable  rules  of 
demonotogy,  an  evil  spirit  cannot  take  possession  of  a  man,  until 
fiome  fault  on  his  part  furnishes  an  opportunrty.  It  was  lotig  be^ 
fore  this  presented  itself;  but  at  last,  by  the  accidental  omission 
of  some  rite,  Cali  found  an  entrance,  and^  taking  possession  of 
Nala,  perverted  his  intellect,  changed  his  disposition,  and  all 
but  his  love  for  Damayanti.  In  this  state,  Cali  inspires  Push- 
cara*  (the  unworthy  brother  of  Nala)  with  the  project  of  chal- 
lenging him  to  play  at  dice.  Every  thing  he  possessed,  hi^ 
treasures,  palaces,  and  at  last  his  kingdom,  are  successively 
lost.  Damayanti,  perceiving  her  husband's  infatuation,  directs  a 
faithfiil  sen^ant  to  harness  his  favourite  steeds,  and,  placing  both 
her  children  in  the  chariot,  to  drive  them  to  Vidarbha,  and 
there  leave  them  at  her  father's  court.  The  demoniac,  now  dq- 
prived  of  all,  is  only  troubled  to  find  out  what  to  stake ;  for 
even  their  clothes  had  been  played  for. 

*  You  have  now  nothing  left  nut  Damayanti^ '  cried  Pushcara ;  *  let 
her  be  the  stake,  and  the  game  be  continued.  When  Nala  heard 
these  words,  his  heart  was  rent ;  but,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Pushcara, 
without  a  reply,  he  divested  himself  of  the  regal  ornaments,  now  the 
property  of  another,*  and  quitted  the  palace,  followed  by  Damayanti.  * 
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The  first  act  of  his  brother's  government  was  an  edict,  de- 
claring that,  whoever  might  afford  shelter  or  sustenance  toNala 
and  Damayanti,  should  be  pvinished  with  death.  Fainting  with 
fatigue  and  hunger,  they  reached  tlie  desert.  Nala  in  vain  urgeft 
her  to  return  to  her  fatner's  courts  pointing  out  the  way.  Her 
reply,  even  in  so  literal  a  translation,  seems  to  us  singularly 
simple  and  pathetic. 

'  Tremit  mei  cor,  siduni  membra  omnino, 

Tuum,  Rex,  consilium  cogitantis  itenun  iterum ; 

Privatum  regno,  privatum  opibus,  orbum  yeste,  fame,  siti  affectum 

Quo  mode  relinquens  eam  ego  te,  in  vacua  hominibus  sylva  ? 

Defessi  tui,  fame  afflicti,  cogitantis  iilam  voiuptatem, 

In  sylva  terriblli,  magne  Rex,  delebo  ego  lassitudinem. 

Non  enim  uxori  equale  quidpiam  nascitur  medicorum  putatum 

Medicamentum  in  omnibus  doloribus. ' 
She  concludes  by  entreating  him  to  accompany  her  to  Vidar- 
bha,  and  by  expressing  her  firm  rescdve  never  to  quit  him,  either 
in  prosperous  or  in  adverse  circumstances.  Thus  converging, 
they  arrive  at  a  deserted  cottage ;  and,  sitting  down  on  the  grass, 
Damayanti,  overcome  by  fatigue,  soon  fails  into  a  profound 
sleep.     But  the  unhappy  demoniac  was  a  stranger  to  repose. 

*  What  course  should  i  now  pursue  or  shun  ?  Is  death,  or  a  re- 
ligious seclusion,  best  adapted  to  my  wretched  condition  ?  My  love- 
ly confpanion  only  sufiers  from'  my  sorrows :  separated  from  me,  she 
would  repair  to  her  father's  mansion.  With  me,  her  lot  must  be  mi- 
sery ;  at  a  distance,  there  is  a  chance  of  her  tasting  ]oy.  But  may 
not  some  injury  befal  her  in  the  solitary  way  ?'         . 

Thus  revolving  opposite  views,  his  mind  still  infatuated  by 
the  malignant  Cali,  he  determines  on  leaving  her  whilst  asleep, 
as  the  only  method  of  forcing  her  to  return  to  her  father.  We 
catinot  help  thinking  the  follovving  passage  replete  with  true 
pathos. 

*  He  fled  distracted,  leaving  Damayantt  sleeping  on  the  groupd* 
Then,  relenting,  he  returns,  and,  gazing  upon  her  as  she  lay,  shed  a 
flood  of  tears,  saying,  She,  who  never  before  was  exposed  even  to 
the  air  or  the  sun,  she  even  now  lies  sleeping  on  the  bare  g^round,  as 
one  who  has  none  to  help  her.  Sweetly  smiling  as  she  lies  wrapped 
in  a  scanty  gannent,  what  wiU  be  her  situation  when  she  awakes  ? 
How  will  she  traverse  this  forest,  only  inhabited  by  wild  beasts  and 
aerpents  ?  May  the  divine  Aditya  and  the  Vasava  protect  her  1  May 
the  twin  gods  and  the  deities  of  the  winds  defend  her,  as  she  lies 
here  deserted  by  all  but  her  virtues.  Thus  having  said,  he  again  ran 
from  the  spot;  but,  again  repenting,  he  returns.  At  last,  urged  by 
the  demon  in  his  breast,  he  finally  rushed  distracted  from  the  for^t. ! 

The  astonishment  and  despair  of  Damayanti,  when  she  awoke 
after  a  long  interval,  and  found  herself  deserted  by  her  lord,  is 
|>ainted  with  much  natural  simplicity.    The  subject  has  be€!^ 
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treated  by  the  finest  Roman  poets.  Catullus,  in  his  Nuptials  of 
Pekus  and  Thetis,  and  Ovid  in  his  Epistles,  have  sung  Ariadne 
deserted  by  the  faithless  Theseus,  on  the  desert  island  of  Na- 
xos.  Both  are  highly  finished  pictures,  particularly  the  first. 
There  is,  however,  a  charm  of  innocence  in  the  wailings  of  Da* 
mayanti,  who,  regardhess  of  hersell^  thinks  only  of  Tier  hus- 
band's fate,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  furious  transports  of 
the  daughter  of  Pasipha^.  After  a  variety  of  adventures,  in. 
which  she  is  exposed  to  the  greatest  perils,  her  state  approaches 
to  distraction.  She  sees  '  a  lofty  mountain,  holy,  with  innumerable 
cliiFs,  with  rocks  of  refulgent  brightness,  stretching  to  the  skies,  plac- 
ed as  if  for  a  rampart  to  the  subjacent  forest.  Its  recesses  gave  shel- 
ter to  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  wild  elephant  and  the  boar :  the  voices  of 
innumerable  birds  resounded  from  its  sides,  covered  with  the  deep 
dyes  of  many  flowering  shrubs.  I  will  interrogate,  said  the  distract- 
ed queen,  the  genius  of  this  sacred  mountain,  with  his  streams 
and  birds  and  clifis,  concerning  the  king  of  Nishddha.  God  of  this 
holy  mountain,  whose  aspect  is  divine,  aJBPording  refuge  to  multitudes, 
bail  J  Salutation  to  thee,  O  pillar  of  the  earth  1  Having  approach- 
ed, I  reverently  salute  thee.  Know  me  for  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
a  king,  and  called  Damayanti.  The  mighty  warrior,  Bhima,  who 
rules  Vidarbha,  is  my  father,  a  monarch  affording  protection  to  the 
four  casts.  He  has  performed  Ihe  royal  sacrifice  of  a  horse,  and  the 
rite  was  accompanied  by  royal  gifts.  Naia,  the  slayer  of  foes,  is  my 
husband, — devout,  skilled  in  the  Vedas,  munificent,  attentive  to  holy 
rites.  In  sacriSce,  in  beneficence,  and  in  war,  equally  renowned. 
I  have  approached  thee,  deserted  by  fortune,  forsaken  by  my  lord, 
and  sunk  in  calamity,  seeking  vay  husband,  the  king  of  men.  Chief 
of  mountains,  from  your  lofty  summits  rising  to  the  skies,  have  you 
beheld  the  king  of  Nishadha  wandering  in  this  frightful  forest  ?  Has 
Nala  been  seen  by  you  ?  Holy  mountain,  why  do  you  not  console 
me,  as  your  own  daughter,  by  a  reply  ? ' 

The  Hindu  mythology,  animating  all  nature,  assigning  to 
each  fountain  its  nymptij  and  to  each  mountain  its  divinity,  pre* 
vents  the  above  spirited  apostrophe  from  appearing  forced  or 
unnatural.  Such  notions,  indeed,  pervade  the  whole  poem. 
Journeying  through  the  forest,  she  comes  to  a  secluded  dell,  to 
which  a  party  of  the  philosophers,  called  Gymnosophists  by  the 
Greeks,  though  partially  covered  with  the  bark  of  ti^ees,  had  re- 
tired from  the  busy  world.  On  her  entrance,  the  hermits,  sur« 
prised  at  the  appearance  of  a  form  of  so  much  delicacy  and 
beauty,  thus  adaress  her, 

^  AH  hail,  fair  vision !  Speak,  O  thou  of  faultless  beauty,  who 
art  thou,  and  what  do  you  require  ?  Beholding  thy  fair  form  in  this 
forest,  astonishment  fills  our  minds.  Compose  yourself,  and  cease 
to  grieve.  Art  thou  the  goddess  of  this  forest,  or  the  genius  of  this 
mountain,  or  the  nymph  of  this  stream  ? ' 
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*  Ilia  dixit  his  vatibus.     Non  ego  sylvse  higus  divinitas, 
Neque  etiam  hujus  montis,  Brahmani,  non  etiana  amnis  divinitas, 
Humanam  me  noscite,  cuncti  devotionis  divites ! ' 

Her  progress  through  the  forest  is  thus  described — 

*  Ea  vidit  arbores  multos,  multasque  amnes  ita, 
Multasque  mpntes  amsenos,  multasque  feras  et  aves, 
Specusque,  collesque,  fluminaque  mira  visu. ' 

It  is  not  certainly  in  a  version,  of  which  the  object  is  to  ren- 
der each  word  by  a  corresponding  one,  similarly  placed,  that 
poetical  beauties  must  be  sought.  Yet,  even  in  this,  we  think, 
Mr  Bopp  has  succeeded,  as  far  as  success  was  possible. 

Our  readers  will  not  expect  us  tx)  trace  further  the  wander- 
ings of  this  celebrated  pair,  nor  to  pursue  the  fable  to  its  ter- 
mination. The  adveiltures  which  led  to  the  restoration  of  Da- 
mayanti  to  her  father,  to  the  exorcisemetit  of  the  king  of  Ni- 
shadfaa,  and  to  his  again  ascending  the  throne  with  his  faithful 
partner,  must  all  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  those  who  do  not 
choose  to  pursue  them  in  the  Latin  translation,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  the  Sanscrit  text,  printed  with  singular  correctness  in 
Mr  Wilkins's  elegant  types. 

The  return  of  Mr  Colebrooke  to  this  country,  who,  after  the 
d^ath  of  Sir  William  Jones,  contributed  to  the  Asiatic  Societj 
the  articles  chiefly  calculated  to  atti*act  public  attention,  has  ren- 
dered the  publication  of  their  researches  less  frequent,  and  their 
contents  somewhat  less  interesting.  We  must,  indeed,  except 
some  valuable  additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge,  from 
the  observations  of  recent  travellers,  beyond  the  northern  bound- 
aries of  Hindustan.  The  fields  of  Indian  antiquities  have  been 
of  late  less  diligently  cultivated.  As  we  may  not  again  have  an 
,  opportunity  soon,  we  may  be  permitted  here  to  cast  a  glance  on 
those  extensive  regions. 

-  History,  considered  in  a  philosophical  view,  is  chiefly  convers- 
ant with  the  manners,  opinions  and  circumstances,  public  and 
private,  of  individuals  united  in  society.  The  manners  of  bar- 
barians present  everywhere  a  great  similarity,  modified  only  by 
climate.  Of  civilized  nations,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  inter- 
est excited,  and  the  inferences  suggested^  by  their  history,  bear, 
some  proportion  to  the  discrepancies  it  exhibits  with  that  state  of 
society  which  we  habitually  contemplate  in  our  intercourse  with 
the  \yorld.  But  these  divergencies  m^y  very  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  increase  by  remoteness  of  time.  In  our  endeavours 
to  rend  the  mysterious  veil  which  ages  have  drawn  between  us 
and  the  nations  of  high  antiquity,  we  are  justified  in  expecting 
to  trace  moral  combinations  hitherto  unremarked,  political  in- 
stitutions unknown,  and  man  acting  under  the  iniluence  of  opi"^ 
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nions  a&d  circumstancesy  to  which  we  have  not  before  «een  him 
subjected. 

Although  the  succession  of  dynasties  that  have  ruled,  or  of ' 
petty  wars  that  have  desolated  particular  countries,  may  not  be 
entitled  to  much  attention  from  the  philosopher ;  yet  the  great 
revolutions  which  have  dissolved  antient  societies,  and  produc- 
ed new  onies,  sometimes  sweeping  from  the  earth  all  record  of 
the  preexisting  order  of  things,  must  be  known  in  order  to 
account  for  what  now  exists.  But  these  mighty  events,  with  all 
their  extensive  train  of  moral  consequences,  have  often  occur* 
red.  England,  though  protected  by  her  insular  situation — per 
nitus  toto  divho  orbe  Britannos^  has  at  different  periods  wit- 
nessed the  solemnities  of  the  Druids,  the  holocausts  to  the  Capi- 
toline  Jupiter,  the  barbarous  rites  of  Woden  and  of  Freya,  and, 
finally,  tlie  establishment  of  the  true  faith. 

It  is  probable  that  none  of  these  great  landmarks  have  pe- 
rished, since  the  age  in  which  Homer  lived,  with  respect  to 
Greece,  and  sijice  the  reigns  of  Cyaxares  and  of  Alvattes  in 
Asia.  But  what  would  have  been  the  astonishment  of  the  Fa- 
ther of  History,  could  he  hiive  been  informed,  that,  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  spoke  and  wrote,  the  most  cognate  dialect 
was  that  of  India, — a  country  so  remote,  that  even  bis  inquisi- 
tive mind  had  learned  little  respecting  it,  excepting  that  it  was 
the  most  populous  oi  countries  then  known  ? — That  the  divini- 
ties worshipped  by  his  countrymen,  which  he  generally  states 
to  have  been  recently  introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt,  by 
.  Homer  and  succeeding  poets,  had  their  altars  established  on 
the  shores  of  the  distant  Ganges,  where  they  were  destined  to 
continue  for  ages,  after  they  had  abandoned  Olympus  ?  The 
causes  to  which  these  unquestionable  facts  are  to  be  attributed, 
are  beyond  the  period  of  history ; — ^but  are  they  also  lost  to  tra- 
dition ?-«-Into  the  immensely  voluminous  literature  of  the  Brah- 
mans,  who  has  sufficiently  penetrated  to  answer  this  question  ? 

Independently  of  this  curious  problem,  the  civil  history  of 
India,  from  the  era  at  which  thePuranas  professedly  date,  to 
the  period  of  the  Musulman  invasion,  is  an  object  of  rational 
inquiry  \  and  its  chronology  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  sup- 
ported by  establishing  synchronisms,  such  as  the  identifying 
Chandra  Gupta  with  Sandrocottus.  The  name  of  the  Indian 
sovereign  who  reigned  over  Magadha,  when  Behmen  (Vabu- 
man  endowed  with  arras),  whom  the  Greeks  call  Artaxerxes 
Lbngimanus,  invaded  the  west  of  India,  is  preserved  by  a  Per- 
sian nistorian,  and  accords  with  the  Indian  genealogies.  Such 
synchronisms,  when  they  can  be  discovered,  afford  confirma-? 
tion  to  other  facts. 
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To  the  Geography  of  the  Puranas,  we  earaesdy  wish  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  learned  Society  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  would  devote  their  attention :  but  not  merely  by  speci- 
fying the  situation  of  countries  incidentally  mentioned  in  other 
works.  Each  Purana  contains  a  chapter  on  geography,  usually 
entitled  *  Bhuvana  darsa, '  or  the  mirror  of  regions.  A  similar 
work  seems  to  have  been  current  in  antient  Per^a,  which  M. 
Anquetil  du  Perron  translated  from  the  Pehlevi,  with  the  title 
of  Bhaun  deesh.  If  a  Sanscrit  scholar  in  Indifl,  taking  for  his 
text  one  of  those  Puranica  chapters,  would  give  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  modem  name  to  the  countries,  he  would  supply  an 
important  desideratum;  tnd  might  derive  great  aid  from  the 
Pandits,  and  from  the  strangers  who  now  resort  to  CiJcutta 
from  all  parts  of  India.  The  names  of  antient  nations,  of  whon^ 
the  Hindus  have  retained  little  besides,  attest  the  authenticity  of 
their  traditions ;  as  the  Pehleva,  the  Sacse,  and,  more  recently, 
the  Huna.  Ptolemy  places  in  northern  Asia,  a  region  which  be 
terms  Ottorcora.  The  Uttara  Curu,  or  northern  land  of  the 
Curus,  is  allotted  to  the  dame  quarter  in  the  Purana. 

An  inquiry  of  an  extremely  intaresting  nature  mi^t  also  be 
made  into  the  doctrines  of  the  different  schools  of  Philosophy, 
yrith  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  sects  founded  by  Pytha-^ 
goras,  Epicurus,  Zeno,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  stand  in  the  rela- 
tion of  parents  or  offspring,  to  the  sects  supporting  similar  opl? 
nions  in  the  East. 

With  pe^pect  to  Science,  we  certainly  never  supposed  that 
the  dispbverie$  of  Newton  or  of  La  Place  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  Brahn^ans  2  nor  that  the  existing  boundaries  of  scientific 
knowledge  were  likely  to  bi?  extended  by  our  intercourse  with 
India.  iVq  $tiH  tbink^  however,  that  the  history  of  science 
may  derive  important  contributions  from  that  source.  The 
discussions  to  which  the  publication  of  the  Indian  Algebra  gave 
rise,  have  elicited  some  yaluable  information.  Before  we  de- 
termine that  the  knpwledge  existing  in  the  East,  and  bearing 
the  marks  of  originality  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  forms,  ought  to 
be  attributed  to  the  Greeks,  it  shpuld,  we  think,  be  very  dis- 
tinctly demonstrated,  that  th^ 'Greeks  themselves  possessed  what 
they  are  said  to  have  communicated. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Description  of  the  We^ern  Islands  of  Scotland^ 
including  the  Isle  of  Man,  comprising  an  jfccount  of  their  Geo- 
logical  Structure ;  with  Remarks  on  their  Agrictdlvre,  Scenery 
and  Anti^ties.  :6y  John  Mapcvlloch,  Sf .  D.  2  vol?^  Syp* 
and  1  vol.  4to»^  Plates.    London  and  Edinburgh.     1819. 
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TTT^E  haveKad  frequent  occasion  to  npeak  of  Dr  Maeciilloch 
^  ^  in  terms  of  hi J^h  commendation^  in  our  Reviews  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  the  channel  throu<^h 
M^hich  tlic  chief  part  of  his  scientific  labouns  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  public,  until  the  appearance  of  the  present  volumes; 
and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  again  introducing  him  to  the  no- 
tice of  our  readers  in  a  more  extended  work.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  we  find  a  person  with  such  high  qualificatioiis  for  a  scienti* 
fie  traveller;  ibr,  besides  a  stroi)g  natural  understanding,  and  a 
thoroughly  good  education,  he  possesses  a  variety  of  accomplish- 
xtienttnat  is  very  rarely  found  combined  in  the  same  individual. 
He  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  few  men  of  powerful  mind  and  high 
cultivation,  who  have  hitherto  directed  their  attention  to  Geo- 
logy; for  it  is  unqufstionabiy  true  that,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
ticnas,  this  branch  of  science  has  not  yet  attracted  the  higher 
erder  of  intellects,  but  has  been  very  nnich  in  the  hands  of  a 
minor  class  of  philosophers,  who,  at  an  easy  rate,  get  that  dig^ 
nified  title  from  the  world  by  accumulating  facts,  without  one 
idea  of  generalization  having  ever  entered  into  their  mind«  We 
do  not  mean  to  deny  the  usefulness  of  that  class  of  persons,  be- 
cause more  powerful  minds  may  afterwards  turn  to  use  the  ipa- 
tcrials  which  their  industry  has  heaped  together ;  but  he  alone 
is  fully  qualified  to  investigate  and  describe  the  phenomena  of 
Nature,  who  bears  steadily  in  mind,  that  the  facts  he  is  collect-^ 
ing  are  valuable  only  in  reference  to  some  great  general  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  accurate  acquainttmce  with  the  minute 
details  of  the  subject  is  of  the  highest  importance;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  some  of  the  distinguished  persons^  who  have 
led  the  way  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  science,  have  not 
been  sufficiently  fainiliar  with  its  more  minute  branches :  a  de-* 
ficiency  in  this  respect  has  very  often  given  an  appearance  of  in- 
accuracy to  their  observations,  and  has  afforded  a  petty  triumph 
to  those  cavillers,  who,  while  they  are  incapable  of  understand* 
ing  the  great  views  of  the  author,  exult  over  these  little  flaws,  and 
magnifjr  thrir  importance-^very  often,  indeed,  when  they  do  not 
in  tne  least  degree  afiect  the  general  conclusion  that  has  been 
drawn.  It  is  uiis  rare  combination  of  general  views,-  with  accu- 
rate information  in  all  the  elementary  branches  of  His  subject, 
which  places  Dr  Macculloch  so  high  above  most  of  his  cotempo- 
raries  as  a  Geologist.  No  work  descriptive  of  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  an  extensive  range  of  country,  that  has  appeared  since  the 
invaluable  Travels  ofSaiissure,  possesses  such  high  merits  as  that 
now  before  us.  We  discover  m  it  the  same  patient  industry  of 
observation,  directed  by  a  powerful  and  well  regulatwl  umler*- 
Manding,  and  controufjsd  by  a  candid  and  unprejudiced  phiio- 
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^ophjf  which  so  eminently  duMingutsbes  the  great  Geolcigist  of 
the  Alps.  We  wish  that  we  could  carry  the  paraUel  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  say  that  the  reader  of  Dr  MaccuUoch's  work  will  be 
as  insensibly  carried  along  by  the  charms  of  the  style:  But  in 
this  respect  we  must  allow  that  he  has  noi  equalled  his  great 
preciecessor- 

We  have  now  been  speaking  only  of  the  geological  part  of 
these  volumes,  which  indeed  forms  the  leading  feature,  and  oc- 
cupies the  chief  space  in  th^work;  but  the  author  has  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  various  aubjects  of  general  interest  which 
present  themselves  to  an  intelligent  traveller,  in  the  very  re- 
markable countries  which  he  describes.  There  are  dispersed, 
throughput  both  volumes,  much  valuable  information,  and  many 
very  interesting  remarks  upon  the  habits  and  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  islands, — the  state  of  population,  the  agriculture 
and  fisheries,  the  antitjuities^  superstitions,  and  peculiar  customs. 
Before  entering  upon  bur  examination  of  the  geological  part  of 
the  volumes,  we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  of  general  information  which  they  con-^ 
tain  :  But  it  is  impossible  for  us,  within  any  reasonable  limits^  Jfo 
notice  even  slightly  all  the  objects  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
author  was  directed ;  and,  among  so  many  of  equal  interest,  we 
have  some  diflicalty  in  deciding  which  to  leave  out. 

In  judging  of  the  merits  oi  this  ivork,  we  are  not  to  esti- 
mate the  labour  the  author  has  undergone  in  collecting  his 
materials,  by  the  standard  of  most  books  of  travels,  descrip-* 
^ive  of  a  country  so  near  at  home.  It  was  not 'his  lot  to 
be  carried  over  smooth  roads  in  a  well  hung  carriage,  and  to 
close  the  labours  of  the  day  with  a  comfortable  meal  and  a 
soft  bed ;  but  it  was  the  toilsome  work  of  five  successive  sum- 
mers, spent  upon  a  boisterous  sea,  or  a  miserably  poor  com- 
fortless land.  He  visited  every  rock  that  appears  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  waters,  from  the  Isle  of  Man  to  North  Rona,  and 
from  the  Mainland  to  St  Kilda ;  and  has  here  giv^n  us  a  detailed 
'description  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  islands.  He  had 
to  ipake  his  way  through  a  most  difficult  navigation,  in  a  sea  that 
i$  scarcely  ever  free  from  tempest,  committing  himself  very  often 
to  a  frail  barks  and  the  still  greater  danger  of  ignorant  mari- 
ners: and  when  we  consider  that  be  travelled  alone  in  that 
cheerless  region,  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  ardour  and 
'  constancy  with  which  he  persevered  in  his  labours.  We  can- 
not, however,  describe  the  dif&^uldes  he  had  to  encounter,  so 
well  as  in  his  own  words. 

*  Some  future  geologist  virill  perhaps  fill  up  the  blank  which  I  have 
unwillingly  left,  if  indeed  there  be  anything  in  those  two  islands  but 
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what  I  hove  eionjeotured  to  ^ist.  He  will  be  fortumtte  if  he  is  not. 
compelled  to  leave  much  unseen,  and  to  supply  somewhat  from  con- 
jectures. Though,  like  the  philosopher  in  Rasselas,  he  were  to  find 
tbe  wiads  and  waves  obedient  to  his  word,  he  would  still  have  much 
to  encounter.  He  cannot  ride  in  a  land  without  roads,  since  his 
horse  can  neither  tread  the  bogs,  nor  scale  the  rocks.  Though  he 
x^y  walk  with  the  strength  of  Antaeus,  and,  like'  the  Arab,  live  on 
the  ^  chameleon's  diet, '  it  will  avail  him  little,  unless  with  the  wild 
4uck,  the  proper  tei^ant  of  tliis  amphibious  region,  he  can  also  tra« 
i^erse  the  lakes  and  swim  the  friths.  The  dependence  which  he  may 
place  on  the  maritime  habits  of  the  islands,  will  be  overthrown  at  eve* 
rj  step  by  tb^  mis-arrangements  common  in  this  country  which  dis* 
play  so  strikingly  soine  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Highlander ;  aa 
almost  unsurmountable  indolence,  and  a  conten^  which  is  either  sa- 
tisfied with  an  expedient,  or  submits  to  InconvenieBces  of  its  owa 
creating^  as  if  they  were  part  of  the  necessary  career  of  his  life.  Po« 
yerty  is  not  always  the  cause  of  these  inconveniences.  If  tlie  poor 
fisherman  has  no  rudder  to  his  boat,  no  yard  to  his  mast,  or  no  sheet 
to  his  sail,  his  richer  neighbour  is  often  equally  in  want  of  them.  He 
who  has  trave^rsed  these  islands  will  easily  recognise  the  truth  of  the 
subjoined  picture. 

*  It  was  settled  in  the  evening  that  we  should  visit  Barra  Head 
on  the  following  morning.  Unfortunately  the  laird's  only  boat  had 
been  left  on  the  beach  without  an  anchor  a  few  days  before,  whence 
it  was  carried  away  by  the  tide  and  dashed  to  pieces.  But  there  was 
an  expedient  at  band,  as  there  was  another  boat  in  the  island,  and  it 
was  borrowed  for  the  occasion.  In  the  morning,  when  ready  to  em- 
bark, it  was  discovered  that  the  borrowed  oars  had  been  negligently 
left  on  the  beach  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  had,  like  the  former 
boat,  been  carried  away  by  the  tide.  There  was  now  a  boat,  but 
tliere  were  no  oars.  Oars  could  be  borrowed,  somewhere  :  they  would 
be  ready  at  some  time  in  the  day ;  at  twelve  or  one  o'clock  ;  it  would 
not  be  many  hours  too  late  (  we  could  only  be  benighted  in  return- 
ing. By  the  time  the  oar&  had  been  sent  foir,  it  was  discovered  that 
ithe  boatmen  and  servants  were  all  absent  cutting  peat  in  a  neighbour- 
ing island.  But  it  was  po;ssible  to  find  another  expedient  for  this,  by 
procuring  some  of  the  islanders.  A  messenger  was  accordingly  sent 
for  four  men. .  In  the  mean  time,  the  borrowed  oars  of  one  fisherman 
were  fitted  to  the  borrowed  boat  of  another ;  but,  alas  1  all  the  island- 
ers were  absent  making  kelp.  Thus  the  day  was  spent  in  arranging 
expedients  and  in  removing  obstacles.  Thus  is  life  spent  in  the 
{lighlands,  and  thus  will  it  he  spent  by  him  who  trusts  to  Highland 
arrangements  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  objects. '   I.  p.  86-7. 

*  I  have  on  ai  former  oCfcasion  described  the  nautical  circumstance^ 
under  which  I  did  not  reach  Barra  Head :  it  will  not  be^  useless '  to 
describe  those  under  which  I  accomplished  a  first  visit  to  Loch  Sca« 
yig*    The  itinerary  of  a  travellftr  is  often  of  advantage  to  his  succes- 
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8on ;  while  a  single  anecdote  is  often  more  clunractenstie  of  a  people 
than  a  laboured  description. 

*  The  expedition  was  to  proceed  from  Gillan  on  the  west  side  of 
Sleat ;  and  as  a  Highland  boat  is  not  soon  set  in  motion,  the  crew 
was  bespoke  oa  the  preceding  evening.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  or- 
ders were  given  for  six  in  the  morning ;  the  men  were  not  collected 
till  nine — a  Highlander  being  seldom  ready,  even  for  his  harvest  field, 
before  ten  o^clock.     After  the  ordinary  useless  discussions  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  beach  ;  but  the  tide  had  ebbed,  and  the*  boat  was  dry : 
it  could  not  be  launched  without  further  assistance.     Before  the  re- 
quisite assistance  was  procured,   an  hour  had  elapsed.     Being  at 
length  launched,  it  was  discovered,  that,  out  of  the  four  oars  required, 
only  one  was  present.     It  was  necessary  to  procure  the  complement, 
from  a  neighbouring  village,  and  this  was  scarcely  accomplished  in 
another  hour.     Some  hopes  at  last  appeared  that  Ch&  day  would  not 
elapse  in  preparations ;  but,  of  the  pins  required  for  rowing,  only  two 
could  be  found,  swimming  in  the  water  which  filled  half  of  the  boat* 
Sky  not  being  a  land  of  wood,  some  time  passed  before  this  little  but 
indispensable  reqnisite  could  be  obtained,  for  which  the  teeth  of  a 
harrow  were  at  length  procured.    We  were  now  fortunately  under 
way :  the  first  stroke  o£  the  oars  had  been  gpiven,  when  an  unlucky 
breeze  springing  up,  one  of  the  crew  proposed  that  we  should  return 
for  a  sail.    It  was  in  vain  to  oppose  this  motion,  too  favourable  to 
the  natural  indolence  of  this  people ;  although  it  was  not  easy  to  con- 
jecture how  a  sail  was  to  be  rigged  on  a  boat  which  had  neither  step 
for  a  mast  nor  provision  for  a  rudder.    |t  was  wrong  to  wonder  at 
the  latter  defect,  as  the  use  of  this  contrivance  is  quite  unknown  ut 
many  parts  of  these  islands.    In  less  than  two  hours  the  trunk  of  a 
birch  tree  was  procured,  which,  being  fastened  to  one  of  the  thwarts 
with  some  twine^  was  converted  into  a  mast  worthy  of  the  first  navi- 
gator.   A  broomstick,  secured  to  this  mast  in  a  similar  manner,  form- 
ed the  yard,  and  the  sail  was  composed  of  a  pair  of  blankets  pinned 
together  by  wooden  skewers,  and  fastened  to  the  broomstidc  by  the 
aame  means.    The  want  of  sheet  and  tack  was  supplied  by  a  pair  of 
scarlet  garters  which  one  of  the  men  stripped  from  his  chequered 
atocking ;  and  thus  a  ship  was  at  length  g^erated,  not  much  unlike 
those  of  the  heroic  ageS)  of  which  memonals  are  still  existing  in  the 
sculptures  o'f  lona.    It  was  two  o'clock  before  this  rigging  was  per- 
fected and  we  were  ready  for  sea. 

*  The  want  of  a  rudder  being  supplied  by  an  oar,  and  the  sail  un- 
able to  stand  near  the  wind,  we  made  no  way  except  to  leeward,  aad 
there  was  a  prospect  of  reaching  Rum  instead  of  Scavig ;  neither 
arguments  nor  authority  being  of  the  least  avail  with  a  people  who, 
in  spite  of  their  practice,  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  properties  and 
management  of  a  boat.  On  a  sudden  a  fortunate  squall  undiipped 
She  helm ;  brought  the  sail  aback ;  and  the  whole  apparatus,  too  fee- 
ble to  upset  the  boat,  was  carried  overboard.    We  reached  our  di^i* 
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tination  when  we  should  have  been  returning,  and  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  at  Bea. '    1.281,282. 

*  Between  Garvrisa  and  the  point  of  Craignish  is  the  passage  known 
by  the  name  of  Dorish  more  (the  great  gate),  frequented  by  vessels 
passing  ft'om  Crinan  northwards,  and  distinguished,  like  the  other 
narrow  channels  of  this  coast,  by  the  strength  and  rapidity  of  the 
tides,  and  by  the  short  cross  sea  produced  when  their  course  is  op- 
posed to  a  fresh  breeze. 

'  On  the  day  of  *my  visit  to  these  islands,  a  boat  with  six  roea 
was  lost  in  this  passage ;  an  accident,  like  most  of  those  which  hap. 
pen  in  the  Western  islands,  resulting  from  the  rashness  and  ignorance 
of  the  boatmen.  Were  it  npt  for  the  extreme  buoyancy  of  their 
boats,  generally  built  on  the  plan  of  a  Norway  skiff,  and  ofien  indeed 
built  in  Norway,  such  accidents  would  be  more  frequent,  as  no  ex* 
perience  seems  to  have  taught  them  the  management  of  a  boat  la 
those  delicate  cases  which  are  of  perpetual  occurrence  in  such  a  sea 
of  cross  tides,  and  in  a  climate  so  squally. 

<  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  traveller  who  roake$ 
this  tour,  is  in  daily,  often  in  hourly  risk  of  his  life,  more  particularly 
with  the  boatmen  of  the  country ;  the  rigging  of  their  boats  being  at 
bad  as  their  management.  Fortunately  for  themselves,  their  tiipidity 
is  generally  equal  to  their  ignorance. '    II.  270. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  obstacles  a  traveller  has  to  contend 
with  in  these  islands ;  for  he  who  is  so  satisfied  with  the  first 
answer  to  his  question  as  to  venture  to  act  upon  it,  will  very 
soon  discover,  that  the  testimonv  is  not  to  be  relied  upon^  even 
in  matters  that  come  under  his  .daily  observation. 

*  ''  How  long  is  this  Loch  ?  " — "  It  will  be  about  tvranty  mile.  "^ 
**  Twenty  miles !  surely  it  cannot  be  so  much. " — "  May  be  it  will 
be  twelve. " — "  It  does  not  seem  more  than  four.  ** — *<  Indeed  I'm 
thinking  ye*re  right. " — ^*  Really  you  seem  to  know  nothing  about 
the  matter.  '* — **  Troth  I  canna  say  I  do.  *'  This  trait  of  character  is 
universal;  and  the  answer' is  always  so  decided,  that  the  inquirer, 
unless  he  is  a  strenuous  doubter,  is  not  induced  to  verify  the  states 
ment  by  this  mode  of  cross-examination. '    I.  p.  162.     Note, 

Dr  MaccuUoch  estimates  the  population  of  the  Western  Isl- 
ands at  60,000.  But  if  the  inquiries  instituted  by  the  Gaelic 
School  Society  are  to  be  relied  on,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  their  accuracy,  he  hm  underrated  their  numbers  very 
ccmsiderably*  In  the  first  Report  of  that  Society,  published  h\ 
1811,  the  population  of  the  Islands  is  estimated  at  from  90  to 
100,000;  and  as  the  population  has,  for  the  last  seventy  years, 
been  regularly  progressive,  it  is  probably  now  fully  equal  to  Ihe 
^eater  of  these  numbers.  Although  this  is  a  scanty  population, 
when  compared  to  the  extent  of  territory,  such  is  the  natural 
barrenness  of  the  soil,  anil  tiie  small  proportion  ef  land  that  ha« 
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been  brougtit  into  caltivation,  that  almdst  ereiy  one  df  the  kU 
ands  is  oppressed  with  a  redundant  population,  living  in  a  state 
of  wretched  poverty,  and  very  often  exposed*  to  the  most  seri- 
ous privations.  So  few  are  the  wants  df  the  ihhafoitants,  so 
wholly  ignorant  are  they  of  *the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  that 
k  bare  subsistence  is  sufficient  to  remove  all  the  Tears  of  op- 

Eression  from  atiumeV6us  family.  Tfiis  excessive  population 
as  been  gradually  created  by  that  ruinous  system  so  long  pre* 
valpnt  in  tlie  Islands,  hy  which  the  cultivation  of  jbat  pkrt  of 
the  land  which  is  capable  of  culture^  is  in  the  hands  of  small 
occupants;  a  system,  eiicellently  adapted  to  the  end,  when  the 
great  object  of  \h^  Laird  was  to  swell  hU  band  oi  submissive  vas- 
sals, but  ino»t  unhappy  in  ita  consequences,  now.  thi^t  these  Lairde 
tmve  been,  tamed)  and  brought  midj^r  tl^  dominion  of  the  laws. 
It  is  quite  clear,  that  the  sod  and  climate  are  Insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  the  successful,  cultivation  of  grain  to  any  consider^* 
ble  extent;  arid  thnt  the\ land  can  in  no  way  be  torned  to  so 
good  account  ad  in  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep.  This  change^ 
however,  cannot  be  brought  abont  until  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
present  inhabitants  are  removed  from  4he  soil ;  a  meamire  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  on  a  isudden  without  outraging  huma- 
nity, but  which  may  perhaps  he  brought  about  by  some  System 
of  certain  but  imperceptible  operation.  We  do  not  believe  that 
much  relief  can  be  looked  for  from  emigration  ;  for  this  simple 
reason,  that,  to  a  people  like  the  inhabitants  of  these  i^^nds, 
who  are  not  very  unhappy  with  their  condition,  it  does  not  hold 
out  temptations  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  those  powerful  ties 
which  attach  them  to  the  land  or  their  forefathers. 

"^  The  Englishman,  to  whom  the  habits  and  feelings  of  this  people 
are  unknown,  will  be  .surprised  chait  such  a  state  of  things  can  exist 
at  all,  and  not  less  so  to  find  that  it  is  difficult  to  apply  a  remedy. 
He  expects  that  the  natural  overflowing  of  people  in  one  place,  will, 
without  effort,  discharge  its  superfluity  on  those  where  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency. He  is  unacquainted  with  the  pertinacity  with  which  the 
Highlanders  adhere  to  their  place  of  birth  ;  and  that,  it  would  seem, 
exactly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  all  apparent  causes  of  attraction.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  insulated  state,  ^  pe- 
culiar habits,  and  the  language  of  these  people,  present  additional 
obstacles  to  migration ;  and  that  many  changes,  yet  far  distant,  must 
be  made  before  such  a  free  communication  can  be  established  as  shall 
allow  it  to  take  ()lace,  without  effort  and  without  pain,  before  it  shall 
become  a  current  part  of  the  sysitem  of  action.  Any  expedients 
which  shall  break  through  these  habits  and  destroy  these  bounds, 
will  facilitate  this  measure  so  much  to  be  wished  ;  and  by  abolishing 
distinctions  in  the  community  at  large,  render  tlie  interchange  of  aU 
its  constituent  parts  easy. '     I.  109,  110. 
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Bift  thia  gre&t  populalion  i$  not  only  labouring  under  tiki  pres-^ 
sure  of  wretched  poverty — it  is  in  the  most  deplorable  dtate  of 
ignorance.  We  shall  scarcely  be  believed  by  those  of  our  cCNin- 
trymen  who  do  not  attend  to  inquiries  of  this  sort,  when  we  tell 
diem^  that  at  this  moment  there  are  in  the  Highlands  and  Isl- 
ands of  Seotfandy  neady  three  hundred  thousand  persons  who 
are  unable  to  read««  And,  when  this  is  made  known  to  our 
Southern  ne^hbours,  how  justly  will  they  rebuke  the  presump- 
tion of  the  assertion,  so  often  made  in  reproach  to  them  froin 
thia  part  <^  the  island,  that  it  is  the  proud  distinction  of  Scot- 
land that  every  poor  man  is  taught  to  read  and  write.  This 
most  melancholy  fact  would,  in  all  probability,  have  never  been 
Wought  to  light,  had  it  not  been  for  the  exertions  of  those  en- 
lightened and  benevolent  individuals  who  established  the  Gaelic 
School  Society*— who  have,  with  very  limited  support,  during 
the  last  nine  years  been  actively  engaged  in  the  most  judicious 
plans  to  remove,  as  far  as  their  slender  means  will  extend,  this 
humiliating  national  disgrace.  We  take  shame  to  ourselves, 
that  we  have  not  long  ago  taken  notice  of  the  valuable  Reports 
published  by  that  Society,  which  are  full  of  the  most  interesting 
information ;  but  we  hope  ere  long  to  bring  the  subject  more 
prominently  forward*  In  the  mean  time,  that  we  may  induce 
some  of -our  sceptical  countrymen,  who  are  firmly  persuaded 
that  nosudi  disgrace  can  attacli  to  Scotland,  to  Ipok  inta the 
facts  stated  by  the  Gaelic  School  Society,  we  give  the  following 
extract  from  their  First  Report,  in  1811. 

*  The  returns  which  have  been  made  by  the  clergymen  of  different 
parishes,  fully  confirm  all  that  had  been  feared  by  individuals  belong* 
iug  to  your  Society*  This  will  appear  by  the  mention  of  a  few 
parishes,  their  population,  and  the  number  incapable  of  reading  ia 
each. 

*  On  the  Main  Land — 

^  In  the  parish  of  Fearn,  out  of  1500,  1300  are  unable  to  read. 

—  Gairloch,         294-5,  2549  ditto. 

—  Lochbroom^    4000,  3300  ditto. 

In  the  Islands — 

*  In  the  parish  of  Kilmuir,       Skye,     3056,    2718  unable  to  read. 

—  Stomoway,  Lewis,  4000,    2800        ditto. 

—  Harris,  3000,    2900        ditto. 

—  North  Uist,  4000,    3800        ditto. 

*  Thus,  out  of  22,501,  19^367  are  incapable  of  reading  either  Eng- 
lish or  Graelic ;  and  many  other  parishes  might  be  mentioned  in  a 
state  equally  destitute.  Connected  with  this  melancholy  fact,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  proportion  who  are  nhle  to  ready  reside  in  or  near 
the  distiict  where  a  school  is  taught ;  but  in  the  remote  glenS;  or 
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•ubordinate  islands  of  almost  every  parish,  ftW  or  ncvae  can  be  fiiund 
who  know  even  the  letters. ' 

And  here  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  our  surprise  at  the 
oonduct  of  the  Bible  Societies,  and  timuar  assodattons,  whC) 
with  such  immense  funds  at  their  disposal,  lavish  vast  soms  ixt 
foreign  missions,  while  so  great  a  proportion  of  oar  own  people,; 
bo^  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  mve  so  much  stranger  claims- 
upon  their  attention.  Why  should  a  single  sbiDing  go  abroad, 
so  long  as  it  deprives  a  single  individual  among  our  onn  ooun-^ 
trymen.  of  that  very  blesshig  which  it  is  sent  away  to  bestow? 
Such  extensive  philanthropy  would  be  very  praiseworthy^  if  the 
work  at  home  was  accomplished;  but  to  lay  out  our  treasure 
in  cultivating  another  man's  field,  while  our  own  is  oVergrowa 
with  briars  andxthistles,  is  either  insanity  or  (he  most  preposter-! 
pus  vanity.  We  fear  that  it  is  to  this  last  source  that  we  must 
trace  this  wild  delusion;  for  a  Report  froim  a  Missionary  in 
Otaheite  oi;  Owhyee^  who  tells  how  many  hundred  Bibles  he  has 
distributed  to  the  savages,  has  a  much  more  imposing  sound  in 
a  speech  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern,  than  could  be  produced 
by  the  homely  names  of  Sutherland  and  the  Isle  of  Skye« 

The  peculiarities  of  char^icter  and  of  manner  among  the  in- 
habitants of  these  insulated  regions,  are  no  less  interesting  to  a 
8ti*anger  than  the  country  they  inhabit;  and  they  did  not  &il 
to  awaken  the  attention  of  this  aaite.  traveller.  One  ot  the 
most  striking  features  in  their  character,  is  that  invincible 
indolence  which  can  hardly  be  overcome  either  by  the  promise 
of  profit,  or  the  certainty  of  'danger.  That  it  is  created  -by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  is  not 
a  constitutional  disease  is  manifest,  because  it  ceases  when 
they  leave  their  country,  and  are  roused  into  exertion  by  the 
bustle  of  active  life  in  the  busy  world.  Where  the  work  to 
be  done  is  so  littl^  and  the  labourers  so  many,  in  a  climate 
where  the  inhabitant  is  forced  to  seek  shelter  from  the  incle* 
mency  of  the  weather  for  three  fourths  of  the  time  that  the 
sun  is  above  the  horizon ;  whei^e  there  are  no  marSufactures ; 
and  where  he  is  denied  the  occupation  that  reading  would 
afford, — can  it  be  wondered  at,  if  the  Highlander  sleeps  away 
his  existence  in  lisdess  inactivity?  He  has  no  .spur  to  ex- 
ertion by  seeing  luxury  and  refinement  around  .him,  in  the 
possession  of  those  wi)o  have  r^sen  into  wealth,  by  the  in- 
dustrious exercise  of  their  talents :  The  little  he  does  see^  be- 
longs to  those  who  have  inherited  their  riches  from  a  long  line 
of  ancestry,  and  who  seem  to  their  surrounding  tenantry  as 
beings  of  a  higher  race  of  existence.  We  have  already  quot- 
ed ^ome  institnccs  of  this  indolent  habit,  in  pointing  out  the 
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^fficiilties  a  traveler  has  lo  contend  with  in  these  countries'; 
but  it  would  seem,  from  the  following  example,  that  the  lord  is 
not  exempt  from  this  disease  of  his  vassals. 

^  In  a  proportional  degree,  a  Highland  gentleman  is  as  little  an*- 
xious  to  multiply  his  enjoyments  as  his  tenant,  whose  domestic  ani^ 
mals  dispute  the  fireside  with  himsdf,  and  whose  smoke,  for  want  of 
other  vent^  must  find  its  exit  at  the  door  df  his  miserable  hut. 

'  The  following  example  is  characteristic.  An  Highland  estate 
was  given  in  lease  for  200  years  to  a  cadet  of  the  family,  as  a  re- 
ward for  military  services,  under  the  sole  condition  gf  delivering  it 
at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  with  a  specified  number  of  growing 
trees  of  a  certain  age,  and  under  a  determined  fine  for  each  tree  de- 
ficient in  the  required  b%^.  That  lease  is  on  the  point  of  expiring, 
and,  as  yet,  not  a  tree  is  planted.  When  I  visited  it  not  long  ago,  the 
lessee  informed  me  that  he  meant  to  plant  to-morrow.  He  had  beeii 
twenty  years  in  possession ;  and  his  predecessors,  for  five  or  six  ge- 
nerations past,  had  probably  all,  like  him,  intended  fot  the  last  20Ci 
yeans  to  plant  "  to-morrow.  **    L  156,  157* 

It  is  comfortable  however  to  reflect,  that  iamidst  all  the  pri- 
vations which  the  poor  people  of  these  islands  are  doomed 
to  suffer,  they  are  yet  contented  and  happy  with  their  lot ;  and 
that,  too,  iti  situations  where  these  sufferings  must  be  felt  in 
tlieir  severest  form.  There  are  few  who  will  not  derive  a  most 
valuable  lesson  of  contentment  from- the  following  very  interest- 
ing account  of  our  author's  visit  to  the  Island  of  NorUi  Rona* 

<  The  islands  of  Sulisker  and  North  Rona,  although  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  each  other,  are  usually  associated  by  the  joint 
Appellation  of  Barra  and  Rona ;  but  they  are  scarcely  known  except 
to  the  mariners  who  navigate  the  North  Sea,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of . 
Lewis,  of  which  estate  they  form  a  part.  They  are  the  northern- 
most of  the  Western  Islands, — the  Thull  of  the  other  islanders,  whd 
consider  them  as  placed  '*  far  from  the  sun  and  summer  gale,  "  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  habitable  world.  To  hav^  visited  Barfa  and 
Rona  Ogives  a  claim*  to  distinction  scarcely  less  in  their  estimation 
than  to  have  explored  the  source  of  the  Nile  or  the  Nig^n 

^  Rona  is  accessible  in  one  spot  only,  and  even  that  with  difficulty, 
irbm  the  long  swell  which  is  rarely  altogether  absent  in  this  sea.  Th^ 
landing-place  is  only  the  face  of  an  irregular  clifi*;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  be  Watchful  for  the  moment  to  jump  out  on  the  first  ledge  of  rock 
to  which  the  boat  is  lifted  by  the  wate.  The  removal  of  the  sheep 
is  a  perilous  operation,  the  aiiimal  being  slung  by  the  legs  round  the 
heck  of  a  man,  and  thus  carried  down  the  face  of  a  rock  where  a  false 
iltep  exposes  him  to  the  risk  of  being  either  strangled  or  drowned. 
To  find  inhabitants  on  such  an  island,  is  a  strong  proof,  among  many 
Hthers,  of  the  value  of  land  in  this  country,  compared  to  that  of  la- 
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hour.    There  are  few  parts  of  Britain  where  Roca  would  not  be 
abandoned  to  the  sea-fowls  that  seem  its  proper  tenants. 

*  The  violence  and  height  of  the  mountainous  seas  which  in  win- 
ter break  on  this  island  are  almost  incredible.  The  dykes  of  the 
sheep-folds  are  often  thrown  down,  and  stones  of  enormous  bulk  re«- 
moved  from  their  places,  at  eleyations  reaching  to  200  feet  abovje 
the  high-water  mark :— ^o  powerful  is  the  breach  of  the  sea. 

*  Some  years  have  now  past  since  this  island  was  inhabited  by  se« 
veral  families,  who  contrived  to  subsist  by  uniting  fishing  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil.     In  attempting  to  land  on  a  stormy  day,  all  the  men 
were  lost  by  the  upsetting  of  their  boat ;  since  which  time  it  has  been 
in  the  poseession  of  a  principal  tenant  in  Lewis.     It  is  now  inhabited 
by  one  family  only,  consisting  of  six  individuals;,  of  which  the  female 
patriarch  has  been  forty  years  on  the  island.     The  occupant  of  the 
farm  is  a  cottar,  cultivating  it  and  tending  fifty  sheep  for  his  employ- 
er, to  whom  he  is  bound  for  eight  years  ;  an  unnecessary  precaution, 
since  the  nine  chains  of  the  Styx  could  afford  no  greater  security  than 
the  sea  that  surrounds  him,  as  he  is  not  permitted  to  keep  a  boat. 
During  a  residence,  now  of  seven  years,  he  had,  with  the  exception 
of  a  visit  from  the  boat  of  the  Fortun6e,  *  seen  no  face  but  that  of 
his  employer  and  his  own  family.     Twice  in  the  year,  that  part  of 
the  crop  which  is  not  consumed  on  the  farm,  together  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sheep  and  the  feathers  obtained  from  the  sea-fowl,  which 
he  is  bound  to  procure,  are  taken  away  by  the  boat  from  Lewis ; 
and  thus  his  communication  with  the  external  world  is  maintained. 
Fortunately,  he  seemed  to  care  but  little  for  any  thing  out  of  the 
limits  of  his  own  narrow  kingdom,  f     In  addition  to  the  grain  and 
potatoes  required  for  the  use  of  his  family,  he  is  allowed  one  cow, 
and  receives  for  wages  the  value  of  two  pounds  sterling  annually  in 
the  form  of  clothes.     With  this,  the  family,  consisting  of  six  indivi- 
duals, must  contrive  to  clothe  themselves,     tlow  they  are  clothed  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say ;  covered  they  are  not,  nor  did  there 
appear  to  be  a  blanket  in  the  house ;  the  only  substitute  for  a  bed 
being  an  excavatioil  in  the  wall,  strewed,  as  it  seemed,  with  ashes 
and  straw. 

^  There  is  no  other  water  in  the  island  than  that  which  is  collect- 
ed in  pools  from  the  rain  ;  but  there  is  no  chance  of  any  deficiency 

*  '  Then  employed  in  cruizing  after  the  President  in  1812.' 

f  '  On  the  appearance  of  our  boat,  the  women  and  children  were 
seen  running  away  to  the  cliffs  to  hide  themselves,  loaded  with  the 
very  little  moveable  property  they  possessed  ;  while  the  man  and  his 
son  were  employed  in  driving  away  the  sheep.  '  We  might  have  ima- 
gir.ed  ourselves  landing  in  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  few 
words  of  Gaelic  soon  recalled  the  latter ;  but  it  was  some  time  before 
.th<  females  came  from  their  retreat,  very  unlike  in  look  to  the  u^ia- 
bitants  of  a  civilized  world.  * 
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•^  in  this  article.  As  there  is  no  peat,  turf  is  uHed  for  fuel,  and  the  oil 
of  the  cuddy  for  light :  hut,  with  characteristic  improvidence,  there 
are  no  means  of  lighting  the  fire  should  it  ever  be  extinguished. 
Well  may  the  vestals  of  this  cottage  watch  the  smoky  embers  and 
trim  the  dying  lamp. 

*  Such  is  the  violence  of  the  wind  iti  this  region,  that  not  even  the 
solid  mass  of  a  Highland  hut  can  resist  it.     The  house  is  therefore 
excavated  in  the  earth,  the  wall  required  for  the  support  of  the  roof 
scarcely  rising  two  feet  above  the  surface.     The  roof  itself  is  but  lit- 
tle raised  above  the  level,  and  is  covered  with  a  great  weight  of  turf^ 
above  which  is  the  thatch ;  the  whole  being  surrounded  with  turf 
stacks  to  ward  off  the  gales.     The  entrance  to  this  subterranean  re-^ 
treat  is  through  a  long,  dark,  narrow  and  tortuous  passage  like  the 
gallery  of  a  mine,  commencing  by  an  aperture  not  three  feet  high,  and 
very  difficult  to  find.     With  little  trouble  it  might  be  effectually  con-^ 
cealed ;  nor,  were  the  fire  suppressed,  could  the  existence  of  a  house  be 
suspected,  the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  a  collection  of  turf  stacks 
'  and  dunghils.     Although  our  conference  had  lasted  some  time,  none 
of  the  party  discovered  that  it  was  held  on  the  top  of  the  house.     It 
seemed  to  have  been  constructed  for  concealment  from  white  bears> 
or  men  more  savage  still,  with  a  precaution  now  at  least  useless. 
The  interior  strongly  resembles  that  of  a  Kamschatkan  hut ;  receiv- 
ing no  other  light  than  that  from  the  smoke  hole,  being  covered  with 
ashes,  festooned  with  strings  of  dried  fish,  filled  with  smoke,  and 
having  scarcely  an  article  of  furniture.     Such  is  life  in  North  Rona ; 
and  though  tlie  women  and  children  were  half  naked,  the  mother  old» 
and  the  wife  deaf,  they  appeared  to  be  contented,  well  fed,  and  little 
concerned  about  what  the  rest  of  the  world  was  doing.     It  was  still 
an  object  oi  curiosity  to  ascertain  if  beings  so  insulated  had  no  de- 
sire to  return  to  society,  and  mingle  once  more  with  their  fellow- 
creatures.     But  though  man  is  gregarious,  the  want  of  extended  so- 
ciety is  in  a  great  measure  the  want  of  cultivated  minds.     Here  the 
family  was  society  enough ;  and  to  provide  for  the  demands  of  the 
in>pending  day,  sufficient  occupation.     The  inferior  members  of  it 
seemed  to  know  of  no  other  world  than  North  Rona ;  and  the  chief 
appeared  to  wish  for  little  that  North  Rona  could  not  supply.     The 
only  desire  that  could  be  discovered,  after  much  inquiry,  was  that  of 
getting  his  two  younger  children  christened ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
had  resolved  to  visit  Lewis  when  his  period  of  residence  was  expired* 
I  need  not  say  to  those  who  know  the  Highlanders,  that'  their  sense 
of  religion  is  not  limited  to  externals.     Amid  his  solitude  this  poor 
man  had  not  forgotten  his  duties,  though  excluded  from  the  advan- 
tages of  their  social  forms.     Yet  I  shall  not  be  surprised,  if,  afler  the 
accomplishment  of  his  only  wish,  he  should  again  long  for  his  now  ha- 
bitual home ;  and  expect  that  some  future  visitor  will,  twenty  years 
hence^  find  Kenneth  Mac  Cagie  wearing  out  his  life  in  the  subter- 
ranean retreat  of  his  better  days. '    I.  204«-210; 
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We  sRouId  be  led  for  beyond  our  limits,  were  we  to  attempt 
to  notice,  in  any  other  than  a  very  cursory  manner,  the  infor^ 
mation  which  these  volumes  coiktain  upon  the  State  of  Agricul*- 
ttire  in  the  different  islands.  In  general,  the  land  is  m  the 
possession  of  small  tenants,  who  have  neither  capital  or  en'-^ 
terprise  to  introduce  a  single  improvement;:  and  every  thing 
is  conducted  upon  the  most  uneconomical  and  most  ignorant 
systems.  Scarcely  any  notion  is  entertained  of  the  rotation  of 
crops^  or  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it;  and  turnips^ 
peas,  beans,  grass- seeds,  and  clover  are  unknown »  Lx  some 
of  the  larger  islands,  however,  such  as  Mull,  Skye^  Coll,  and 
a  part  of  the  Long  Island,  but  chiefly  in  Isla,  very  material 
improvements  have  lately  taken  placs  by  the  enlargement  of 
&rms,  the  granting  of  secure  leases  to  tenants  of  capital,  and  the 
exertions  of  the  more  wealthy  and  enlightened  proprietors  wfaa 
have  farms  in  their  own  hands.  The  introduction  of  ^een 
erops,  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  icattlie  and  of  sheep,, 
and  a  better  system  of  stocking  and  of  winter  feeding,^  are  gra- 
dual ly  going  on..  Biit  it  is  impossible  that  any  general  system 
of  improvement  can  take  place,  until  a  very  large  capital  is  laid 
<>ut  in  an  extensive  system  of  drainage,  and  in  making  roads.. 
Where  that  capital  is  to  come  from,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  r — 
The  proprietors  have  it  not ; — and  as  to  any  assistance  fronv. 
Government  for  these  purposes  in  the  islands,  it  could  only  be 
expected  upon  a  very  strong  case  of  national  advantage  bein^ 
made  out,  as  it  would  not  oe  very  reasonable  diat  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Middlesex  and-Mid-^Lothian  should  be  taxed,  merely  tb 
improve  the  estates  of  these  Highland  lairds*  But,  supposing^ 
the  capital  to  be  found,  is  it  quite  clear,  that,  under  the  most 
improved  system,  the  soil  and  climate  would  nai  be  an  insu-^ 
^erable  bar  to  an  adequate  return  ?' 

We  are  very  unwilling  to  pass  over  the  many  valuable  and 
Interesting  remarks  of  our  author  upon  the  numerous  remains 
of  antiquity  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Western  Islands,  the 
curious  superstitions  of  the  people,  and  his  dissertation  upon^ 
Highland  Music ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  y^t  to? 
enter  upon  the  chief  subject  of  the  work,  and  w^  do  not  wish 
to  encroach  upon  the  space  allotted  for  it. 

Among  the  numerous  descriptions  of  the  more  remarkable 
islands  in  the  Hebrides  that  have  been  publlsheil  from  time  to 
time,  there  is  no  work  previous  to  this  of  Dr  Macculloch,  which 
can  be  referred  to  with  any  degree  of  confidence  for  geological 
information,  except  the  MineralogV  of  the  Scottish  Isles, 
^y  Professor  Jameson,  published  in  1800.  His  observations 
did  not^;  however,  extend  beyond  a  small  number  of  the  islands- y 
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-and  moreover  the  state  of  the  science  has  so  much  changed^ 
both  in  regard  to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  individual 
rocks,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  geological  investigations^ 
that  we  can  hardly  compare  the  observations  of  the  two  geolo^ 

fists,  far  less  infer  luiy thing  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  learned 
^rofessor,  where  they  do  not  agree.  It  is  indeed  satisfactory 
to  find,  that  Dr  M.  bears  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  his  ac* 
count,  as  far  as  the  facts  have  been  4^cribed.  But  the  work  he- 
fore  us  forms  a  manual  by  which  the  structui^  of  each  island  may 
foe  examined  with  minute  detail,  and  will  prove  a  most  valuable 
guide  to  the  mineralogists  who  may  hereafter  visit  any  part  cf 
that  most  interesting  and  instructive  coast.  It  is  obviously  quite 
impossible  for  us  to  enter  at  all  into  the  detailed  descriptions 
contained  in  the  work ; — ^it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  give  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  general  sitructure  of  these  islands,  and  notice  some 
of  the  more  remaricable  points  of  geological  speculation  which 
appear  to  us  to  have  been  elucidated  by  the  labours  of  this 
very  accurate  observer.  We  do  not  apply  the  terra  accuratey 
without  knowing  that  it  is  deserved;  and  it  will  be  very  satisfacr 
tory  to  our  geological  readers  to  be  informed,  that  Dr  MiEu;cuir 
loch's  description  of  the  Island  of  Arran  has  been  compared 
with  the  notes  which  a  very  eminent  scientific  person  made  upon 
the  spot  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  view  of  drawing  up  a  geologic 
cal  account  of  that  remarkable  island,  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  Professor  Playfair  and  Lord  Webb  Seymour;  and  he  has 
found  that,  with  a  single  exception,  Dr  Macculloch  has  point- 
ed out  every  object  of  importance — imd  that  exception  occurs 
at  a  spot  which  is  only  laia  bare  at  low  water. . 

Although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  low  land  in  the  islands, 
their  geoferal  aspect  is  hilly  amjl  mountainous,  and  their  shores 
are  generally  bounded  by  bold  and  precipitous  cliffs.  In  some 
there  are  mountains,  the  elevation  of  which  almost  equals  the 
more  conspicuous  of  those  oif  the  mainland.  Ben  More  in 
Mull,  Dr  Macculloch  ascertained,  by  barometrical  measure- 
ment, to  be  3097  feet  above  the  level  pf  the  sea.  Hecla 
in  South  Uist,  is  SOOO ;  Clisi^eval  in  Harris,  2700 ;  Goatfell  in 
. Arran,  2865 ;  Ben  an  Oil  in  Jura,  2500 ;  and  the  CuchuUin 
Hills,  in  Skye,  range  from  2000  to  3000  feet.  The  general 
direction  of  the  coasts,  the  mountainous  ridges  and  the  inter- 
vening valleys,  is  between  N.  £.  and  S.  W.,  a  disposition  ana- 
logous to  what  prevails  in  the  mainland;  and,  in  general,  these 
prevailing  directions  will  be  found  to  correspond  in  a  great  de- 
gree with  the  directions  of  the  strata  of  rock.  There  appears, 
nioreover,  a  remarkable  identity  between  the  strata  of  the  i? 
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ands  and  thdse  of  the  mainland ;  aiid,  in  a  sreat  variety  of  caiseg 
enumerated  by  Dr  M accuUoch,  it  may  be  distinctly  ascertained 
that  they  have  at  one  time  been  ccHitinuous^  although  now  entire^ 
ly  detached  by  the  deep  sea  which  rolls  between  Uiem.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  part  of  the  geological  history  of  those  regions  more 
interesting  or  more  instructive,  than  the  numerous  and  irresistible 
proofs  they  exhibit  of  that  gradual  but  sure  decay  which  is  in 
unceasing  operation  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  Nor 
is  it  only  from  the  identity  of  the  strata  of  the  islands  with  those 
of  the  mainland  that  we  are  led  to  infer  that  an  intervening  por- 
tion has  been  worn  away.  A  proof  no  less  conclusive  exists,  in 
the  rounded  blocks  that  are  sometimes  scattered  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  islands,  or  are  embedded  in  the  alluvial  soil,  of 
rocks  totally  distinct  from  any  existing  in  the  island  itself,  but 
identical  with  rocks  found  in  situ  on  the  adjoining  islands  or 
mainland :  such  blocks  are  very  numerous  on  the  surface  of 
StaiFa.  Many  of  the  factsf  described  clearly  indicate,  that  the 
separation  has  not  been  sudden,  but  the  slow  action  of  destroy- 
ing forces ;  and  if  it  is  legitimate  to  measure  the  process  bf  past 
decay  by  the  standard  which  our  own  experience  supplies  of  its 
advancement,  there  are  none  of  the  phenomena  of  geology 
which  speak  a  language  less  equivocal  as  to  the  high  antiquity 
of  this  earth,  than  those  to  which  we  have  now  alluded. 

In  determining  the  plan  he  should  follow  in  describing  the 
several  islands,  Vr  Mlicculloch  has  not  confined  himself  to 
any  geographical  order,  but  has  classed  those  uplands  together 
whicn  are  of  analogous  structure,  and  are  connected  by  their 
natural  affinities.  By  this  arrangement,  unnecessary  repeti- 
tion has .  been  avoided  ;  the  islands  mutually  assist  in  explain- 
ing the  structure  of  each  other;  that  which  is  obscure  in  one, 
being  elucidated  by  some  otlier  of  the  group ;  and  the  interest 
of  the  whole  is  increased  by  the  comparison*  The  general  re- 
lations of  the  different  individuals  of  each  group  with  the  ad- 
joining mainland,  are  pointed  out ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  great  division,  the  principal  i^cta  are  brought  together 
in  one  condensed  view,  that  the  reader  may  be  enabkd  to 
draw  such  general  conclusions  as  he  may  consider  to  be  made 
out  by  the  evidence  that  has  been  laid  before  him.  The  de- 
scriptions are  aided  by  numerous  coloured  maps,  plans,  and 
views— a  species  of  illustration  which  Dr  M.  has  more  at  com- 
mand than  any  geologist  we  are  acquainted  with;  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  education  of  a  geological  traveller,  and  wbi^b,  if 
.Diore  frequently  attended  to,  would  save  many  an  uuinteUigible 
flescription. 
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The  five  distinct  groups  into  which  Dr  MaccuUoch  has  divid- 
ed the  Western  Islands,  he  distinguishes  by  the  names  of  the 
Gneiss^  the  Trap^  the  Sandstone^  the  Schistose^  and  the  Clyde 
Islands. 

The  Gneiss  Islands  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  Long  Isl- 
and, Coll,  Tiree,  lona,  Rona,  and  a  portion  of  Rasay..  The 
Trap  Islands  are,  Mull  and  Skye,  with  Egg,  Muck,  Rum  and 
Canna,  and  the  numerous  islets  which  lie  around  them.  The 
Sandstone  Islands  are  of  very  limited  extent ;  but  are  taken  in 
c6nj unction  with  the  adjoining  coast,  where  this  class  of  rock, 
prevails  from  the  point  of  Sleat  in  Skye  to  Cape  Wrath.  The 
Schistose  Islands  include  Isla,  Jura,  and  the  smaller  islands 
which  skirt  the  shore  of  Argyleshire  from  Lorn  to  Cantyre, 
The  Clyde  Islands  are,  Arran,  Bute,  the  Cumbrays,  and  Ailsa, 

Dr  MaccuUoch  uses  the  term  Gneiss  in  a  much  more  exten- 
sive sense  than  that  to  which  it  is  usuallv  confined  by  the  school 
of  Werner.  But  this  extension  of  the  term  appears  to  be 
fully  warranted ;  for  the  varying  composition  of  the  rock,  and 
the  gradual  nature  of  the  changes  it  undergoes^  render  it  im- 
possible to  apply  separate  terms  to  each  variety,  without  accu- 
mulating titles  which  would  incumber  rather  than  elucidate  the 
subject.  The  chief  varieties  described  have  a  composition  iden- 
tical with  granite,  sometimes  characterized  by  a  large  grain  and 
imperfectly  foliated  structure,  with  frequent  partial  transitions 
into  granite ;  at  other  times  having  a  schistose  structure,  and 

graduating  into  micaceous  schistus  and  quartz  rock.  Hom- 
lende,  as  well  as  mica,  enters  into  the  composition  of  it ;  and 
is  more  prevalent  than  mica  in  the  gneiss  of  the  Western 
Islands. 

With  the  exception  of  Arran  and  a  part  of  Mull,  granite  is 
not  found  in  mass  in  any  of  the  Western  Islands ;  but,  through-^ 
out  the  whole  of  the  Gneiss  islands,  it  is  of  constant  occurrence 
in  the  form  of  veins  traversing  the  accompanying  strata.  Thesq 
are  exhibited  under  so  many  varieties  of  form,  that  they  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  history  of  this  rock ;  and  it  is  very 
important  to  have  th^  testin^ony  of  so  accurate  an  observer  as 
Dr  MaccuUoch,  upon  a  point  upon  which  the  opinions  of  geo- 
logists have  been  so  much  divided.  To  those  who  are  less  fa- 
miliar with  the  controversy,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the 
point  at  issue  is  this — ^whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  granite  has  been  brought  into  the  situations  it  now  occtipies, 

Ssterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  rocks  which  lie  over  it.  Dr 
utton,  who  was  the  first  to  maintain  this  bold  and  ingenious 
theory,  considered  it  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  numerous  veins 
j^nd  ramifications  which  are  seen  to  proceed  from  the  mass  oj 
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granite  into  the  superincumbent  strata.  His  opponents  main* 
tain  that  these  veins  are  of  cotemporaneous  formation  with  the 
strata  in  which  they  occur.  We  cannot  afford  space  for  more 
than  the  general  conclusions  to  which  Dr  MaccuUoch  has  ar- 
rived ;  and  must  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  the  abundant  and 
very  distinct  evidence  upon  which  his  reasoning  is  founded. 

^  All  the  vaiieties  of  gneiss  are  occasionally  intersected  by  granite 
yeins,  and  they  are  indeed  almost  characteristic  of  this  rode ;  being 
rarely  absent  for  any  considerable  space,  and  seldom  traversing  mica- 
ceous schist  unless  under  circumstances  where  they  can  be  traced  ta 
.  some  neighbouring  mass  of  granite.  They  are,  however,  most  abun- 
dant in  the  granitic  division.  They  are  infinitely  various  in  size,  and 
in  the  number  and  intricacy  of  their  ramifications ;  and  it  is  further 
:ifirorthy  of  remark,  that  the  contortions  of  any  mass  of  gneiss  are  al- 
ways proportioned  to  the  number  and  importance  of  those  which  it 
contains.  Hence  it  is  that  the  schistose  is  more  free  from  contor- 
tions than  the  granitic  variety.  It  is  nevertheless  proper  to  make  an 
Exception  respecting  those  beds  of  gneiss  which  alternate  with  other 
rocks,  such  as  clay  slate ;  these,  as  far  as  1  have  observed,  never  con- 
taining veins.  In  some  varieties  of  gneiss  they  are  so  abundant  as 
nearly  to  exclude  the  original  rock,  so  that  the  mates  presents  little 
else  than  a  congeries  of  veins.  An  instance  of  this  nature'  occurs  in 
the  Flannan  isles ;  but  the  most  striking  are  to  be  seen  on  the  north* 
west  coast,  between  Loch  Laxford  and  Cape  Wrath.  The  latter 
•pot  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  grandeur,  than  for  the 
perfect  manner  in  which  it  displays  this  circumstance,  the  cli&  be- 
ing free  from  lichens,  and  unaltered  by  the  weather ;  so  that  all  the 
parts  are  as  visible  as  in  an  artificial  section.  The  hornblende  schist 
and  the  gneiss  are  broken  into  pieces  and  entangled  among  the  veins 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  stratified  rocks  are  in  the  trap  of  Skye; 
}>ut  with  infinitely  greater  intricacy,  so  as  rather  to  resemble  a  red 
and  white  veined  marble  with  imbedded  fragments  of  black.  These 
fragments  do  not  seem  to  form  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  mass ; 
while  the  progress  of  the  different  veins,  and  their  effects  in  produc- 
ing the  disturbance,  are  as  distinct  as  in  an  ordinary  hand  specimen. 
If  the  intricacy  qf  the  ramifications,  and  the  intersection  of  one  set 
of  veins  by  a  second  and  a  third  of  different  textures,  present  an  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  a  Succession  of  these  at  several  periods,  there  is 
here  no  want  of  such  evidence. 

^  Whether  these  granite  veins  are  connected  with  masses  of  granite 
in  all  cases,  cannot  be  determined.  In  some  instances,  as  in  Ferth-^ 
fihire,  where  t)ie  gnets$  reposes  on  granite^  it  is  probable  that  ^y 
proceed  from  it;  but  it  has  already  been  seen  thi|t  diere  ai^  no  traces 
of  that  rock  in  the  Long  Island.  Ths^t  is^  however,  no  proof  of  iUi 
non-existence ;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  veitis  being  always  prer 
sent  when  the  gneiss  reposes  on  granite,  and  absent  when  anothef 
rock  is  interposed,  renders  it  probable  that  in  these  cases  granite^ 
though  invisible,  is  still  present. 
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<  The  ibllcmmg  considerations  render-it  probable  that  the  granite 
ureins  which  traverse  gneiss  are  posterior  to  the  including  rock,  and 
formed  under  circumstances  analogous  to  those  under  which  other 
granite  veins  have  intruded  into  the  schistose  rocks  with  which  they 
interfere. 

'  They  are  accompanied  by  frai^rfis  or  contortions  of  the  gneiss^ 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  prove  that  it  once  possessed  a  condition  capa- 
ble of  yielding  in  dxSSetent  ways  to  external  force,  while  these  appear^ 
^ces  are  aliso  proportioned  to  the  number  and  intricacy  of  the  veins^ 
In  t^e  schistose  varieties  which  yield  easily  in  the  direction  ef  the 
lamina,  the  veins  frequently  hold  a  parallel  course  to  these,  while  an 
x>cca8ional  flexure  occurs  in  those  cases  where  the  vein  crosses  them; 
the  edges  being  incurvated  from  the  thicker  part,  or  the  root  of  the 
vein,  towards  its  termination.  Lastly,  in  cases,  of  which  an  example 
.was  described  in  Tirey,  where  a  vein  traverses  a  mass  of  limestone 
included  in  the  gneiss,  it  disturbs  that  substance  as  well  ad  the  sur- 
rounding rock ;  and  in  another  parallel  instance  noticed  in  Scalpa^ 
where  the  included  substance  is  serpentine,  the  vein  itself  undergoei 
a  change,  by  participating  in  the  nature  of  that  rock  during  its  pas- 
sage. 

^  The  schist  is  in  these  islands  occasionally  traversed  by  granite 
veins,  similar  in  aspect  and  composition  to  those  wliich  traverse  the 
gneiss  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  This  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof 
of  the  posteriority  of  these  veins  to  tlie  rocks  which  they  intersect ; 
since  they  are  here,  as  in  Coll,  found  to  pass  indiscriminately  througk 
two  different  rocks,  of  which  the  one  appears^  from  its  position,  to  be 
iof  more  recent  formation  than  the  other. 

*  Although  unwilling  to  repeat  the  trite  arguments  derived  froiH 
the  nature  <»f  granite  veUxs,  I  cannot  avoid  remarking  the  strong  sup- 
port they  receive  from  the  circumstances  now  mentioned,  particuku*- 
ly  from  the  fact  of  the  imbedded  fragments ;  an  appearance  which 
.cannot  be  reconciled  to  any  supposition  yet  offered,  except  that  of 
the  posteriority  of  granite.  *     I.  218-220.  144.  556^57. 

The  Island  of  Arraii  was  the  great  sourco  from  which  Dr 
Hutton  dxew  the  proofs  in  suppc^rt  of  his  theory  of  Granite,  and 
has  been  since  appealed  to  by  his  illustfious  commentator,  Mr 
Playfair ;  and  as  this  island  nas  been  ao  minutely  examined  by 
Dr  M.,  it  is  important  that  we  should  notice,  tliat  his  views  en- 
tirely coincide  with  those  of  Hutton  and  Playfair  upon  the  phe- 
nomena in  qujestion. 

*  It  would  in  itself  be  sufficient  evidence  against  the  stratification 
of  the  granite  of  Arran,  to  point  out  its  connexion  with  the  superin- 
cumbent schists.  This  has  been  brought  to  light  at  Loch  Rans^  in  a 
most  distinct  manner,  by  the  removal  of  the  soil  where  the  junction 
of  these  substances  takes  place.  In  numerous  other  situations  in 
iScotland,  it  can  be  seen  already  exposed  to  view  ;  insomuch  that  no 
rational  doubt  can  be  entertained  respecting  the  true  nature  of  a  phe- 
^ipmenon  so  very  palpable  and  so  frequent.    As  a  fact  proved,  it  ma^e 
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also  be  considered  a  rule,  not  an  exception.  The  ramifications  which 
proceed  from  the  mass  of  granite  into  the  schist  at  the  place  above 
mentioned,  are  numerous  and  intricate,  and  they  diminish  as  they  re* 
cede  from  the  main  body ;  while  their  mineral  character  undei^oes  a 
change ;  the  granular  structure  becoming  more  minute,  almost  in 
proportion  to  the  minuteness  of  the  vein,  until  the  true  character  of 
granite  entirely  disappears.  It  is  superfluous  to  repeat  the  conclu- 
sions which  have  been  drawn  from  these  appearances,  relative  to  the 
origin  of  granite,  since  they  must  be  familiar  to  every  one. '  II.  345» 
S46. 

%  The  term  Trap,  by  which  the  next  group  of  islands  is  dis* 
tinguished,  is  ^Iso  used  in  a  generic  sense,  and  comprehends  that 
extensive  variety  of  rocks  to  which  the  names  basalt,  greenstone} 
syenite,  claystone,  clinkstone,  and  porphyry'  are  applied ;  all 
of  which  are  found  to  pass  into  each  other  by  insensible  grada-p 
tions,  and  are  associated  by  a  common  set  of  geological  rela- 
tions. They  can  nowhere  be  studied  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  the  Western  Islands,  from  the  various  fornis  in  which 
they  occur,  and  the  facility  with  which  their  connexion  with 
ILhe  accompanying  strata  may  be  observed.  The  facts  which 
Dr  Maccullpch  has  recorded  in  regard  to  this  class  of  rocks, 
are  highly  important.  A  detailed  account  of  them  we  cannot 
attempt  to  give ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  state  the  general  re- 
sults which  he  has  deduced  from  his  extensive  examination  of 
this  interesting  class  of  geological  phenomena.  One  of  the 
most  important,  is  the  geological  identity  which  he  has  traced 
between  syenite  and  the  pther  members  of  the  Trap  family ; 
for  the  resemblance  which  this  rock  very  often  bears  to  gra- 
nite, may  lead,  and  probably  has  often  led,  to  very  errone- 
ous conclusions,  where  its  geological  position  has  not  oeen  fully 
investigated.  In  the  island  of  Skye,  there  is  a  very  extensive 
district  where  common  greenstone,  amygdaloidal  claystone, 
common  pale  syenite,  micaceous  syenite,  and  simple  blue  clay- 
stone,  are  found  irregularly  recurring  throughout  the  whole 
group.  The  predominant  variety  of  the  syenite,  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  felspar  and  hornblende,  in  which  the  hornblende  gene- 
rally bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  other  ingredient.  The 
porphyritic  character  is  sometimes  assumed  by  this  mixture ; 
ivhile,  in  some  rare  instances,  q[uartz  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion. More  rarely  still,  it  contains  mica ;  and,  in  this  case,  it 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  granites  which  contain  cry- 
stals of  hornblende,  superadded  to  the  usual  threefold  mixture 
of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica. 

'  The  character  qf  this  syenite  gives  rise  to  some  conclusions  that 
are  not  unimportant.  At  present,  it  is  easily  mistaken  in  hand  spe* 
pimens  for  a  variety  of  those  granites  which  are  entirely  subjacent  tf 
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the  older  rocks,  and  divested  of  any  pretensions  to  the  overlying  chaw 
racter.  With  a  very  slight  change  of  composition,  it  could  not  be 
distinguished.  That  such  a  change  occurs  in  other  situations,  seems 
proved  by  the  observati<His  of  Mr  Von  Budi  in  Norway,  who  has 
described  granite  lying  on  black  c^nchiferous  limestone.  This  granite 
is,  according  to  that  author,  connected  with  porphyry  ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  therefore  to  doubt  that  the  instance  quoted  by  liim  is  ana- 
logous to  this,  although  he  has  not  entered  into  a  full  examination 
of  its  connexions.  H^s  overlying  granite  will  therefore  prove,  like 
this,  a  mere  variety,  in  a  geological  view,  of  the  syenite  and  por- 
i^hyry  formation  J  another  proof,  if  such  were  wanting,  of  the  ne-  , 
cessity  of  great  caution  in  drawing  geological  inferences  from  the 
examination  of  mere  specimens  of  rocks,  and  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  tracing  the  actual  connexions  of  all  those  rocks  which  are 
subject  to  similar  variations  of  character. 

*  In  the  next  place,  this  syenite  may  serve  to  prove,  that,  in  many 
other  cases,  the  granites,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consi- 
der as  prior  in  formation  to  the  secondary  strata,  if  not  to  the  pri- 
mary schists,  may  be  often  posterior  to  both :  th^  opportunities  for 
ascertaining  their  relations  being  wanting  ;  sometimes  from  the  total 
absence  of  the  secondary  rocks  in  the  places  where  they  occur  ;  at 
others,  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  sufficient  access  to  them, 
to  enable  us  to  ascertain  a  point  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty ;  and 
in  a  third  case,  perhaps  from  the  demolition  and  disappearance  of 
those  portions  which  may  have  once  been  overlying,  and  have,  as 
being  the  most  limited  and  the  most  feebly  supported,  been  removed 
through  a  long  course  of  time  by  the  ordinary  causes  of  wasie. ' 
I.  371,  372. 

Similar  instances  of  a  gradual  and  imperceptible  transition, 
from  a  perfectly  characterized  greenstone  to  an  equally  distinct 
syenite,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Harris,  Rum,  MuU^ 
and  Arran ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  Western  Islands,  where 
the  trap  rocks  prevail,  abundant  proof  may  be  found  how  utter- 
ly unimportant,  in  regard  to  their  geological  history,  is  that 
distinction  which  is  founded  upon  the  variety  in  their  mineral o- 
gical  structure.  In  describing  the  trap  rocks  of  Kerrera,  Dr 
Macculloch  makes  some  very  judicious  remarks  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

/  As  in  other  cases,  the  different  modifications  or  members  are 
here  found  gradually  changing  their  characters,  and  passing  into  each 
other.  Thus,  greenstone  passes  into  basalt,  or  into  clinkstone,  or 
compact  felspar,  or  into  porphyries  and  amygdaloids  of  various  as- 
pects. Many  of  the  simpler  varieties  occur,  of  a  bro^n,  grey,  reddishi^ 
ar  white  colour,  with  different  degrees  of  hardness  and  much  diver- 
sity of  fracture  r  offering  specimens,  to  none  of  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  nomenclature,  it  is  possible  to  apply  names  that 
could  be  understood.  It  is,  perhaps^  better  to  leave  such  substances 
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without  a  name>  than  to  designate  them  by  termi  that  have  been  al- 
ready too  often  used  in  a  lax  and  ambiguous  sense  i  since  the  nega- 
tive confusion  that  may  result  from  the  want  of  appropriate  appeUa- 
donsy  is  much  less  inconvenient  than  the  positive  one  which  attends 
iiheir  misapplication ;  inasmuch  as  it  admits  of  future  amendment, 
and  as  it  is  much  easier  t6  add  to  a  nomenclature  than  to  change  itti 
•ignification. '    II.  122,  12d. 

Throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  Western  Islands,  there 
is  scarcely  a  rock,  whether  belonging  to  the  primary  or  second- 
ary strata,  which  is  lK>t  more  or  less  intersected  by  veins  or  dykes 
of  trap.  In  every  part  of  the  Long  Island,  the  gneiss  is  pene- 
trated by  these  veins,  varying  in  thickness  from  many  yards  to 
i  the  diameter  of  a  thread  :  One  in  the  little  island  of  Hamer- 

I  sa,  off  North  Uist,  is  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  thickness ; 

passing  through  the  gneiss  in  a  position  nearly  vertical,  splitting 
into  minute  ramifications,  and  very  much  confounded  and  mixr 
ed  with  the  including  rock.  In  Barra,'  they  are  of  very  small 
size,  but  are  subdivided  into  branches  of  extraordinary  tenuity, 
luid  traverse  the  gneiss  or  granite  veins  in  the  most  intricate 
manner.  Veins  of  the  same  degree  of  tenuity  may  be  observed 
jn  the  adjoining  islands  of  Hellesa  and  Gia,  branching  o^from 
dykes  of  great  dimensions.  One  off  the  shore  of  North  Uist, 
of  about  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  is  composed  of  two  or.  three 
beds,  each  of  which  has  a  peculiar  structure,  and  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  succession  of  strata,  were  it  not  seen  to  cross  the 
beds  of  clay  slate  through  which  it  passes,  in  a  curved  and 
somewhat  waving  course.  A  vein  somewhat  similar  in  the  va- 
riety of  rock,  is  found  at  Loch  Oransa  in  Skye,  traversing  gneis% 
being  a  fine  basalt  at  the  edge,  and  passing  by  degrees  into 
greenstone,  porphyry,  and  amygdaloid.  A  very  remarkable 
vein  occurs  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Scresort  in  Rum,  where  the 
mass  is  columnar;  but  the  directions  of  the  columns  is  not  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  vein,  but  parallel  to  it,  and 
,  their  position  horizontal,  divided  into  rude  joints  of  irregular 
length.  In  Rum,  there  is  a  vein  of  ordinary  dark  basalt,  en- 
closing fragments  of  the  adjoining  red  sandstone,  scattered  at 
considerable  distances  through  it,  and  varying  from  an  inch  or 
two  to  a  foot  in  diameter.  Analogous  instances  occur  in  Mudc, 
Seil,  Lunga,  and  Bute.  In  Seil,  the  vein  runs  between  strata  of 
clay  slate ;  and,  parallel  to  them,  and  at  each  side,  it  is  inter-* 
mixed  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two  with  distinct  fragment^  of 
the  slate.  In  Arran,  there  is  a  vein  of  pitchstone,  including 
fragments  of  the  adjoining  red  sandstone  \  a  circumstance  that 
has  not  been  before  observed  in  a  pitchstone  vein,  ^nd  pointing 
put  au  interesting  Qxvdlog^  between  that  substance  and  trap,  ia 
Addition  to  those  already  known.     Where  these  included  frag- 
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ments  occur  in  a  vein  of  smail  dimensions,  they  are  rarely 
changed  in  appearance  from  the  adjoining  rock  5  but  where  they 
are  found  in  the  larger  masses  of  rock,  they  are  considerably 
altered,  having  the  appearance  of  those  gradual  changes  which 
mark  the  commencement  of  fusion.  Some  very  remarkable  in- 
stances of  the  conversion  of  shale,  containing  organic  remains^ 
into  lydian  stone,  by  the  contact  of  the  trap  rocks,  similar  to 
what  occurs  at  Portrush  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  have  been  no- 
ticed by  Dr  MaccuUoch  in  Skye  and  tlie  Shiant  Isles. 

One  of  the  most  plausible  arguments  of  those  who  maintain 
that  the  trap  rocks  have  been  deposited  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  strata  with  which  they  are  associated,  is  founded  on  the  as* 
sumed  fact,  that  they  are  frequently  found  alternating  in  regular 
and  parallel  succession  with  the  strata.  Numerous  instances  of 
this  alternation  have  been  observed  by  Dr  MaccuUoch  in  thck 
Western  Islands ;  but  he  has  had  frequent  occasion  to  discover, 
that  this  seeming  alternation  is  quite  fallacious,  so  much  so,  as 
to  lead  him  to  doubt  whether,  in  the  cases  that  have  been  quot* 
ed  as  a  proof  of  slow  deposition  like  the  other  stratn,  a  similar 
fallacy  may  not  exist. 

'  The  interference  of  the  trap  with  the  strata  presents,  as  I  already 
temarked,  every  modification  that  has  yet  been  described.  Sotne  of 
them  require  a  few  words ;  but  the  greater  number  will  be  sufficiently 
and  even  better  illustrated  by  the  drawings,  whidi  have  been  so  se- 
lected as  to  contain  the  principal  details  of  the  whole  line  of  disturb- 
ance :  the  general  aspect  of  larger  portions  of  the  coast  being  given 
in  other  sketches  taken  from  a  distance,  where  the  wm&r  disturb- 
ances were  invisible.  One  of  the  objects  is  to  show  that  there  is  no 
persistent  parallelism  between  the  trap  and  the  stratified  rocks,  and 
that  the  occasional  regularity  of  alternation  is  deceptive ;  since,  by 
•xtendinig  the  examination,  we  always  arrive  at  some  point  where  that 
r^ularity  ceases.  This  fact  has  oftea  been  noticed  on  a  smaller 
scale  ;  but  there  is  here  a  display  of  thqwbole  arrangement  on  a  scale 
so  magnificent  and  extensive,  since  it  occupies  many  miles  in  length, 
and  so  free  from  all  chance  of  error,  since  the  sections  are  as  perfect 
as  if  made  by  art,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  it  over. 

'  The  instances  of  fracture,  separation,  displacement,  flexure,  and 
Entanglement,  are  sufficiently  visible  in  the  drawings  :  those  of  irre- 
gularity in  the  stratified  disposition  of  the  trap,  require  a  few  words;- 
In  one  case,  which  occurs  not  far  f^om  Holme,  there  is  a  bed  ex- 
tending for  a  great  way,  surmounted  by  a  parallel  series  of  the  se- 
tondary  strata  in  contact  with  it ;  but,  on  a  narrow  inspection,  innii- 
merable  veins  are  seen  branching  into  the  strata  in  every  possible  di^ 
rection,  illustrating  in  a  very  perfect  manner  the  origin  of  at  least 
one  order  of  veins.  In  a  second  case,  three  beds  of  trap  can  be 
traced  in  a  parallel  direction  for  a  considerable  space,  separated  by 
the  regular  sttata,  wh^  suddenly  the  whole  uake  into  oi^e  nGia^v 
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Had  not  this  occurrence  at  length  betrayed  the  true  nature  of  these 
beds,  there  would  have  been  no  hesitation,  from  a  limited  observatioa, 
^  in  describing  them  as  unquestionable  instances  of  alternation.  In  the 
last  case  which  I  shall  enumerate,  one  regular  bed  of  trap  may  be 
traced  for  more  than  a  mile,  lying  in  a  parallel  and  undisturbed  con- 
tinuity between  the  secondary  rocks.  On  a  sudden,  however,  it 
bends  downwards,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  strata  immediately  in 
contact,  and  then  continues  to  hold  its  regular  course  for  a  space 
equally  great,  with  a  thickness  and  parallelism  as  unaltered  as  before. 
I  need  make  no  commentary  on  these  several  facts,,  since  the  cob- 
clusions  that  may  be  deduced  from  them  have  long  been  familiar  to 
geologists.'     I.  382,383. 

'  In  describing  the  limestone  of  Broadford,  I  formerly  remarked 
that  it  contained  beds  of  trap,  often  so  equably  interstratified  as  to 
be  generally  undistinguishable  from  regular  alternations.  An  excel- 
lent example  of  their  real  nature,  and  of  their  identity  with  the  ana- 
logous appearances  in  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Trotternish,  is  af- 
forded by  a  circumstance  occurring  among  similar  beds  at  Borrereg. 
In  one  of  these,  the  bed,  after  a  very  extensive  parallel  course  among 
the  strata  of  limestone,  undergoes  a  sudden  flexure  into  an  oblique 
position ;  which,  shortly  becoming  vertical,  it  is  then  continued  be- 
yond reach  of  investigation,  under  the  usual  form  of  a  common  trap 
-vein  ;  intersecting  at  right  angles  in  one  place  the  strata  to  which  it 
was  parallel  in  another. '     I.  400. 

There  is  perhaps  no  point  in  Geology  that  has  been  more  sa- 
tisfactorily made  out,  than  the  history  of  the  trap  rocks ;  and 
the  great  mass  of  evidence  which  has  now  been  collected  re- 
garding them,  appear  to  warrant  the  following  conclusions— 
That  they  are  all  of  posterior  formation  to  the  stratified  rocks 
with  which  they  are  associated,  whether  primary  or  secondary, 
and  have  been  consequently  intruded  among  the  strata— that 
this  intrusion  has  been  accompanied,  in  many  cases,  with  such 
force  as  to  fracture  and  displace  the  strata — that  they  have  been 
ejected  from  below  in  a  fluid  state — and  that  this  fluidity  was 
produced  by  the  action  of  heat.  Throughout  (he  whole  of  this 
work,  wherein  an  extensive  series  of  the  trap  rocks  are  describ- 
ed, Dr  Macculloch  almost  invariably  has  come  to  these  con- 
clusions. We  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself,  for  the  nu- 
merous instances  where  these  opinions  are  delivered ;  and  must 
content  ourselves  with  one  or  two  short  extracts. 

*  Numerous  trap  veins  are  seen  traversing  the  strata  of  this  island. 
Tbey  have  no  certain  direction,  being  in  some  places  erect,  in  others 
iilclined ;  at  one  time  intersecting  the  beds  in  angular  directions,  at 
another  insinuating  themselves  in  a  parallel  course  between  their  la- 
minae. In  some  cases,  the  same  vein  will  be  found  to  occupy  both 
positions,  changing  its  course  from  a  transverse  to  a  parallel  one. 
The  deep  and  perfect  sections  of  the  rocks,  both  here  and  in  Scarba, 
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enable  us  to  trace  distinctly  those  arrangements  iii  the  veins,  which, 
ia  most  instances  where  the  surfaces  only  admit  of  examination,  are 
nearly  as  much  matter  of  induction  as  of  observation.     It  is  from 
those  veins^  which  are  entirely  or  in  part  conformable  to  the  planes  of 
the  strata,  that  we  are  enabled  to  understand  the  manner  in  which 
the  character  of  the  including  rock  has  affected  the  form  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  vein.     Where  its  course  lies  at  angles  with  the  direction 
of  the  strata,  it  is  generally  straight  and  persistent,  while  its  breadth ' 
is  equal  throughout ;  as  if  the  violence  and  suddenness  with  which  the 
original  fissure  was  formed,  had  been  such  as  to  disregard  all  impe- 
diments arising  from  inequalities  of  hardness,  these  bearing  no  pro- 
portion to  the  force  exerted  in  the  separation.     Where,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fissure  has  taken  place  in  the  direction  of  the  beds,  the 
vein  will  often  be  found  unequal  in  thickness,  and  sometimes  curved, 
or  even  tortuous ;  from  the  greater  facility  with  which  these  have 
yielded  in  that  direction,  and  from  the  inequalities  originally  existingj . 
in  the  disposition  of  the  laminae,  which,  by  their  separation,  have  given 
a  passage  to  the  fluid-intruding  material.     Such  appearances  are  here 
both  frequent  and  remarkable ;  and  analogous,  if  not  equally  well 
marked  facts,  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  Western  Islands.  *    II. 
168, 169* 

^  If  we  examine  any  other  portion  of  the  strata,  we  shall  find  simi- 
ktr,  although  not  equal  deficiencies,  attended  by  consequent  irregula- 
rities ;  all  of  them,  doubtless,  equally  caused  by  the  trap  rocks,  the 
effects  of  which  seem  to  consist  in  the  overwhelming  of  some  of  the 
strata  and  the  displacement  of  others ;  the  whole  being  on  a  scale  so 
large  and  distinct  as  to  leave  no  doubt  respecting  their  nature,  and 
producing  a  connected  train  of  appearances  that  cannot  be  traced  in 
any  other  place  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
point  out  the  revolutions  that  must  have  taken  place  in  these  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface  before  such  effects  could  have  been  produced ; 
still  less  to  inquire  into  causes,  in  a  work  intended  as  a  simple  record 
of  the  physical  structure  of  the  places  examined,  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  such  a  record  its  due  value  without  a  certain  proportion 
of  theoretic  connexion.  While  the  changes  are  as  obvious  as  their 
magnitude  is  striking,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  been  produced  long 
after  the  greater  part  of  the  materials  here  forming  the  surface  of  the 
earth  had  assumed  their  regular  distribution. '     I.  S93. 

*  If  the  connexions  of  these  rocks  with  those  on  which  they  lie 
are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  sometimes  in  contact 
with  the  clay  slate,  at  others  with  the  graywacke ;  a  proof  of  their 
posteriority  to  both,  and  of  their  irregularity  of  position.  They  are 
idso  found  branching  into  large  veins,  which  again  ramify  into  small- 
er ;  penetrating  the  schist  in  various  directions,  and  sometimes  for  a 
long  space  conformable  to  its  disposition.  Where  these  parts  only 
are  visible,  and  where  their  connexion  with  the  superincumbent 
masses  cannot  be  traced,  they  have  the  appearance  of  beds  alternat- 
ing with  the  schist ;  but  this  appearance,  traced  in  one^  instance  to 
its  true  origin;  ju^tifi^  us  ia  assigning  the  same  to  all  similar  masses. 
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*  The  retetion  of  tb6  trap  to  the  Eaddstboe  and  cbti^Icntaerate,  ir 
bj  no  means  so  dear :  yet  as  some  decided  instances  occur  of  its^ 
orerlying  position  with  respect  to  these  also,  wq  are  perhaps  justified 
in  concluding,  that  the  whole  of  the  trap  is  posterior  to  the  stratified' 
rocks,  whether  primary  or  secondary ;  and  that,  wherever  it  appears 
inferior  to  the  latter,  the  apparent  priority  implied  by  this,  is  only 
an  example  of  intrusion  similar  to  that  which  occurs  between  the 
trap  and  the  schists. '    IL  123,  )24« 

*  The  similarity  between  the  trap  rocks  and  those  of  volcank:  ori- 
gin has  been  too  often  noticed  to  require  a  repetition  of  that  remark*^ 
It  is  equally  known  to  geologists  that  volcanoes  are  situated  in  thi»< 
class  of  rocks ;  a  position  which  appears  to  countenance  the  optnioa 
that  there  is  a  connexion  in  the  origin  of  the  two,  and  that  the  re- 
«.urrence  of  trap  in  any  given  place,  such  as  it  is  observed  in  the  isl-* 
and  under  review,  is  a  phenomenon  closely  linked  with  the  actual 
existence  of  volcanoes  in  districts  of  trap  rock. 

*  It  is  still  necessary  to  point  out  a  circumstance  of  no  uncom* 
mon  occurrence  in  the  trap  of  this  island,  as  well  indeed  as  in  many 
•thers  which  I  liave  examined  ;  partly  because  it  confirms  this  con* 
jectur&,  and  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  resemblance  between  the 
traps  and  the  lavas,  and  partly  because  it  has  been  doubted  or  de-* 
nied  by  many  geologij^ts  who  have  treated  of  these  rocks.  This  iV 
tlie  existence  of  cavities  resembling  in  every  respect  those  which  arff 
contained  in  the  scoria  of  volcanoes^  or  in  cellular  lavas.  Th^y  oc- 
cur also  abundantly  in  Mull  and  in  the  trap  near  Oban  ;  and  are  par** 
ticularly  conspicuous  in  some  parts  of  the  Little  Cumbray,  where  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  describe  them  more  fully. '    I.  45B. 

And  in  describing  these  cavernous  traps  of  the  Little  Cum- 
bray,  he  states  that,  >  it  is  oilen  impossible  to  distinguish  them  frottil 
itcoriform  lavas,  so  identical  are  their  characters  with  those  of  the  vol- 
canic rocks.  Similar  specimens  occur  among  the  trap  in  many  other 
places,  but  they  are  rarely  so  perfect.  That  any  other  cause  but  the 
extrication  of  air  should  have  produced  these  cavities,  is  highly  im- 
^obabfe ;  and  on  the  igneous  view  of  the  origin  of  those  reck-i$,  the' 
existence  of  such  a  cause  is  suiBciently  proved. '    IL  487. 

The  impossibility  of  making  any  afrangemeflt  that  should 
perfectly  combine  geographical  with  geological  convefriience,  ia^ 
rendered  it  necessary  to'  form  a  separate  division  for  the  Sand* 
stone  Mauds.  They  are  of  very  limited  extent;  but  the  rock, 
itself  forms  a  very  important  feature  in  the  geological  tistory  of 
file  coijntry,  and  prevails  to  a  great  extent  on  the  Mainland^ 
occupying  an  uninterrupted  line  from  Glen  Elg  to  Cape  Wrath, 
and  extending  inland  nearly  thirty  miles.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
Centre  of  Sutherland,  and  forms  a  large  portion,  if  not  the 
vhole,  of  Caithness.  Notwithstanding  its  name  of  Red  Sand' 
sione^  it  must  be  classed  with  the  primary  rocks,  for  it  is  found 
dtern^tinK  with  gneiss ;  biftt,  until  this  important  discovery  of 
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Dr  Macculloch,  it  has  alwa}%  been  considered  as  belonging  to 
,  the  secondary  rocks,  or  at  least  to  that  class  of  secondary  rocks 
to  which  some  geologists  apply  the  term  transition.  It  is  prin^^ 
cipally  distinguished  from  the  red  sandstones  of  the  centre  of 
Scotland,  by  its  extreme  hardness,  and  by  its  crystalline  tex- 
ture. In  this  respect  it  often  equals  common  quartz,  no  dis- 
tinction between  die  constituent  grains  being  visible,  but  the 
whole  appearing  as  if  cemented  by  a  general  solution  of  silica. 
It  is  often,  however,  in  these  cases,  gravelly,  while  it  occasion- 
ally consists  of  large  fragments,  angular  as  well  as  rounded^  of 
difierent  colours,  compacted  into  one  crystalline  mass*  It  is 
always  stratified.  Iirthe  predominant  examples,  the  strata  arc 
very  thin  and  equal;  and  in  all  these  cases  the  angle  of  inclina- 
tion is  low,  deviating  in  some  instances  but  slightly  from  the 
horizontal  position ;  and  the  surfaces  of  the  flags  sometimes  bear 
these  marks  of  undulation  which  occur  in  the  seciondary  sand«> 
stones,  and  resemble  so  much  the  marks  left  by  the  sea  on  sandy 
shores.  Where  the  angle  of  inclination  becomes  considerable, 
the  distinctness  of  the  stratification  diminishes ;  and  w;here  the^ 
beds  assume  the  vertical  position,  it  requires  great  care  to  dis- 
cover any  marks  of  that  order ;  the  rock  acquiring  the  aspect 
of  some  granites,  or  that  of  the  irregular  gneiss  by  which  it  is 
accompanied,  and  being  split  into  prismatic  or  angular  frag- 
ments Both  in  the  islands  and  on  the  Mainland,  it  graduates 
into  gneiss ;  and  the  transition  is  effected  sometimes  by  schist, 
and  grey  indurated  sandstone,  and  sometimes  by  quartz  rock. 
In  a  large  proportion,  however,  of  the  Mainland,  no  such  tran- 
sitions are  found ;  but  there  is  a  sudden  and  complete  altema^ 
tion  of  the  two  rocks.  The  alternations  with  gneiss  are.  visibly 
at  Loch  Carron  and  Great  Loch  Broom ;  the  sandstone  in  the 
latter  place  lying  beneath  the  gneiss,  and  both  having  a  com- 
mon dip  to  the  south-east.  It  forms  hills  of  all  dimensions,  and 
of  every  variety  of  aspect— round,  conical,  ridged,  or  serrated, 
alternately  rising  to  the  greatest  average  altitude  of  the  Scottish 
mountains.  Kea  Cloch,  in  Ross-shire,  presents  in  itself  exam^ 
pies  ofall  these  forms ;  the  summits  being  in  some  places  no  less 
strongly  serrated  than  those  of  the  Arran  mountains,  while  the 
height  is  between  5500  and  5700  feet ;  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
the  strata  of  this  mountain  are  horizonal,  and  consist  of  the  red 
sandstone  from  the  base  to  the  summit;  and  as  it  is  separated 
by  a  wide  valley  from  the  adjoining  mountains,  which  are  com- 
posed of  the  same  rock,  it  stands  as  an  index  of  the  enormous 
waste  by  which  the  land  has  been  worn  down  into  its  present 
outline, 
voi^  xxxiii,  NO.  66.  H  h 
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.  Mt  is  scarcely  necessary  now  to  say,  that  this  sandisAone  must  be 
ranked  in  the-class  of  primary  rocks*  On  no  other  view  can  the  pre- 
ceding facts  be  explained,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  points  of 
resemblance  which  it  presents  to  those  of  the  secondary  division.  It 
must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  red  primary  sandstone ;  and,  that 
it  is  not  even  the  latest  of  the  primary  strata*  is  evident  from  the  pre- 
ceding history  of  its  connexions. 

*  No  objection  need  arise  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  term  jon- 
tnari/,  ns  applied  to  a  rock  composed  of  the  reunited  fragments  of 
former  rocks.  That  term  has  here,  as  on  other  occasions  throughout 
this  work,  been  substituted  for  the  word  primitive,  and  is  purely  re- 
lative; implying  nothing  tl^eoretical  respecting  the  origin  of  ant 
order  of  rocks,  whether  stratified  or  amorphous.  Nor  is  this  sano- 
stone  a  solitary  example  of  the  mechanical  recomposition  found  tf- 
mong  rocks  of  the  primary  division.  The  instances  of  this  structure 
occurring  in  the  quartz  rock  of  Jura  and  the  associated  islands,  are 
equally  remarkable ;  and  there  are  indeed  striking  analogies  between 
that  series  and  the  present,  in  many  important  particulars.  With  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  ah  unquestionably  mechanical  structure  ia 
a  primary  rock,  it  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  micaceous  schist 
of  Isla,  which  contains  fragments  of  granitie  and  quartz  rock,  pre- 
sents a  decided  example  or  it ;  as  do  also  those  rocks  of  the  gray- 
wack6  and  conglomerate  structure,  which  are  found  among  the  argil- 
laceous schists  in  various  parts  of  Scotland.  If  even  the  red  sand^ 
stone  of  this  district  be  considered  as  a  modification  of  quartz  rock, 
no  alteration  will  follow  in  the  nature  of  any  of  the  views  that  have 
here  been  brought  forward.  The  same  history  will  be  transferred  to 
A  new  term,  n9t  to  another  substance ;  and  the  same  consequences 
will  follow,  that  so  oflen  result  from  the  substitution  of  one  word  for 
another;  in  the  best  cases,  that  of  leaving  every  thing  precisely  where 
it  stood  before';  and  in  the  worst,  Confusion  and  obscurity,  instead 
of  light  and  order. '    IT.  98,  99. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  important  inferences  to  be  de- 
duced from  this  history  of  the  primary  sandstone,  we  may  no- 
tice the  occurrence  of  a  conglomerated  rock  formed  of  fragments 
of  quartz,  imbedded  in  a  micaceous,  schist,  in  the  island  of  CoH 
-—of  a  conglomerate  composed  of  rounded  and  angular  pebbles 
of  quartz  and  gneiss,  imbedded  in  a  gravelly  clay,  found  con- 
tained between  two  portions  of  gneiss  in  Lewis— of  a  rounded 
pebble  imbedded  in  the  clay  slate  of  the  Islie  of  Man-^but,  a- 
i|;>ove  all,  that  most  interest'mg  discovery^  of  a  rock  containing 
orgstnic  remains  alternating  with  gnetss,  at  Loch  Eriboi.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how  entirely  these  facts  de- 
monstrate the  truth  of  that  great  and  fundamental  position  of 
the  Huttoniati  theory,  the  most  important  in  its  consequences 
in  the  whole  range  of  geological  inquiry> — *  That  in  aU  the 
*  strata  we  discover  proofs  of  the  matenals  having  existed  a» 
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*  el^iilents  of  bodies  which  must  Have  been  destroyed  before  the 

*  formation  of  those  of  which  these  materials  now  actually  make 

*  a  parti '     That  Dr  Macculloeh  coincides  in  those  views,  is 
sufficiently  evinced  by  the  following  passage. 

^  With  the  exception  of  granite^  it  is  not  probable  that  geologists 
have  yet  discovered  a  rock  beneath  which  organic  remains  may  not 
be  found.  As  they  diminish  in  number,  in  a  general, sen^e,  the  fur* 
ther  we  recede  from  the  mtist  recent  strata,  it  is  pli^in  that,  among 
the  lowermost  rocks,  they  may  occur  so  rarely  as  still  to  have  escap- 
ed observation ;  a  circumstance  of  which  the  chances  would  be  in- 
creased by  their  more  limited  variety,,  more  complete  loss  of  texture 
and  shape,  and  more  pimple  forms.  Their  gradual  disappearance  in 
those  cases  where  the  secondairy  limestones  assume  the  massive  struc- 
ture and  crystalline  texture,  described  in  the  account  of  Skye  aiid  oi^ 
the  Isle  of  Man,  will  illustrate  this  opinion,  and  suggest  the  possibi- 
lity, that  even  the  Common  primary  limestones  may  oHgihally  havfe 
contained  organised  bodies.  ^ 

^  Perhaps  when  dbserVatioiis  hdve  been  fd^ther  multiplied,  it  may 
yet  be  ascertained,  that  there  has  beeh  no  portion  of  tirhe  ddriilg  the 
deposition  of  the  stratified  rocks,  however  ancient,  in  Which  animald 
have  not'existed.  In  concluding  this  subject,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  the  preceding  facts  to  geological  science; 
and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  to  account  for  them  by 
calling  this  gneiss  a  transition  rock,  is  merely  to  substitute  a  term 
which  leaves  the  fact  and  its  consequences  precisely  where  they  stood 
before*    IL  514,  515.  .  , 

.  The  Schistose  Isknds  comprehend  Isia,  Jura,  the  smaller  isles 
immediately  contiguous,  and  those  which  lie  between  Mi^ll  and 
the  Mainland.  Their  strong  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
structure, — the  obvious  repetitions  of  similar  strata  which  occur 
throughout  them, — the  mutual  correspondence  of  their  outlines 
and  of  the  bearing  of  their  strata,  together  with  the  intimacy  of 
their  geographical  positions, — render  this  association. as  natural 
as  it  is  useful  for  the  illustration  of  the  whole.  They  consjst  of 
all  the  primary  stratified  rpcks  except  gneiss ;  and,  among  them, 
quartz  rock  and  clay  slate  appear  predominant,  micaceous  schist 
being  less  abundant.  .  These  are  accompanied  by.  a  series  of 
rocks  composed  of  chlorite  schist,  of  felspar,  and  of  hornblende^ 
in  various  states  of  mixture  and  alternation ;  and,  lastly,  by 
graywack^  and  limestone,  the  last  bein^  the  smallest  in  quanti- 
ty. The  same  alternations  of  rock  v^hich.  occur  in  any  one  or 
more  islands,  are  found  also  nearly  throughout  the  whole  groupf 
although  indifferent  proportions.  : In  contemplating  these  aU 
ternations,  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  man  the  frequent 
change  of  substance,  and  .the  tenuity  of  the  strata  which  are  thu9 
intermixed  with  each  other;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  perpe^ 

Hh2  . 
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tual  change,  substances  generally  considered  as  occupying  distinct 
places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  a  regulariy  consecutive 
order,  are  here  repeated  without  any  distinction  as  to  priority 
or  posteriority ;  clay  slate,  for  example,  being  sometimes  found 
above  and  sometimes  below  micaceous  schist,  sometimes  alter-^ 
nating  with  gneiss,  as  it  also  does  in  North  Uist.  In  the  island 
of  Isla,  the  following;  series  may  be  seen  extending  from  the 
inrestem  side  of  the  island  to  the,  Mull  of  Oe  on  the  east ;  and 
.they  can  be  traced  in  contact  and  in  obvious  succession  through- 
out the  whole  space :  clay  slate — gneiss — clay  slate — graywack^ 
slate — clay  slate  quartz  rock-— coarse  graywacke  quartz  rock, 
clay  slate— ^micaceous  schist,  clay  slate.  Numerous  instances  of 
similar  alternations  are  mentioned  throughout  the  work,  afford- 
ing abundant  proof,  if  such  were  wanting,  tiiat  the  doctrine  of 
Universal  Formations  and  regularity  in  the  order  of  succession 
of  the  strata,  has  been  founded  on  very  limited  experience,  and 
cannot  be  admitted  as  a  general  law.  These  examples  are  no 
less  valuable  in  pointing  out  the  feUacy  of  the  theoretical  divi- 
sion of  rocks  which  are  distinguished  by  the  term  transition. 

Our  remarks  upon  this  work  have  already  .extended  to  so 
great  a  length,  that  we  are  unable  to  enter  upon  many  points  of 

Seat  interest  that  have  occupied  Dr  Macculloch's  attention,  as 
ey  would  take  up  more  space  than  we  can  allot  to  them.  We 
are  thus  prevented  from  doing  full  justice  to.Dr  Macculloch,  by 
pointing  out  more  particularly  wherein  he  is  entitied  to  the  ho- 
nour of  original  discovery,  both  in  geological  facts,  and  in  hav- 
uig  found  many  of  the  simple  minerals  in  these  islands,,  which 
were  not  previously  known  to  exist  there.  But  Dr  MaccuUoch's 
reputation  stands  already  so  high,  and  his  views  are  so  much 
beyond  those  who  would  give  oattle.  about  the  discovery  of  a 

eoble,  that  we  did  not  feel  very  anxious  about  the  defence  of 

is  fame  in  this  respect. 
We  have  heard,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  he  has  made 
conside|*able  progress  in  a  surv^  of  Scotland,  with  the  view  of 
publishing  a  geological  map.  This  important  and  very  arduous 
undertaking  is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  Trigonometrical 
Survey,  does  infinite  honour  to  that  Board  ;  while  it  affords  an 
eminent  proof  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  views  of  the  illus* 
Jtrious  Person  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  it,— *that  while  he  is 
conducting  the  national  objects  committed  to  his  charge,  the 
great  pubUc  cause  of  Science  is  cherished  and  promoted. 


^ 
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Art.  IX.     A  Ouide  to  the  Electors  of  Great  Britain  upon  the 
Accession  of  a  New  King,  and  the  immediate  Prospect  of  a  New 
.  Parliament.    Third  Edition.    8vo.    pp.  56.    London,  Ridg- 
way.     1820. 

Tt  is  long,  indeed,  since  so  excellent  a  Pamphlet  has  appeared 
-*•  upon  any  political  subject,  as  the  one  now  before  us.  The 
publick  having  already  pronounced  a  decisive  opinion  in  its  fa- 
vour, by  exhausting  two  editions  during  the  bustie  and  distrac- 
tions of  a  General  Election,  we  may  be  thought  to  undertake  b 
needless  task  in  professing  to  describe  its  merits ;  but  we  owe  it 
as  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  autiior,  for  the  light  he  has  thrown 
upon  questions  highly  important,  and  hitherto  treated  with 
vague  and  unprofitable  declamation  on  the  one  side,  or  myste- 
riously wrapt  up  in  the  obscurity  of  official  details  upon  the  o- 
ther.  The  author  is,  we  believe,  pretty  generally  known  to  be 
Mr  Creevey,  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  many  years ;  during 
which  he  so  highly  and  so  us^Ily  distinguished  himself  as  the 
friend  of  rational  reforms,  the  advocate  of  sound  constitutional 
principles,  and  the  unsparing  enemy  of  abuse,  that  his  exclu- 
sion from  the  House  oi  Commons  must  now  be  regarded  as  a 
serious  publick  loss;  more  especially  at  a  period  when  those 

auestions  are  to  be  brought  under  review,  with  which  he,  more 
Ian  any  other  man,  had  shown  himself  intimately  acquainted. 
The  beginning  of  a  New  Reign,  as  the  reader  probably  knows, 
brings  forward  one.  of  the  most  momentous  subjects  on  which 
the  representatives  of  the  people  can  at  any  time  be  called  to  de- 
liberate,— ^the  formation  of  the  Civil  List, — that  is,  the  arrange- 
ment of  nearly  the  whole  civil  expenses  9f  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  charges  of  executing  the  Laws  at  home,  representing 
it  abroad,  and  providing  for  the  support,  the  dignity,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  Crown.  In  the  ancient  times  of  the  Monar- 
chy, the  Sovereign,  who  was  rather  the  first  of  the  feudal  Ba- 
rons than  the  ruler  of  a  great  People,  derived  his  revenues  chief- 
ly from  land  vested  in  him  as  a  great  proprietor,  and  from  cer- 
tain occasional  perquisites  given  to  him  for  the  better  support  of 
his  office ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  services  which  his 
vassals  were  bound  to  perform  in  war,  or  to  redeem  with  mo- 
ney, helped  him  mainly  to  defray  its  expenses.  On  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  taxes  were  levied  directly  upon  the  subject ;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  revenue  was  that  which  the  King  derived  from 
his  Possessions  and  his  Prerogative,  independent  of  any  consent 
of  Parliament  for  raising  it,  and  of  any  controul  in  its  expendi- 
ture.   In  return  for  th^  funds  thus  vested  in  the  Crown,  it  was 
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bound  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  State  in  peace  and  war : 
and,  while  the  hereditary  revenues  remained  entire,  and  the 
feudal  services  belonged  to  them,  the  Sovereigns  of  this  country 
could  well  support  this  burthen.  Repeated  dilapidations,  how- 
ever, reduced  the  former  in  process  of  time ;  and  as  the  feudal 
scheme  fell  into  disuse,  the  other  great  branch  of  the  Monarch's 
resources  was  lopt  off  also ;  so  that  from  time  to  time  lie  was, 
happily  for  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  compelled  to  ask  suppliesL 
from  rarliament ;  and,  by  degrees,  one  after  the  other,  all  the 
ffeat  branches  of  publick  expenditure  were  transferred  from  the 
yrown  to  the  Country, 

The  Sovereign  being  tlius  exonerated  from  his  payments, 
it  was  natural  to  expect  that  be  should  also  relinquish  thos^ 
f^nds  which  had  been  allotted  to  him  to  make  those  payr 
ipents ; — that  having  no  longer,  fqr  example,  tp  pay  the  Ar- 
iny  and  Navy,  he  should  no  longei'  retain  -the  perquisites  of 
Admiralty  and  Prize  which  bad  been  destined  to  support  those 
services,  I^ift  should  transfer  to  the  publick,  to  whose  shoulders 
l^e  had  shifted  the  burthen,  those  profits  which  are  insepar- 
ably connected  with  it.  This  jArt  of  the  process,  however, 
^as  altdgethpr  omitted.  Notions  of  right  and  prerogative  were 
<;onveniently  enough  introduced.  The  I^ing  was  said  to  have 
Uiose  branches  of  revenue  by  a  high  title,  and  that  they  were 
iph^ren);  ip  the  Crown  by  virtue  of  his  Royal  prerogative ;  no 
account  being  taken  of  tne  material  circumstance,  that,  while 
so  possessed  by  the  Cro^^n,  they  had  been  burthened  with  dis- 
bursements now  undertaken  by  the  State.  However,  things 
V^ere  suffered  to  go  on  in  this  unfair  and  unsatisfactory  manner 
for  a  long  cou^rse  of  years.  .  Several  attempts,  no  doubt,  were 
made  to  arrange  matters  equitably  and  amicably  between  the 
parties.  As  soon  as  Parliament  began  to  show  a  due  jealousy 
qf  tlie  Executive,  and  a  proper  vigilance  over  the  public  purse, 
the  nature  of  these  hereditary  revenues  came  to  occupy  their 
fittention ;  but  rather  with  a  view  to  their  vexatious  origin,  than 
their  large  amount.  The  worst  of  the  whole,  wardship^  or  the 
King's  right  of  seizing  or  granting  the  guardianship  and  estates 
of  infan^ — pt^rveyaiice^  or  the  power  of  seizing  cattle,  car- 
|*iages,  and  provisions  jjji^  the  Royal  household, — and  the  va- 
rious feqdaj  inciijents  of  tenure  by  Knights'  service,  were  so 
extremely  oppressive,  that  the  full  exercise  of  them  could  npt 
be  borne ;  ^ud  even  a  mitiggit^d  exercise  was  wholly  destructive 
of  libejrty,  Early  in  Jl^mes  I/s  reign,  we  acco^-dingly  find  a 
treaty  ente^ecrinto  between  parliament  and  the  Crown,  by  whiph 
a  commutation  \\%is  intended  to  be  stipulated ;  and  the  learned, 
Ingenious,  and  indpfeasible  Monarph  estimated  the  value  of  his 
fight  by  a  sufficiently  recondite  process  of  coIcuTation,   *He  ol> 
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served,  that  there  were  Nuie  Muses,  the  patronesses  of  poets, 
who  were  always  poor;    therefore,  he  must  have  more  than 
nine  score  thousand  pounds  by  the  year,  which  the  Commons 
had  tendered  him :  Also,  th^re  were  Eleven  Apostles,  deduct- 
ing Judas,  as  unfit  to  be  named  among  honourable  contracting 
parties.     Now,  it  was  plain  that  ten,  the  medium  between  the 
.Muses  and  Apostles,  even  if  it  were  not  also  the  number  of 
the  Commandments,  ought  to  be  the  sum  chosen : — And  to  this 
the  Coihmons,  moved  by  his  Majesty's  great  wit  and  solid  judg- 
ment, assented: — So  that,  had  the  treaty  been  concluded,  he 
would  have  had  200,0Q0/.  a  year,  in  lieu  of  the  remaining  feudal 
perquisites  of  the  Crown.     Upon  the  Restoration,  in  1660,- 
Charles  II.,  dejiring  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  re- 
newed the  negotiation ;  and  the  memorable  act  was  passed,  abo- 
lishing the  Court  of  Wards,  Purveyance,  &c. ;  in  return  for 
which,  an  hereditary  Excise  was  settled  on  the  Sovereign,  be- 
side other  grants  for  his  life ;  out  of  which  he  was  to  defray 
both  the  charges  of  his  household  and  family,  and  those  of  the 
Civil  government  of  the  country.     This  is  the  first  instance  of 
anythmg  like  an  arrangement  of  the  Civil  List.     In  James  II.'s 
reign,  a  similar  provision  was  continued ;  and  in  the  reigns  of 
William  and  Anne,  a  more  regular  plan  was  pursued,  which 
has  ever  since  been  followed,  of  voting,  at  the  accession  of  each 
Sovereign,  a  certain  yearly  sum,  to  continue  during  the  reign, 
to  cover  all  the  expenses  qf  the  Royal  household  and  family, 
and  many  of  the  charges  connected  with  the  Civil  government 
of  thd  country. 

In  consideration  of  these. grants  for  life,  each  succeeding  So- 
vereign has  given  up  all  claim  to  those  branches  of  the  se- 
parate property  of  the  Crown  which  are  technically  termed 
its  Hereditary  ^Revatue ;  that  is,  the  Crown  lands,  the  here- 
ditary Excise,  first  granted  in  Charles  II.^s  time,  in  lieu  of 
Warding  and  Purveyance,  and  the  smaller  branches  arising  from 
fines,  &c.  But,  by  some  strange  accident,  very  considerable 
branches  of  revenue,  or  perqujsites  exactly  of  the  same  nature^ 
have  been  kept  separate,  and  retained  by  the  Crown,  notwith- 
standing the  provision  made  by  the.  country  both  for  the 
household  and  for  all  the  other  branches  of  the  public  service, 
formerly,  supported  out  of  those  hereditary  and  separate  funds. 
It  is  hardly  nesessary  to  remark,  how  wide  and  dangerous  a 
door  is  thus  opened  to  abuse,  by  the  sums  thus  entrusted  to  the 
Crown  and  its  ministers,  without  any  Parliamentary  grant  or 
controul,  and  expended  without  even  the  form  of  laying  esti- 
mates before  the  House  of  Commons.  Other  inroads  ot  abuse 
*re  to.be  found  in  the  Pension  List,  which  the  Executive  go- 
vernment is  permitted  to  fill  up  to  a  large  amount,  without  any 
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cbeck  from  Parliamentary  investigation;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  manifest^  than  the  inconsistency  of  the  whole  Civil  List 
arrangement  with  the  present  form  of  the  Co];)stitution,  and  the 
shape  into  which  the  finances  of  .the  country  have,  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half,  been  moulded.  A  new  reign  necessarily 
brings  forward  this  question  in  all  its  bearings;  .and  a  new  Par- 
liament as  necessaruy  is  summoned  to  form  the  plan  for  the 
King's  life. 

At  this  particular  period,  therefore,  Mr  Creevey  ta&es  his 
stand,  and  addresses  his  countrymen  upon  a  subject  important 
in  every  point  of  view,  whether  we  regard  its  financial  or  its 
constitutional  bearings.  It  camiot  be  doubted  that  his  Tract 
possesses  verv  great  merit.  The  argument  is  conducted  with  a 
degree  of  plainness,  and  force,  and  manliness,  seldom  to  be 
met  in  union  with  so  much  temper  and  moderation.  The  ar- 
rangement is  lucid  and  natural ;  the  topics  succeed  one  another 
in  great  abundance,  and  with  striking  rapidity ;  there  is  nothing 
superfluous,  and  nothing  left  unexplained.  .  The  style  is  admir- 
able ;  clearness,  precision,  and  the  excellent  taste  which  consists 
in  avoiding  all  ornament  where  the  subject  requires  none,  as 
well  as  where  it  admits  none — are  the  characteristics  of  this 
pamphlet^  which  deserves  to  be  placed  along  with  the  celebrated 
political  writings  of  Dean  Swift— only  that  its  matter  is  far  more 
important,  and  its  principles  more  enlarged.  We  hastea  to  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  an  abstract  of  so.  striking  and  useful  a.  com- 
position ;  premising,  that  thougd  it  was  published  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  general  election,  as  a  guide  to  electors,  it  is  now 
addressed,  with  equal  proprie^,  to  the  Members  elected  to 
serve,  and  contains  the  soundest  advice  i^on  their  publick 
duties. 

Our  author  begins  with  stating,  that  the  Commpns'  House  of 
Parliament  is,  by  the  language  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  guardian  of  the  publick  purse;  that,  formerly,  it  was  so 
in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name ;  and  that  the  causes  may  be  easily 
traced,  of  the  present  discrepant  between  the  theory  and  ttie 
practice  of  the  Constitution — between  the  character  and  functions 
of  our  representatives  who  made  the  gloripus  stand  against  the 
Crown  in  James  the  First's  time,  and  the  well  known  habits  of 
^e  same  personages  in  these  our  times.  How  comes  it  to  pass^ 
that  the  people,  uie  electors  of  the  empire,  instead  of  finding 
comfort  ana  protection  from  their  representatives  against  the 
encroachments  of  Roy&l  authortty,  and  the  imposition  of  new 
burthens,  as  they  heretofore  were  wont  to  do,  now  find  them- 
selves involved  in  a  constant  struggle  with  those  veir  represen- 
tatives, who^  from  their  guardians,  have  become  the  Crown'^ 
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allies ;  and,  from  checks  to  the  increase  of  taxes,  are  converted 
into  ready  instruments  of  taxation  ?  After  noting  a  remark** 
able  exfception  to  this  position,  (the  defeat  of  the  Property-tax  in 
1816,  which  he  ascribes  to  Mr  Brougham  jgiving  time  to  the 
voice  of  the  nation  to  make  itself  heard},  and  drawing  from  this 
fact  the  consolatory  inference,  that  the  country  can  still,  whea 
it  pleases,  prevent  abuses  of  its  property  or  violations  of  its  rights^ 
he  goes  on  to  examine  the  causes  of  that  great  and  lamentable 
change  in  the  complexion  of  Parliamentary  proceedings,  which 
bids  fair  to  destroy  our  ancient  Constitution. 

In  pursuing  this  important  investigation,  the  author  unfolds 
the  whole  mystery  of  undue  influence,  oi*,  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  termed,  indirect  influence,  in  a  manner  exceedingly  strike 
ing ;  and  we  regard  this  disclosure  as  the  more  valuable,  be- 
cause the  pubUc  out  of  doors  have  never  before  been  instructed 
respecting  the  secret  springs  of  corruption,  or  that  machinery 
in  Parliament  which  is  found  so  effectual  a  check  to  all  refor- 
mation, and  so  powerful  an  ally  to  bad  government.  He  shows 
clearly,  and  by  evidence  the  most  incontestable,  how  the  ma* 
chine  works ;— how  well  for  those  concerned — ^how  &tally  for 
the  people  at  large. 

The  first  head  of  the  account-  is  the  enormous  Debt  of  the 
4:ountry.  In  the  year  1760,  at  the  late  King's  accession,  the 
^hole  annual  expenses  of  the  debt,  mterest,  and  other  charges^ 
amounted  to  only  3,302,673/.,  as  appears  from  the  statements  in 
the  Commons'  Journals.  At  the  present  time,  4,283,600/.  are 
paid  for  collecting  the  Taxes  alone ;  and  3,392,326/.  is  the  ex- 
pense of  collection  in  Great  Britain,  as  appears  from  the  last 
Finance  Accounts  laid  before  Parliament.  Who  then  (asks  our 
author)  disposes  of  this  large  yearly  sun^  paid  to  the  collectors  ? 
Who  names  to  those  lucrative  places  ?  Nominally  the  Crown^ 
but  really  the  House  of  Commons. 

*  Does  any  man  doubt  this  fact  ?  If  a  gentleman  represents  a 
town  of  any  commercial  importance,  and  supports  the  Government  bj 
his  vote  in  Parliament,  does  he  not  attend  regularly  at  the  Treasury, 
and  demand,  as  a  matter  of  right,  the  filling  of  all  vacant  appoint^ 
nients  in  the  customs,  excise,  stamp-office,  &c.  of  the  town  he  reprer 
sents,  with  his  own  relations,  friends,  or  political  supporters  ?  Li 
the  like  manner,  if  he  represents  a  county  and  supports  the  minister, 
is  not  the  valuable  appointment  of  Receiver  of  the  Land-tax,  with 
other  such  things,  consideilftd  immediately  as  his  own  private  pro- 
perty; and  don't  we  invariably  see  those  appointments  come  intp 
possession  of  his  brother,  or  his  son,  .or  some  family  or  political  con« 
nexion  ?  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  Mr  Wilberforce  was  rcr 
proved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Canning,^ — was  taxed  by 
j^im,.  as  it  were,  f^r  ingratitude  in  opposing  the  Government  on  th^f 
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occasion,  upon  the  sole  ground  that  Mr  Wilberforce  war  as  regulac 
a  suitor  at  the  Treasury  for  the  disposal  of  offices  in  the  revenue  in 
fiivour  of  his  friends,  as  any  other  nunisterial  member ;  and  on  that 
Hccount)  that  they,  the  ministers,  had  an  equal  right  to  his  vote  and 
support.  Here  was  no  dispute,  no  difference  of  opinion,  respecting 
the  fact ;  on  the  contrary,  you  have  the  admission,  from  the  gravest 
and  highest  authorities,  that  the  distribution  of  this  four  millions  of 
money,  paid  for  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  is  considered  the  abso- 
lute right  of  all  members  of  Parliament  who  support  the  Government, 
and  to  be.,  by  them  disposed'  of  in  favour  of  their  families,  friends^ 
and  aupporters. 

^  This  then  (he  adds)  I  consider  to  be  the  first  and  great  operat- 
ing cause  by  which  our 'representatives  are  removed  from  the  reach 
of  their  constituents :  From  ih^  very  sources  of  our  own  miseries  they 
have  discovered  the  means  of  procuring  wealth  and  emolument: 
Whilst  we,  the  people,  are  ground  to  the  earth  by  the  taxes,,  the  fa- 
milies and  connexions  of  our  representatives  are  absolutely  support-, 
ed  by  the  very  collection  of  these  taxes. '  pp  4-6* 
.  The  next  source  of  influence,  and  cause  of  estranging  the  re- 
presentative from  his  constituent^  is  the  East  Indi^  Company 
and  its  patronage,  military,  civil,  judicial  and  commercial;  pro- 
portioned to  a  population  of  fifty  millions  of  souls,  and  a  reve- 
nue of  sixteen  millions  of  money.  •  In  1784?,  by  Mr  Pitt's  fa^ 
ihous  India  Bill,  the  Company  was  put  under  the  controul  of 
the  Crown ;  and  from  that  moment,  Indian  patronage  has  flowed 
into  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  deep  and  constant  stream* 
Jle  gives  a  striking  and  memoi:able  example,:  well  calculated  to 
show  the  practical  bearing^  of  this  head  upon  the  question, 
and  to  exhibit  the  steps  by  which  votes  in  Parliament  are  ac- 
tually gained  thrdugh  the  political  arrangements  of  the  State. 
No  one  doubts  the  tendency  of  patronage  to  promote  influence, 
and  affect  the  proceedings  of  pur  representatives;:  but  our  au- 
thor shows  at  once  the  very  way  in  which  it  does  so. 
.  ^  We  all  remember,  or  at  least  every  one  Ought  to  remember,  what 
happened  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1809.  It  then  appeared  in 
evidence  before  Parliament,  that  Lord  Castlereagh.  hein^  at  the  time 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  presiding  over  the  government  of  India,  had 
actually  disposed  of  one  of  the  Company's  apppintmetits,  a  writership, 
by  way  of  barter  or  exchange,  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  seat  wa^  to  be  filled  by  Lord  Castlereagh's  friend,  Lord  Dun- 
lo,  now  Earl  of  ilancarty.  And  when  this  case  was  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  as  a  grave 
matter  of  charge  against  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  after  Lord  Castle- 
reagh had  fully  admitted  all  and  each  of  the  facts  of  the  case  to  he 
9trictly  true,  the  House  of  Commons  did  nevertheless,  upon  serioqs 
debate  and  division,  fully  absolve  Lord  Castlereagh  from  every  kind 
qf  blame  in  this  transaction.    So  here^  again,  we  luive  a  spleniply  re^ 
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corded  decision  of  4ie  House  of  Commons,  that  Indiftn  patronage^ 

like  the  collection  of  the  English  revenue,  is  just  and  lawful  prise  to 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  it  is  to  be  used  by 
them  for  whatever  purposes  they  chuse,  whether  of  private  emolu* 
inent  or  public  corruption,  without  the  slightest  attention  to  the  com« 
plaints  or  remonstrances  of  their  constituents.  Can  any  man  think 
of  this  last  mentioned  caise,  and  at  the  same  time  doubt,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  changed  in  its  nature  from  what  it  formerly 
was ;  or  can  he  doubt  that  this  enormous  Indian  patronage,  so  divid- 
ed as  it  now  is  with  the  Crown,  is  one  of  the  many  and  great  causes 
that  has  produced  this  fatal  change  in  the  practice  of  our  Constitu<* 
tion  ?  *    pp.  7,'  8. 

We  certainly  do  iot  mean  to  diminish  the  weight  of  this 
statement,  when  we  observe,  that  the  existence  of  the  Com- 
pany, with  all  the  evils  and  anomalies  which  it  occasions,  re- 
commends itself  as  a  benefit  in  the  choice  of^eviis,  to  every  one 
who  regards  the  freedom  and  stability  of  the  Constitution.  It 
operates  injuriously  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view ;  and  the 
whole  scheme  is  extremely  anomalous  in  its  nature. — -But  let  us 
only  reflect  in  whose  hands  the,  undivided  patronage  of  India 
must  be,  were  the  Company's  government  subverted,  and  the 
territory  vested,  like  Jamaica  or  Ceylon,  or  the  Cape,  in  the 
Crown.  At  present,  the  Directors  have  a  large  share  ot  the  pa- 
tronage uncontrouled  by  Government ;  and  Ministers  are  oblig- 
ed to  rest  satiisfied  with  a  comparatively  moderate  proportion. 
Were  the  Company  abolished,  the  whole  patronage  must  of  ne- 
cessity vest  in  them.  The  arrangement  to  which  our  author 
refers  in  the  passage  last  cited,  had  the  effect,  probably  the 
purpose,  of  transferring  a  part  of  this  patronage  from  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Company  to  the  Ministers  qf  the  Crown.  In 
this  respect,  it  exactly  resembled  all  the  other  reforms  introduc- 
.ed  into  the  practice  of* the  Constitution  by  Mr  Pitt,  and  which 
we  described  more  at  large  in  a  former  Number  (April  1810). 
It  carried  the  long  arm  of  the  Treasury  into  the  subordinate  de* 
partment,  and  increased,  pro  tanto^  tlie  Ministerial  patronage. 
Our  4iuthor  has  shown  how  this  may  be  used  in  swaying  uie 
Jlouse  of  Commons. 

He  next  proceeds  to  the  list  of  places  held  under  the  Crown 
by  members  of  Parliament ;  and  it  appears  from  the  Third  Re- 
port of  the  Finance  Committee,  a  body  selected  by  the  Mini- 
sters themselves,  though  nominally  voted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  seventy-six  members  hold  places,  the  salaries  of 
which  are  156,606/.  a  year. 

>  *  Under  these  circumstancejs, '  he  asks  ^  who  can  wonder  at  the  se- 
paration in  interest  which  we  so  evidently  perceive  between  our  repre- 
^ntatives  and  ourselves  ?    Fanpy  to  yourselves  the  ordinary  occupa- 
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lion  of  a  day  in  London  by  most  of  our  represer(tative».  During  the 
morning  you  may  find  them  at  the  Treasury  in  pursuit  of  appoint- 
ments in  the  revenue  in  favour  of  their  brothers,  or  cousins,,  or  friends, 
and  parliamentary  supporters ;  or  at  the  Board  of  Controul,  or  India 
Bouse,  soliciting  writerships  and  padetships  for  their  sons  and  ne- 
phews.  In  times  of  war,  the  Admiralty  and  Horse  Guards  are 
equally  beset  by  these  parliamentary  visitors,  for  commands  and  com- 
missions. Follow  the  same  persons  in  the  evening  to  the  House  of 
CwnmoDS,  ^nd  there  see  them  joined  by  that  solid  body  of  reserve, 
the  seventy-six  plat^men>  who  have  156,000/,  divided  amongst  them ; 
mad  now  let  me  ask  you,  if  in  a  company  thus  composed,  the  Mini- 
ster of  the  Cirown  should  be  pleased  to  propose  a  tax  upon  malt,  or 
any  other  article  in  which  we  (the  people)  are  deeply  ioteri^sted, — 
vhat  chapce,  I  say,  do  you  suppose  we  have  of  escaping  this  bur- 
then, ho|wever  unanimous  our  voices  may  be  against  it  ?  We  know, 
to  our  own  sorrow,  0xxd  to  the  shame  of  our  representatives,  that 
fire  should  have  non^«  Who  can  wonder  that  it  should  be  so,  after 
what  I  have  stated  to  you  ? '    pp.  8,  9r  '        • 

Next  follows  the  great  fund,  Icalledy  in  common  parlance,  the 
I)roit$  of  Admiralty,  but  made  up  of  various  perquisites  of  the 
Crown  chiefly  during  war.  These  perquisites  wete  originally 
Tested  in  the  jSoyereign,  to  enable  hin\  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pense of  defending  the  realm,  and  clearing  the  seas  of  pirates. 
That  this  was  the  original  destination  of  the  fund,  requires  but 
little  proof  either  from  reason  or  authority.  But  tne  former' 
being  obvious,  as  all  such  i^evenues  must,  in  the  nature  of 
t!ungs»  have  had  this  conditioi)  annexed  to  their  enjoyment,  a 
few  examples  of  the  latter  may  suffice;  and  we  advert  to  Uiis 
point  the  rather,  because  it  did  not  fall  in  with  09r  author's 
plan  to  dwell  at  all.  upon  it.  Lord  Coke  says,  that  wreck  (one 
of  the  droits  of  Admiralty)  is  the  Crown's  at  common  law,  and 
that  the  stat.  of  West.  1.  is  only  declaratory ;  but  he  admits  that 
this  reason  for  it  has  been  given,  namely,  ^  because  the  Kinjgis 
^  bound  to  clear  th6  na^^row  seas  of  pirates,  and  that  wreck  is  to 

*  defray  the  expense  thereof. '  S.  Instit.  X67.  Holbome,  in  hid 
Argument  on  Shipmohey,.  lays  it  down  as  clear  and  known  law^ 
that  ^  the  King  hath  the  natural  profits  of  the  sea,  as  royal  fish^ 

*  and  all  others  if  he  would  take  them,  ^or  guarding  the  seas  ; 

*  and  so  of  letters  of  marque,  prizes  and  impositions. '  S.  H(m* 
elFs  St.  Tr.  1004.  Mr  Justice  Crawley  (in  the  same  great  case) 
)iolds  the  customs  to  be  clearlv  for  the  expenses  of  defence;  ana 
pnly  gives  as  a  reason  whv  the  .fish  are  not,  because  they  iaire 
too  small  an  article  for  such  apurpose  (ib.  1081),  his  Lordship 
not  having  lived  to  see  the  droits  swell  in  one  reign  to  the  enor« 
|nous  sum  of  above  nine  millions.  Further,  it  may  be  remark** 
pd,  that  whj^tever  is  laid  down  respecting  Prize,  applies  equally 
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to  Droits ;  these  being  mei^ly  incident  to  right  of  pti^  and 
prize  feeing,  by  law,  as  completdy  vested  in  the  Crown  as 
droits;  in  so  much,  indeed,  that  before  the  usual  grant  and 
prize  acts  at  die  beginning  of  e^ch  wai^  all  prize  vests  in  the 
Crown  exclusively — ^that,  if  not  voluntarily  or  pariiamentarily 
grantejd,  it  continues  in  the  Crown — and  that,  even  after  the 
grant,  the  Crown  may  release  any  prize  property,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Captors,  even  after  adjudication  in  the  Courts  of 
Admiralty,  and  up  to  the  last  moment  of  appeal,  before  final 
judgment.  For  the  proof  of  these  positic»is,  we  refer  to  the 
well  known  cases  of  HQmt  v.  Camden^  in  Dom.  Proc.  by  errcr 
fnm  C.  P,  2.  H.  UL  359.  and  Mselu.  Maas.  5.  Robi  182-  Now, 
what  do  the  learned  Judges  lay  down  of  the  right  of  prize? 
We  cite  Sir  William  Scott,  no  very  strenuous  opposer  of  die 
Royal  prerogative,  nor  a  specimen  of  what  Bacon  calls  that 

*  odious  thing,  a  popular  Judge.'    *  Prize,'  says  he,  *  is  tbe 

*  creature  of  the  Crown, — according  to  all  writers,  "  BeUoparta 
^  cedwit  reipMica.^^ — *^  It  is  given  for  this  purpose,  that  the 
^  power  to  whom  it  belongs  to  dedde  on  peaD^  and  war,  may 

*  use  it  in  the  most  beneficial  manner  for  the  purposes  of  both* ' 
-^*  It  is  lud  laeld  *  ^he  afterwards  says)  *  by  the  Sovereign  him* 

*  self  as  private  property.*  5.  Rob^  182.  Again — Old  Stores 
form  another  branch  of  the  droits;  and  were  always  held  as 
such  In  til  the  45  Geo.  HI.  transferred  them  to  the  service  of  the 
!Navy.    Yet  what  says  the  law  on  that  branch  of  die  fund  in 

Suestion  ?  A  grant  bt  them  having  been  made  by  James  L  to 
lie  Earl  of  Devonshire  under  tile  Frivy  Seal,  (the  Report  sayig, 
but  it  spears  to  have  been  the  Sign  manual),  he  sold  them  aiiii 
died,  and  his  executors  were  sued  in  the  Exchequer  for  the  va- 
lue. The  matter  was  referred  to  the  two  Chief  Juices  and 
the  Chief  Baron,  whose  opinion  is  thus  delivered  by  no  less  a 
reporter  than  Lord  Coke.  ^  The  King's  treasure, — the  liga* 
^  ment  of  peace,  the  sinews  of  war,  the  preserver  of  the  honoaiir 
/*  and  safety  of  the  realni,  and  his  other  valuable  chattels — sre 
^  so  necessary  and  incident  to  the  Cramit,  that  they  shall  go 

*  with  it  to  the  successor  of  the  King,  and  not  to  his  ejcecutor^ 

*  and  the  only  warrant  sufficient  to  issue  any  treasure,  must  be 

*  under  the  Great  or  Privy  Seah*  il.  Rep^  91.  6.  Lord  Cla*- 
refndon  relates  an  opinion  given  by  himself  to  Charles  II.,  when 
he  appointed  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  the  famous  Shaftesbury, 
as  treasurer  Or  receiver  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Dutch  prizes,  by 
warrant  under  the  Sign  manual,  and  made  him  only  accountable 
to  himself.     *  If, '  said  the  Noble  Historian,   ^  your  Majesty's 

/*  treasurer  hath  the  keeping  of  this  fund  without  the  most  for- 

*  mal  account,  you  may  be  abominably  cozened-^nor  can  it  in 

*  ixny  o^her  w^y  be  prevented. '    And  afterwards,  to  the  Lord 
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Ashley  himself  he  ^aid,  '  that  as  it  was  an  unusual  and  unn^- 

*  tural  privilege,  so  it  never  would  be  allowed  in  any  court  of 

*  justice,  .which  would  exact  both  account  and  discbarge  J  and 

*  if  he  /Lord  A.)  depended  on  the  exemption  in  the  gran/,  he 

*  woula  live  to  repent  it.  * 

In  truth,  no  lawyer  catitd.  in  those  days  hold  otherwise,  or 
form  to  his  mind  any  idea  of  a  separate  And  private  property 
in  the  Grown.  The  principles  of  the  law^  from  tiftie  imme^ 
liioria^  have,  been  fixed  on  this  cardinal  point,  that  the  King 
of  England  is  altogether  a  publick  person,  and  has  no  pror 
perty  but  what  he  holds  Jure  Corona*     *  All  the  lands  tiie  King 

*  hath  *  (says  the  first  legal  authority),  *  are  his,  jure  Corfh, 

*  fue ;  and  are  called  sacra  patrimonia  and  dominica  Corona** 
Co.  Lift.  1;  6.  So  those  he  was  seised  of  nn  his  private  capa* 
city,  before  the  Crown  was  demised  to .  bim,  becdme  his,  jure 
Corona^  oh  his  accession*— Periiibft.  Skin,  603. — PLCom.2\i.Q. 
And  so  of  such  as  he  inherits  from  his  mother,  and  of  such  as  Kt^ 
granted  him  by  a  statute  not  mentioning  Aat  they  are  tob^ 
parcel  of  the  Crown.— 75.  105. — see,  too,  the  venerable  authc^ 
rity  of  Lord  Hale.     *  The  King  is  a  corporation;  and  purchasf- 

*  es  made  by  hini  vest  in  him  in  hW  politick  capacity.     As  to 

*  acquisitions  by  conquest,  as  Man,  the  plantations  on  these  are 

*  aTlnexed  to  his  Crown,  cs;  his  purchases  are.  ^-^^Halej  MSS*  Ap.  • 
HaYg.  Co.  Liit.  15.  6.  .  • 

So  stood  our.  law  until  Mr  Pitt,  by,  his  act  of  39  Geo.  III. 
fox  the  first  time  gave  the  King  a  seve/al  and  private  estate 
which  he  might  give  and. devise  and  bequeath,  in  all  chat^ 
tels  and  lands  purchased  by  him  with  his  savings,  or  with 
monies  coming  from  any  source  other  than  that  whence  the 
Crown  shall  descend^  and  in  all  property  oF  whatever  sort 
coming  not  wfM  the  Crown."  Contrary  to  every  idea  of  £n^ 
lish  law,  he  is  even  enabled  to  take  cojETyZ/o/^^* tenements^  ano^ 
by  means  of  trusteeis,  to  be  tenant  to  a  subject ;  that  is,  to  hav^, 
88  far  as  the  equitable  estate  is  concerned,  a  lord  over  him^  t6 
whom  suit  and  service  shall  be  due.  Surely^  if  any  Reformer 
had  propounded  such  a  scheme,  the  whole  law  department  woiild 
have  been  up  in  arms;  and  the  least  of  the  charges  brought  aT- 
gainst  the  daHng'  innovator^  would  have  been^  that  he  showed 
nn  utter  ignorance  oF  the  principles  of  our  jurisprudence,  and  k 
contempt  of  the  dignity  of  the  Grown/  The  last  statute  which 
had  be«i  passed  upon  the  subject  in  the  better  days  of  the  Con- 
stitution, was  the  Civil-List  Act  of  Queen  Aniie;  and  it  afibr<^^ 
ed  a  remarkable  contrast  to  its  immeiliate  successor.  By  that 
act,  the  sovereign  was  •  restrained  from  granting,  alienating,  or 
letting  any  of  the  crown  land%  for  a  term  exce^ing  three  Hvis^ 
Mr  one-aad*  thirty  years^  2    . 
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It  clearly  follows  from  all  these  diin|ir^,  thgt  the  funds  iil 
question*  never  were  private  ^fsreperty  di  the  Crown,  but  stood 
on  the  same  footing  wjftk  all  the  other  branches  of  the  hereditary 
revenue ;  that^  like  them,  it  was  to  be  taken  by  the  Crown  cum 
anere^  and  enjoyed  by  the  performance  of  the  condition  annex- 
led  ;  that  when  the  other  branches  were  relieved  from  the  bur^^ 
then  of  supporting  the  national  government  and  defence,  tiiis 
was  relieved  too;  and  that,  when  they  were,  in.  consequence^ 
transferred  to  the  country,'  whose  funds  were  thenceforth  to  bear 
the  whole  weight  of  the  publick  expenditure,  the  fund  in  que»« 
tion  ought  to  have,  been  conveyed  over  alon^  with  the  rest. 
Parliament  and  the  Crown  have,  however,  willed  otherwise ; 
and  the  Droits  remain  a  separate  and  peculiar  fund  in  the  iSo- 
vereign,  without  any  direct  controul.of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
and  only  liable  to  be  examined  from  time  to  time  in  that  place. 
As  no  vote  of  Parliament  is  required  to  raise  it,  so  no  consent 
of  Parliament  is  ever  asked  before  applying  it.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  only  know  from  time  to  time  how  much  has 
been  raised,  and  how  much  has  been  expended. 

In  consequence  of  these  occasional  examinations,  we  are  en** 
abled  particularly  to  state  its  amouAt.  From  1 760  to  the  pre-* 
sent  time,  it  reached. the  large  sum  of  9,562,614/.;  and,  if  we 
add  to  this  the  other  sums  received  by  the  Crown  upon  a  similar 
title,  and  equally  independent  of  Parliamentary  controul^  namely^ 
the  four  and  a  half  Leeward-Island  Duties,  2,li6,484</. — Sur«^ 
plus  Gibraltar  Revenue^,  124,256/.— Surplus  Scotch  Civil  List^ 
207,700/.-^Escheats,  214,647/.— Aliens'  Property,  108,777/.— 
Sales  of  Captured  Lands  in  the  West  Indies,  106,300/. — Reve- 
nues of  Conquered  Colonies,  159»S16^,  and  Casualties  there, 

104,865/.,— we  shall  have  a  total  of  12,705,459/. From  thi?^ 

it  is  said  that  there  are  to  be  made  several  deductions  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  chiefly  for  expenses  p(  meritorious  captors ; 
but  as  even  thes.e  payments  are  altogether  voluntary,  much  in- 
fluence is  derived  from  them ;  and  therefore,  in  the  point  cf 
view  in  which  we  are  at  present  regarding  this  fund  (as 'a  source 
of  influence)^  no  such  deduction  can  be  considerea«  Indeed^ 
the  instance  of  its  operation  which  we  are  pre^ntly  to  .cite  from 
the  Tract  before  us,  abundantly  showa  the  accuracy  of  this  re- 
mark. 

The  manner  too  in  which  the  fund  arises,  deserves  peculiar  at* 
tenticHi^  It  comes  in  large  masses,  and  occasionally.  Thus,  we 
should  form  a  most  imperfect  idea  of  its  nature  and  operation^ 
were  we  to  average  the  late  reign,  and  reckon  the  droits  as  an  in- 
come of  1 70^000/.  a  year  to  the  Crown.  In  fact,  nearly  the  whole 
fund  accrued  during  thirty  year^  of  war-^and  by.  large  sums  at  a 
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time.  Thus^  in  ISOi*,  one  ship  brought  105>000/. ;  in  1798)  an- 
other brought  in  55,000/.;  in  1800,  one  was  worth  ^5,000^;  in 
1 806»  several  taken  at  once  netted  1 55,000/i  The  Dutch  ships  at 
one  seizure  brought  1,030,000/; — the  .Spanish  ships  2,200,000/* 
So  large  are  the  sums  at  one  and  the  same  molnent  in  this  rich 
fund,  that  the  Crown,  one  year,  after  paying  many  hundred 
thousands  to  captors,  and  many  thousands  to  differeht  branches 
of  the  Royal  Family,'  gave  a  million  out.  of  the  residue  to  the 
public  service.  It  is  plain  that  this  large  sum  was  at  the  free' 
disposal  of  the  Crown,  and  might  havel)een  worse  bestowed^ 

The  instance;  of  misapplication  of  thi^  fund  selected  by  wa 
author,  next  merits  our  attention.  No  one  can  doubt  the  lia- 
bility of  the  clear  revenue  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  influence; 
and  even  the  most  innocent  part  of  it,  that  which  is  distributed  a- 
mpng  captors,  is  liable  to  the  same  abuse.  It  is  quite  discretion* 
ary,  when  a  commander  takes  a  vessel  as  a  droit,  and  has  her 
condemned^  whether  he  shall  have  a  farthing  of  the  proceeds  or 
not.  They  vest  in  the  Crown  instantly.  But  suppose  the  prac* 
tice  of  making  the  officer  ^ome  allowance,  to  be  so  strongly 
recommended  by  usage  that  something  must  be  allowed  almost 
as  a  right,— the  quantum  is  ^lere  matter  of  favour:  and  who  can 
doubt  that  a  man's  politicks,  ^  it  is,  called — and  those  of  his 
connexions-*rhis  or  their  votes  in  Parliament— his  or  their  bo- 
rough ai&irs,  will  influence  the  apportionment  of  his  reward? 
Many  questions  arising  in  such  inquiries  are  of  great  nicety, 
where,  without  any  manifest  injustice,  ^  decision  may  be  given 
either  for  or  against  the  captor's  conduct.  A  King's  ship.takei 
a  neutral,  and  the  Court  restores^  awarding  costs  and  damages. 
The  captor  nia^  quite  manifestly  have  done  only  his  duty;  and 
out  of  die  fund  in  question,  a  reward  may.  be  his  due,  to  mdesn* 
nify  him  for  the  rigour  of  the  law,  the  strict  letter  of  which  he 
has  violated.  But  it  may  be  a  doubtful  case.  Then  let  him  and 
hi^  beware  how  they  act^  speak  and  vote,  while  the  gallant  offi- 
cer's memorial  is  before  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Trea- 
sury. On  this  subject,  nothing  further  needs  be  said.  But  the 
case  given  by  our  author  belongs  to  a  somewhat  (liffex'ent  cl9ss« 
It  is  that  of  an  unsuccessful  claimant  being  rewarded,  and  a  me- 
ritorious captor  neh^lected. 

It  appears^  that  Sir  Home  Popham,  during  the  peace  after  the 
late  American  war,  went  over  to  Ostehd,  and  embarked  largely 
in  a  trade  to  India,  deemed  illicit  by  our  law.  His  vessel  was 
caught — seized — ^brought  into  port  by  a  King's  ship-^proceedei 
agamst  in  the  Admiralty  Courts,  and  condemned  as  a  droit 
of  the  Crown.  The  value  was  about  25,000/. ;  and  the  gallant 
Captain  had  also  got  into  a  difficulty^  consequent  iqpon  nniif* 
7.       ■       • 
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sling  some  teas  ashore,  independent  of  the  contraband  nature  of 
flie  whole  voyage.  There  was  in  his  political  conduct  and  con- 
nexions, however,  a  something  which,  it  should  seem,  was  found 
sufficient  to  outweigh  all  these  considerations; — and  according- 
ly, a  grant  of  the  proceeds  was  made  to  him,  amounting  in  all 
to  about  25,000/.  It  has  further  been  stated,  that  he  had  in- 
curred no  loss  himself  the  ship  and  cargo  having  belonged  to  a 
house  at  Ostend,  which  failed  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  and 
condemnation,  and  contrived  to  throw  the  ultimate  payment 
of  the  above  sum  upon  a  great  English  house,  their  creditors. 
The  officer  who  made  the  capture  received  nothing.  ■  This 
transaction  is  complete  in  all  its  parts;  and  amply  bears  out 
our  author's  sharp  remarkis  upon  the  subject.  When  Dr  Lush- 
ington  most  ably  brought  it  before  the  House,  and  moved, 
**  that  Sir  Home  Popham,  in  being  detected  in  knowingly  car* 
**  rying  on  an  illegal  traffic,  had  Acted  in  contempt  of  the  laws 
**  of  his  country,  contrary  to  the  duty  of  a  British  subject,  and 
**'  to  the  disgrace  of  the  character  of  a  British, officer ;  and  fur- 
*'  ther,  that  the  grant  of  25,009/.,  by  Mr  Long  to  him,  out  of 
**  the  droits  of  Admiralty,  had  been  a  gross  misapplication  of 
"  public  money,''  a  debate  arose  on  this  question ;  and  although 
^  not  fL  single  fact  was  denied  or  disputed.  Sir  Home  Popham  and 

*  Mr  Loiig  were  fully  acquitted  or  all  blame  by  a  majority  of 

*  126  to  57.  When  one  member  of  Parliament,'  says  the 
author,  ^  can  thus  give  to  another  such  a  sum  of  money  as 

<  25,000/.  out  of  the  droits  of  the  Admiralty,  it  accounts  for  that 

<  loyal  clamour  which  we  hear  so  incessantly  in  Parliament,  of 

*  this  fund  being  \he  private  property  of  the  King.    It  exposes, 

*  without  the  necessity  of  any  comment,  the  fixed  determina- 

*  tion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  draw  all  sources  of  emolu- 

<  ment  within  their  own  hands ;  and,  above  all,  it  demonstrates 

<  to  us,  the  Electors  of  Great  Britain,  the  absolute  necessity 

*  that  there  is,  in  our  approaching  agreement  with  the  new  So- 

*  vereign,  for  ever  to  separate  this  enormous  fund,  the  Droits 

*  of  Admiralty,  from  the  grasp  of  the  members  of  the  House 

*  of  Commons. ' 

We  have  remarked,  that  the  occasional  nature  6f  the  droits 
is  one  strong  argument  against  the.  existence  of  such  a  fund; 
because  it  every  now  and  then  puts  a  large  sum  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  may  be  thus  either  enabled,  or  even  tempted,  by 
having  the  means,  to  pursue  the  business  of  corruption.  The 
same  remark  maybe  applied  to  other  funds  of  a  similar  nature, 
though  of  far  inferior  amount ;  as  the  escheats  by  failure  of  heirs, 
alienage,  &c.  It  appears  from  the  Parliitmentary  returns,  that, 
in  1807,  two  sums  came  to  Iho  Crown- in  this  way,  the  one  of 
.VOL.  XXXIII.  NO.  6q  I  i 
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47,000/.9  the  other  of  113,000/. ;  and  in  1809,  a  sum  ofei,???/. 
accrued  in  the  same  manner.  But  annual  and  regular  fiinds  of 
a  similar  description  are  not  wanting,  to  bSotA  the  means  of  pen- 
sioning those  whom  it  may  be  worth  while  to  influence,  ana  not 
easy  to  gain  except  by  such  a  provision,  or  whom  it  may  perad- 
venture  not  be  safe  to  trust  with  a  provision  once  for  all,  but 
more  prudent  to  pay  from  year  to  year.  The  four  and  a  half 
per  cent  West- India  duties  falls  within  this  description ;  and 
our  author  has  thrown  a  great  light  upon  both  the  origin  and 
the  application  of  this  convenient  revenue..  He  states  it  at  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  thousand  a  year ;  and  thus  gives  its  his- 
tory, and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put. 

*  It  was  created  originally  by  a  colonial  law  of  Barbadoes,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago ;  and,  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  was  to 
be  applied  to  purely  colonial  purposes.  This  fund  seems  to  have  been 
first  diverted  from  its  originsd  and  legal  application,  in  the  latter  end 
of  Charles  II.'s  time.  It  was  seized  bv  the  courtiers  in  those  times, 
and  continued  apparently  to  be  abused  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
Upon  her  accession,  there  is  a  statement  in  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  misapplication  of  this  fund,  and  a  formal  renun- 
ciation of  it  by  the  Queen  and  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  and  the  original  purposes  of  the  act  creating  it.  At  the 
present  day,  however,  the  House  of  Commons  have  got  almost  ex- 
clusive possession  of  this  fund.  The  two  principal  performers  in  the 
smuggling  transaction,  so  lately  referred  to,  are  her^  to  be  found  also. 
Sir  Home  Popham  has  a  pension  of  five  hundred  per  annum,  with 
reversion  to  Lady  Popham ;  and  bis  benefiu^t<Hr,  Mr  Long,  has  a  pen- 
sion of  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  charged  upon 
this  fund  also.  In  short,  it  is  nearly  exhausted  amongst  members  of 
Parliament,  their  wives,  or  sisters. 

• '  There  is  one  name  on  this  fund  that  ought  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  the  people  of  England.    We  all  Remember  the  fatal  expedition  to 
Walcheren,  when  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  the  finest  that 
ever  left  our  shores,  was  sent  only  to  perish  in  that  pestilential  cli- 
mate.    When  this  distressing  subject  became  matter  of  discussion  and 
complaint  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  when  it  was  made  apparent  to 
every  man  in  England,  that  it  was  to  the  wilful  ignorance  of  our  Mi- 
nisters, respecting  the  nature  of  the  climate  of  Walcheren,  that  this 
great  national  calamity  was  to  be  attributed,  it  was  nevertheless  re- 
solved in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five,  to  negative  the  censure 
which  was  moved  by  Lord  Portchester  (now  Lord  Carnarvon)  against 
the  Ministers  on  that  occasion.    But  a  severer  trial  still  was  to  be 
made  of  the  House  of  Commons.    A  vote  of  approbaiion  of  the  Mi- 
nisters, was  absolutely  Wved  for  this  frightful  Walcheren  expedi- 
tion ;  and  was  adopted  by.  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
to  two  hundred  and  thir^-two  1*.— The  Member  of  the  House  of  Gem- 
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inong  who  moyed  the  vote  of  approbation,  was  General  Crawford^ 
and  at  that  time  there  stood  against  his  name,  on  the  list  of  the  four 
>and  a  half  per  cent.  Leeward-Island  duties,  a  pension  of  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  his  life.  General  Crawford, 
no  doubt,  is  a  distinguished  officer,  and  had  been  wounded  in  the 
service ;  but  there  are  many,  very  many  officers  in  our  army,  as  dis- 
tinguished as*  General  Crawford,  and  who  have  been  much  more  se- 
verely wounded,  who  have  served  many  more  campaigns  than  Gene- 
ral Crawford,  and  rendered  much  more  important  services  to  their 
country ;  yet  you  may  ransack  all  the  pension  lists  m  vain  to  find  the 
sum  of  fifly  pounds  a  year,  much  less  one  thousand  two  hundred,  an- 
nexed to  iJie  names  of  such  general  officers. 

'^  To  speak,  then,  historically  of  General  Crawford  in  this  trans- 
action.—He  had  recently  become  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
family  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  he  represefUKl  and  commanded 
that  powerful  Parliamentary  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  the 
Minister  of  the  Crown  selected  him  as  a  fit  person  to  enjoy  a  pension 
of  one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  life ;  and  the  Gene- 
ral considered  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  as  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  country  for  his  expedition  to  Walcheren.  This  is  all  accord- 
ing to  form  and  usage  in  the  House  of  Commons'  practice — ^but  we» 
the  Electors  of  Great  Britain,  are  deeply  interested  in  preventing,  if 
we  can,  this  fund  of  the  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  firom  ever  again 
being  doomed  to  the  same  prostitution. '    p.  12->15. 

We  consider  such  statements  as  invaluable.  TTiey  are  worth 
a  thousand  general  descriptions,  and,  as  it  were,  theories  of 
influence :  They  show  the  very  fact — the  actual  working  of  the 
mechanism  by  which  money  is  first  unduly  taken  from  the  Peo- 
ple's pocket,  and  then  used  in  helping  the  Ministers  to  curb 
their  liberties,  and  keep  their  own  places.  With  such  pictures 
this  Tract  abounds. 

^  You  would  suppose,  by  this  time, '  says  our  author,  *  that 
^  we  had  exhausted  the  hiding  places  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
^  ment  and  their  connexions ;  but  there  are  nooks  and  corners 
*  to  be  yet  looked  into. '  And  accordingly,  he  proceeds  to  pry 
into  the  fee  funds  of  the  different  departments  of  the  Revenue  and 
Ofiices  of  State,  and  finds,  that  those  fees  exacted  from  the  sub- 
ject for  the  support  of  those  places  of  business  deemed  indispens- 
ably necessary  to  the  public  service,  are  converted  into  a  trea- 
sure' applicable  to  House  of  Conmions'  purposes.  Take  an  in- 
stance or  two  again ;  for  this  author  is  a  plain  matter-of-fact 
man,  who  loves  to  proceed  J>y  example. 

^  Under  the  head  of  Superannuations  in  the  Foreign  Office,  you 
will  find  no  less  a  sum  than  1000^.  a  year  for  life,  settled  upon  the 
wife  of  Robert  Ward  £sq*  of  that  department.  Who  then  is  this  Isu- 
perannuated  Robert  ^Vard  ?  "^^  ^^  ^^  ^  pension  is  February, 
1806.    It  is  said  he  ^^s  then  about  three  or  four  and  thirty  years 

^  I  i  2 
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of  BgCf  and  iMid  been  Under  Secretary  of  State  about  ten  or  eleren 
months.  It  is  known  that,  for  tlurteen  years  since,  he  has  filled,  and 
fills  now,  an  efficient  department Ih  the.  Ordnance,  with  a  salary  from 
2  to  SOOOl.  per  annum.  How  then  became  Mr  Ward  superannuated 
ao  much  before  his  time  as  to  entitle  him  to  this  pension  &[  1000^  per 
annum  for  the  fife  of  his  lady  ?  Why,  I  wiU  tdl  you  :-*It  is  because 
Mr  Ward  was,  and  is,  one  of  Lord  Lonsdale's  numerous  members  of 
Parliament,  and  because  Mrs  Ward  14  the  sister  of  Lady  Mulgrave,  Lord 
Mulgrave  having  been  the  Minister  who  gave  Mr  Ward  this  pension.— 
Again,  in  the  Stamp^Office,  you  will  find  a  provision  made  out  of  the 
fees  in  favour  of  a  Mr  Bstcourt,  amounting  to  1200L  per  annum  for 
his  life,  and,  it  is  added,  "as  late  solicitor  to  the  Stamp-OflSce." 
And  who  is  this  retired  attorney,  for  whom  so  magnificent  an  allow- 
ance is  provided,  the  greatest  sum  the  Crown  can  grant  to  a  subject 
by  Mr  Bulge's  Civil  jBit  Act  ?  Why,  Mr  Estcourt  is  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  borough  oiMalmsbury,  ana  returns  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  this  is  his  claim  to  120tf.  per  annum  fi>r 
life  out  of  our  pockets ;  and,  no  doubt,  an  unanswerable  claim  too^ 
in  the  opinion  of  all  Ministers. '    pp.  17,  18. 

By  such  statements  of  fact  does  this  writer  expose  the  operation 
of  infiaeHce,  and  explain  the  unhappy  estrangement  of  Members 
of  Parliament  from  their  constituents.  The  principal  remedy 
which  he  proposes,  is  a  recurrence  to  the  sound  provisions  of 
Mr  Burke's  bill,  which  prevented  any  pension  from  being  grant- 
ed above  1200/.  a  year,  and  limited  to  90,000/.  a  year  uie  total 
pension  fund ;  And  this  remedy  might  be  at  once  applied,  mere- 
ly by  cutting  off  all  pensions  upon  the  four  and  a  half  per  cent, 
and  other  similar  funds,  which  at  present  render  that  once  cele- 
brated bill  a  mere  dead  letter.  He  also  proposes  that  the  Crown 
should  be  in  future  restrained  from  making  any  grant  out  of  these 
funds  to  Members  of  Parlianient.  Upon  this  we  pause.  The 
funds  themselves,  we  agree,  should  be  carried  topublick  account; 
this,  we  think,  demonstrated  above.  Indeed  the  principal  one, 
the  West  India  fund,  does  not,  by  /aw,  belong  either  to  the 
Crown  or  the  Parliament,  but  to  tne  Colonies,  and  is  only  held 
by  an  act  of  violence.  For  the  act  granting  it  in  1665,  ex- 
pressly states,  that  it  was  raised  for  specific  local  purposes,  viz. 
Duilding  sessions'  houses,  prisons,  bridges,  &c. ;  anci  when,  in 
1701,  me  Islands  applied  to  Parliament  to  have  it  restored^  a 
committee,  appointed  to  inquire,  reported  that  they  had  fully 
proved  their  case ;  whereupon  an  address  was  presented  to  the 
Queen,  praying  that  it  might  be  given  up ;  and  her  Majesty  im- 
mediately promised  that  it  should. — IS.  Com.  Joum.  800.  81S. 
828.  Before  that  time,  it  had  been  included  in  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament touching  the  Civil  List,  among  the  smaller  branches  of 
the  hereditary  revenue.    See  particularly^  9.  WiU  sL  Cr23.  $.H« 
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Bat  in  consequence  of  this  proceeding,  in  the  year  I70I9  it  was 
expressly  ^Jbreprized  and  excepted '  out  of  these  revenues,  and 
nevQr  otherwise  disposed  of  again  by  Parliament.  Therefore, 
the  Parliament  first  took  it  unlawfully  from  the  Colonies,  and 
applied  it  as  they  did  the  other  hereditary  revenues,  wthout 
any  one  ever  entertaining  the  idea  of  its  being  a  fund  under 
the  separate  controul  of  the  Crown.  Then  Parliament  and 
the  Crown,  finding  the  mother  country  had  no  sort  of  right 
to  it,  gave  it  up  to  the  Colonies.  But  by  a  strange  accident 
it  never  found  its  way  there,  and  has  ever  since  been  usurped  by 
the  Crown,  independent  both  of  Parliament  and  the  Colonies. 

This  fund,  then,  if  there  be  justice  in  Parliament,  and  law 
in  Westminster-Hall,  must  ere  long  be  rescued  from  its  pre- 
sent perversion,  and  cease  to  afford  the  materials  of  corrupt 
influence.  But  we  also  deem  the  rest  of  these  separate  funds 
most  fit  to  be  taken,  upon  compensation,  if  necessary,  from  the 
Crown,  and  appropriated  by  Parliament  to  the  public  service. 
JS  this  be  done,  our  author's  proposal  to  prevent  grants  and 
pensions  to  Members  of  Parliament»  can  only  apply  to  the  old 
pension  fund  of  90,000/.  a  year.  Now,  he  knows  too  well  the 
existing  law  of  Parliament  to  be  ignorant  that,  at  present,  no 
person  can  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  holds  a  pension 
during  pleasure.  Therefore,  to  this  class  of  grants,  by  &r  the 
most  dangerous  in  the  view  of  influence,  his  remarks  have  no 
application^  Does  he  th^n  mean  to  exclude  from  all  Royal 
bounty  persons  who  haye  ever  sat  in  Parliament?  No  one  can 
accuse  him  of  so  visionary  a  project,  and  indeed  a  project  so 
useless  in  any  practical  view.  He  must,  therefore,  confine  his 
plan  to  persons  holding  pensions  for  life;  and  we  hesitate  about 
excluding  them.  They  are  quite  independent,  except  from  the 
ties  of  gratitude ;  and  we  hardly  think  that  any  considerable 
gain  would  be  made  to  the  cause  of  liberty  by  their  exclusion. 
We  observe  that  Mr  Bennet  has  given  notice  of  a  bill  on  this 
subject ;  but,  as  at  present  advised,  we  hardly  see  the  necessity 
of  such  a  measure.  To  strike  at  grants  to  the  relations  and 
connexions  of  Members,  is  manifesuy  chimerical  in  the  highest 
degree;  and  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  disqualification, 
would  only  drive  the  bounty  of  the  Crown  into  that  channel. 

Our  author  next  broaches  a  most  important  subject---the  Ab- 
uses in  the  Collection  of  the  Revenue,  which  make  it  subservient 
to  the  grand  purposes  of  Parliamentary  influence.  He  points 
te  one  instance  in  the  front  rank  of  this  department,  and  where 
reform  is  as  easy  as  it  is  safe— the  Receiverships  of  Land-tax, 
and  the  Distributors  of  Stamps.  There  are,  at  least,  one  Re- 
ceiver and  one  DistrUjutor  in  each  county ;  and  tliey  have,  for 
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mere  sinecure  places,  salaries  from  five  and  six  hundred,  to 
three^  four,  and  nearly  five  thousand  a  year.  To.  have  the  be- 
nefit of  the  depesites,  country  bankers,  in  every  town  in  England, 
would  gladly  execute,  without  salaries,  the  only  actual  duties  of 
ihese  placemen^  those  performed  by  dieir  deputies ;  ieind  beside 
cutting  oS*so  much  patronage,  now  bestowed  on  connexions,  do- 
mestic and  political,  of  Members  of  Parliament,  a  clear  saving 
would  be  effected  to  the  public  of  300,000/.  a  year.  As  for  the 
immense  patronage  of  the  Customs  and  Excise,  all  that  the  author 
proposes,  is  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  laid  down,  or  rather 
recommended,  in  the  Finance  Reports  of  1799,  namely,  that 
succession  by  gradation  and  seniority  should  be  rigoroudy  at- 
tended to.  At  present,  he  observes,  instei^d  of  this  system  being 
pursued,  which  has  been  found  to  answer  so  perfecUy  with  the 
East-India  Company,  we  find,  in  every  c(mimercial  town  of 
any  importance,  the  Customhouse  absolutely  overrun  with  per- 
sons wholly  destitute  of  all  experience  or  capacity  for  their  em- 
ployment, and  who  are  placed  there  only  because  their  friends 
support  the  Member  for  that  or  some  other  town,  and  he  sup- 
ports the  Minister. 

The  question  of  a  Place  bill  is  very  satisfactorily  handled  in 
the  next  portion  of  this  pamphlet;  and  we  entirely  agree  w;th 
all  the  author's  positions,  excepting  the  remarks  on  pensions  for 
life,  wMch  we  have  already  considered.  He  likens  them  to  the 
parish  relief,  which  disqualifies  voters  at  elections,  and  calls 
these  pensioners  State  Paupers-r-an  ingenious,  but  not  a  very 
solid  view  of  the  question ;  Jlrsty  because  m  truth  paupers  are  m^ 
generally  disqualified,  but  only  in  towns — in  counties  they  are 
allowed  to  vote;  secondly^  because  the  ground  of  this  disqualifi- 
cation is  tiie  legal  presumption  arising  n'om  it,  that  the  pauper 
is  a  person  of  mean  and  dependent  circumstances,  who  hardly 
can  nave  a  will  of  his  own ;  and,  thirdly^  because  it  would 
be  manifesdy  unjust  to  exclude  such  pensioners  as  our  Admi- 
rals and  Generals  and  retired  Judges,  who  have,  by  their  pro- 
fession.1  services,  earned  those  annuities,  and  equally  impossi- 
ble  to  draw  the  line  between  such  service  and  political  service; 
for  example,  that  of  the  Godolphins  and  Chathams.  In  all  the 
rest  of  his  remarks  on  this  important  head,  we  agree ;  and  they 
merit  deep  attention  in  these  times. 

'  And  now  I  come  to  our  seventy-six  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  divide  the  sum  of  156,000/.  per  annum. — Here  we 
have,  happOy,  precedents  taken  from  the  best  of  times  before  our 
eyes,— -precedents  such  as  must  satisfy  the  most  timid,  the  most  ap- 
prehensive of  iiinovation, — ^that  there  is  nothing  to  alarm  them  in  the 
refiKtn  to  be  proposed.  |n  Xhe  act  of  Parliament  which  parsed  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne^  and  which  settied  the  Crown  of  this  rrahn 
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on  our  present  Royal  Family  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  without 
issue,  it  was  enacted,  that  after  the  Hanoverian  family  should  come 
to  the  throne,  no  person  who  held  any  office  under  the  Crown,  or 
who  enjoyed  any  pension  during  pleasure  under  the  Crown,  should 
be  capable  of  sitting  as  a  member  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Some 
three  or  four  years  afterwards,  this  subject  was  reccmsidered ;  and  in 
another  act  of  Queen  Anne,  which  created  the  regency  in  the  event 
of  that  Queen's  death,  and  the  absence  of  the  Hanoverian  successor, 
the  former  disqualifying  enactment  as  to  places  was  repealed,  and 
in  its  room  was  substituted  this  provision,  viz.  that  from  the  passing 
of  such  act  of  Regency,  all  persons  holding  particular  places  under 
the  Crown  therein  spec^d,  should  be  incapable  of  becoming  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  all  pensioners  during  pleasure 
should  be  also  excluded ;  that  all  members  holding  any  other  places 
whatsoever  not  therein. specified,  should  vacate  their  seats  as  mem- 
bers, upon  their  acceptance  of  such  places,  but  that  they  should  be 
eligible  again  at  the  pleasure  of  their  constituents :  and  furthermore 
it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  new  offices  should  be  created  after  the 
passing  of  that  Act,  all  persons  holding  such  offices  should  be  inca- 
pable of  sitting  as  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

^  Thus  passed  this  Bill  of  Reform,  and  it  is  the  law  at  the  present 
day.  It  had  for  its  author,  the  Prime  Minister^  Lord  Godolphin-— 
the  Chancellor,  Lord  Cowper — and  it  had  the  support  of  Lord 
Somers — three/ as.  honest,  able,  and  disinterested  public  men  as  this 
or  any  other  country  ever  saw.  Our  present  Chancellor,  Lord 
£ldon,  is  very  fond  of  saying  he  is  always  anxious  to  act  as  he  thinks 
Lord  Somers  would  have  done  in  similar  situations.:  and  nothing  can 
do  more  honour  to  himself,  or  more  justice  to  the  memory  of  Lord 
Somers,  than  this  sentiment.  The  question,  then,  which  I  put  to 
Lord  Eldon,  and  to  every  man  in  England,  is  this — If  Lord  Godol- 
phin.  Lord  Cowper,  and  Lord  Somers,  with  all  their  experience,  and 
with  their  known  attachment  to  the  Hanover  succession — at  that 
time,  when  the  title  of  the  Hanover  family  to  the  throne  was  more 
than  disputed  by  a  most  powerful  party  in  the  State — when  the  East 
India  Company  and  Bank  of  England  were  in  their  infancy,  and  the 
National  Debt,  in  comparison,  a  trifle— if  those  great  men  then 
thought  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
too  great,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  regulated  and  reduced,  as  it  was 
by  their  bill  of  reform,  to  what  extent  may  we  not  imagine  their  re- 
gulation and  reduction  to  have  gone,  had  they  lived  in  times  when, 
by  the  collection  of  the  taxes  alone,  the  amount  of  four  millions  of 
money  annually  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  when  all  such  other  powers  of  English  and  Indian  in- 
fluence, as  are  before  enumerated,  have  centered  in  the  hands  of  that 
body,  and  are  by  them  claimed  and  used  as  their  own  undoubted 
property  ?  It  is  with  this  bill  of  Lord  Godolphin*s  then,  this  Act  of 
Reform,  that  we  must  now  go  to  work.  We  are  no  wild  theorists  in 
attempting  to  apply  the  principle  of  these  great  authorities,  and  of 
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their  act  of  Parliament,  to  our  own  times  and  our  present  condition/ 
pp.  25-27. 

That  all  holders  of  sinecures  should  be  disqualified,  is  an* 
other  proposition  on  which  we  hesitate,  as  on  that  regarding 
pensioners  for  life ;  but,  of  the  gross  impropriety  of  the  mea- 
sures pursued  for  increasing .  the  numbers  of  placemen  who  can 
sit  in  Parliament,  who  can^  doubt  ?  How  marked  a  contrast 
does  the  conduct  of  the  great  authors  of  the  Revolution  present 
to  the  policy  of  late  times  in  this  respect !  Our  author  shows 
how  Mr  Pitt  and  Lord  Melville  acted  in  the  teeth  of  Lord 
Godolphin's  and  Mr  Burke's  Reform  Bills ;  and  he  instances  the 
office  of  Third  Secretary  of  State,  all  the  branches  of  which  are 
new  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  ought  to  be  disqualified — ^but  all 
are  permitted  to  sit  in  Parliament.  He  also  gives  the  striking 
example  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  in  which  four  new  and  lu- 
crative offices  were  at  once  created,  and  their  holders  allowed 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  notwithstanding  the  salutary 
jplBtute  of  Anne.    The  following  remarks  on  this  department 

^^^Inerit  attention. 

)  '"  *  The  same  act  which  created  this  new  establishment,  repealed 
^  Lord  Godolphin's  act  as  &r  as  related  to  the  new  places.  By  Lord 
Godolphin's  bill,  no  new  placeman  was  ever  to  become  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons :  by  this  bill  of  Lord  Melville's,  no  less  thaQ 
four  new  pli^cemen  were  qualified  to  become  members  all  at  once. 
So  much  for  the  change  in  the  Constitution ;  and  now  for  the  change 
in  the  character  of.  the  House  of  Commons,  as  exhibited  by  their 
conduct  towards  this  new  establishment.  Although  this  government 
for  India  was  announced  originally  under  the  agreeable  form  of  be- 
ing purely  gratuitous,  yet  in  1793  or  4,  as  we  have  seen,  the  late 
Lord  Melville  begun  his  system  of  providing  for  four  members  of 
Parliament  out  of  it  (himself  included) ;'  in  1812,  the  present  Lord 
Melville  being  president  of  the  same  establishment,  and  his  father 
having  obtained  from  the  East  India  Company  a  ][>ension  «of  2000/^ 
per  annum  for  hia  lady,  the  present  Lord,  I  say,  brought  a  bill  into 
Parliament,  for  raising  his  own  salary  firom  2000^.  per  annum  to 
5000/.,  and  the  same  was  enacted  accordingly ;  and  upon  the  con*^ 
elusion  of  this  connexion  between  Lord  Melville's  family  and  the 
Company,  in  1813,  the  East  India  Company  made  the  present  Lord 
Melville  a  gifl  in  hard  money  of  no  less  a  sum  than  20,000/.  Now, 
I  should  like  to  know  what  would  have  been  said  in  Lord  Godolphin's 
time— -I  wonder  what  Lord  Somers  would  have  said  to  a  minister  of 
the  Crown  taking  a  present  of  20,000/.  from  the  East  India  Com*' 
pany  !  We  know  that  the  Earl  of  Danby  was  impeached,  in  those 
days,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  for  taking  5000/.  from  the  East  In- 
dia Company.  Why  did  not  the  Bank  of  England  give  20,000/.  to 
Mr  Pitt,  in  return  for  all  the  services  he  rendered 4hat  corporation? 
The  one  case  is  just  as  defensible  as  the  otl^er  \  and  ye|  when  thif ' 
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grant  of  20,000?.  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr 
Creevey  in  1814,  and  by  Lord  Milton  in  1815,  it  was  considered  as 
one  of  those  questions  called,  in  their  own  modern  phraseology,  per' 
sonal  questions — that  is  to  say,  an  attack  upon  the  profits  or  plunder 
belonging  to  Parliament  men — and,  as  such,  immediately  resented  and 
rejected.  If  the  Company  thus  openly  and  shamefully  gives  away 
^0,000/.  of  its  funds  to  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  need  one  ask  what 
it  does  with  its  patronage  ?  Who  then  will  say,  with  these  facts  ia 
his  recollection,  that  the  Constitution  is  not  changed— that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  altered  ?  But  let  us  go  on. 
After  all,  there  is  no  Board  of  Contrbul  for  the  government  of  India ; 
lunr  was  there  ever  a  single  one  since  the  passing  of  the  act  which 
made  it !  The  whole  of  the  business  is  transacted  solely  by  the  pre- 
sident, whose  duty,  or  whose  ofHce  it  is  to  read  and  to  alter,  if  he 
teases,  all  the  Company's  political  despatches  to  India :  and  this  he 
does,  without  any  the  least  connexion  with  the  Board,  whatsoever ; 
60  that  the  other  members  of  the  Board,  as  they  are  called,  are  not 
only  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  great  injury  of 
jthe  Constitution,  and  in  direct  violation  of  Lord  Godolphin's  bill,  but 
they  are  brought  in  under  false  pretences  as  holding,  offices,  whereas 
they  hold  now  nothing  but  the  name  and  their  salaries.  And  for 
this  reason  it  is  we  have  a  right  to  exact  from  the  candidates,  for 
our  support,  a  pledge  to  use  their  utmost  efforts,  that  no  other  than 
the  President  of  the  India  government  shall  in  future  be  allowed  to 
be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
again  to  observe  here,  that  although  these  officers  are  paid  by  the 
India  Company,'  they  are  named  by  the  Crown.  It  isy  however,  ne- 
cessary to  state,  that  in  addition  •to  the  two  junior  Commissioners 
Slaving  nothing  in  fact  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  India,  neither  the 
President,  nor  they,  from  modern  experience,  have  any  occasion  to 
be  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as,  since  the  passing  of  the  last  act  of 
agreement  with  the  Company  in  1813,  the  name  of  India  has  never 
been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  but  once,  and,  on  that 
occasion^  only  for  a*  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Hastings. '    pp.  35-38. 

He  nexX  proposes  the  exclusion  of  all  Welsh  Judges  and 
Masters  in  Chancery,  which  seems  almost  a  corollary  from  the 
principle  of  excluding  the  twelve  Judges.-^— They  are  neither  fit 
for  the  place,  nor  is  the  place  fit  for  them.  Tney  are  injured 
both  in  their  politick  and  judicial  capacity — making  worse  jud- 
ges;  without  becoming  good  members  of  Parliament. 

Our  acute  and  well  informed  author  has,  however,  strangely 
omitted  oi^e  fraud  on  Lord  Godolphin's  Bill  most  successfully 
practised  almost  ever  since  its  enactment.  Places  directly  ap^r 
pointed  by  the  Crown  are  alone  comprehended  in  practice  within 
its  operation.  Thus,  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  with  1 500/.,  or  of 
the  Admiralty  with  j  200/'>  must  vacate  on  his  appointment,  be- 
C9.ijse  he  derives  it  iwjnjediately  from  tl^e  Crown— but  the  Se- 
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cretaries  of  the  Admiralty  and  Treasury  do  not  vacate,  though 
they  have  4000Z.  a  year  salary,  because  they  are  appointed  by 
the  Lords  of  the  several  Commissions.  So  neither,  we  believe^ 
does  the  Irish  Secretary  vacate,  though  he  has  six  or  seven 
thousand  a  year. 

Another  omission  is  that  »of  many  of  the  Commissioners 
mpointed  for  temporary  purposes — as  auditing  West  India 
claims — Arcot  debts — Danish  Prizes,  and  so  forth.  Tempo- 
rary they  may  be — ^but  to  all  appearance  they  will  last  our  time. 
Thus,  the  Arcot  commissioners  have  been  at  work  (so  to  speak) 
since  1806,  and  received  salaries  of  15002.  a  year— an  e^>ense 
in  salaries  altogether  of  above  iOfiOOl.  to  the  Company  (that 
is,  the  country^  exclusive  of  the  Secretaries,  Officers,  &c. ;  and 
to  their  discredit  be  it  spoken,  the  Ministers  of  1806,  disr^ard* 
ing  Sir  P.  Francis's  honest  and  constitutional  remonstrances,  in-* 
troduced  a  clause  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  their  predecessors 
the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution,  and  enabled  those  three  new  place- 
men to  sit  in  Parliament. 

The  concluding  remarks  of  this  valuable  Tract,  deserve  most 
serious  attention. 

*  It  is  not  only  that,  in  addition  to  all  other  sources  of  influence, 
there  are  seventy-six  members  with  156,000/.  divided  amongst  them, 
who  are  quite  certain  to  assist  the  Crown  in  all  contests  with  us  their 
constituents  ;  but  these  seventy-six  members  are  always, on  the  spot; 
their  office,  as  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  always  within 
reach.  There  is  a  secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  has  a  salary  of  4000/.*per  annum  for  little  else  than  keep- 
ing the  placemen  and  other  ministerial  adherents  in  order ;  and  if, 
by  accident,  a  tax  bill  was  to  fail  from  the  absence  of  any  of  these 
servants  of  the  Crown,  he  would  be  severely  reprimanded,  and  per- 
haps cashiered.  So  judge  for  yourselves  what  the  state  of  the  House 
of  Commons  must  be  as  each  Session  of  Parlianaent  draws  towards 
its  close.  At  such  a  period,  the  patience  of  gentlemen  from  the 
country  may  very  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  exhausted,  and 
themselves  to  be  on  their  return  home :  There  are  perhaps  fifty,  six- 
ty, or  seventy  subjects  to  be  discussed  the  same  day,  or  rather  night ; 
The  Minbter  of  the  Crown  has  the  power,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
confusion,  of  chusing  the  time  he  may  deem  most  favourable  for 
bringing  on  any  grant  of  public  money ;  and  for  thb  reason,  the 
worst  of  his  numey  jobs  are  generally  withheld  for  the  latter  end  of 
the  session,  and  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  At  such  times,  the  guar- 
dians of  the  public  purse  have  become  reduced  to  the  faithful  band 
of  sevepty-six  placemen,  with  a  few  India  and  Bank  Directors ;  and 
with  such  a  body  as  this^to  constitute  the  onl^  representatives  of  the 
people,  can  any  one  be  surprised  at  their  bemg  too  many  for  their 
constituents  ?    Or  is  there  any  one  who  does  not  demand  that  the 
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principle  of  Lord  Godolphin's  Place  Bill  shall  be  again  applied  to 
them? 

*  Electors  of  Great  Britain ! '  (he  adds)  *  I  have  stated  to  you  faith* 
fully  the  present  condition  of  your  representatives — the  entire  ascen- 
dancy that  the  Crown  has  acquired  over  them — and  the  means,  by 
which  the  purposes  of  the  Crown  are  accomplished.  I  have  stated 
to  yoUy  likewise,  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  course  by  which 
our  representatives  are  to  be  rescued  from  their  present  dependence 
on  the  Crown,  restored  to  the  confidence  of  their  country,  and  unit- 
ed  in  interest  again  with  us,  the  People. '    pp.  40-4*2. 

We  have  now  ma^e  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  substance, 
we  may  almost  >  say  with  the  contents,  of  this  important  Tract ; 
xind,  we  think,  we  have  justified  oiir  general  description  both  of 
its  matter  and  its  stvle.  In  truth,  nothing  can  be  more  important 
than  the  subject  is  at  the  present  crisis.  Oppressed  by  bur- 
thens hardly  to  be  borne,  and  aware  how  large  a  share  of  these 
is  owing  to  continued  misrule,  the  people  of  this  country  natu*- 
rally  cast  their  eyes  towards  every  quarter  from  which  real  and 
permanent  relief  may  be  expected.     In  none  do  they  find  any 

Sound  of  solid  hope,  except  in  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
eir  representatives.  If  that  hope  fails,  all  are  ready  to  ex- 
claim, *  Then  we  are  indeed  undone  ! '  But  the  discussions  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged,  show  how  many  powerful  causes 
are  constantly  at  work  to  counteract  the  operation  of  whatever 
integrity  or  wisdom  the  Parliament  may  contain.  To  restore 
its  integrity  to  the  Constitution,  by  abridging  the  means  of  cor- 
ruption, seems  indispensably  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the 
State.  Nor  would  tne  improvement  in  the  deliberations  of  Par- 
liament be  the  work  of  any  very  loiig  time,  if  the  sources  of 
evil  influence  were  speedily  dried,  up.  Important  direct  eifects 
would  at  opce  be  produced ;  while  the  authoritative  discourage- 
ment given  to  corruption  by  so  wholesome  an  interposition, 
would  less  directly  occasion  a  similar  improvement,  discounte- 
nancing the  bad  practices  which  have  in  past  times  proved  so 
noxious.  May  the  Legislature  listen  to  such  advice  as  the 
whole  of  this  momentous  inquiry  presents  at  every  stage  !  This 
is  the  true  way  to  regain  the  confidence,  and  fix  the  affections 
of  the  Nation  ;-r*the  only  sovereign  remedy  for  wild  or  rebelli- 
ous delirium. 


Abt.  X.  1.  Plan  ^  nj^ication  pour  les  Enfans  Paiwres^  depres 
les  deux  Method^  mbi^^^  ^^  "^^^  ^  ^  Lancaster.  Par  le 
Comte  Alexa^j*  ^^^^  LABOBnE.     Paris,  1816. 

2.  t! Ensrignemer^    *        r.  ou  Histoire  de  rirttroduction  et  de  la 
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Propagation  de  cette  Methode^  par  le$  Soins  du  Dr  Bell  de 
J.  Lancaster^  et  d^autres,  ^c.  Traduit  de  I'Allemand  de  Jo- 
seph H^MEI^     Paris,  1818. 

3.  NoufoeauSysteine  d* Education  et  d^Enseignement  s  ouVEnseig" 
'nement  MtUtiely  applique  aux  LangueSy  aux  Sciences^  et  aua:  Arts. 

Par  M.  le  Comte  de  Lasteyrie.     Paris,  1819. 

4.  Progres  des  Ecoles  d^ Enseignemeiit  MtUuel  en  France  et  dans 
FEtranger.  Par  Mr  Jomard,  Pun  des  Secretaire  de  la  So- 
ciete  pour  I'Enseignemeiit  Elementaire.     Paris,  1819. 

5.  Compte  j-endu  des  Travatix  de  la  Societe  pottr  P Instruction 
Elementhire,  Par  M.  le  Baron  di;  Gerando,  Secretdre- 
General.     Paris,  1819.' 

Tn  the  midst  of  great  national  sufferings,  and  of  still  greater 
■*"  apprehensions,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  find,  that  we  have 
been  the  means  of  di£Pusing,  all  over  the  world,  the  elements 
of  instruction  and  improvement.  In  less  than  three  years,  the 
British  System  of  Education  has  been  spread  over  every  part  of 
Europe ;  and  the  first  effect  which  followed  the  downfef  of  what 
Bonaparte  call^  his  Continental  System,  was  the  diffusion  of 
light  from  that  country  which  he  ha(}  devoted  to  destruction. 
The  methods  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  have  been  carried  from 
i^ngland  into  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Piedmont,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, the  States  of  Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  even  into  the  provinces  of  Turkey ;  in  all  of  which, 
after  various  de^ees  and  modes  of  opposition,  they  are  at  this 
hour  established  beyond  the  reach  of  Hirther  hostility;  The 
works  before  us  relate  however  only  to  France ;  and  we  shall 
confine  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  the  progress  of  the  X^ancaa- 
terian  methods  in  that  kingdom. 

The  Frenchman  who  appears,  first  to  have  become  sensible 
of  the  superiority  of  this  system,  and  of  the  advantage  which 
France  might  derive  from  adopting  it^  was  Monsieur  de  la 
Bofde.  A  casual  visit  to  some  country  schools  upon  the  new 
principle,  gave  him  a  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  those  of 
the  capital ;  and  his  presence  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  where  His  Royal  Highness  the  Doke 
of  Kent  was  in  the  chair,  and  Mr  Fox  reported  the  progress  of 
the  preceding  year,  confirmed  his  desire  of  seeing  them  est*- 
plished  in  France.  He  informs  us,  that  upon  a  motion  of  his, 
fi  sum  of  money  was  instantly  voted  to  open-  a  communication 
with  other  countries.  The  epithet  of  Foreign,  however,  which 
the  Society  had  adopted,  we  do  not  conceive  was  intended  to 
remain  aa  empty  title  ^  neither  had  it  waited  for  the  motion  of 
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this  gentleman,  toftilfil  the  duty  which  such  a  denommatioli  im- 
plieo. — About  tlie  same  time,  Monsieur  Jomard,  so  well  known 
as  principal  conductor  of  the  great  work^upon  the  Monuments 
of  Egypt,  came  to  England,  and  collected  much  information  re- 
lating to  the  new  schools.  If  we  mistake  not,  he  was  m  some 
measure  commissioned  so  to  do  by  the  Abb£  de  Montesquiou, 
then  Minister  of  the  Interior.  To  these  names  may  be  added 
those  of  the  Ducde  la  Rochefoucault,  the  Abb^  Gaultier,  Messrs 
Say,  Lasteyrie,  de  Gerando,  &c.  At  the  desire  of  Mr  Fox,  the 
Protestants  of  Montauban  sent  M.  Martin  to  London  to  study 
the  method ;  and  he  was  soon  followed  by  others.  The  well- 
wishers  to  the  system  formed  themselves  into  a  Society,  of  which 
Monsieur  de  Gerando  was  named  President,  Monsieur  de  Las- 
tejrrie  Vice-President,  and  Messrs  de  la  Borde  and  Jomard 
Secretaries.  The  Society  opened  a  subscription,  the  first  pro- 
duce of  which  was — 20  guineas ! 

When  Bonaparte  returned  from  Elba,  he  ordered  a  school 
to  be  founded  on  the  plan  of  Lancaster ;  and  Monsieur  Martin, 
the  Moiltauban  deputy,  was  called  to  Paris  to  superintend  it. 
It  began  with  eight  children  only;  but,. in  three  months,  the 
numhMBT  increased  to  forty-one;  and  the  *  Society  for  the  Ame- 
limration  of  Elementary  Instruction,'  now  composed  of  800  mem- 
bers, -agreed  that  each  of  its  members  should  subscribe  20  franco 
(about  16  shillings)  yearly.      On  the  second  return  of  Loui» 
X  VIlL,  the  number  of  scnools  and  of  pupils  continued  to  aug- 
ment; and,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1815,  28  were  established  m 
Paris  alone.    The  Grand  Aumonier,  however,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  express  the  wish  of  his  Majesty,  and  of  all  good  Catho- 
lics, that  their  reli^on  should  be  the  basis  of  public  instruction  ; 
in  consequence  oi  which  renionstrance,  Mr  Martin,  and  other 
Prote|^nts,   were  dismissed,    and    their   places   supplied   by 
Cathoucs.     From  that  time,  the  crucifix,  and  the  bust  of  his 
Majesty,  became  indispensable  pieces  of  furniture  in  every  na- 
tional school-room*     Those  who  dissent  from  this  creed;  how- 
ever, are. (with  some  exceptions)  not  compelled  to  the  former; 
and  are  permitted  to  be  taught  by  masters  of  their  own  persua- 
sion.    Under  these  conditions,  the  King  has  liberally  supported 
the  progress  of  the  new  methods;  and,"  in  February  1816,  a 
Royal  mandate  appeared,  ordering  that  Committees  should  be 
formed  in  every  v!anton,  to  superintend  elementary  instruction 
throughout  France.     J|;  Jg  to  an  Englishman,  Mr  William  Al- 
len, a  name  equally  tw^^,^  in  the  annals  of  science  as  of  bene- 
volence, that  the  ^t^^^^i^XS  oi  France  owe  much  of  the  coun- 
tenance which  Im  k  J^*^.  xijeflT  to  surmount  tb*r  first  discoii-* 
ragement  ^^p^  ^ 
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According  to  an  official  Report,  made  Noy«  Ist,  1818,  there 
existed  at  that  time  in  the  department  of  the  Seine^  including 
Paris,  67  schools,  on  the  principle  of  Lancaster.  Of  these, 
51  were  in  Paris,  and  16  in  the  dq>artment;  18  of  those  in 
Paris  were  gratuitous,  two  of  which  were  founded  for  Calvin- 
ists  bv  Monsieur  Delesseert,  a  Swiss  gentleman,  whose  name  is 
ever  foremost  among  the  contributors  to  public  good  in  France. 
The  number  of  children  that  can  be  admitted,  in  all  these 
schools,  is  as  follows.-— In  the  gratuitous  schools  in  Paris,  3128; 
in  the  schools  where  they  pay,  2S64 ;  in  the  schools  out  of  Pa- 
ris, 1087 :  total,  6579  male  and  female  pupils.  Of  this  num- 
ber, Paris  contains  §,  and  the  department  \.  As  to  the  rest 
of  France,  the  returns  of  only  \  of  the  kingdom  for  1818,  had 
reached  the  Society  when  Mcmsieur  Jomard  wrote ;  and  they  are 
as  follows — 360  schools,  capable  of  receiving  40,674  children, 
male  and  female.  In  July  1818,  however,  but  19,175  attend- 
ed; in  August,  18,777;  in  September,  '20,665,  or  about  half 
as  many  as  there  was  room  for.  According  to  a  further  re- 
port, however,  for  the  first  three  months  of  1819,  it  i^pears 
that,  in  the  whole  territory  oS  France,  there  might  be  at  that 
time  something  more  than  1000  schools,  cmable  of  teaching 
123,000  pupils,  of  both  sexes;  two  thirds  of  which,  or  about 
80,000,  were  actually  filled.  The  expense  of  educating  each 
pupil  in  Paris,  was  estimated  at  12  francs  per  annum;  but  in 
the  departments  it  was  only  9. 

In  the  denomination  which  the  French  have  adopted  for  this 
method  of  teaching,  they  have  carefully  avoided  all  mention  of 
the  names  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  and  every  sound  which  could 
call  to  mind  that  it  is  of  English  origin.  Their  plea  for  so  do- 
ing has  the  merit  of  nationaSty,  if  not  of  justice;  and  we  shall 
endeavour  to  make  it  known,  in  the  followmg  statement  of  ^their 
claim  to  a  participation  in  the  merit  of  the  invention,  what  they 
have  denominated  <  Enseignement  MtdueL ' 

.  Among  the  wonders  of  the  age  of  Louis  14th,  was  an  insti- 
tution'for  public  education,  founded  b;^  a  religious  fraternity, 
called  les  Freres  des  Ecoles  Chretiennesy  or,  Freres  Ignorantins^ 
or,  Frerez  de  St  Yon^  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  Ahh6  de  la 
Salle.  Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  mode  of  instruction  are 
thus  described  by  AoHin.  *  The  school  is  divided  into  several 
<  classes.  Let  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  for  instance,  be  '^  dixit 
**  dominus  domino  deo, "  &c.   One  child  pronounces  the  syllable 

*  dii  another  says  a;iti  (by  the  by  is  this  syllabification  of  the  ve- 

*  nerable  Latinist  quite  correct?),  and  so  on.  The  entire  class  must 
^  'be  attentive ;  #)r  the  master  does  not  follow  any  regular  order 

*  ainong  his  scholars,  in  his  instruction  or  examination  of  them; 
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*  but  passes,  ad  libitum^  from  the  one  to  the  other.  When  one 
^  of  than  makes  a  mistake,  the  master  strikes  the  table  with 
^  his  ferula ;  and  the  boy  is  obliged  to  pronounce  the  syllable 
<  over  affain,  until  he  is  perfect.  It  is  now  thirty  years  since  I 
'  saw,  with  great  pleasure,  this  miethod  put  in  practice  at  Or-- 
^  leans ;  where  it  was  introduced  by  the  care  and  attention  of 
^  Mr  Garot.     The  school  which  I  visited  contained  100  pupils; 

*  and  the  business  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  order  and 
^  silence. '  The  Chanoine  Cherrier,  in  a  book  published  in 
1755,  describes  a  similar  method;  and  such  was  that  practised 
by  thejreres  des  icoUs  Chretiennes.  Very  large  tablets,  on  which 
were  traced  letters  of  such  dimensions  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
whole  school,  were  suspended  at  the  extremity  of  the  room,  as 
the  common  book  from  which  every  scholar  studied,  and  re- 

Eeated  the  lesson  to  be  learned.  In  the  year  1747,  Mons.  Her- 
ault,  director  of  a  school  in  the  Hospice  de  la  Pitie,  in  Paris, 
and  which  contained  300  poor  children,  having  but  one  assist* 
ant,  employed  the  best  informed  of  the  elder  bovs,  to  instruct 
the  inferior  classes.  But  Mr  Herbault  died ;  ana  with  him  fell 
this  useful  niethod  of  tuition. 

.  About  the  year  1780,  the  Chevalier  Pawlet,  an  officer  once  in 
the  French  service,  but  descended  from  a  British  family,  if  not 
himself  a  Briton,  in  going  through  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  was 
attracted  by  the  screams  of  a  child,  toward  a  hole  where  it  lay  in 
the  most  miserable  condition.     Mons.  Pawlet  took  it  home  with 
him,  and  resolved  to  tak^  care  of  it.     In  a  few  weeks,  the  child 
informed  his  benefactor  that  he  had  three  little  friends,  almost  as 
wretched  as  himself;  and  requested  that  they  might  be  permit- 
ted to  partake  of  his  good  fortune.     The  Chevalier  consented; 
and  the  noise  of  his  generosity  haidng  spread  abroad  among 
the  children  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  soon  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  200,  whom  he  formed  the  project  of  educating. 
To  this  ena,  he  divided  them  into  classes,  with  each  a  captain 
at  its  head,  and  a  general  staff  to  superintend  thie  whole.     He 
excluded  all  corporal  punishments.    The  principal  correction 
he  inflicted  was  condemning  them  to  remain  idle ;  and  this  awful 
sentence  was  graduated  into  what  he  termed  petite  oisivete,  and 
grande  oisivete.    The  children  taught  each  other.     All  the,  do- 
mestic concerns  of  liis  large  family  were  attended  to  by  each, 
in  rotation.     Rewards  ana  punishments  were  distributed,  upon 
mature  investigation  ^pd  deliberation,  by  a  jury  of  schoolfel- 
lows.    Refi;ular  ''eeo|. j    ^ere  kept  of  every  occurrence,  by  the 
Chevalier  himself;  ^^  ^^  noble  adage  of  his  heart  was,  <  If 
they  cannot  all  be  ^^^       ^  they  may  all  be  good  men. '     It 
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does  not)  however,  appear  that  this  method  of  instruction  be- 
came known  far  beyond  the,  limits  c^  the  little  circle  in  which 
it  was  practised.  Mons.  Pawlet  lived  in  retirement ;  and  his 
institution  was  not  of  a  nature  to  force  itself  into  public  notice 
in  France.  It  did  not,  however,  remain  altogether  unknown. 
It  did  find  one  supporter — one.  benefactor;  and  the  situation 
in  which  this  benefactor  stood  in  the  world,  sufficiently  proves 
that  he  could  not  be  the  only  one  acquainted  with  it  The 
only  person  from  whom  he  received  assistance-^-the  only  man 
who  valued  the  undertaking,  and  supported  it,  was  he  of  whom 
the  French  have  often  said,  that  he  was  the  most  virtuous  maft 
in  his  kingdoms—Louis  XVIr  May  not  this  trait  entitle  us  to 
add,  that  he  was  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  benevolent? 
His  annual  contribution  amounted  to  no  less  than  32,000  firancs, 
or  1,333/.  Sterling. 

Every  one  of  these  methods,  the  best  of  which  is  the  last, 
contains  something  of  the  modes  applied  by  Bell  and  Lancas- 
ter; and  it  is  certain,  that  whoever  had  studied  the  whole, 
might  easily  have  combined  a  system  more  perfect  than  aiiy 
of  them  separately.  We  are  confident,  however,  that  nd- 
ther  of  our  countrymen  knew  any  thing  about  them.  The  me- 
rit, indeed,  of  any  discovery  or  invention  in  all,  or  any  of  the 
modes,  is  very  trifling.  The  praise  which  is  due  to  them  19  of 
a  higher  order.  It  belongs  to  the  heart,  rather  than  the  hand; 
and  the  heart  which  has  earned  it,  cannot  prevaricate.  Messn 
Bell  and  Lancaster  never  could  urge  a  claim  to  the  invention  of 
a  method  whose  merit  lies  all  in  charity,  if  it  was  not  theirs. 

A  proverb  of  which  no  nation  makes  such-  frequent  applica- 
tion as  the  French,  and  which,  as  history  relates,  was  the  fa- 
vourite maxim  of  the  nfbst  inventive  and  academic  of  dress- 
makers. Mademoiselle  Bertin,  is,  <  II  n'y  a  de  liouveau  que  ce 
^  qui  est  oubli6 ; '  and  we  think  the  history  of  these  didactic 
inventions  adbrds  a  striking  proof  of  its  justice.  Whether  the 
great  legislator  of  Sparta  was  the  first  discoverer  of  this  method^ 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine ;  but  certain  it  is,  if  faith  can 
be  placed  in  his  biographer  Plutarch,  that  Lycurgus  had  pre- 
scribed some  of  the  principles  now  in  use,  to  the  children  of 
Sparta.  He  ordered  that  all  those  of  the  age  of  seven  years^ 
should  be  collected  in  one  place,  and  subjected  to  the  same  dis« 
cipline.  He  divided  them  into  classes,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  placed  the  bravest  and  the  most  expert  of' their  number; 
whose  orders  and  example  the  least  learned  were  bound  to  fol- 
low, and,  by  whose  decree,  rewards  and  punishments  were  dis- 
tributed.    In  tlie  Instit.  Orat.  lib.  1 .  cap.  2.  <^  Quintilian,  is 
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tkis  phrase,  which  s^ems  to  speak  of  nratual  instnictibn  a^  a ' 
fixed  and  settled  practice.     *  Sicut  firiniores  in  litteris  profec- 
^•tas  alit  aemulatio;  ita,  incipientibus^  atque  adhuc  teneris;,  con- 

*  -  discipulorurn  quam  preceptoris  jucundior,  hoc  ipso  quod  faci- 

*  lior,  imitatio.  est. '  When  Pletro  della  Valle  I'^as  travelling 
in  India,  in  the  year  1623,  lie  saw  at  the  gatef  of  a  temple  a 
number  of  children  studying  arithmetic,  in  a  way  which  ap- 
peared to  him  remarkable.  Four  of  them  were  learning  thei 
same  lesson,  which  one  of  them  pronounced  aloud  to  the  others^ 
at  the  same  time  that  he  wrote  it  with  his  finger,  on  a  stratum^ 
of  sand  that  was  spread  upon  the  place  round  which  they  sat. 
When  one  of  them  had  performed  his  part,  another  took  his ' 
turn;  and,  as  soon  as  all  the  sand  was  written  upon,  the  traces:' 
were  efikced,  and  the  operation  recommenced ;  and  all  this  was 
performed  without  a  master,  or  even  a  fixed  isuperintendant; 
The  practice  of  writing  on. sand  is  also  mentioned  by  Erasniu^v 
*-  Et  nunc  sunt  qui  in  tabellis  pulvere  oblit'is  stilo  SETreo  argen- 
**  teove  scribunt. '  From  these,  and  other  documents  now  before 
us, :  it  is  evident  that  every  method  adopted  in  th^new  schools^ 
had  been  known  and  practised,  long  before  the  existence  of  any 
of  the  modern  claimants  to  the  merit  of  invention. 

Now,  every  authority  and  passage  here  quoted  to  show  the 
atitiquity  of  trie  method,  we  have  extracted  from  some  one  or 
other  of  about  a  dozen  Frc»ich  pamphlets,  upon  the  subject  iri 
question;  yet,  strange  to  say!  there  is  hardly  onef  of  themr 
which  does  qot  assert  that  it  is  altogether  of  French  origin  j  and 
tfiat  the  true  sources  from  which  it  is  derived,  are,  according  to* 
some,  the  Freres  ignorantins;  and,  according  to  others,  the 
Chevalier -Pawlet. 

We  certainly  cannot  just  admit  this ; — and.  yet  we  are  verV 
much  disposed  to  believe,  that  both  the  Englisn  and  the  French 
have  really  invented  all  that  they  pretend  to ;  and,  after  all, 
th^re  is  no  great  effort  of  genius<  But^  in  France,  the  method 
6f  ^e  Chevalier  Pawlet  never  passed  the  threshold  6f  his  own 
9(j>oolroom ;  and  found  but  one  patron^  in  the  Monarch — with 
whose  bounty  it  was  soon  forgotten ; — ^white  in  England,  the 
methods  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  forced  themselves  at  dnce  into 
public  notice ;  and  spread,  with  the  rapidity  of  an  explosion,* 
over  the  whole  kingdom*  Every  man  who  reflected^  became 
the  patron  of  the  one  or  of  the  other;  and  support,  to  an  im- 
inense  amount,  poufed  in  from  every  quarter.  Looking  mere^ 
ly  to  the  matter  of  moneys  let  us  but  consider  the  twenty  guineas 
which  was  the  produce  of  the  first  t^rench  subscription ;  the 
twenty  fran<^  paid  ^^  ijy  by  each  member  of  the  *  Society 
for  the  Ameiioratioi^    r  iTlilli^^^^^y  Instruction ;.'  and  all  tb« 
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Hums  which  have  been  expended  or  collected,  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  that  kingdom ;  and  ask,  whether,,  when  compared  widy 
those  which  bi^ve  been  raised  in  Britain,  they  bear  any  re- 
kcion  to  the  respectiine  weaVth  of  the  two  coiaitries?  Let 
ns  reeoHect  the  debts  whidi  Mr  Lancaster,  while  labouring^ 
m  obscurity,,  and  struggling  with  f uin,  had  contvacted— the 
6449^.  sterhng  paid  by  five  or  six  individuals,  most  of  w&ont 
belonged  to  a  class  whieh  in  France  is  considered  as  Tittle 
more  than  a  mere  expletive  in  society :  the  dOOOf.  subscribed,  in 
one  instance,  and  the  50,000f.  in  another :  the  contributions  le- 
vied all  over  the  kingdom,  at  the  lectures  delivered  by  Mr  Lan» 
caster,  to  explain  and  diffuse  his  system :  the  constant  and  vo- 
luntary support  these  schools  have  received  from  persons  of 
every  rank,  from  the  Monarch  and  his  sons,  down  to  the  hom-- 
blest  individual  ?  If  no  proportion  does  exist  between  the  riches 
of  both  nations^  and  tiie  sums  expended  in  both  in  support  of 
these  schools— as  in  fact  there  does  not — ^to  what  must  be  attri- 
buted the  more  than  ten  tlmea  tenfold  largesses  of  thi»  nation,, 
but  to  a  stronger  conviction  of  the  advantages  of  educating  the 
poor  ?  and  wlat  sentiment  coul^d  urge  men  thufr  to  part  with 
Aeir  property  for  such  an  object  but  true  patriotism  and  ha- 
BOfani^? 

The  following  observations  wiHl  put  this  in  a  still  stronger  Y\^U 
Th6  avej^age  price  of  provisions  throughout  England  may  be 
eomputed  as  doubk'  of  what  it  is  in  France.  Yet  the  average 
expense  of  editeating  each  child  by  the  new  method^  in  the  for- 
mer country,  is  estimated  at  about  five  or  sik  shillings ;  in  the 
latter  at  7s.  €id.  or  lOs.;:  that  is  to  say^  the  expense  in  France  is 
10,  when  it  should  be  3  :.  consequently  there  ai!e  seven-tenths  in 
favour  of  England.  But  the  economy  of  the  method  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  pupik  collected  iuto  one  school;  as  one 
master,  one  buildings  one  set  of  instruments,  &c.  can  serve  for  ally 
\vhen  not  excelling  one  thousand  scholars.  The  total  number 
of  schbokin  France,  is  said,  by  Mr  Jomard,  to  be  K)00;  and 
the  places  to  be  1^23,000;  of  which  oidy  fds,  or  80,000,  areoo^ 
eupied.  The  a^tu^  average  for  each  school  in  France  is  then 
eighty  scholars.  Now,  let  us  suppose  the  expense  of  each  pu^ 
pil  in  any  given  school-^as  it  nearly  is-^inversely  as  to  the 
number  of  pupils  in  that  school,  we  i^ball  have,  foip  the  average 
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dumber  of  pi^ils  ia  each  school  in  England,  - — j =  5l66w 

According  to  the  late  lEeports  iliade  tx>  the  Nati6nal  and  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Societies^  the  sum  total  of  schools  in  Bri- 
tain upon  the  new  methods,  amounted  to  near  11^00 ;  and  at 
that  number  we  may  now  fairly  reckon  them.^    Hence  473,%0t^ 
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or  about  h^lf  a  mtilicm  of  persotid^  are  now  edu<iattng  by  these 
methods  in  Britain— K)r  siK  times  as  many  as  in  France.  But 
the  Population  of  these  Islands  being  to  that  of  France  nearly 
as  two  to  three,  it  follows,  that  the  proportion  of  British  popu- 
lation actually  undergoing  this  process. of  instruction,  is  nine 
times  as  great  as  that  oi  the  French.  What  a  grand  result 
would  the  formula  which  we  ha:9arded  upon  a  former  occasioii 
as  the  expression  of  civilization— the  quantity  of  good  and  use^ 
fiil  things  diffused  through  society,  multiplied  by  their  quality^ 
and  divided  by  their  price — present  if  applied  to  the  subject  now 
Under  consideration  :  to  that  which  is  the  cause  of  every  other 
advantage — Instruction  !  It  is  true,  that  the  adoption  of  thd 
mode  is  more  recent  among  the  French ;  but  then  we  had  spar- 
ed them  the  dilatory  labour  of  the  first  application; 

With  the  authorities  of  Plutarch,  of  Quintilian,  of  Erasmus^ 
and  the  example  of  India  before  their  eyes,  it  woiild  have  beetl 
but  justice  in  the  French  to  place  all  modern  claimants  upon 
the  same  footing  as  to  invention.  But  no ;  the  French  have  in-i 
Vented,  and  the  English  have  not !  The  fact  certainly  is  other- 
wise; but  it  is  not  worth  disputing  about  5 — the  merit  which 
truly  belongs  to  this  country  being,  not  that  one  or  two  Eng- 
lishmen had  perceived  a  more  advantageous  method  of  commu- 
nicating instruction  to  those  classes  of  society,  which  usually  re- 
m^n  uneducated ;  but  that,  no  sooner  was  the  efficacy  of  this  me* 
thod  ascertained  by  experience,  than  it  was  universally  approv- 
ed of,  and  adopted,  with  as  little  opposition  as  any  innovation 
which  promised  such  extensive  and  important  consequences^ 
ever  had  experienced.  It  is  infinitely  creditable  to  England^ 
that  the  expediency  of  spreading  knowledge  among  all  classes^ 
was  questioned  but  by  an  imponderable  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity; and  that  their  arguments  had  nO  eflfect  upon  the  remain- 
der. It  is  no  less  creditable,  that  we  had  rpade  every  effort  to 
,  communicate  what  we  had  adopted  to  every  nation  of  the  globe  j 
for  a  narrow-^minded  interest. would  have  suggested  that,  as  Know- 
ledge is  power,  so  we  should  keep  all  knowledge  to  ourselves. 

One  (k  the  authors  before  us,  indeed,  affirms,  that  the  other 
liations  of  £urope  have  been  taught  the  methods  of  mutual  in- 
struction chiefly  by  France, 

*  Without  any  blind  prejudice,  *  says  he,  *  I  eaiinot  but  reflect 
Upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  method  has  ^read  from  France, 
'ttll  over  the  Continent;  while,  though  it  had  been  practised  in  Eng- 
land 15  years;  it  remained  drcufmscribed  there;  at  least  in  as  far  as 
Europe  is  CdnterDQ>|  Tg^  it  not  because  society  is  more  intimate, 
and  that  there  is  a  \*  ii^l  interchange  of  facts  and  of  reflections; 
because  oneperschv  ^^^j-' about,  in  tsen  diiferent  places^  what  he  has 
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karned  iti  one ;  bei^ause  Birangers  are  received  in  France  with  a  de- 
gree of  hospitality  which  i»  often  prejudicial  to  the  natives;  became 
the  French  language  is  so  general,  that  every  thing  which  is  neWf 
useful,  and  advantageous  to  society,  is  diffused  with  incalculable  in- 
crease in  France  ?  * 

With  every  .respect  for  this  author,  who  is  a  very  able  and  a 
very  benevolent  appreciator  of  all  that  is  good,  we  must  say  that 
we  have  not  rea<J  many  things  more  ill  founded,  and  less  liberal 
than  the  above.  ,  His  assertions  are  erroneous,  and  his  conclusions 
unwarranted.  It  is  utterly  incorrect  to. say  that  France  has 
been  more  instrumental  than  iiigland  in  diffusing  the  methods 
of  mutual  instruction.  England,  according  to  his  own  reluctant 
Confession,  did  spread  the  method  over  Asia,  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica; and  if  Europe  Was  for  a  while  excepted,  it  was  only  be- 
cause the  French  themselves  had  debarred  her  from  all  commu- 
nication with  its  coasts.  At  length  came  peace;  and  Europe 
sa.w  that  15  years  of  instruction  had  been  lost  to  her  entire  po- 
pulation by  means  of  those  restraints,  and  took  immediate  mea- 
sures to  indemnify  herself  for  the  misfortune.  As  to  the  causes 
to  which  this  author  ascribes  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  new  me- 
thods from  France,  we  really  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  free 
press  of  long  standing — 280  daily  or  weekly  newspapers — in- 
numerable pamphlets  and  publications  of  every  description- 
epistolary  correspondence,  about  six  times  greater — personal 
communications,  about  forty  times  greater — public  meetings  for 
serious  purposes,  about  six  hundred  times  greater  than  m  his 
country — had  been  more  efficacious  methods  of  spreading  useful 
knowledge,  than  the  chitchat  of  coteries,  and  the  prattle  of  bou- 
doirs ;  and  that  Mr  Lancaster  alone  had  done  more  to  diffuse 
his  system,  than  all  the  capers  that  have  been  cut  from  one 
salon  into  ten,  by  the  very  nimblest  of  all  the  Parisian  multi-* 
pliers  of  modish  intelligence.  As  to  hospitality,  all  we  shall 
observe  is,  that,  while  7000  English  travellers  were  arrested  and 
detained  in  France,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  and  practice  of 
civilhzed  nations,  more  than  three  times  that  number  of  French 
fugitives  received  their  daily  bread,  and  found  security  in  Eng- 
land onb/.  Such  wholesale  hospitality  is  equal  to  a  large  stock 
of  petty  politeness.  The  fact  is,  that  the  moment  of  peace, 
which  opened  our  usual  relations  with  the  world,  was  also  that 
which  brought  the  armies  of  Europe  into  the  French  capital, 
.  where  all  might  learn  what  France  herself  had  learned  but  the 
year  before  in  England.  It  is  some  centuries,  we  are  happy  to 
think,  since  England  could  boast  of  stick  an' opportunity  of 
communicating  good. 

But  since  the  anxiety  of  the  French  for  propagating  the  Bri- 
tish method  to  foreign  countries,  was  sg^eat,  how  did  it  hap« 
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pen  that  she  never  thought  of  doing  so  till  England  had  set  her 

the  example — and  that  the  germs  of  the  improvement,  when 
scattered  in  her  soil,  were  suffered  to  languish  and  expire? 
How  does  It  happen,  that  no  vestige  of  them  has  been  preserv- 
ed in  any  of  her  records;  and  that,  in  order  to  prove  the 
Chevalier  Pawlet's  establishment  ever  had  being,  we  must  turn 
to  two  foreign  journals,  and  one  of  those  English — to  the  Jour- 
nal de  Geneve  for  December  1787,  and  to  the  English  Repertory 
for  August  1788? 

Although  the  Lancasterian  methods  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  France,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  received 
any  improvement;  or  that  they  have  been  applied  to  any  thing 
further  than  mere  elementary  instruction  in  writing  and  read-- 
ing  French,  in  arithmetic,  in  drawing,  and  in  singing.     Not  one 
of  the  improvements  which  the  French,  at  their  outset,  were  iij 
Such  a  hurry  to  propose,  has  been  brought  to  maturity.     Fot 
some  years  they  have  been  meditating  grand  reforms  in  thie 
mode  of  teaching  arithmetic ;  which,  according  to  Monsieur  de 
Gerando,  one  of  the  stoutest  champions  of  French  monopoly, 
is  in  the  English  system  a  blind  routine.     But  nothing  has  yet 
been  done; — and  while  they  have  been  talking  of  projected  ame- 
liorations and  extensions,  we  have  actually  applied  the  method 
to  Greek  and  Latin,  b  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  in  tlie 
Charter- House  of  St  Paul's,  and  other  establishments.     We 
have  not  either  heard  that  any  adults  in  France  have,  as  in  Bri* 
tairi,  manifested  a  desire  to  be  instructed.     In  these  Islands, 
scholars  of  every  age  have  flocked  in  with  supplications  to  be 
educated ;  and  one  instance  occurred,  of  a  man  aged  1 07,  whp 
was  taught  by  his  great  grand-daughter,  and  lived  to  enjoy  his 
new  acqiiii^ifnent  two  years. 

Two  Darbies  continue,  at  this  moment,  to  divide  all  the  inapa- 
thy  of  France,  upon  the  subject  of  mutual  instruction.  Those 
wfto  oppose  it,  found  their  opposition  upon  the  evils  which,  they 
say,  must  result  from  giving  knowledge  to  the  lower  classes ; 
iipoTi  its  being  made  a  tool  of  jacobinism,  infidelity,  &c. ;  and 
assert,  that  the  schools  of  the  Freres  ignoi^antins  are  adequate 
to  all  the  purposes  of  necessary  education.  Those  very  schools, 
however,  received,  in  their  day,  the  same  portion  of  abuse  and 
oppression  to  which  every  project  for  instructing  the  pebple  of 
France,  has  been  cdnd^ni^^'  The  following  account  of  that 
establishment  is  PriK^jr^aUy  extracted  from  the  Life  of  the  Abbe 
de  la  Salle,  pubjf^j^^v^  the  Abb6  de  Montes  in  1783. 

The  first  opp^J^f*  ^bich  the  worthy  Abbe  Salle  met  with, 
originated  afnon^ljO^  ^H  scholars ;  who,  without  any  pror 
yocation,  revik^^  j^js  "^^     and  even  struck  their  veiierabl© 
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tcachen     One  of  the  brothers  having  carried  away  a  sum  of 
money   which   had  been   bequeathea   to  the  Society,   denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  founder,  and  deserted  from  the  Order. 
The  first  school  which    the  Ahh6  had  founded,   was  imme- 
diately destroyed, — and  he  was  condemned  to  labour  in  jsi- 
lence.     The  secrecy  to  which  popular  prejudice  and  clamour 
had  reduced  him  and  his  fellow- labourers,  involved  the  whole 
concern  in  indiscriminate  suspicion  and  prosecution.     Former 
teachers,  who  wished  to  maintain  the  monopoly  they  had  hi- 
therto possessed  of  instruction,  obtained  an  order  to  shut  his 
schools.     The  Regent,  Duke  of  Orleans,  refused  him  letters- 
patent;  and  these  humane  and  benevolent  brothers,  pursued 
by  the  hisses  and  insults  of  an  ignorant  and  exasperated  popu- 
lace, thought  they  made  a  very  comfortable  retreat  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  when  they  escaped  Upidation.    The  schools 
were  proscribed  by  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  and  imf)^ached 
before  the  Lieutenant  de  Police.    The  brothers  were  condemn- 
ed to  pay  a  fine  of  50  francs  «ach,  and  the  Abb^  de  la  Salle  to 
pay  2000.     A  few  days  before  his  death,  this  respectable  man, 
Who  deserved  the  approbation  of  all  who  value  what  is  truly 
valuable,  was  laid  under  an  interdict  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  and  expired  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Holy  See. 

But  the  calamities  which  the  brothers  were  doomed  to  suffer 
4id  npt  end  here.  They  were  attacked  in  every  direction  at 
once.  Should  the  reader  wish  to  study  the  spirit  of  those  times 
in  France,  he  may  find  amusement  in  a  Journal  called  ^  Les 
Nouvelles  Eccl^siastiques, '  for  1767.  The  accusations  preferred 
against  the  poor  Freres  ignorantinsj  are  very  numerous,  but  may 
be  reduced  under  these  heads; — ^intri^ues,  religious  and  mun- 
dane; pronely tism n  fanaticism;  swindling;  cruelly;  violence; 
theft;  &c. 

To  neutralize  this  acrimony,  however,  the  virtuous  Abh^ 
was  exalted  to  nothing  less  than  canonization,  among  his  parti- 
sans ;  and  many  persons  attested,  as  eyewitnesses,  the  miracles 
which  he  operated.  A  patieut  he  embraced,  recovered  instantr 
ly  of  a  fever,  for  which  the  physicians  had  given  him  over. 
Brother  Giles  was  cured  of  a  headach,  by  app^ing  to  the  part 
affected,  a  letter  he  had  received  from  his  revered  Superior; 
and  brother  Timothy's  knee  was  relieved  from  a  white  swelling, 
by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  he  made  over  it  Another  bro- 
ther shook  off  a  quartan  ague,  by  swallowing  a  bolus  of  grease 
collected  from  off  the  square  cap  of  the  Abbot ;;  and  brother 
iPartholomew  swore  that  he  appeared  to  him,  after  death. 

The  world  would  have  grown  old  to  very  little  purpose,  i^  al 
^e  same  tiuie^  it  had  not  grown  a  little  wiser ;  and  it  cannot  bf 
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expected  that  attempts  qsade  to  instruct  mankind  should  be  re* 
probated  with  (equal  bitterness  in  the  19th,  as  in  the  18th  cen^ 
^ury : — ^^Vet,  even  against  the  present  methods,  many  strictures 
bave  speared,  which  would  net  have  dishonoured  the  gloomy 
jceal  of  any  century,  however  <remote,-^though  it  is  true  that 
diey  have  not  been  balanced  by  the  same  predilection  for  cano* 
tiization^and  mirades.  We  have  not  room  to  give  any  particu- 
lar account  of  these  diatribes — ^nor  are  they  worthy  of  any.  But 
to  show  the  spirit  of  the  modern  French  opposers  of  improve* 
went,  we  may  give  a  word  or  two. 

One  of  these  begins  with  this  phrase.  '  The  schools  for  mu-« 
-*  tual  instruction  were  established  in  England  by  Mr  Lancas* 
^  ter,  a  Quaker*  Now,  it  is  noterious  that  Quakers  are  fana* 
•^  tics;  enemies  to  all  authority;  who  hold  the  reveries  of  their 
^  imaginations  as  indisputable  oracles;  who  believe  that  all  men 
^  are  equal,  and  deny  the  existence^  a  Jutnre  state.  *  The  same 
^age  author  dreads  die  empire  which  a  master,  uncontrouled  by 
any  other  superintendant,  may  acquire  ever  his  scholars ;  and 
says,  could  one  be  found  who  would  not  make  an  ill  use  of  il^ 
and  should  he  die,  where  shall  we  find  a  second  ?  He  gives  a 
terrific  picture,  which  we  know  to  be  a  true  one,  of  the  morals 
of  near  200  children,  imprisoned  in  Paris  for  various  crimes; 
and  who  are  so  depraved,  that  the  Minister  of  Marine  refused 
Jto  admit  them  into  the  iEoyal  Navy« 

The  CathoGc  Ferede  Families  again,  is  very  indignant  that  any 
snethod  imported  frotn  England  should  be  approved  of  in  France. 

— *  Anne  ulla  putetis 
Sena  carere  dolis  Danavim  ?  ** 

*  S'il  a  plu  a  quelques  Ti'oyens  d'accueiitlir,  avec  eonfiance,  le 
^  present  des  Grecs ;  si  des  Anglomanes  aiment  a  se  passionner 
-*  pour  une  chimere,  par  cela  seul,  qd'elle  nous  vient  du  pays 
^  des  mechaniques,  ce  n'«st  ,pas  une  raison  pour  nous  de  parta* 
"*  ger  cette  idolat^ie.  * — In  1816,  we  are  then  informed,  this  per- 
son was  in  England,  4ind  visited  a  prison  (new  Bedlam  ?),  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  England,  which  was  then  erecting  in 
the  quarter  of  Westminster  Abbey*  *  It  is  three  quarters  of  a 
^  ^miie  long,  and  of  a  proportionate  width ;  and  is  destined  to 

*  receive  the  fruit  of  this  new  tree  of  science.  * 

Such  absurdities,'  \ie  mast  presume,  cannot  long  produce  any 
efiect  anywhere :  3ut  it  is  ca*tain,  that  a  very  serious  obstacle 
to  the  introductioi)  qF  the  Lancasterian  methods  in  France,  arisef 
from  the  opinioi]^  -  those  who  either  condemn  the  Revolution 
intotOj  or  sever^^^^  ^^{jate  its  excesses.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  affirm,  f6(j*  9  fCp^  crrcsit  diffusion  of  knowledge,  among  the 
inferior  orderi^  i  ^  (L^  tO^  ^  ^jie  calamities  which  they  deplore;  an^ 
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thati  if  !30  many  of  the  people  bad  n6t  beep  taught  to  read  and  write, 
France  and  lairope  would  not  have  been  tlius  cruelly  distracted. 
Without  espousing  the  opinion  of  either  party,  we  would  say 
to  the  former,  that,  if  they  whose  interest  it  was  to  oppose  the 
revolution  in  France  had  been  more  enlightened,  and  better 
stocked  with  arguments  and  means  to  detect  the  supposed  fal- 
lacy of  the  doctrines  advanced  by  their  adversaries,  the  higher 
orders,  of  that  country  might  have  made  a  happier  stand  against 
their  assailants.  To  the  latter  we  may  say,  that,  if  a  ^eater 
proportion  of  the  population  had  been  educated  and  instructed, 
so  many  could  not  have  been  impelled  to  acts  of  barbarism  and 
injuHice,  by  the  sophistry  of  iilrminded  incendiaries. 

The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  that  from  which  the  state  of 
knowledge  in  France,  such  as  it  was  at  the  period  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  taken  its  tone. 
That  Monarch,  more  anxious  for  his  own  glory  than  the  hap- 
piness of  his  subjects,  viewed,  with  the  same  feelings,  their 
progress  in  arms  as  in  the  arts,  in  science  and  in  literature. 
He  used  his  whole  influence  to  impel  them  to  climb  to  the 
^lendid  heights  of  knowledge,  without  having  trodden  any 
of  the  paths  which  usually  lead  to  it ;  but  the  multitude  re- 
mained nearly  as  it  was  before,  having  caught  nothing  of 
the  ^  mens  divinior '  from  those  who  distinguished  themselves, 
but  a  vague  and  idle  sentiment  of  admiration,  rather  than  of 
appreciation.  This,  however,  was  all  that  a  despot  could  de- 
sire at  home ;  and  it  was  sufficient  to  dazele  the  world  into  a 
belief  that  his  nation  was — what  he  would  not  for  his  diadem  it 
had  been  in  reality — the  m6st  enlightened  of  Europe.  The 
}ight  there  was,  if  as  collect?fl  in.  detached  orbs,  and  not  at  all 
diffused  throughput  the  syst<?m«  There  lya^  but  little  of  it  cer- 
tainly among  th^  courtiers  and  nobility ; — ^but  it  wa§  not  frgm 
Its  possessors  that  they  sud^red  in  an  after  age ;  and  we  would 
just  ask  the  modern  p4rtisans  pf  Frenph  ignorance  this  question  5 
-7- Among  those  who  burned  apd  demplished  the  piansions  of  the 
rich,  in  every  province  o^*  Frapce;  who  massacredunarmed  prison- 
ers, in  every  town;  dragged  half  dead  bodies  through  the  streets  of 
Paris ;  fixed  the  heads  of  the  innocent  on  the  ends  of  pjkes ;  de- 
voured the  flesh,  and.  licked  up  tlie  blood  qf  their  fellow-crea-' 
tures;  who  daily  'shrieked  applause  at  (h^  foot  of  the  reeking 
guilloline, — ^hovy  many  were  there  who  could  read  and  writer 
now  many  among  the  Pastoureaux,  the  Cabochiens,  the  Bpur- 
guignons,  the  Armagnacs,  in  former  times  ?  how  many  among 
the.  defai|lter§  of  the.  Jacquerie  ?  What  wa^  the  state  of  instruc- 
tJQU„amojng  the  iiiO,bi<litv,  when,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI,  Lux- 
pr^bqurgh,  |Iarcgurt,]LaFossquse,  L'lsle-Adaip,  de  Bar,  Chevn 
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reuse,  Cbatelhix,  stood :  lip  to  their  ankles  it}  btood,  acting  ai 
dreadful  prelude  to  the  miirders  of  1792?  It  was  not  the  dif- 
fusion of  learning,  it  was  its .  rarity,  which  favoured  both  the 
Revolution  and  its  crimes.  It  was  the  supefriority  which  know- 
ledge gives  to  the  few  who  possess  it,  to  lead  or  to  mislead  the 
ignorant,  from  which  all  the  go^  and  all  the  bad  proceeded ; 
and,  if  instruction  had '  been  more  general,  each  party  would 
Ixave  less  reason  to. lament.  '  • 

From  the  facts  stated  in  the  work  before  us,  and  from  other 
facts  equally  notorious,  we  really  i^hould  not  readily  infer  that 
knowledge  had  even  yet  attained  to  any  dangerous  excess  in 
France,  The  Comte  Lasteyrie  informs  us,  *  qu*il  y  a,  en  France, 
^  des  hommes  qui  jouissent  de  quatre  a  cinq  mille  livres  de  rente, 
*'  qui  n'ont  jamais  appris  a  lire : '  And  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  appreciate  tliis  fact  tx>  its  full  extent,  he  should  be  informed 
that,  in  point  of  real  value,  those  5000  liv.,  or  about  200/.  per  an- 
num, are  equal,, in  the  country  of  France,  to  nearly  400/.  in 
England ;  and,  in  the  rank,  and  consideration,  and  preponder- 
ance which,  as  mere  money  (for  birth  is  reckoned  upon  another 
footing)  they  procure  to  the  possessor,  ^may  very  fairly  be 
computed  at  600/. : — Such  is  the  state  of  property,  and  the  ratio 
of  private  fortunes,  in  the  two  countries.  Now,  can  any  one 
say,  in  England,  that  among  his  acquaintance  there  is  a  single 
proprietor  of  600/.  per  annum  who  cannot  read,  unless  he  won 
it  in  the  lottery,  or  by  spme  other  lucky. chance? 

There  was  a  time  when  ignorance  was  held  to  be  a  mark  of 
greatness;  and  the  lord  of  many  vassals  disdained  orthography 
and  callography.  Although  the  Sovereigns  of  France  establish- 
ed academies,  and  fomented  scientific  discoveries  (for  these  the 
world  beheld),  they  did  little  towards  eradicating  this  prgudice 
among  their  cdurtiers  (for  that  was  a  domestic  concern).  To 
write  a  fair  and  legible  hand,  was  derogatory  to  nobility-;  and 
to  spell  right  was  pedantic.  The  populace  followed  the  easy 
example  of  the  great;  and  the  time  is  not  yet  beyond  die  me- 
iTwry^of  the  living,  wheq  every  sign-post  contained  proofs  of 
their  success.  We  have  ourselv^  been  struck  with  the  diffe- 
rence which  the  ^I'eat  towns  of  France,  compared  to  Geneva, 
efiered  in  this  respect;  and  haye  often  rdlnarked,  how  few  ex- 
amplesof  such  popular  ignorance  occurred  in  the  classic  capi- 
tal of  Helvetian  literature,  The  language  pf  conversation, 
that  for  which  the  uses  of  polished  society  created  a  constant  de- 
mand in  Paris,  was  not  tnus  neglected;  and  one  of  the  com*- 
monest  occurrences  wais  a  flow  of  elegant  expressions,  squared 
find  polished  by  the  inexorable  rule  o\  fashion,  from  the  tongue 
pi* 41  person  who' cpuld  nof  hav^  committed  to  paper  a  single 
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phrase  with  accuracy,  or  maintained  an  argument  upon  any 
subject,  independent  of  the  little  nothincs  of  the  beau  monde. 
The  revolution  indeed,  by  cutting  deeply  into  that  species  of 
•ociety,  and  forcing  reflection  to  encroacn  a  little  upon  garru- 
lity^ has  brought  the  spoken  and  the  written  languages  of 
France  somewhat  nearer  to  one  level.  Still,  however,  the  ves- 
tiges of  former  ignorance  are  not  effaced ;  and  this  one  emblem 
of  feodallty  has  escaped  the  general  ravage.  Neither  are  all  mo- 
dem monuments  exempt  from  it.  At  this  present  hour,  two 
streets  in  Paris,  tl^e  brilliant  capital  of  European  refinement, 
exemplify  the  fact ;  and  as  the  Police,  that  is  to  say,  the  Go- 
vernment, is  a  party  concerned  in  the  transaction,  we  quote  it 
with  greater  confidence.  On  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Rue 
des  Bons  Enfans,  the  name  is  thus  written— JB»f  des  Bans  En 
Fans.  On  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Varennes,  the 
name  stands  thus,  Rue  de  Va  reint*  The  former  of  these  mis- 
tcdLCs  has  been  exposed  to  view  for  very  many  years ;  the  latter 
is  of  recent  date. 

Knowledge  of  every  species  is  more  confined  to  one  class  ia 
France,  than  in  England;  and  constitutes  as  it  were  »n  etat^  t 

Profession,  which  is  little  mingled  with  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
^ersons  who  figure  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  society,  sdidom  posr 
aess  more  than  that  light  and  easy  kind  of  anecdotic  literature^ 
imd  biographical  history  ^hicb,  when  made  up  into  squibs  and 
cartridges,  and  levelled  with  the  address  which  they  &o  emi- 
nently possess,  make  a  considerable  flash  in  drawing-room  ora- 
tory. But  it  is  rare  that,  in  the  circles  of  good  company,  sci- 
entific or  literary  conversation  ever  takes  its  turn.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  limited  society  in  Paris  only,  know- 
ledge is  but  little  respected  throughout  France.  But,  in  Bri- 
tain, science  is  an  introduction  into  the  highest  circles  of  &* 
shion;  and  the  most  eminent  men,  in  every  department,  may 
meet  with  their  equals  in  profoundness,  among  persons  of  tbe 
most  exalted  rank.  Let  a  philosopher  travel  where  he  may 
in  this  Island,  to  the  towns,  to  the.  country,  to  our  manu-* 
factories,  to  the  seats  of  our  great  proprietors,  x>f  our  n&p 
blemen,  he  never  will  get  beyond  the  pale  of  rational  infor- 
mation; and  will  be  able  to  indulge  in  literary  or  scientific  con« 
yersation,  h^  long  as  he  continues  within  the  wide  circle,  which 
corresponds  to  British  ideas  of  the  society  of  sentlemen.  -  In 
France,  a  yawning  chasm  separates  the  boundaries  of  ignorance 
and  knowledge ;  and  that  chasm  is  filled  by  levity  and  jargon. 
Between  the  savant  and  the  ignorant  there  is  no  intermediate 
pr  connecting  link  in  their  society, 
^uch  a  state  of  knowledge  and  instmction,  ia  the  two  co^qr 
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tries,  is  not  an  effect  of  chance,  or  yet  of  calculation ;  but  an 
event  which  has  a  higher  cause,  and  a  more  imperishable  foun-* 
dation  than  either.  It  is  a  result  of  the  strongest  of  all  social 
impulses ;  of  national  character ;  of  that  which  has  created  go- 
vernments, and  laws,  and  constitutions ;  has  rendered  perma- 
nent, institutions  which  human  weakness  had  pronounced  to  be 
ephemeral,  and  overthrown  what  it  had  deemed  eternal.  That 
in  which  the  French  ever  have  delighted,  in  all  subjects  and 
upon  all  occasions,  is  a  meteor,  a  blaze;  which,  by  its  over- 
powering splendor,  dazzles  those  who  are  near  it,  and,  by  its 
far  spread  glare,  astonishes  those  who  are  at  a  distance.  In 
England,  we  prefer  the  uniform  and  steady  light  which  com- 
, forts  the  eye,  and  guides  the  understanding;  which  illumines 
all,  and  dazzles  pone ;  and  wUch  is  no  less  vivid  at  the  extre- 
mities, than  mild  and  genial  at  the  centre. 

What  the  effects  of  general  education  may  be  upon  the  two 
<x>untries,  in  a  century  hence,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  Uni- 
versal instruction,  like  universal  ignorance,  tends  to  equalize 
men  and  nations.  Yet  there  is  an  education  prior  to  reading 
and  writing, — given,  if  not  by  Nature  herself,  at  least  by  means 
beyond  the  controul  of  Art, — and  which,  in  the  great  gene- 
rality of  cases,^  is  more  poweriul  than  all  that  men  can  institute* 
A  strong  difference  has  marked  the  British  and  the  French  cha» 
racters  for  centuries ;  and  the  progress  of  intellect  has  hitherto 
rather  confirmed  than  modified  that  difference.  It  is  probable 
that  the  same  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  will  exist,  as  long  as 
their  first  causes  continue  to  operate;  and  that  each  nation  will 
derive  from  this  new  instrument  of  rational  perfectibility, — firom 
this  long  expected  supplement  to  the  art  of  printing,  and  a  free 
press, — advantages  not  less  distinct  and  peculiar  than  those 
^hich  they  have  already  received  from  other  sources  of  improve- 
jfxient. 
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now  first  collected.     4  vols.     8vo.     2/.  8s.  boards.        ' 

The  Edinburgh  Monthly  Review,  April  1 820.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  selected  from  the  most  approved  com« 
posers,  adapted  to  various  metres  now  in  use,  and  arranged  for  four 
voices,  with  an  organ  and  piano  forte  accompaniment ;  to  which  is 
added,  a  clear  and  easy  method  of  initiating  the  Scholar  in  the  ru- 
diments of  Music.     By  Robert  Gale,  Teacher  of  Music.     Ss. 

A  Review  of  the  Colonial  Slave  Registration  Acts,  in  a  Report  of 
the  Conmiittee  of  the  Board  of  .Directors  oi  the  African  Institution. 
8vo.     2s. 

The  Huntingdon  Peerage,  comprising  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Evidences  and  Proceedings  connected  with  the  recent  restoration  of 
the  Earldom,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Genealogical  and  Biographical 
History  of  the  House  of  Hastings,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  present 
Earl.     By  H.  N.  g^ji^  Esq.     With  portraits.     4to. 

Original  MisceJJ^j^g  in  prose  and  verse.  By  L.  Bickiiell,  F.  A.  S. 
8vo.    9s. 

A  Faithful  Accq.  f  (\\e  Processions  and  Ceremonies  observed  in 
the  Coronations  QpHn^  ^tr{n&  ^^  Queens  of  England,  with,  engrav- 
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The  Student's  Common- Place  Book;  or,  New  Elegant  Extracts  $ 
being  Selections  on  Life,  Manners,  and  Literature,  from  the  Work9 
of  the  most  eminent  Writers*     7s.  6d« 

Spanish  Dramatic  Literature-^El  Teatro  Espanol ;  Con  Notas  Cri- 
ticas  y  £xplanatorias« — The  first  yolume  contains  Plays  by  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Cervantes*  \l,  boards. — Volume  the  second  contams 
Plays  by  Calderon  de  la  Barca.     1/.  boards. 

The  Lonsdale  Magazine,  or  Beauties  of  the  North ;  consisting  of 
a  description  of  the  gentlemen's  seats,  the  regular  succession  of  pro« 
perty,  the  neglected  local  history  of  Our  Northern  halls  and  castles ; 
a  regular  succession,  or  topographical  display  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  north  of  England ;  and  a  short  biographical  sketch  or  memoirs 
of  distinguished  individuals,  natives  of  the  Northern  counties. 

The  Retrospective  Review,  No.  }     5s. 

An  Essay  on  the  External  Corn  Trade.     By  R.  Torrena     12s. 

The  Oxford  University  Calendar  for  1820      5».  6d. 

The'  American  Gentleman's  Pocket  Remembrancer  for  1820.    6sv 

Orient  Harping.     By  J   Lawson.     12mo      7s. 

Williams's  History  of  Inventions,  &c..    2  vols.  8vo.     1^.  4s. 

Character  essential  to  Success  in  Life ;  with  a  frontispiece.  By 
Isaac  Taylor      8vo.     5s. 

An  Account  of  the  various  Modeg  of  Shoeing  Horses  employed 
by  different  Nations,  more  particularly  between  the  English  and 
French  Methods.     By  S.  Goodwin  ;  ilhistrated  by  plates.    8vo^    128. 

The  Sportsman's  Repository ;  Parts  L  and  XL  with  14  Engravings. 
By  J  Scott.    4to.     10s  6d. 

The  Poetical  Decameron ;  or  Ten  Conversations  on  English  Poets 
and  Poetry,  particularly  of  the  Reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
By  J  Payne  Collier,  of  the  Middle  Temple.     2  vols,  post  8vo.    \L  Is. 

Proposals  for  establishing  in  Edinburgh  and  other  Towns,  a  newly 
improved  apparatus  for  the  application  of  the  Vapour  of  Water,  Sul- 
phur, and  other  medicinal  substances,  found  so  efficacious  in  tlie  cure 
of  Rheumatism  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin.     8vo.     2s.  sewed. 

The  Encyclopaedia,  conducted  by  David  Brewster,  LL.  D.  VoL 
XIV.     Parti.     Ito.     1/.  Is.  boards. 

NOV£L». 

The  Monastery,  a  Romance.  By  the  Author  of  "  Waverley." 
S  vols.  12mo.     1/.  48. 

Domestic  Scenes.     3  vols.  12mo.     1/.  Is. 

The  Orphan  Girl,  with  Copperplates.  By  Mary  Robson.  12mo. 
$&. 

Geraldme^  or  Modes  of  Faith  and  Practice.  3  vols.  12mo.  1/.  Is. 
*  The  Highland  Castle  and  the  Lowland  Cottage.  By  Roi^alia  St 
Chair.     4  vols.     1/.  2s. 

Nice  Distinctions;  a  Tale.     12mo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Periodical  Novelist:  Vol.  HI.  consisting  of  "Andrew  of 
Padua, "  from  the  Italian  of  Francisco  Furbo ;  and  "  The  Vindicr 
live  Father;  *'  from  the  Spsuiish  of  Leandra  of  VaUaduras«   12mo«  Qa^ 
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Les  Jeunes  Femmes ;  par  T.  N.  Bouilly,  Metnbre  de  iPluaeurs 
Societ6s  Savantes  et  Litteraires.     2  vols.  12ino.  with  plates.    10s.  6d. 

Good  Humour !  or,  My  Uncle  the  General ;  by  a  Third  Cousin. 
In  this  work  will  be  found  some  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the 
Retreat  of  the  late  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Moore  to  Corunna. 
%  vols.  12mo.     12s. 

Olivia ;  a  Tale.     By  a  Lady  of  Distinction.    2  vols.  12rao.    I2s.  6d. 

The  Orientalist ;  or,  Electioneering  in  Ireland  ;  a  Tale.     2  vols. 

The  Hermit  of  Glenconella  ;  a  Tale.     By  Eneas  M'Donnell.     7s. 

The  Young  Countess  ;  a  Tale.     5s.  6d. 

Italian  Mysteries.     By  F.  Lathom.     3  vols.  12mo.     16s.  6d. 

Coincidence  or,  the  Soothsayer:  a  Novel.  By  Paul  Sebright. 
S  vols.  12mo.     16s.  6d. 

Country  Neighbours,  and  the  Shipwreck.  By  Miss  Burney. 
S  vols,    24s. 

Hedin,  or  the  Spectre  of  thl6  Tomb ;  a  Tale.  By  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Herbert.'    8vo. 

English  Stories.     By  J.  Hack.     12mo.     7s. 

Earl  Asric ;  or  the  Legend  of  Rosamond,  a  Romance.  By  Mrs 
Isaacs.    4  vols.  12mo.     1/.  4s. 

The  Mystery ;  or  Forty  Years  Ago.     3  vols.  12rao.     1/.  Is. 

The  Astrologer,  or  the  Eve  of  San  Sebastian ;  a  Romance.  By 
J.  M.  H.  Hales. 

Winter  Nights.     By  N.  Drake,  M.  D.     2  vols.  8vo.     18s. 

Isabel ;  a  Tale.     By  Charles  Lloyd.     12mo      10s. 

The  Welsh  Cottage ;  a  Tale.     12mo.     4s.  boards. 

Edward,  or  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness.     12mo.     6s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Wharbroke  Legend,  a  Tale  of  th6  Dead  ;  in  2  vols.  14s. 

Winter  Evening  Tales,  collected  among  the  Cottagers  in  the  South 
ef  Scotland.  By  James  Hogg,  Author  of  the  "  Queen's  Wake,  " 
&c.    2  vols  12mo.     14s. 

POETRY. 

Imagination.     Two  Parts.     8vo.     6s. 

•Doctor  Syntax  in  Paris  ;  or,  a  Tour  in  Search  of  the  Grotesque. 
No.  I.     2s.  6d. 

Poems,  descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and  Scenery.  By  John  Clare. 
8vo      5s.  6d. 

The  Encyclopaedia  of  Comic  Songs.     7s.  • 

Poems,  (never  before  printed),  by  John  Gay ;  edited  by  Henry 
Lee  By  whom  are  added  two  new  Tales — The  World,  and  the 
Gossip.     8vo.     5s. 

Thoughts  and  Feelings.     By  Arthur  Brooke.     12mo.     5s.  6d. 

Retrospection.     By  Thomas  Whitby.     5s. 

The  Second  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque. 
No.  II.     Royal  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

The  first  two  Cantos  of  Richardetto,  treely  translated  from  the 
original  Burlesque.  .... 

Poem  of  Nicolo  Fortiguena,  otherwise  Carteromaco4    8vo.    5s.  6d* 
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The  S<ceptic.    By  Mrs  Hemans.    Ss. 

Emigrant's  Return,  and  other  Poems.     By  J.  Bartlett.    5s.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Poems.     By  Walter  Scott,  Esq,    8vo.     Hs.  boards. 

*4^*  This  volume  contains  the  Bridal  of  Triermain — Harold  the 
Dauntless — William  and  Helen,  imitated  from  the  Lenore  of  Burger, 
and  all  the  smaller  pieces  collected  in  the  recent  edition  of  the  au- 
thor's poems.  It  is  printed  uniformly  with  the  octavo  editions,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  purchasers  of  Mr  Scott's  works  in  that 
size,  which  this  volume  will  complete. 

Songs  of'  the  Exile.     By  a  Bengal  Officer.     8vo.     3s. 

The  Comforter,  a  Poem.     8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Cathluna,  a  Tale,  in  five  cantos.     12mo.     5s. 

A  Geological  Primer,  in  Verse;  with  a  Poetical  Geognosy,  of 
Feasting  and  Fighting,  and  sundry  Right  Pleasant  Poems ;  to  which 
is  added,  a  Critical  Dissertation  on  King  Coal's  Levee,  addressed  to 
Professors  and  Students  at  the  University  of  Oxford.     Svo. ,    4*8. 

Sacred  Lyrics.     By  James  Edmeston.     12mo.     4s. 

The  Beauties  of  the  Modern  Poets,  being  Selections  from  the 
Works  of  the  most  popular  Authors  of  the  present  day ;  including 
many  Original  Pieces,  and  an  Introductory  View  of  the  Modern 
Temple  of  Fame.     By  D.  €arey,  Esq.     12mo.     9s. 

The  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron ;  containing  Beppo  and 
Mazeppa.     Vol.  8,  foolscap  Svo.     7s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe.  5  vols.  8vo. 
27.  18s.  6d.  fine  paper;  royal,  4/.  12s. 

Gray's  Works*     By  Mr  Mason.     8vo.  158.;  royal  1/.  4s. 

British  Bards ;  or,  choice  Selections  from  the  Works  of  the  prin- 
cipal Poets  of  England,  from  Spenser  to  Cowper ;  with  short  Biogra- 
phical Sketches.     Svo.     7s.  6d. 

Iron  Cofiinsy  Dead  Wives,  and  Disasters  after  Death :  a  Poem. 
Svo.    2s.  6d. 

Peter  Faultless  to  his  Brother  Simon  ;  Tales  of  Night,  in  rhyme^^ 
and- other  Poems.     By  the  Author  of  Night.     Foolscap  8vo.     6s. 

Zayda  and  other  Poems.     By  Oscar.     Fc.  Svo.    5s.  6d.  boards. 

Rhymes  on  the  Road.     By  Thomas  Brown  the  Younger. 

The  Castle,  the  Tomb  of  the  Patriot  Monarch  of  Britain ;  a  Poe- 
tical Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Windsor,  on  Occasion  of  the  Funeral 
Procession  of  George  the  Third. 

Original  Poems,  Pathetic,  Legendary,  and  Moral,  intended  for 
young  persons.     By  Richard  Bennet.     4s.  6d. 

Slavery,  a  Poem.     By  L.  Smith,  Esq.  R.  N.     12mo.    4s.  boards* 

The  Renegade,  with  other  Poems.  By  N.  Hoilingsworth.  Svo. 
5si  boards.  ' 

Robin  Hood ;  a  collection  of  all  the  ancient  Poems,  Songs,  and 
Ballads,  now  extant,  relative  to  that  celebrated  English  Outlaw,  with 
Historical  Anecdotes  of  his  Life.     12mo. 

Patronage,  a  Poem ;  an  imitation  of  the  Seventh  Satire  of  Juvenal* 
)2mo»    3s. 
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Humorom  Recitations  in  Verse,  with  Pride  Und  Prejudice,  or 
Strictures  on  Public  Schools.     By  J.  Rondeau,     8vo.     5s, 

Retribution,  a  Poem.     By  C.  Swan.     8vo. 

Poetical  Tributes  to  the  Memory  of  his  late  Majesty.    8vo. 

The  Chieftain  of  the  Vale  and  other  Poems.     Ss.  6d. 

Trivial  Poem^t  and  Triolets.  Hy  P.  Carey,  edited,  with  preface, 
by  Shr  Walter  Scott,  Bart.    4to.     15s. 

The  River  Duddan,  a  series  of  sonnets ;  Vaudracour  and  Julia^ 
with  other  Poems.     By  W.  Wordsworth.     8vo.     128. 

Stray  Fancies,  or  Miscellaneous  Poems,  Epigrams,  &c.     8vo.    6s. 

A  Subject's  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  George  III.  By  J.  Everettt 
Sto.     2s. 

Essays  in  Verse.     By  J.  Hatt,    8vo.    5s. 

The  two  first  cantos  of  Richardetto,  freely  translated  from  the 
original  burlesque  poem  of  Nicolo  Fortiguerra,  otherwise  Cartero- 
maco,  with  some  account  of  the  author.     8vo.     5s.  6d. 

Stanzas  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  King.  By  Mrs  Hemans.  8vo» 
Is.  6d. 

The  Glenfall  and  other  Poems.  By  W.  H.  Halpine,  jun.  12aro. 
7s.  6d. 

Sketches  from  St  George's  Fields.  By  Giorgione  di  Castel  Chiuso. 
8yo.     7s< 

POLITICS  ASP  POI4ITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  Letter  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Lanarkshire,  detailing  the  events  of  the  late  Rebellion  in  the  Wesf  q£ 
i^cotiand,  with  observations  on  the  alarmmg  state  of  this  and  otheir 
parts  of  the  Country.     By  a  British  Subject.     8vo.     2s- 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  to  whom  the  several  Petitions 
from  the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland  were  reft  rred,  with  Minutes  of 
£vidence.     8vo.     15s. 

The  Papers  recently  presented  to  Parliament  relative  to  the  inter- 
nal State  of  the  Country;  with  Notes,  &c.     6>. 

A  Plan  for  the  Diminution  of  Poor's  Rates  in  Country  Parishes, 
by  Classification  and  Distribution  of  Labour.  By  Rowland  ISteven- 
son.    8vo.    2^, 

Statutes  of  the  United  Kingdom*  59th  Geo.  III.     8vo.     1/  4s.  6d. 

My  Opinions  since  the  Peace.  By  Sir  Rowland  Oidacre,  Bart; 
8yo. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  M.  P.  on  the  Cause  of 
of  the  Deprefision  of  Trade,  &c.     8vo. 

Dolby's  Partiamentarv  Register  ;  containing  the  whole  o{  the  De- 
bates, &c.  during  the  last  Sessiop  of  jt^arliauient.     8vo.     8s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  practical  means  of  emplo}ing  the  P<  >r,  in  cul- 
tivating and  manufacturing  articles  of  British  growth  in  lieu  of  Fo- 
reign materials.     By  W.  Salisbury .    2s. 

Substance  ot  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  G  Canning,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  24th  of  November  lbl9f  pn  the  opening 
•f  the  Session.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 
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Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  GrenTitte,  No-; 
vember  30.  1819,  on  die  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  Motion  for  aComr 
mittee  on  the  State  of  the  Country.    2b.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  EarL  of  Harrowby,  President  of 
the  Council,  £c.  on  the  discovery  of  the  atrocious  Conspiracy.     Is. 

Proceedings  at  a  Public  Dinner  given  at  Edinburgh,  oa  the  21st 
of  February  1820,  in  honour  of  Lord  Erskine*s  visit  to  his  native 
country ;  also  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine.  By 
Mr  Jeffrey,  &c.  &c.  &t.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Specimens  of  Systematic  Misrules.  By  Charles  Maclean,  M.  D. 
8vo.     8s.  boards 

Speech  of  the  Right  Hon  G.  Canning  to  his  Constituents  at  Liver- 
pool, at  the  celebration  of  his  fourth  election.     8vo.     Is*  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sturges  Bourne,  from  Montague 
Burgoyne,  Esq.  on  the  manner  in  ^hich  the  late  act  for  the  removal 
of  the  Irish  has  been  carried  into  effect. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  recently-discovered  Ethiopic  Version  of  the  First,  usually  called 
the  Fourth,  or  Second  Apocryphal  Book  of  Ezra.  By  Richard 
Lawrence.     128. 

Sermons  on  the  unerring  Doctrine  of  the  Established  Church,  that 
Christ  Jesus  is  God  and  Lord.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  J.  Tur- 
nour.     3  vols.  8vo.     1/.  7s. 

Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin. 
8vo.     12s. 

Lectures  upon  Genesis.     By  Thomas  Austin.    6s. 

On  the  Purity  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  the  British  Isles.  8vo. 
16s. 

Three  Sermons,  preached  for  the  National  Schools,  with  notes. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Hoare.     4s. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Selkirk,  after  the  lamented  death  of  the 
Rev.  George  Lawson,  Professor  of  Divinity  to  the  Associate  Synod. 
By  the  Rev.  Adam  Thomson,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Coldstream. 
8vo.     Is. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  St  Enoch's  Church,  Glasgow,  on  Sunday, 
February  20,  on  the  Death  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  the 
Third.  By  the  Rev.  William*  Taylor,  jun.  D.D.  Minister  of  St 
Enoch's  Chapel,  and  one  of  his  Majesty's  Chaplains  for  Scotland. 
8vo.     Is.  6d. 

The  Christian  Duty  of  Submission  to  Civil  Government,  a  Sermon 
preached  April  16f  1820,  in  George  Street  Chapel,  Glasgow.  By 
Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

The  Death  and  Character  of  Asa,  King  of  Judah.  A  Sermon 
preached  oil  occasion  of  the  Death  of  his  late  Majesty,  King  George 
the  Third.  By  Robert  Culbertson,  -Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Leith* 
8vo.     Is. 

Remarks  on  the  Order  in  Council,  enjoining  a  Form  of  Prayer  to 
l>e  used  by  the  Ministe^is  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
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A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  on  the  Death  of 
his  late  Majesty.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Hewlett.     2s. 

Sermons  on  various  Subjects  and  Occasions.  By  G.  S.  Taber, 
B.D.     Vol.  n,     8vo.     12s. 

The  Domestic  Minister's  Assistant ;  a  course  of  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Prayer  for  the  Use  of  Families,  with  Prayers  for  particular  OC'- 
casions.     By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Jay.     8vo. 

An  Inquiry  on  the  Duty  of  Christians  with  respect  to  War,  in- 
cluding an  Examination  of  the  Prinq^ie  of  Peace  Societies.  By 
John  Sheppard.     8vo.     6s. 

The  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Papists  considered.  By  Bishop 
]Lavington.  With  Notes,  and  an  Introduction  ;  by  the  Rev,  R.  Pol- 
whele.     Svo.     15s.  boards. 

Daily  Bread,  or  Meditations  for  eyery  Day  in  the  Year.  Thick 
12mo.     8s.  6d. 

The  Kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  World  partly  considered,  in  a 
Sermon  preached  in  the  Episcopal  Chapel  in  Stirling,  on  Sunday, 
November  Ih  1819,  at  the  consecration  of  the  Right  Rev,  David 
Low  to  the  office  of  Scottish  Episcopal  Bishop,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Walker,  M.  A.,  Senior  Minister  of  St  Peter's  Chapel,  Edinburgh. 
Svo, 

Britain's  Sorrow  and  Consolation,  a  Sermon  preached  in  \yton 
Church,  on  the  iSth  February,  1820,  in  consequence  of  the  Deaths 
of  his  late  Majesty,  and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  Tough.     8vo. .   Is.  6d. 

An  Inquiry,  chiefly  on  Principles  of  Religion,  into  the  Nature  and 
Discipline  of  Human  Motives.  By  the  Rev,  John  Penrose*  M.  A., 
formerly  of  C.  C.  C.  Oxford. 

An  Examination  of  the  Charges  made  against  Unitarians  and  Uni- 
tarianism,  find  the  improved  Version.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Dr  Magee, 
bishop  of  Raphoe,  in  his  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  Atonement 
and  Sacrifices;  by  Lant  Carpenter,  LL.D.     8vo.     14s. 

The  Christian's  Cyclopaedia.     By  Mr  Baxter.     12mo,     7». 

The  Messiah.     By  Mr  Bayford.     Svo.     10s. 

Sermons.     By  Dr  Busfield.     Svo.     Vol.  II.     12s. 

Essay  on  the  Trinity.     By  Mr  Jones.     18mo.     Is.  6d. 

A  Series  of  Important  Facts,  demonstrating  the  Truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  drawn  from  the  Writings  of  its  Friends  and  Enemies 
in  the  first  and  second  centuries.     By  T.  Jones,  LL.D.     8vo.     7s. 

Pious  Memorials,  or  the  Power  of  Religion  upon  the  Mind,  ii| 
Sickness,  and  at  Death.     By  the  Rev,  George  Burder.     Svo.     lOs. 

Thoughts  on  Death,  Sickness,  and  Loss  of  Friends ;  selected  from 
various  writers.     12mo.     5s.  6d.  boards. 

Lectures  on  some  important  Branches  of  Religion.  By  Thomat 
Baffles,  M.  A.     12mo.     7s.  boards. 

The  Age  of  Christian  Reason  ;  containing,  exclusive  of  the  Svi- 
4ence6  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  Refutation  of  the  Political  aud 
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Theological  Principles  of  Thomas  Paine  and  M .  Volney,  &c. ;  and 
fiUo  a  refutation  of  Unitarianism*  Bj  Thomas  Broughton^  £sq. 
8vo.     78. 

TOPOGRAPHT. 

An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  Principalities  of  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia.     By  Witliain  Wilkinson.     8vo.     9s. 

A  Serie:s  of  Views  of  the  Abbeys  and  Castles  in  Yorkshire ;  drawn 
and  engraved  by  W.  Westall  and  F.  Mackenzie^  with  historical  and 
descriptive  accounts  by  T.  D»  Whi taker.     No.  I.    4to.     lOs.  6d. 

An  Historical  and  Characteristic  Tour  of  that  noble  and  pictur* 
esque  River  the  Rhine.     Part  V.     14s. 

Neiv  Picture  of  England  and  Wales,  with  numerous  Views. 
18mo.     13s. 

A  Visit  to  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  in  1819.  By  James 
Strachan.     8vo.     6s.  6d.  boards.  * 

An  Accovmt  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  with  a  History  and  Descrip- 
tion of  the  North  Whale  Fishery.  By  W.  Scoresby,  F.R.S.E. ;  il- 
lustrated by  twenty-tour  engravings,  in  two  thick  vols.  8vo.,  boardsy 
2/.  2s. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Eynesbury  and  St  Neots,  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, and  of  St  Neots,  in  the  county  o?  Cornwall ;  with  50 
engravings.  By  G  C.  Gorham,  M.  -V.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College^ 
Cambridge.     8vo.     Cpmmon.  18s. — fine,  21s. 

Historical  and  Descriptive  View  of  the  Parishes  of  Monkwear* 
mouth  and  Bishopwearmouth,  and  the  Port  and  Borough  of  Sun- 
derland.    8vo.     Ifis.  .         / 

The  Picture  of  Yarmouth  ;  embellished  with  twenty  engravings^ 
and  a  ground  plan  of  that  Borough.  By  John  Bresten,  Esq.,  Col- 
lector of  the  Customs  for  that  Port. 

The  Post  Roads  of  Europe.     18mo.     18s.  boards. 

Guide  to  all  the  Watering  and  Sea- Bathing  Places;  an  entirely 
new  edition,  with  100  new  engravings.     16s. 

A  Picture  of  Margate  ;  being  a  complete  and  accurate  description 
of  that  place  of  Fashionable  Resort,  and  of  the  interesting  objects 
in  its  Vicinity.  Embellished  with  a  correct  map  and  twenty  views< 
The  descriptive  part  by  W.  C.  Oulton,  Esq.     8vo.     98. 

History  and  Antiquities  of  Evesham.  By  E.  J.  Rudge,  Esq.,  M .  A« 
12mo.     5s.  6d. 

The  History  and  Topography  of  the  Parish  of  Sheffield,  in  the 
county  of  York.     By  Joseph  Hunter.     4to.     4/.  ^s. 

History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  at  York.  By 
John  Britton.     W^ith  35  plates.     4to.     3/.  15s. 

An  Account  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  State  of  the  City  of 
Lichfield.     8vo.     5s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

No.  6  Vol.  II.  of  the  Journal  of  New  Voyages,  completing  Vol.  II. 
containing  Waller's  Voyage  in  the  West  Indies,  with  many  engrav- 
ings.    3s.  Qd. 
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A  Voyage  to  South  America,  performed  by  order  of  the  Americaa 
Government.  By  H.  M.  Brackenridge,  one  of  the  Commissioners. 
2  vols.     8vo.     1/.  4s. 

Travels  through  Holland,  Germany,  and  parts  of  France,  in  1819» 
with  reference  to  their  Statistics,  Agriculture,  &c.  By  W.  Jacob. 
4to. 

Travels  in  various  Countries  in  the  East,  being  a  continuation  of 
Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  &c.  Edited  by 
Robert  Walpole,  M.  A.     4to.     3/.  3s.  boards. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  Persia.     8vo.     12s. 

Sketches  of  the  actual  State  of  Society  and  Manners,  the  Arts, 
Literature,  &c.  of  Rome,  Naples,  and  Florence.  Py  the  Count  de 
Stendhall.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

No.  II.  VoL  III.  of  the  Journal  of  New  Voyages  and  Travels,  con- 
taining Mollien's  Travels  in  Africa,  with  a  large  map  and  many  en- 
gravings.    3s.  6d. 

An  Abridgment  of  Modem  Voyages  and  Travels.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Clark.     Vol.  II.  comprising  a  complete  Tour  of  Asia.     8s. 

No.  I.  Vol.  III.  of  the  Journal  of  New  Voyages  and  Travels,  con- 
taining Samson's  Travels  in  Lower  Canada,  and  Cornelius's  Tour  in 
Virginia,  &c.     With  engravings.     3s.  6d. 

Travels  on  the  Continent,  for  the  use  of  Travellers.     8vo.     ll.  5s. 

The  Diary  of  an  Invalid  in  Pursuit  of  Health ;  being  the  Journal 
of  a  Tour  in  Portugal,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Berlin,  and  Jrance,  in  the 
years  1817,  1818,  1819.     8vo.     16s. 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa.  By  G.  Mollien.  With  plates. 
4to.     2/.  2s. 

A  Voyage  to  India.  By  the  Rev.  James  Cordiner,  A.  M.,  author 
of  a  Description  of  Ceylon,  and  Minister  of  St  Paul's  Chapel,  Aber- 
deen.    In  one  volume  8vo.  boards. 

A  Journey  in  Carniola,  Italy,  and  France,  in  the  years  1817-18, 
containing  Remarks  on  the  Language,  Geography,  History,  Antiqui- 
ties, Natural  History,^  Science,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture, 
Agriculture,  the  Mechanical  Arts,  and  Manufactures.  By  W.  A. 
Cadell,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  London  and  Edinburgh.  Two  vols.  8vo. 
With  Thirty- three  engravings.     1/.  16s.  boards. 
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A 

AbercromUef  General,  his  declaration  of  the  licentiousness  of  the 
soldiery  in  Ireland,  287. 

Accumy  Mr,  his  Treatise  on  Adulterated  Provisions,  131 — his  exa« 
mination  of  the  articles  most  commonly  counterfeited,  135 — va- 
luable character  of  this  trork,  139. 

Act^  Mr  Gilbert's,  points  out  the  number  of  charities  in  five  Eng- 
lish counties,  \\% 

Adam*^  Letters  on  Silesia,  opinion  of,  413. 

Addisouy  character  of,  327. 

Admiralty y  droits  of,  origin  and  use  of,  478. 

Adulteration  of  Provisions y  and  by  whom  practised,  134 — of  bread, 
136— ^f  wine,  137 — of  malt  liquors,  140 — of  beer,  141 — of  pep- 
per, 143. 

Agriculture  and  manufactures,  fundamental  distinction  between,  181. 

Aidy  parochial,  in  Scotland,  its  inefficacy  to  relieve  the  present  dis- 
tresses, 393. 

Alarms^  recent,  187 — evidence  of,  how  to  be  collected,  199 — ^ru- 
mours of  disaffection,  200 — quotations  from  the  Report  of,  ib to- 
tally groundless^  222 — reasons  which  show  the  danger  imaginary, 
223i 

Allen,  William,  to  whom  the  French  Protestants  are  mdebted  for 
their  freedom  in  education,  495. 

Almonds,  bitter,  employed  to  give  flavour  to  insipid  wines,  137. 

Alumy  added  to  bread  to  whiten  its  colour,  136 — added  to  young 
wines  to  heighten  their  colour,  137. 

Ambrosian  Chant ,  why  so  named,  362« 

America,  United  States,  statistical  account  of,  69 — ^population,  70—' 
trade  and  commerce,  71 — imports,  ib. — tonnage  and  navigation, 
72 — lands,  ib. — ^post-office,  73 — revenue,  ib. — army  and  navy,  74 
-—expenditure,  76 — debt,  78 — ^naval  war  with  Britain,  effects  of, 
ib. — small  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  79 — viliiied  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  prefii^  of  this  country,  399— ultimate  success  of  the  cause 
of  liberty  will  depend  on  the  part  they  take  in  that  contest,  404. 

Anecdotes,  personal,  of  eminent  men,  their  value,  302. 

Anecdotes,  Spence's,  from  Pope,  307 — from  Mannic,  311 — from  Lord 
Peterborough.  321 — from  Ramsey,  322 — from  Dr  Lockier,  323— 
from  Dennis,  326. 

Anne,  Queen,  act  of;  prohibiting  the  use  of  unwholesome  ingredients 
in  beer,  141. 
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jfntioch,  first  regular  choir  established  at,  for  singing  hymns  in  the 
service  of  the  Church,  362. 

Arcangelo  Corelli,  a  celebrated  musician,,  368. 

Aretino  Guidon  reputed  inventor  of  the  counterpoint,  364. 

Arkwrightf  Sir  Richard,  contrived  to  spin  cotton  by  machinery,  and 
its  consequences,  169. 

Articles  in  trade  and  commerce  adulterated,  1 33. 

Arundel^  Sir  John,  ordered  to  h.e  removed  from  the  office  of  Master 
of  St  John's  Hospital,  129. 

Assessments  Jbr  the  Poor^  remarkable  increase  of,  335— danger  of  be- 
ing encouraged,  ib. 

Athenians^  character  of  the,  238 — Athenian  mob  contrasted  with  the 
British  Senate,  239. 

Austin,  the  monk,  first  instructor  of  thev  Saxons  in  the  mysteries  of 
'  ecclesiastical  music,  364. 

Avonmore,  Lord,  instance  of  Mr  Curran's  judicious  pleasantry  with^ 
267. 

B 

JBankSy  Savings,  advantages  of,  393. 

Bay,  Chesapeak,  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  destroyed  by  the 

British,  75. 
Beeke,  Dr,  his  pamphlet  published  on  the  Income*tax,  177. 
Beer,  how  adulterated,  an  ancient  practice,  141. 
Belfast,  city  of,  answer  to  its  application  to  Government  for  some 

means  of  defence,  270. 
Bible  Societies,  surprising  conduct  of,  450. 
Bill,  Convention,  for  what  purpose  passed  in  Ireland,  282. 
Bolingbroke,  Lord,  character  of  his  works,  318 — reasons  assigned  for 

his  supposed  greatness,  319. 
Bonaparte,  ascendancy  of,  occasioned  a  transfer  of  continental  capital 

into  this  country,  170. 
Bopp,  Mr,  his  translation  of  the  interesting  story  of  Nala  andDama- 

yanti,  435. 
Bourne,  Mr  Sturges,  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  for  revising  the 

Poor- Laws,  96. 
Boi^,  Mr,  account  of  his  reception  from  Curran,  273. 
Brandy,  French,  how  imitated,  139. 
Bread,  how  adulterated,  136. 

Brewing,  Child  on,  important  quotation  from  his  work,  140. 
Britaiyi,  Great,  condition  of  the  manufacturing  classes  in,  332 — ex- 
amples from  Lancstshire,  333 — ^from  Coventry,  ib. 
Broiighdm,  Mr,  advantages  of  his  plan  for  inquiring  into  charitable 

abuses,  123. 
Burke,  Mr,  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  French  Rerolution 

quoted  by  Lord  Grenville,  191. 
Busby,  Dr,  his  History  of  Music,  number  of  his  plagiarisms  from 

Burney  detected,  353 — and  from  Sir  John  Hawkins,  355. 
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Cabinet,  English,  domineered  over  Ireland,  278. 

Caithness,  of  what  its  rocks  are  chiefly  composed,  466. 

Castlereaghy  Lord,  accused  by  Lord^Archibaid  Haaiiiton  of  disposing 
of  an  appoiintment  in  the  East  India  Company  by  way  of  barter 
for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  476. 

Causes  which  contributed  to  prevent  the  bulk  of  the  people  from  feel- 
ing the  full  effect  of  the  sudden  and  excessive  taxation,  169. 

ChmicelloTy  Vice,  his  decision  against  the  Corporation  of  Huntingdon, 
129 — ^his  uncalled  for  disapprobation  of  parliamentary  inquiry  into 
charities,  130. 

Charles  IL,  act  passed  for  abolishing  the  Court  of  Wards,  Purvey- 
ance, &c,  473. 

Chatitiesy  inquiry  into,  110 — defects  in,  114 — abuses,  principal  causes 
of,  115 — effectual  remedy  of,  116.   * 

Chemist Sy  particular,  employed  to  supply  the  unprincipled  venders 
with  deleterious  preparations,  1 34. 

Cheshire,  number  of  charitable  endowments  in,  126 — Quarter*  Ses« 
sions  of,  resolutions  passed  at,  214 — ^remarks  on  these  resolutions, 
215. 

Ciceroy  his  description  of  Demosthenes,  229 — faults  in  his  style,  235. 

Civil  List,  origin  of,  473. 

Clare.  Lord,  Curran*s  reply  to,  before  the  Privy  Council,  266«— vin- 
dictive spirit  of,  276. 

Ckland,  James,  his  survey  of  the  number  of  hand-looms  employed  and 
unemployed  in  Glasgow  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  382 — 
ways  of  meeting  the  distresses  occasioned  by  a  superabundance  of 
hands,  389. 

Columbiady  Barlow's,  Mr  Walsh  dissatisfied  with  the  critique  on,  411. 

ColquhouTiy  Dr,  his  estimate  of  grain  annually  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  174 — of  the  new  property  annually  consumed 
in  the  same,  178. 

Commercey  foreign,  restrictions  on,  337 — reasons  for  abandoning  this 
system,  338— striking  proof  taken  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Denmark,  341 — restrictions  on  our  intercourse  with 
France,  343 — good  consequences  to  be  expected  from  removing 
this  monopolizing  system,  351. 

Committee.  Education,  fully  borne  out  in  its  evidence  of  abuses,  127 
— calumnies  with  which  this  inquiry  was  assailed,  128. 

Commons,  Irish  House  of,  a  mere  committee  of  the  Irish  faction,  270. 

Constituents  in  Great  Britain,  how  removed  from  the  reach  of  their 
constituents,  476. 

Corelli,  Angelo,  an  Italian  musician,  history  of,  368. 

Corn-Latvsy  how  contributing  to  increase  pauperism,  159. 

Cornwall,  Mr,  his  poems,  after  whom  his  style  is  moulded,  144^ — 
whom  he  resembles  most,  146— -character  of  the  author,  ib. — quo- 
tations from  the  Sicilian  story,  147— 'from  the  Falcon,  151— Dicg© 
deMontiila,  153. 
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Country y  state  of,  to  what  ascribed,  179 — \)y  what  means  to  be  al- 
leviated, 180.  ^  ^ 

Creeveyy  Mr,  author  of  the  tract  entitled  a  Guide  to  the  Electors  of 
Great  Britain,  upon  the  accession  of  a  New  King,  471 — character 
of  the  work,  4?74 — unfolds  the  mystery  of  undue  influence  in  Par- 
liament, 475 — number  of  places  under  the  Crown  held  by  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  477 — remedy  proposed  by,  to  counteract  this 
undue  influence,  486. 

Curran*  Right  Honourable  John  Philpot,  his  parentage,  260 — ac- 
count of  himself,  261— ^h is  private  exercitations,  263 — when  called 
to  the  Bar,  265 — his  reply  to  Judge  Robison  and  Lord  Clare,  266 
*— his  noble  condtict  in  behalf  of  a  Catholic  priest,  267— ^becomes 
a  Member  of  Parliaments  268 — his  parliamentary  speech  on  the 
Civil  List,  272 — interview  with  Mr  Boyse,  273 — ^his  speech  on  a 
motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  274 — 
speech  on  his  motion  for  an  Address  against  a  late  increase  in  the 
©fficers  and  salaries  of  the  Board  of  Stamps  and  Accounts,  275 — 
his  last  appeal  to  Parliament  in  behalf  of  a  more  conciliatory  sys- 
tem of  procedure,  281^ — ^persecuted  by  the  then  administration, 
289 — his  visit  to  Paris,  290 — appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
1806,  293 — ^his  visit  to  Scotland,  ib. — canvassed  the  burgh  of 
Newry  unsuccessfully,  294 — expired  in  his  6Sth  year,  295---cha- 
racter  of  his*eloquence,  295—^  specimen  of  this  cited,  297 — his 
skill  in  cross-examination,  299 — specimens  of  his  wit,  ib.— his  cha« 
racter  in  general,  300. 

Custornhotise^  character  of  the  people  who  fill  it,  488. 

D 

Damaf^ntiy  interesting  history  of,  435. 

Darlington^  Lord,  his  Letter  concerning  the  Meeting  held  at  NevT* 
castle  Moor,  217. 

Davison f  Mr,  his  views  of  tlie  poor's-laws,  103— character  of  hii 
style,  105. 

Defenders^  by  whom  that  name  was  first  assumed  in  Ireland,  284. 

Delucy  M„.  his  extraordinary  hypothesis  to  explain  the  blocks  of  sXoxai 
on  the  Jura,  and  in  Northern  Germany,  86. 

Demosthenes y  critique  on  his  works,  .226 — testimonies  of  theii* excel- 
•  lence  by  the  ancients,  228 — in  what  his  excellence  consists,  232—^ 
his  reply  to  Eschines,  235-^how  this  ascendency  is  to  be  account* 
ed  for,  237 — how  he  vanquished  the  defect  in  his  Speech,  239- 

Difference  between  manufacturing  and  agricultural  industry,  181. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  his  definition  of  style,  230 

Discontent,  spirit  of,  through  the  country,  and  origin  of  this  spirit,  204.' 

Dififresses  of  the  operative  manufacturers,  389 — ways  of  meeting. 
these,  ib. 

Districts,  manufacturing  population  of,  334. 

Drama,  musical,  first  attempted  at  Florence,  370. 

Droits  of  Admiralty,  original  use  of,  t78 — opinions  of  lawyers  con- 
cerning, 479 — total  amount  of,  481 — manner  in  which  tlie  fun« 
arises;  482 — instance  of  the  misapplication  of>  ib. 
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Dublin,  projected ^ttaok-otirfy^e  revdlle4  Ii^Mi,  386. 
Duties f  low,  ^superior  ftdvuatiiges  of,  exemplified)  1^6-^tiitenient  oC^ 
payable  on  foreign  wines,  344* 

•E- 

East  India  Cnmpany,  in  what  maimer  it  tends  to  support  the  milcu 
ence  of  ehe  Otcmn^  4W«-^l»eif  favoim  •  to '  Lei^  -M^^,  490--*4io 
Board  of  Cofitroiil  'for'^e  government  of,  491. 

Education,  Lancasterian  -mode  «f,  progress  in  'France,  lOt'  ■  ^^at 
IPrenchmen  became  sentiMe^if  die -ac^ntages  of  this  system,  '^96 
—-patronized  by  Bonaparte  and  Louis  XVIII,  ib.— -number  of 
schools,  pufiils,  and  annual  pay*for  each. pupil,  496 — similar  modob 
to  that  of  Lancaster  previously  practised  in  France,  497 — as  old 
as  the  days  of  Lycurgus,  ib. — in*  India,  499— claims  of  the  French 

"-'to^the  originatityof  this  system  donUtfal,  ib.— ^comparison  betw^a 
the  contributions  made  for  supporting  this  system 'in  -England  and 

'  'in-FVwice,  500 — ^nuniberof  schools  In  Prance,  and  number  of,  in 

England,  501  ^-quotation  from-a  'French  aathor,  asserting  that 

Burope  hasleamtthis  plan 'from  France,  501 — causes  to  wht^ii^ 

'Useribes  its  rapid  dHFusion  in  France  erroneous,  50S — its  progresi 

'  -oppoied  by  two  parties  ih  'France,  -SOS-^oppesition  to,  in  France, 

'■  exemplified,   505 — small  extent  of  general  learning  among  the( 

^  Fr^ch,  5W— -vestiges  of  their  ignorance,  508— ^confined  to  one 

**  clasftw  France,  ib. 

i^ueitdfyHfretkBtc,  diibrent  in  4Seoti«id  fVom  that  of  Bngkad  or 
Ireland,  265. 

Emmeti  Mr,  convicted  of  high  treason,  i91-^s  memorable'litlera 
on  that  occasion,  292. 

Endowments,  charitable,  defects  in,  115— ^advantages  of  inquiry  into| 
116 — cases  of^buse^of,  1(?5.  •  • 

^England,  h^iw-^v^perated  by-Mr'Wiklsh,  buft  coAtradietiSd^y  Ma^ 
dame  de  Stael,  423.  • 

Erskine,  Lord,  merits  of  his  speeehes/^1;  > 

Establishment,  peace,  its  amount,  6f^—4iecessity  of  retrenchment,  ib.' 

tslmate,  tot,  of  (Jiesums  expended  on  the  poor  in  England,  l'56w  * 

Euler,  Mr,  quotation  from  his  treatise  on  comets,  87. 

Aidence,  law  ofj  in  cases  of  treason  in  Ireland,^  260-:-«cl;Qd*upon  ifl 
many  cases,  ib.  .  " 

Extikeqiter,  Cktctic^^r  of^  resolutions  piioposed  iiy,' 61— fallacy  of 
these,  62. 

•  ■ 

'if 
Pi^fdm,  instlimie'  of  Ms  poRteftess,  542i 

Finance,  reports  4Vom  the  Select  Committee  ott,  55— Sinlcfeg  F\lnd 
in  179S,  55— equalizing  the  income  and  fexpenditure,  S64-*Bank 
restriction,  its  benefits  questionable,  57 — ^causes  of  the  great  rise 
in  the  price  of  commodities,  #9— comparison  of  the  tasres  i3f  IT91 
#ith  thosO  of  181$,  €0. 
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FH^pMnf  hm  quitftd  and  dtttl  widi  Curtm*  l^t^ 

MtvnUlmm,  Lctrdt  his  Aceouoi  of  tho  pwcaedings  at  Hundet  MooTi 

Fooi^  actateralitfH  of,  lS4w 

Fovi  Mr;  genenil  regotnblance  in  numner  to  Demosthenes,  243* 
AW,  SinUflft  for  whal'piirpoaei  aed  hov  fonaed,  65. 
France  sends  assistance  to  the  revoiled  Irish,  in  1796,  285« 
Franco  qfColognCf  the  first  who  invented  the  tioso-table,  which  after- 

wanb  led  to  the  introduction  of  bars  in  music,  364« 
French  GaverntnetU,  letter  on  the  genius  and  dispositions  of,  quotatisns 

from,  423. 
Fiwm  JgnarmUmit  lristoi]r  of  the  severities  they  met  with,.50i« 

O 

flce&r  Sckool  Sadety^  Reports  from  the,  on  the  ignorance  of  the  ii- 

hahitants  of  the  Western  Isles,  449. 
General  Crumfoird  moved  a  vote  of  approbation  of  the  Ministers  for 

the  WalchereB«xpedttioa«  484. 
Generalf  Solicitor,  of  Ireland,  his  reply  to  Mr  Ponsonby,  286. 
flgefcyjN  Ess^rs  on,  80--Mm  stsntification,  81— on  the  ine^piaUties 

which  existed  on  the  fiioe  of  the  earth  previoiis  to  the  diluviaa  sc« 
'    tien,  and  on  the  causes  of  these  inequalities,  87— ^n  formations,  an! 

the  order  of  succession  in  rocks,  88«-on  the  properties  of  recks, 

as  connected  with  their  respective  ages,  89--«-on  the  bistaty  <^ 

strata,  as  deduced  fri»n  their  foMul  contentot  90-*»on  wpnesjl  veiii% 

ib— character  of  the  work,  91. 
Cfasigie  J/.,  imerfiiriag  anecdote  of»  377* 
German  Muact  history  of,  S78. 
Ghh  hew  aduheisted,  140. 

Gla^goWf  wages  of  weavers  in,  and  its  vicinity,  832. 
GAf»3f,  '^conse^uenoes  of  .the  v^mericans  beiiig  too  foa^oft  77« 
Glwky  musician,  singularities  of,  379. 
Oacemmeni^  old  Irish,  depcriatioft  of,  285. 
Graham**  treatise  on  wineMBaking,  remarks  on,  139. 
Grotit,  ameiink  of,  Mmually  ««onsi«ned  in  Great  Britain  and  Iralaa^ 

175, 
Grammar^  S^oscntf  object  of,  43^-Hmalogy  between,  and  the  Greek 

439. 

Gratianf  Mr,  his  speech  in  the  Irish  Parliament  on  the  sale  of  Pee> 

ages,  278. 
Greek  language,  analogy  between,  and  the  Sanscrit,  432. 
Green,  John,  reply  of,  to  the  Dukes  of  Soislk  and  Norfolk,  220. 
Greenonghj  Mr,  attack  of,  on-die  Hotlonian  dieory,  82-^-Juir  op 
'    »ion  dTthe  figure  of  the  earth,  84    at  what  time  he  supposes  the 

deluge  to  have  taken  pkce,  86.*his  interesting  observations  on  the 

varieties  and  probable  indications  of  mineral  veins,  90. 
fhwortft  St  Austin,  altered  the  music  in  churches,  by  making  spfne 

OMiMns,  362.  7 
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Grenvilkf  the  Right  Hon.  Lord,  substance  ^f  the  Speech  of,  in  the 
'  House  of  Lonu,  Nov.  SO,  1819— on  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's 
motion,  187 — ^his  public  character,  188 — character  of  the  present 
pamphlet,  when  compared  with  his  other  speeches,  190— nis  no- 
tions respectine  the  corrupted  state  of  the  English  people,  191-^ 
his  opinions  allied  to  those  of  Burke,  199— his  accounts  of  the 
Revolution  taken  from  common  fame,  195. 
Guuhf  Aretinutf  inventer  of  counterpoint  in  music^  S64« 

H 

Habeas  Corpus  act,  why  suspended,  336. 

Handkon^  Duke  of>  reasons  asugned  by,  for  disturbances  in  his  dis- 
trict, 220. 

Handei,  history  of,  376 — ^where  he  received  his  first  education,  877-^ 
▼isits  London,  ib.-*interesting  anecdotes  of,  ib— when  he  di6d, 
and  what  honours  were  paid  to  bis  memory,  878. 

Harmont/f  discussion  concerning,  37% 

HaMkins%  Sir  John,  work  on  Music,  much  of  copied  by  Dr  Busby, 
355. 

Haydn^  a  German  musician,   singularities  of  his  character^  379r" 

viats  London,  his  flattering  reception  there,  380. 
'  HmrieHa,  wife  of  Charles  I.  partial  to  the  p^ormanoe  of  masques, 
875. 

HigkiandeTy  West,  instances  of  the  indolence  of  the,  446* 
•  Hobofif  Major,  his  duel  with  Mr  Curran,  276* 

HoUandy '  cavae  of  the  decline  of  her  commercial  greatness,  176* 

Home  Popham,  Sir,  accused  by  Dr  Lushington  of  carrying  on  an  il- 
legal traffic,  but  fully  acquitted,  483. 

HorsefaUj  Mr,  false  statement  of  his  being  murdered  in  the  face  of 
day,  208. 

Home  of  Commons,  instances  of  a  great  change  being  introduced  in- 
to, 490. 

Huntingdon,  abuses  in  the  charitable  endowments  of,  124«-judg« 
ment  respecting,  1 29-— effect  of  this  decree,  ib. 
^'Huiton,  Dr,  his  ingenious  theory  concenung  granites,  457* 

I 

Importation,  restrictions  on,  reasons  why  they  ought  to  be  abolished, 

"     180. 

Irelandy  House  of  Commons  of,  octennial  bill  introduced  into,  in 
1767,  270— enormity  of  the  Irish  pension-list,  271 — rebeUioQ  in 
1798,  277 — discussion  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  res- 
toration of  repbse,  278— -diflbrenee  in  the  law  of  evidence  in  he- 
land,  280— number  that  perished  in  die  rebellion,  282— causea 
whic^  led  to  this  rebellion,  284— second  insurrection  in  Lrelanid^ 
290. 

Ivankoe,  the  author  of,  compared  to  Shakespeare,  1 — ^the  story  of, 
laid  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  6— ^yfficulty  attending  the 

Mm  2 
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Wbfk,  7-^openiri^  of  the  story,  9 — descnp'tidn  of  the  ^vrdling  of 
Cedric,.  11 —of  Kowena,  IS — of  the  tournameilt,  17 — character  of 
the  work,  53— preference  given  to  the  home  scenes,  54?. 

'italiarisy  .wThy  the  most  musical  people,  559. 

jQckson^  Mr,  first  of  the  fraternity  6f  brewers'- druggists,  142. 

Jachon,  the  Rev.  W.  tried  and  convicted  for  high- treason,  interest- 
ing account  of,  279. 

James  L  his  process  of  calculation,  473. 

Johnson^  Boswell's  life  of,  one  of  .its  principal  attractions,  304.  * 

Jonesy  Rev.  W.  his  ingenious  remarks  on  the  analogy  between  liglit 
and. air,  357. 

JoneSy  Sir  William,  his  intention  of  showing  the  Affinity  of  the  an- 
ciei^t  languages  of  the  Eastland  West,  432* 

Tfik^ohi  6en,  original  writer  of  Masques  in  England,  375. 

KUwardeHy  Lord,  frequently  ufged  Mr  Currah  to  detach  himself  from 

his  party,  279— his  death,  291.' 
Knellery  Sir  Godfrey,  his  character,  and  anecdotes  of,  S28. 
Knight\  Tale  of  Chaucer,  an  abridgemwit  of  the  Thes^ida  6f  Boc- 

cace,  352. 

.      L    ^ 

Lammermuiry  Bride  of,  character  of,  4. 

Lancashire^  weavers  of,  how  divided,  state  of  their  w^es,  hours  df 
daily  labour,  333. 

Lancaster  and  Bell,  their  methods'of  improvement  in  educatit)ti,wh6fe 

.    carried)  494 — its  progress  in.  France,  496. 

Laxv,  Navigation,  passed  by  the  Americans,  338. 

Lam,  Corn,  their  effects  on  the  consumer,  17477-probable  anlounrtajp- 
en  from  the  consumer  by  these  laws,  177 — ibolitioti  Of,  to  be  cau- 
tiously brought  about,  185. 

Latjoi,  Poor,  redundant  population  of  the  country  prod*u6ed  By,  95^ 
first  step  towards  improvement,  96— objections  to  this  plan  answer- 
ed, 98 — alterations  in  the  law  of  removals,  lOO-^^vils  arising  from 
the  powers  intrusted  to  individual  Justices,  102. 

Zmio  of  settlement,  necessity  of  a  complete  revision  of,  96^ 

Leachy  Sir  John,  his  interruption  of  the  Counsel  in  the  'Huntingddti 
case,  130. 

Leady  improvement  of  wine  by,  well  known  to  the  ancienU^  J  39. 

t^edsy  Mayor' of.  His  account  of  the  meeting  held  at  that  place,  212. 

Liberty y  principles  of,  gaining  ground  among  the  nations  (if  Europe, 
'403 — certainty  of  its  ultimate  triumph,  ib.— its  success  depeicU 
* «.  on  tlie  part  that  is  taken  by  America  in  the  cdnt&t,  *4b4i 

jLicenseSy  Englishmen  covered  with,  74. 

'Li^orsy  Malt,,  how  adulterated,  142. 
jCiteraturey  scantiness  of  in  America,  7&. 
"£oatis/eSect  of,  ia  diminishing  national 'wealth,  ']^67« 
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Lockey  Mr,  his  opinion  on  th^  cure  oC  pauperism^  9S.  .   ,   »     •     -     r 
Loekcy  Matthew,  a  ceLebratoa  English  Musician, '  376. 
Longy  Mr,  amount  of  bis  pensioji  from  the.  West  Indi^  duties^  4^4*  . 
LonginuSf  his  comparison  of  the  Gri;eek  and  Roman  Orator^,  22f8..  •  ^ 
LoomSf  weaving,  how  many  unoccupied  in  Glasgow,  393, 
Listy  Civil,  origip  of,  473. 

LycuTgusy  principles  prescribed  by;  for  the  education  of  young  cbU- ' 
dren>  and  its  similarity  to  that  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  498. 

•  M  ' 

lilaccuUoclis  description  of  the  Western  Isles,  443 — excellent  quali- 
fication6  of  this  geologist^  ib^— --diificulties  in  collecting  materiaU. 
for  this  work,  444 — description  of  his  visit  to  Loch  Scavig,  446 
-7--his  estimate  of  the  popvilation  of  the  Western  Isles,  diiferent 
from  the  inquiries  of  the  GaeKc  Society,  447-^account  ot  the  in- 
habitantS;  448--7theii;  ignorance,  449— ^indolent  habits  of  the  pep- 
pie,  450- — striking  example  bfj  451 — mteresting  description  of 
North  Rona,  and  the  contentment  of  its  inhabitants,  452—  infoiT'-. 
mation  pn  the  state  of  agriculture  in  these  islands,'  454— acciiraqy" 
^  of  his  geological  observations^  455 — general  aspect  of  the  islands, 
ib, — ^his  division  of  these  islands,  457 — his  conclusions  ^ith  regard 
to  granit^,  458 — coincidence  of  his  opinions  on  tl\is  phenomena 
with  those  of  Hutton  an  J  Playfair,  459 — instances  of  a  gradual 
transition  of  greenstone  into  a  distinct  syenite,  461 — conclusloiis 
with  regard  to  the  Trap  rock,  464 — sentiments  of,  with  regar^  Vo 
the  sandstone  in  the  centre  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  46S-- 
coincidence  of  his  views  with  the  Huttonian  theory,  469 — fall^^y 
of  the  doctrine  of  universal  fbrmations,  470. 

Madrigals,  whence  derived,  367. 

Ma^msburi/^  borough  of,  who  is  the  proprietor  of,  and  how  he  is  re- 
warded, 486. 

Manchester^  Magistrates  of,  their  apprehensions  of  some  alarming 
'  insurrection  being  in  contemplation,   204 — tlleir  communications 
to  Government  on  this  subject,   205~discrepancy  of  the  deposi- 
tions of  the   witnesses  respecting  the  meeting  at,   206 — why  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  should  be  suppressed,  207. 

Manners,  diversities  of  opinion  concerning,  419. 

Manufacture,  cotton,  progress  of,  one  of  the  main  causes  which 
contributed  to  prevent  the  bulk  of  the  people  from  feeling  the  fulj 
effects  of  the  sudden  and  excessive  increase  of  taxation,    169. 

Masques,  a  favourite  amusement  in  the  reigns  of  Ja^nes  and  Charles 
I.  375. 

Master,  Endovsed,  a  character  of,   113. 

Meeting  at  Tandle  Hills,  account  of,  20 ^ — discrepancies  in  the  re- 

'  port  of,  206— why  the  names  of  the  witnesses  are  suppressed,  20T 
— at  Birmingham,  account  of,  209 — at  Hunslet  Moor,  ib.  — 'at 
Huddersfield,  211 — at  Leeds,  \h — at  Halifax,  212 — on  New- 
castle Moor,  217 — ^t  Glasgow,  218— at  P^sley,  gig.  .   • 
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MehUkt  XiOrdy  ik  eoodact  with  regard  to  the  East  India  ConpaBy, 
490. 

MU'Lothian^  Heart  of,  character  of  tlie  work,  S» 

Mitchettf  the  spy,  arrested  for  aedidoua  practicesy  211. 

Jdonarch^^  bittory  of,  in  ancient  times,  471. 

Monochordf  principles  on  which  it  was  eonstrugted  by  Pythagoraii 
S61. 

Montague^  Lady  Wortley,  lively  account  oi^  S29. 

Montroifff  Legend  of,  critique  upon,  5« 

Mrtryre,  -'r,  petition  presented  by,  to  the  House  of  CommooSi  freia 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Coventry,  3SS. 

Mo'ir,  Newcastle^  meeting  at,  on  Oct.  11th,  erroneous  information  re< 
speciing  it,  217. 

Moteti^^  iittroduced  into  the  Church,  but  opposed  by  the  ecdesias* 
tics,  365; 

Motsarty  a  German  musician,  his  wonderful  history,  380— singular 
interview  with,  381.  '  - 

Music^  History  of,  356 — symbols  used  to  express  musical  sounds 
among  the&eeks  and  Romans,  ib. — kind  of  music  which  the  Greeks 
preferred,  358— -why  the  Italians  are  the  most  musical  people  in 
the  world,  359 — ^to  whom  it  owes  its  title  to  the  appellation  of  a 
science,  SGOr-^^wben  the  first  regular  choir  for  singing  hymns  was 
established,  362 — to  what  the  long  mfancy  of  music  is  to  be  attri- 
bu'^ed,  363^ — a  more  lively  species  of  composition  invented,  and  by 
whom  opposed,  364— how  different  from  all  the  polite  arts  in  its 
progress  to  perfection,  367— stamped  with  a  new  diaract^r  in  the 
17th  century,  368— 4iistory  of  eminent  persons  who  have  severally 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  this  science,  868-— ^nusical  dra* 
mas  where  first  represented,  S70«f-story  of  Stradella»  371 — cir- 
cumstances which  give  dianns  to  Italian  music,  373-^  what  the 
French  music  owes  its  merit,  374— inferiority  of  England  to  otto 

,  countries  in  her  progress  of  music,  875— by  whom  the  musicv 
taste  of  that  country  was  improvedt  376* 

.  N 
Napper  Tantfy^  Curran's  speech  in  defence  of,  290. 
Navjft  American,  causes  which  led  to  ibe  first  formation  of,  74—* 

money  appropriated  for  the  increase  of,  75. 
Negro  Slavery,  by  what  provinces  abolished  in  America,  421. 
Newrt^t  burgh  of,  in  Ireland,  canvassed  unsuccessfully  by  CurraOi 

294. 
tJicolt  Mr,  bis  opinions  on  the  Poor's-laws,  107* 
ifoHinghamt  frame^workers  of,  address  published  by,  334. 
ilumber  of  places  under  the  Crown  held  by  Members  of  Parliament, 

and  amount  of  their  salaries,  477— where  always  to  be  found,  49^ 

O 

Opk  saw-dosti  for  what  purpose  employed,  ]40t» 
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CdOf  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  his  admonition  to  tiie  Kuns  of  the  mo« 

nastery  of  Viliars,  365. 
Old  Stores,  accQunt  of,  4*79 — transference  of  to  the  Crown,  480.    ' 
OperUf  Italian,  at  what  period  it  acquired  a  great  accession  of 

strength,  371 — Addison  s  kidicrous  description  of,  576. 
Operatives,  Scotch  and  English,  inequality  between,  591 — by  what 

means  to  be  remedied,  ib. 
OrangCf  Prince  of,  ordered  an  authentic  memoir  to  be  drawn  up  on 

the  means  of  restoring  and  amending  *  the  trade  of  the  Republic^ 

and  presented  to  the  States-General  in  1751,  175. 
Oratory,  Irish,  its  character,  265. 

Orders  in  Council,  pernicious  effects  of  to  this  country,  339. 
Organs,  when  begun  to  be  generally  used  in  Italy  and  Germany,  364b 
OtaheUe,  missionary  reports  from,  how  received,  450* 

P 

Paisley  weavers,  description  of,  394. 

Palesmna,  esteemed  an  excellent  musician,  his  splendid  funeral,  36S« 

Pttdhmmif  Irish,  offered  the  regency  of  their  kingdom  to  the  Prince 
ofWdeS|274. 

Parry,  Mr,  his  objections  to  Mr  Brougham's  bill  for  inquiring  into 
^uses  in  charitable  dcmations,  109-— validity  of  these  objections 
examined,  1 10— his  error  in  the  number  of  charitable  endowments, 
lll..^i8  plan  for  preventing  charities  from  being  abused,  consi- 
dered, 119 — ^weighty  objections  to  that  plan,  121 — cases  cited  to 

•  show  its  inefficacy,  125 — expense  with  which  his  plan  is  accom« 
panied,  127. 

Paukt,  Mons.  interesting  account  of  his  school  in  France,  and  by 
whom  patronized,  498. 

Pauperism,  fallacy  of  the  argument  which  ascribes  it  to  the  transi- 

.   tion  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace,- 158. 

Peace  establishment,  extent  of,  62 — fatal  consequences  of,  69. 

Pension  list,  Irish,  enormity  of,  27  r. 

People,  sovereignty  of,  its  dangerous  tendency,  450. 

Pepper,  how  adulterated,  143.     ' 

Peterborough,  Lord,  anecdotes  of,  320 — ^his  account  of  Fenelon,  521* 

Phillpott*8,  Dr,  remarks  on  his  pamphlet,  225. 

Pitt,  Mr,  his  proposal  for  equalizing  the  income  and  expenditure,  56 
—the  old  rules  of  finance  set  aside  by,  69. 

plagiarism,  what  class  of  men  most  addicted  to,  552. 

Planche,  M.  his  comparison  of  Paris  to  Athens,  227— his  edition  of 
the  works  of  Demosthenes  and  iBschines  filled  up  with  extraneous 
matter,  243— that  the  French  is  equal  to  the  Greek  tongue,  243 
-—reasons  for  bringing  forward  the  present  work,  246. 

Planters,  West  India,  their  complaints  about  the  depression  of  trade^ 
539. . 

Play  fair,  Mr,  his  opinion  of  the  curvature  in  mineral  masses,  81. 

Plunket,  Mr,  remarks  on  his  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commdnsi  <m 
the  receipt  alanns;  190. 
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Ponsonbfff.  Mr^  hov  replied  to  by  the  then  Splicitor-Qen^ral  of  Ire- 
■  land,  286. 

Pemef  Mr,  anecdotes  of,  S07 — light  thrown*  on  the  history  of  his  earlj 

,  life,  311— person  who  first  encouraged  him  to  translate  the  Ilia^ 
d IS— specimens  of  his  comparisons,  dl6 — hii;  account  of  his  con- 
temporaries, 322 — interesting  particulars  of  his  death,  32^. 

Porter^  intoxicating  qualities  of,  fo  what  to  be  ascribed,  141. 

Porchestery  Lord,  his  motion  for  a  vote  of  censure  against  Ministers 
regarding  the  Walcheren  expedition^  negatived  in  the  House  of 

'  Commons,  484*. 

Poiatoes  used  by  bakers  in  wheat,  137. 

PrizCy  right  of,  Sir  William  Scott's  opinion 'concerning,  479. 

Produce f  gross,  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  167. 

Provence,  poetry  and  music  of,  the  model  of  Europe  for  centuries 
after  Charlemagne,  366.  \ 

Provisions f  adulterated,  133 — nothing  more  reprehensible,  134— 4ir« 
tides  pointed  out,  ib.— what  the  great  incentive  to  these  frauds^ 
135 — of  bread,  136 — of  wine,  137— of  malt  liquors,  140 — ofb^, 
141 — of  tea,  143— how  to  protect  the  community  from  thes^ 
frauds,  144. 

Puranttj  account  of,  442. 

Psalmody  Island,  why  so  named,  362. 

Pythdgorasy  the  first  who  brought  music  to  a  science,  360^— the  priii* 
ciple  on  which  he  constructed  his  monochord,  361. 

Q 

tluQrfz,  common,  equalled  by  the  red  sandstone  in  Sutherland  and 
Caithness,  467. 

Quassia  employed  to  give  beer  a  bitter  taste,  141. 

Queetk  Anne,  act  of  Parliament  which  passed  in  her  reign  respecting 

the  incapability  of  persons  becoming  member^  of  the  House  w 

Commons,  when  holding  particular  places  under  the  Crown,  489 

— ^Mr  Pitt  and  Lord  Melville,  how  they  acted  in  the  teeth  dT  tbift 

>ill,  490. 

B 

^Radicals,  supposed  danger  arising  from,  197. 

jRatesy  Poor,  their  amount  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 

156 — amount  of,  in  subsequent  years,  157 — their  pernicious  tend* 

ency,  158— to  what  this  is  to  hp  ascribed,  159* 
Reform  and  liberty,  principles  of,  visibly  gaining  groimd  in  Europe, 
'  403.  ^  •      , 

Meports  of  the  Committee  on  the  aSarming  st^te  of  the  country,  199. 
Representatives^  how  a  day  is  spent  in  London  by  most  of  our,  478. 

fetrenchments,  where  required,  185. 
ev^nu^,  public  expense  of  collection  of,  in  1818,  67' — Revenue  of 
Ireland,  68 — abuses  in  the  collection  of,  487— instance  where  rt- 
form  in^  !«  safe  and  easy,  488. 


laeynddsy  Sir  Joshua,  anecdote  of,  303.  . 

'^icdrdoy  Mr,  his  plain  to  lighten  the  load  of  taxation,  180. 

Jtobisouy  Judge,  Curran's  answer  to,  266, 

flochey  Sir  Boyle,  his  answer  to  Curran's  speecih,  276. 

RousseaUf  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  music,  372 — anecdote  of, 
374.  ' 

BoUiny  his  description  of  the  peculiarities  of 'the  mode  of  instruc- 
tion practised  by  a  religious  fraternity  in  France,  in  the  age  of 

Louis  !x:iv.,;496.  .       . 

Jtomanesquey  or  Romance,  established  in  Gaul,  and  why  so  called, 

368. 
RatMy  North,  interesfing  description  of,  452. 
Roundsmefiy  account  of,  106 — opinion  of  Mr  Nicol  concerning,  107. 
fto!P)any  Mr  H'^miltbn,  accused  of  publishing  a  seditious  address  t» 

the  revolted  Irishmen,  and  defended  by  Mr  Curran,  279. 
Jlcfwenay  description  of,  in'lvanhoe^  13. 


S 
SalUy  Abb6  de  la,  cruel  treatment  of  this  venerable  teacher,  504-.^ 

afterwards  canonized,  505.  .  ^ 

Sandy  practice  of  calculating  in,  noticed  in  India,  and  of  writmg  in^ 

mentioned  by  Erasmus,  499. 
Sanscrit  Grammar,  object  of  the  author,  432. 
Schlegely  Mr  Frederick,  his  Essay  on  Indian  Philology,  431. 
Schodsy  Grammar,  in  England*  where  found  ocoasionaUy,  I13*-nuni^ 

ber  of  pupils  educated  by  the  new  method,  500. 
ScatchmtUy  Dean  Lockier^s  opinion  of,  324. 
ScoUandy  descriptive  letter  from,  293. 
Seyb^rty  Dr,  his  involuntary  tribute  to  the  activity  of  the  British 

Navy^  75. 
SheareSy  Messrs,  both  n^embers  of  the  Irish  bar,  convicted  of  blgt? 

treason,  andcondiemned,'288 — speech  of  the  one  brother  in  behmf' 

of  the  other,  ib. 
Slavesy  number  of,  in  America,  7b — Mr  Walsh,  his  account  of,  49^/ 
Soapy  frpquehtly  adulterated,  133. 
' Society y  English,  Curran's  description  of,  294. 
^^iny  revoluti9n  in^  by  which  the  cause  of  general  freedom  Vlll  b# 

promoted,  349. 
Spence^  Mr,  his  anecdotes  compared  with  Boswell's  Memoirs  of  Joha- 

son,  305. 
^Spehc^dnsy  amount  of  the  number  of,  201.  . 

'StradeUay  a  celebrated  Italian  composer,  remarkable  anecdote  of,  370". 
^Successions  ofder  off  in  rocks,  88. 
^SWfly«w$arfl,  history  of,  436. 
S[y^^em, ,  Wohibitoiry,  its  pernicious  consequences  to  commerce;|  ^37 

—lis  effect  op  the  policy  of  other  nations,  638. 

T  .  . 

Tartini,  an  Italian  musician^  brief  account  of,  369. 
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TaxaUmy  impolicy  of^  160 — Dr  Smith's  principle  on  this  subject  to 
be  received  with  modificatioD,  161 — the  effects  of  a  heavy  taxa- 
tion, 164— their  rapidity,  166 — ^total  amount  of,  ib.-^rea8on8  why 
these  were  not  felt  to  their  full  extent,  168 — cause  of  the  decline 
of  the  commerce  of  Holland,  176 — sum  taken  from  the  labouring 
classes,  178 — sum  paid  for  their  collection,  475* 

Teas^  duties  on,  186* 

T(yrrens^  Mr^  his  sentiments  on  commerce,  846. 

Tradey  restrictions  on,  between  England  and  the  Northern  nations, 
341— 4ts  ruinous  policy,  84S«-restrictions  on,  between  England  and 
IVance,  ib.-— disadvantages  with  which  this  policy  is  atteikted^  348. 

TranmctiofiSt  American,  observations  on,  414» 

Jrcp  rock,  conclusions  concerning,  464. 

Treaty  entered  into  between  Crown  and  Parliament,  4?S« 

Trial  of  the  Rev.  William  Jackson  for  high-treason,  ^9-— of  tw» 
brothers  named  Sheares,  members  of  the  Irish  bar,  288 — of  Mi* 
Robert  Emmet,  291. 

Tunbridgef  abuses  in  the  charitable  endowments  of,  125. 

17 
Ufttofi,  Irish,  account  of,  284. 

United  States,  emigration  to,  of  little  unportance,  70— population  o^ 
71— its  revenues,  73. 

V 
VannHarty  Mr,  resolutions  proposed  by,  in  the  House  of  Common^ 

61 — his  speech  on  the  peace  establisnxnent,  ib. 
Veinsy  mineral,  on,  90. 
Veracifiiy  anecdote  of,  369. 
Ficcy  different  forms  of,  131. 
VilUerty  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ftnecdote  ef,  823* 
Vinci,  the  great  improver  of  the  Italian  opera,  371* 

W 

Wagesy  high,  most  effectual  means  that  can  be  devised  for  promot- 
ing industry,  331-**Ais  exemplified,  ib^—conse^ences  of  the  con- 
trary, 332. 

Ward,  Mr,  how  his  lady  acquired  her  pension  of  1000^.  a  year  for 
life,  485. 

Walsh,  Mr,  his  defence  of  America,  and  design  of  propagating  a* 
mong  his  countrymen  a  general  animosity  to  the  British,  396— 
character  of  the  work,  ib. — ^his  complaint  against  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Reviews,  398— ^mistakes  into  which  he  has  faileOy 
40()u-instances  of  many  eminent  persons  in  Britain  ciiTunininfg|p 
402— charges  which  he  brings  against  this  Journal  answered,  406 
—quotations  from  this  Journal,  showing  the  groundless  nature  of 
the  chaise,  41 0^-proofs  which  show  the  entire  opposite  disposi- 
tion,  414^-i^his  complaint  of  the  manners  of  American  society  infe- 


t 

rior  to.  that  of  Europe  losirered,  415— bis  or^nal  mfamiatioB  muSk 
regard  to  negro  fllaveiy,  4Sl--»hi8  recriminations  on  England,  422 
<**-inconMstenG)r  t^his  writings,  425«-object  of  his  iavectiveSy  427. 

WasUngton^  Marsbairs  life  of,  ojMnion  of,  412. 

Water ^  good  qualities  of^  1S5-— danger  of  keeping  this  element  m 
leaden  vesenroins,  lb. 

Water  Mimcy  why  so  odled,  377. 

Weanert  tn  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity,  wages  of,  332— In  Lanca^Siire^ 
how  divided,  3^3— of  Yorkshire,  their  situation  still  worse,  ih. 

Wernerian  Theoiy,  doubts  concerning  the  conunonly  received  notiona 

oC  ^* 
West  India  duties,  origin  of,  484— application  to  Fariiaaient  that  it 

be  given  up  to  the  Colonies,  487. 
Western  IdeSf  state  of  agiiculture  in,  4S4. 

Whisdef  Cannan's,  by  whom  composed,  and  wliose  fimnirite  tvuie,  87S. 
WUberforce^  Mr,  reproved  by  Mr  Canning  in  the  House  of  Commona 

for  ingratitude  in  oppoang  the  Government,  474« 
WiUdfUf  Sanscrit  grammar  oiji  432* 
Wines^  how  counterfeited^  L38 — direeUona  how  to  use  lead  for  re« 

covering  bad  wine,  139. 
Womaooodf  employed  byfraudnleol  hveweis  togivo  beer  a  Utter 

tmte,  I4L 

y 

Tarkf  New,  remasUble  increase  of,  70. 

yoiisg:»  Mr,  bis  account  of  the  rate  of  wi^es  at  difEerent  periods,  17S< 

2 

2arlmo9  n  composer  of  great  authority,  ^o  lived  in  Ae  sixtecntfi 

centiury,  368.  ^ 
Zn^er  Fiote^  by  whom  composed,  881^ 
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